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TO    THE    PUBLIC. 


Those  who  are  asked  to  read  a  liistoiy  have  a  right  to 
inqoire  by  what  authoritj  its  Btatemeote  are  made,  and  what 
claims  the  work  has  to  anthenticitj  aod  accuracy. 

To  such  questions  the  author  of  this  history  replies,  that  the 
whole  material  for  the  work  has  been  drawn  from  documents 
in  posaeseion  of  the  Navy  Department,  so  that  ita  narrative 
rests  upon  the  highest  possible  authority. 

The  author  feels  that  he  can  in  no  manner  adequately  repay 
the  Itindness  with  which  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  other  officers  of  the  Department, 
placed  at  his  disposal  whatever  could  elucidate  the  part  which 
the  Navy  bore  in  our  great  national  struggle ;  and  equal 
thanks  are  due  from  him  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  Nftvy  for 
the  aid  they  have  cheerfully  rendered,  enabling  him  to  impart 
a  freshness  and  life  to  the  work  which,  without  their  assistance, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  has 
had  free  access  to  the  navy-yards  and  ships,  and  to  the  Ordnance 
Department,  and  nothing  has  been  withheld  that  could  properly 
be  granted ;  while  the  connection  of  the  writer  with  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  his  residence  in  Washington,  have  given  him 
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facilities  for  collecting  the  materialB  for  Bnch  a  history  that 
leave  little  or  nothing  to  desire.  This  material  haa  been 
wrought  into  its  present  shape  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
aid  in  setting  the  work, of  the  Navy  in  ita  true  light  before 
the  public,  BO  as  to  convince  the  people  how  much  the  country 
is  indebted  for  its  triumph  and  present  seciirity  to  those  who 
organized  and  directed  its  operations,  and  to  those  who  so  snc- 
ceasfully  guarded  our  long  coast-Une  and  the  communications 
of  the  Army,  and  who  fought  our  battles  on  the  rivers  and 
on  the  sea. 

'Wkamsaios,  October,  I86S, 
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PREFACE. 


The  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  Bevolntion  did  not  gain 
for  the  Americans  a  very  brilliant  military  repatation ;  not  be- 
caoBe  of  any  lack  of  courage  or  skill  in  om*  soldiers,  but 
because  they  were  regarded  merely  as  giving  evidence  of  per- 
sonal bravery  on  the  part  of  undisciplined  militia,  and  not  as 
indicating  any  remarkable  genius  for  the  art  of  war. 

Nor  did  any  one  then  fear  that  the  young  Republic  would 
Boon  become  a  nation,  capable  of  organizing  war  on  a  sCale  so 
vast  as  to  alarm  all  Western  Europe,  a  military  power  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  Europe,  and  especially  England,  was 
first  startled  by  the  operations  of  our  Navy  in  our  second  war. 
The  ease  with  which  some  of  their  finest  frigates  and  sloops 
were  sunk  or  captured  by  American  Tessels  of  the  same  rate, 
filled  England  with  amazement  and  alarm.  The  character  of 
onr  ships,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  manoeuvrcd,  the 
havoc  wrought  by  our  guns,  were  all  without  precedent  in 
naval  war ;  and  England  and  France  saw  in  these  victories  the 
first  foreshadowings  of  a  great  naval  power,  which  in  a  not 
remote  Aiture  might  dispute  with  either  or  both,  the  supremacy 
of  the  seas,  and  perhaps  exclude  them  irom  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. 

From  that  time  the  naval  and  commercial  power  of  the 
United  States  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe  more  than 
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anj  other  feature  of  onr  growtt,  because  they  knew  that  how- 
ever lai^e  onr  fighting  force  on  land  might  be,  we  Bhould  be 
unable  to  check  them  in  any  deeigne  upon  this  continent  unless 
our  naval  strength  should  become  equal  to  their  own. 

With  England  and  France,  therefore,  the  most  interesting 
question  connected  with  our  affairs  has  been,  whether  we  could 
create  a  truly  formidable  Navy.  Our  naval  strength  was  the 
standard  by  which  they  measured  their  power  to  attack,  and 
ours  to  defend.  They  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  ns  to  pro- 
duce a  Navy  in  a  few  months  which  coiUd  both  seal  up  our 
long  line  of  sea-coast  and  defy  their  own  most  formidable  ships, 
and  this  mistaken  judgment  was  the  main  influence  in  deciding 
their  policy  in  r^ard  to  American  affairs.  A  history  of  the 
Navy,  then,  is  a  history  of  that  power  by  which  Europe  gauges 
onr  national  importance,  and  by  which  our  rank  among  nations 
is  assigned :  because,  until  a  true  Christian  civilization  prevails, 
the  nobler  attributes  of  a  nation  will  be  overlooked  in  view  of 
its  ability  to  carry  on  a  great  war ;  and  because,  if  the  United 
States  should  ever  wage  a  great  European  war,  the  battles 
would  be  mainly  upon  the  seas. 

While  our  Army  has  done  a  work  beyond  all  praise,  and 
has  settled  the  question  ot  our  abihty  to  defend  our  territory 
against  any  force  which  could  be  brought  here,  the  Navy  has 
saved  us  from  foreign  intervention  that  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  its  labors  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  have  been  far  greater  than  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed. 

The  glorious  achievements  of  the  Army  have  been  set  forth 
by  eo  many  skilful  writers,  that  they  have  become  familiar,  as 
they  should  be,  even  to  children.  This  is  well.  Let  our  soldiers 
and  their  deeds  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  while  we  re- 
main a  nation.  Their  steadfast  loyalty,  their  long-enduring 
courage,  their  wonderful  skill  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  and  the 
facility  with  which  a  veteran  and  victorious  army  dissolved 
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itself  and  joined  the  maas  of  society  in  the  peaceful  works  of 
life,  these  are  not  likely  to  be  overstated  by  the  lii&torian,  or 
overestimated  by  the  people. 

The  calling  into  existence  and  maintaining  in  efficient  con- 
dition a  blockading  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels  has  been  pro- 
nounced iu  Europe  the  great  fact  of  the  war,  and  this  will  be 
the  judgment  of  impartial  history.  And  yet  the  energy,  the 
promptitude,  the  successful  boldness,  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, the  still  in  the  choice  of  means  evinced  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment during  the  whole  war,  have  made  but  slight  impres- 
sion npon  the  popular  mind,  because  the  people  are  in  a  great 
degree  ignorant  of  the  facta,  and  the  officers  and  sailors  of  our 
giz  hundred  ships  so  constantly  and  succeBsfiilly  employed,  have 
occupied  hut  a  small  space  in  the  public  thought ;  because  so 
little  is  known,  except  of  the  main  incidents  of  some  of  the 
more  important  battles. 

By  the  pencil,  the  photograph,  by  letters  from  thousands  of 
soldiers  to  friends  at  home,  by  eloquent  epeakciB,  by  countless 
pens  of  "  ready  writers,"  every  movement  of  our  armies  has 
been  made  to  pass  as  distinctly  before  the  minds  of  millionB  as 
if  seen  by  the  bodily  eye.  The  people  have  been  made  to  feel 
almost  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  scenes  of  the  camp,  the  march, 
the  bivouac,  the  picket  and  skirmish  line,  the  battle-field,  and 
hospital,  as  if  they  had  been  actual  spectators  of  all.  But  with 
the  Jfavy  it  has  been  widely  different.  Few,  comparatively, 
have  seen,  and  fewer  still  have  attempted  to  describe  the  scenes 
on  board  our  ships — the  perils,  the  daring,  the  skill  of  our  sea- 
men, whether  in  the  exciting  chase  or  in  those  battles  that  have 
astonished  Europe.  The  results  of  our  great  victories  have  been 
given,  but  very  few  among  ns  have  any  clear  conception  of  the 
scenes  on  board  a  diip,  whether  engaged  in  the  usual  duties  of 
the  blockading  squadron,  or  in  the  chase  of  a  blockade-runner, 
or  during  the  progress  of  a  fight. 

The  object  of  this  history,  therefore,  is  not  only  to  prepare 
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a  trutiiftil  record  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  least 
known  events  of  the  war,  but  to  present  the  work  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Navj  and  its  subsequent  operationg  so  clearly  be- 
fore the  pnblic  mind,  that  the  people  shall  become  familiar  with 
them  as  they  now  are  with  scenes  in  the  Army ;  and  if  this  can 
be  successfully  done,  the  writer  believes  that  they  will  feel  f^ain 
that  euthnsiasm  for  the  Kavy  wlxich  thrilled  all  hearts  when 
Preble,  and  Hull,  and  Bainbridge,  and  Porter,  and  Stewart, 
and  Decatur,  and  Perry,  and  McDonough,  won  for  themselves 
and  their  country  an  undying  renown. 

Another  topic  demands  a  brief  notice  here.  The  political 
agitations  which  moved  the  country  so  profoundly  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  have  made  it  difficult  for  a  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  to  judge  impartially  any  man,  how- 
ever great  his  services  were  during  the  war,  who  afterward  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  Although  the  his- 
tory of  the  coarse  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Navy  during  the  rebellion,  does  not  reach  the  political 
struggle  that  succeeded  the  war,  still  the  history  of  the  actors 
in  it  will  be  viewed  now  through  the  heated  and  distorting  me- 
diimi  of  party  politics,  and  some  will  perhaps  deem  the  praise 
bestowed  in  this  volume  upon  the  management  of  the  Navy 
Department  to  be  somewhat  too  decided  and  warm.  Whatever 
encomium  is  here  found  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  de- 
manded by  the  undoubted  facts  in  the  case,  and  is  abundantly 
supported  by  official  documents. 

Future  historians  will  assign  to  the  politicians  of  the  day 
their  proper  positions.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present 
the  history  of  the  Navy  during  the  war,  and  to  award  praise  or 
censure  to  the  actors  in  those  scenes,  without  reference  to  their 
subsequent  political  course.  Only  thus  can  impartial  justice 
be  done,  thus  only  can  a  reliable  history  of  that  period  be 
written. 

During  the  contiuoance  of  the  great  struggle,  the  Navy  De- 
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partment  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  Union  party  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  this  period  only  which  the  present  volume 
covers.  It  is  a  part  pf  the  history  of  the  war,  and  not  of  the 
political  conflicts  that  followed, 

Ko  candid  history,  based  on  official  statements,  will  deny 
that  the  Department  was  condncted  dnring  the  war  with  emi- 
nent ability,  enei^,  and  success,  with  an  integrity  not  to  be 
queationed,  and  that  it  was  ever  ready  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
the  comitry  and  maintain  her  honor. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVT 

DURING    THE    GEEAT    EEBELLIOS 


CHAPTER  L 


INTEODUCTORT. 


Each  true  state  has  a  diBtinctive,  individual  character.  Ita 
political,  religiouB,  and  Bocial  inBtitntiona,  and  all  the  forms 
■which  its  civilization  asBumes,  are  but  ^e  embodying  of  national 
ideas.  Every  great  nation,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  stands 
fortli  separate,  and  even  peculiar,  as  if  endowed  with  an  actual 
personality.  Each  one  has  shaped  a  form  of  religion,  a  st^ le  of 
art,  an  architecture,  and  a  literature  of  its  own,  different  from  all 
others ;  and  even  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  weapons  and  meth- 
ods of  fighting,  the  national  traits  appear. 

Colonies  retain  of  course,  for  a  long  time,  the  peculiarities 
■of  the  mother  conntry,  and  assume  but  slowly,  if  at  all,  any  dis- 
tinctive features.  It  could  not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  an 
American  nation,  with  an  individual  character,  should  suddenly 
appear  upon  this  continent.  Up  to  the  present  hour  we  have 
no  truly  national  literature,  or  architecture,  or  costume ;  we  have 
*no  art,  or  oratory,  or  poetry,  which  can  be  called  distinctively 
American,  and  which  have  originated  here.  They  are  all  mod- 
ifications or  imitations  of  European,  and  princip^y  of  English 
civilization.  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  mere  copyists.  American 
thought  has  moulded  what  we  have  adopted,  and  in  the  arts 
which  multiply  man's  power,  and  lessen  the  amount  of  labor  to 
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li  -^  HIBTOBT  OF  THE  ITNTTED  STATES   HAVT. 

obtain  given  results,  in  all  that  tends  to  lighten  the  hardens  of 
the  people,  and  increase  their  comforte  and  intelligence,  we 
have  far  outstripped  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  at  length,  however,  through  the  pressure  of  the  war, 
hecome  in  truth  and  in  deed  a  nation.  We  are  a  consolidated 
state,  we  are  clothed  with  the  attrihutes  of  a  great  national 
power ;  and,  from  this  time,  we  may  probably  date  the  b^a- 
nings  of  a  distinctive  American  civilization.  We  have  acquired 
the  consciousneae  of  strength ;  we  have  obtmned,  through  the 
war,  the  materials  for  a  literature  and  a  history.  The  war  itself 
had  many  distinctive  and  original  features.  It  has  been  eon- 
ducted  as  no  other  war  has  been.  It  was  an  American  battle. 
It  wae  fought  on  such  a  scale,  with  such  masses  of  men,  with 
such  vast  combinations,  and  with  such  weapons,  as  Europe  never 
had  seen.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  grand  national  American  act ; 
and,  more  than  all  else,  the  Navy  has  been  an  original  creation, 
a  true  outgrowth  of  distinctive  American  thought.  In  fact,  from 
its  beginning,  the  Navy  has  been  the  embodying  of  truly 
American  ideas;  and  whatever  question  there  maybe  in  regard 
to  any  other  feature  of  our  civiUzation,  no  one  will  deny  that 
there  are  American  ships,  American  cannon,  and  an  American 
Navy. 

In  the  Army,  European  methods  have  been  made  more 
effective  than  ever  before  by  the  intelligence,  the  skill,  and  per- 
sistent courage  of  the  American  soldier ;  yet  in  the  system  of 
attack  and  defence,  in  tactics  and  strategy,  there  has  been  little 
that  is  new  and  peculiar ;  but  the  long,  swift  steamboat,  the 
clipper-ship,  with  its  great  spread  of  canvas,  and  its  unequalled 
speed,  the  heavy  frigate,  the  frigate-like  corvette,  the  armored 
ship,  adopted  in  Europe,  and  last  the  Monitor,  these  and  our 
"  big  guns  "  are  original  creations ;  they  are  the  fruits  of  Ameri- 
can thinking,  the  exponents  of  American  character ;  and  these, 
our  thoughts,  have  had  power  to  revolutionize  the  naval  archi- 
tecture and  naval  warfare  of  the  world. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  Navy,  with  the  armament 
of  our  war-vessels,  and  our  ships  of  commerce,  form  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  our  power  of  invention  which  the  nation  has  yet  pro- 
duced ;  the  highest  proof  yet  given  to  the  world  tliat  a  new 
national  life-power  is  building  here  a  state  with  characteristics 
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SB  marked  and  pecaliar  ae  an;  of  the  great  nations  of  antiqaity — 
a  nation  presenting  new  forms  of  civilization,  and  representing, 
in  many  important  featorea,  the  foremost  thought  of  the  age. 

The  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have  employed  ah,  their  in- 
ventive genius  and  sMll,  their  Bcience  and  mechanical  art,  in 
perfecting  their  navies,  and  making  them,  as  they  hoped,  irre- 
sistible. The  Americans  in  a  few  months,  and  as  the  first  re- 
sult of  earnest  effort,  have  produced  ships  and  armaments,  be- 
fore unknown,  that  have  rendered  useless,  and  virtually  stricken 
out  of  existence,  the  great  navies  of  the  world.  Not  only  have 
the  most  formidable  wooden  vessels  been  reduced  to  utter  weak- 
ness and  helplessness,  but  the  proudest  armored,  broadside  ship 
of  Europe,  such  as  was  deemed  impregnable,  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  fight  with  some  of  the  new  American  vessels  almost 
as  easily  as  the  wooden  walls  themselves.  Such  results  should 
be  studied  by  the  people,  because  they  show  the  originating  and 
independent  power  of  American  mind,  when  operating  on  a 
large  scale,  and  competing  with  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  successes  of  the  war — those  which 
startled  Europe,  which  caused  England  and  France  to  feel  that 
their  naval  supremacy  had  been  stricken  down  by  blows  not 
aimed  at  them — were  gained  by  means  unknown  before,  by  new 
applications  of  principles,  and  by  hitherto  nnbeard-of  uses  of 
liiachinery. 

The  new  American  artillery,  the  new  war-ships,  the  changes 
wrought  in  old  vessels  by  a  new  armament,  the  almost  instanta- 
neous transformation  of  a  commercial  marine  into  a  blockading 
squadron,  that  could  seal  up  the  sea-coast  fi^m  the  Potomac  to 
the  Eio  Grande,  these  are  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of 
war.  They  have  no  relation  to  the  old  stereotyped  naval  and 
military  forms  and  methods;  they  are  the  creations  of  fresh  and 
independent  thinkers,  who  have  been  rudely  criticised,  ridiculed, 
and  condemned  as  visionary  or  imbecile,  because  their  thoughts 
were  beyond,  or  onteide,  the  common  range  of  mind  and  of  pro- 
fessional experience. 

A  mere  narration,  then,  of  the  events  of  such  a  war  can,  in 
no  proper  sense,  be  received  as  a  history  of  that  war.  Tlie  men 
who  planned  the  methods  of  the  battle,  who  contrived  the  new 
instruments  need,  the  ideas  out  of  which  the  snccessfnl  action 
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spmng,  the  maniLer  in  which  the  new  theories  stood  the  test  of 
practice,  the  stem  ordeal  of  the  %ht — these  ehoald  enter  into 
the  history ;  and  those  forces  which  lie  back  of  events,  and  hy 
which  events  are  produced,  ahonld,  as  far  as  possible,  be  re- 
vealed. 

True  history  records  the  birth  of  ideas,  the  progress  of 
thought,  and  then  relates  the  actions  which  are  the  results  of 
thought ;  and  if  to  these  is  added  a  proper  setting  forth  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  age,  the  originators  of  thought,  then  the 
movement  of  society,  and  the  living  forces  which  produced  and 
controlled  the  movement,  are  presented. 

To  relate  the  mere  fact  that  the  Monitor,  a  sm^  turreted 
Bhip,  armed  with  eleven-inch  gnns,  engaged  the  Merriitaac,  a 
large  armored,  broadside  frigate,  and  that  after  a  four  hours* 
fight  the  frigate  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  would  add  very 
little  to  real  history ;  but  the  story  becomes  history  when  we 
learn  the  perils  of  that  solemn  hoar,  when  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  who  organized  the  fight,  and  with  those 
who  conducted  it,  and  when  we  are  taught  to  consider  that  the 
conflict  was  not  between  the  mailed  ships,  their  guoa  and  crews, 
nor  even  between  the  North  and  the  Sonth,  hut  between  Eu- 
ropean and  American  thought ;  for  the  South  had  adopted,  in 
the  Herrimac,  the  European  form  of  the  iron-clad,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sloping  side.  The  battle,  therefore,  was  to  decide 
whether  the  American  people  had  thinking  power  equal  to 
their  great  occasion,  and  the  decision  of  that  one  question  was 
to  determine  whether  Europe  or  America  should  control  this 
Western  Continent.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  first  battle  of  the 
iron-clads,  in  Hampton  Koads,  becomes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  the  real  history  of  our  age. 

Two  main  ideas,  which  will  be  dwelt  upon  more  at  large  in 
subsequent  chapters,  have  shaped  the  American  Navy,  and  they 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  adopted  by  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe.  One  is,  to  diminish  the  number  of  guns  and  increase 
the  weight  of  the  shot,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  arma- 
ment of  our  wooden  ships,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Navy.  The  other,  the  Monitor  idea,  is,  to  reduce  the  exposed 
suriace  of  the  iron-clad  vessel  so  much,  that  on  this  small  surface 
it  can  carry  an  impregnable  armor,  while  in  the  two  guns  of 
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the  armament  is  concentrated  tlie  weight  and  force  of  &  heavy 
broadside ;  and  the  turret,  by  which  the  guns  can  be  turned  to 
any  point  in  the  horizon,  gtres  in  part  the  advantage  of  a 
•  greater  number  of  cannon. 

The  European  plan  has  been  to  increase  the  number  and 
penetrating  power  of  comparatively  small  guns,  and  enlarge  the 
ship  to  carry  them.  The  Americans  have  chosen  for  the  attack 
the  smashing  power  of  &e  heavy  shot,  and  for  the  defence  a 
small  surface  of  invulnerable  armor.  In  the  battle  of  Hampton 
Eoads,  America'  sent  forth  her  two  national  ideas,  imperfectly 
expressed  in  the  original  Monitor,  to  challenge,  not  only  the 
South,  but  Europe,  to  a  contest  for  supremacy  on  the  seas.  The 
event  showed  that,  in  the  construction  and  armament  of  ships, 
America  had  been  thinking  ahead  of  Europe,  had  indeed  out- 
thought  the  world.  God  was  leading  this  nation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  world's  teacher  in  the  application  to  political  and  so- 
cial life  of  those  principles  upon  which  the  progress  of  the  race 
depends,  and  that  four  hours'  fight  demonstrated  that  sh^  has 
the  power  needed  for  a  great  leader  among  the  nations ;  and 
that  Europe,  so  far  from  checking  the  progress  of  onr  Republic, 
must  herself  yield  to  the  force  of  American  thought. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  in  these  pag%  a  history  similar  to 
those  which  have  recorded  the  events  of  previous  wars  will,  of 
course,  be  disappointed.  The  ships,  the  armaments,  the  ma- 
noeuvres, the  tactics  and  strategy  of  former  battles  have  passed 
away  as  completely  as  the  catapult  and  battering-ram,  the  hel- 
met, and  mail,  and  spear. 

The  old  sailing  ship,  around  which  clusters  all  the  former  ro- 
mance of  the  sea,  is  now,  in  battle,  only  a  useless  incumbrance, 
except  as  a  floating  battery,  to  be  towed  into  and  out  of  action. 
The  terrible  shell  baa  displaced  the  solid  shot  for  most  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  a  fight.  Fortifications  that  could  defy 
the  mightiest  squadrons  of  soling  ships  that  ever  floated,  are  de- 
molished by  steamers  without  serious  injury  to  themselves ;  and 
narrow  channels,  where  a  sailing  vessel  would  be  perfectly  help- 
less, are  easily  threaded  by  steam  gunboats,  sweeping  away  al\ 
land  forces  that  come  within  reach  of  their  long-range  guns. 

It  is  not  a  record  of  sea  fights  between  squadrons  or  single 
ships,  for  few  such  took  place,  and  none  of  them  were  similar  to 
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what  the  world  had  known ;  and  jet,  beyond  all  previona  ware 
on  the  water,  this  wae  one  of  continual  battle.  In  the  ordinary 
coorBe  of  operations  in  former  warfare,  few  vessels  had  more 
than  one  battle  in  a  long  cruise.  Many  for  months,  and  many 
daring  a  whole  war,  were  not  engaged  in  a  single  fight,  roaming 
the  ocean  in  vain  in  search  of  a  foe. 

Bnt  in  this  rebellion  it  was,  except  with  the  blockading 
squadrons,  a  scene  of  almost  daily  and  even  nightly  battle — ^not 
often  with  ships,  bnt  with  forts  and  earthwork  batteries,  with 
ambushed  riflemen  and  field  batteries,  taken  from  point  to  point, 
on  rivers  where  our  steamers  were  passing,  and  with  torpedoes 
in  the  channels  and  harbors,  and  torpedo-boats  by  night. 

It  was  a  war  which,  with  its  new  machinery  and  new 
methods  of  operation,  disproved  all  former  theories,  set  at  naught 
all  calculations  of  previous  experience,  and  introduced  the  sailor 
to  new  ships,  to  such  cannon  as  he  had  never  before  handled,  to 
places  where  a  war-ship  had  never  floated  before,  and  to  such 
fighting  as  had  never  been  seen  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

"While,  therefore,  the  reader  will  meet  with  less  of  the  usual 
events  of  a  naval  war,  there  will  be  found  a  greater  variety  of 
new  and  stirring  incident  than  has  been  knowli  in  any  previous 
naval  conflict ;  and  the  daily  penis  and  labors  of  our  seamen 
were  greater  than  any  to  which  sailors  had  beou  exposed  before. 
They  had  none  of  the  repose  which  is  obtained  by  a  long  cruise, 
in  which  the  only  labor  is  to  sail  the  ship,  but  every  day 
brought  Hb  new  dangers  and  its  exhausting  toil. 
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ORQANIZATION   OF   THE   NATT  DEPABTMEST, 

The  conception  whicli  so  many  form  of  a  department,  as 
composed  of  a  secretary  and  his  clerks,  will  convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  Navy  Department.  In  some  of  its  features  it  seems 
more  like  an  independant  organization  than  a  mere  branch  of 
the  General  Government.  Its  relations  and  responsibilities  to 
the  central  power  are,  it  is  true,  the  same  with  those  of  the 
other  departments,  yet  it  seems  further  removed  than  they  from 
general  knowledge  and  observation.  Its  operations  and  its 
wants  are  not  so  easily  understood]  because  they  are  necessarily 
leas  known ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  except  when  winning  great  vic- 
tories, it  is  apt  to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  and  even  with 
suspicion.  Its  field  of  action  and  its  whole  work  are  peculiar, 
and  therefore  its  organization  must  be  peculiar  also.  It  com- 
bines in  itself  so  many  branches  of  knowledge  and  labor,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  one  man,  however  great  and  wise,  to  be  a 
proficient  in  them  aU;  and  hence,  the  men  who  superintend 
these  different  branches  must  hold  to  the  chief,  the  relation,  not 
of  clerks,  but  rather  of  cabinet  officers.  It  is  clear  that  the 
head  of  such  a  Department  should  be  a  statesman,  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  a  judge  of  international  law  and  national  obliga- 
tions. He  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  political 
movements  of  the  country,  and  familiar  with  all  its  interests, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
in  general  business  affairs  and  should  possess  executive  ability 
of  the  highest  order. 

But  such  a  man  would  be  very  unlikely  to  know  much  of 
many  things  belonging  peculiarly  to  naval  science,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Departr 
ment;  and  hence  the  business  which  belongs  to  the  naval  pro- 
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feesion  is  divided  ink)  bureaus,  the  heads  of  which  are  skilled  in 
the  particular  branchee  committed  to  their  care. 

It  was  found,  moreover,  that  the  amount  ofbusinees  pressing 
upon  each  of  these  bnreaos  was  so  great  as  to  completelj  absorb 
its  head  in  the  management  of  his  own  particular  department, 
giving  him  little  time  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy ;  and  as  the  Secretary  conld  not  be  expected  to  study 
in  person  the  wants  and  operations  of  these  bureaus,  some 
method  was  needed  by  which  these  could  be  arranged  and  com- 
bined, and  presented  in  a  general  view  for  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  the  Secretary  himself. 

The  vast  operations  of  the  Department  itself  during  the  war 
were  np,turally  divided  into  two  great  branches :  one  relating  to 
affairs  belonging  particularly  to  the  Navy,  and  perhaps  more  spe- 
cifically to  professional  matters ;  and  the  other  embracing  civil 
transactions  and  the  whole  business  machinery  and  operations  of 
the  Department.  At  the  head  of  the  first  named  of  these  divi- 
sions was  placed  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who,  having  been  him- 
self an  officer  of  the  Navy  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
skill,  wassupposed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  whatever  belonged 
to  ships,  their  outfit  and  armament,  and  of  such  plans  as  might 
be  proposed  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  At  the 
head  of  the  other  was  one,  called  simply  the  Chief  Clerk,  a  name 
which  does  not  adequately  describe  the  importance  of  the  office, 
for  upon  him  was  laid  not  merely  the  anperintendeuce  of  the 
clerical  force,  but  the  direct  management  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  business  operatioDS  of  the  Department.  He  was  really  a 
confidential  secretary  placed  over  one  branch  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Department,  while  the  Assistant  Secretary  supervised  that 
which  belonged  specifically  to  the  ships,  their  outfit,  armament, 
and  operations — the  plans  and  suggestions  of  both  these  offi- 
cers being,  of  course,  submitted  to  and  decided  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary himself. 

Such,  during  the  war,  was  the  general  organization  and 
movement  of  the  Department ;  but  the  dividing  lines  were  not 
always  strictly  observed,  because  all  were  working  in  harmony 
and  had  confidence  in  each  other.  Each  wrought  in  his  own 
department,  giving  aid  and  counsel  elsewhere  when  needed,  and 
each  strengthening  as  he  could  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 
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The  ability  of  &  man  to  direct  a  government,  to  command 
an  army,  or  to  control  a  department,  is  often  shown  more 
clearly  in  the  selection  of  Mb  assistants  thui  in  the  operations 
in  which  they  snbsequently  engage. 

The  reason  of  this  is  apparent.  It  implies,  first,  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  of  the  plans  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  and  then  the  rare  sagacity  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  men 
for  special  positions  and  particular  work.  The  man  who  pos- 
eessea  this  power  is  able,  as  a  general  rule,  to  command  success. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  showed  himself  capable  of  so  or- 
ganizing his  Department,  that  each  head  of  a  bureau  seemed 
eminently  suited  to  his  place,  and  all  worked  harmoniously  and 
sidlfttlly  together  for  the  common  end. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Department  was  conducted  affords, 
however,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  fitness  of  its  officers 
for  the  high  positions  to  which  they  were  called.  Their  friends 
may  proudly  point  to  their  administration  of  affairs  as  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  their  integrity,  their  patriotism,  and  ability. 
It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  such  results  could  have  been  reached 
by  men  of  ordinary  capacity,  or  that  the  chief  of  so  successful 
an  administration  had  no  special  adaptation  to  the  grave  duties 
of  his  office.  The  papers  which  from  time  to  time  were  ad- 
dressed to  Congress  direct,  or  to  the  various  committees,  present 
very  clearly  the  comprehenaiveneas  of  the  views  of  this  depart- 
ment of  otu-  Government. 

Yery  early  in  the  struggle  the  real  policy  of  France  and 
England  WW  apparent  to  the  members  of  the  Grovemment ;  and 
so  soon  as  it  was  fully  revealed  in  the  Trent  case,  the  Secretary, 
as  head  of  the  Navy,  felt  it  to  be  his  peculiar  duty  to  warn  his 
countrymen  of  the  danger,  and  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
a  foreign  war  by  such  an  exhibition  of  naval  strength  as  would 
forbid  an  attack. 

Congress  was  ni^ed  to  consider  the  fact  that  a  foreign  war 
"  must  be  waged  almost  exclusively  upon  the  ocean ;  and  that,  in 
view  of  the  settled  h(Btility  of  England  and  France,  we  ought 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  cope  with  their  navies,  through  which 
alone  they  can  strike  us.  It  was  ui^;ed  that  fear  of  our  power, 
and  eepeeially  of  our  naval  strength,  must  always  be  our  best 
security  against  foreign  agression.     Competent  persons  were 
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sent  to  Europe  to  examine  the  dock-yards,  machine-shops,  and 
other  means  and  appliances  for  the  conBtniction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  navies  of  the  great  powers ;  and  it  was  shown  how 
inadequate  all  onr  means  were  for  maintaining  a  great  war  on 
the  sea,  not  beeaaae  of  any  lack  of  inventive  power,  or  mechan- 
ical skill,  or  of  suitable  material,  but  becauBe  our  navy-yards, 
our  dock-yards,  our  machine^hops,  and  our  founderies  were  all 
on  a  contracted  Ecale,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  great  war,  and  especially  a  foreign  war.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Department  set  in  strong  light  the  fact  that  snch 
vast  establishments  as  the  nation  requires  cannot  be  extempo- 
rized in  an  hour  of  need  and  peril ;  and  that  we  should  not  sup- 
pose that  because  we  could  suddenly  fit  out  an  effective  block- 
ading squadron  from  our  merchant  marine,  we  could  also,  from 
the  same  source,  provide  ships  capable  of  meeting  on  equal 
terms  the  vessels  which  France  and  England  have  built  espe- 
cially for  war,  with  every  improvement  which  modem  science 
can  suggest. 

The  position  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  blockade  ie  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  that 
point.  The  Secretary  saw  distinctly,  and  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  the  essential  point  that  the  rebel- 
lion should  be  treated  as  a  domestic  question,  with  which 
foreign  powers  had  no  concern;  that  the  insurgents  were 
traitors,  to  be  dealt  vrith  according  to  our  own  laws,  and  as 
entitled  to  no  belligerent  rights  and  no  public  recognition  of 
any  kind,  and  denying  that  they  were  in  any  sense  a  govern- 
ment among  the  nations. 

It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  life  of  the  chief  of  the  Navy  Department  previous 
to  the  time  when  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  Government  A  few  facts  on  this  point  have 
been  collected,  but  the  most  important  part  of  his  life  is  em- 
braced in  his  ofGcial  career,  and  that  is  exhibited  by  his  acta  as 
they  appear  in  the  pages  of  this  work.* 

■  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ir»B  bora  En  Olastenbuiy,  in  the  county 
of  Hartrord,  Cono.,  July  1,  IS02.  His  parentage  waa  of  the  primitive  Puritsn 
elock.  Thomu  Welles,  the  originil  emigrant  of  the  family,  settled  in  Hartford  as 
early  as  1639.    He  waa  the  firat  treMorer  of  tbe  colooy,  and  eubaeqaenUy  its  Uot- 
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Had  the  policy  proposed  by  the  Department  been  adopted 
by  the  Government,  and  if  then  England  and  France  had 

einor.  The  estate  in  GlasteDbur^,  irhere  Hr.  W^ea  was  bom,  wan  purchaBed  of 
the  Indiana  b;  Goremor  Weilca  in  1040,  and  bos  nevec  beea  alienated  from  tiie 
funilv,  bdog  noir  tbe  property  of  bia  only  EurTiving  brother,  Mr.  Wellee  was 
Bereral  years  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  at  a  later  period  he 
wag  with  Captain  Partridge,  at  Norwich  Unirersity.  Subsequently  he  read  law  witb 
the  late  Chief-Justice  Williams,  and  afterward  <riih  the  Hon.  W.  W.  EUawortb,  since 
a  Judge  of  tbe  Supreme  Conrt  of  Connecticut  In  January,  1826,  he  became  editor 
and  otie  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Eartjard  Tvna.  Ur.  Welles  continued  to  edit 
that  paper  until  tbe  dose  of  Jackson's  administration,  and  was  one  of  its  principal 
contribntors  until  the  repeal  of  the  Hissouri  Compromise. 

In  1B2T  he  was  elected  to  tbe  Legislature,  and  was  the  youngest  member  of  that 
iiady.  He  was  repeatedly  reelected  until  1B36,  wben  he  was  appointed  by  tbe  L^is- 
latore  Comptroller  of  Public  Acconnte. 

In  tbe  politics,  legislative  action,  and  important  measures  of  the  State,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  Hr.  Welles  has  borne  a  distinguished  part,  and  the  policy  advocated 
by  him  has  ultimately  been  soccessfuL 

In  183a  Mr.  Welles  married  Mary  Jane  Hale,  of  Lewiatown,  Pennsylvania,  daugh- 
ter of  Elias  W.  Hale,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Upon  tbe  election  of  Judge  Niles  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Welles  was,  in  1836,  ap- 
ptnnted  postmaster  at  Hartford,  then  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  dis- 
tributing oEEces  in  the  country.  He  remained  in  this  office  until  1841,  when  be  was 
removed  by  Prerident  Harrison.  In  1843  be  was  elected  by  tbe  people  comptroller, 
the  eonstitutian  having  been  changed,  making  that  office  an  elective  on&  His  ad- 
minislratioD  of  tbe  duties  of  tbe  comptroUet's  office — the  chief  floandal  office  of 
the  State — was  marked  by  distinguished  ability,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

In  1846  Mr.  Polk,  unsolicited  and  very  unexpectedly,  tendered  him  tbe  office  of 
chief  of  one  of  the  naval  bureaus,  which  he  retained  until  the  summer  of  1849. 

On  tbe  a^jnstment  of  the  finandal  question,  during  tbe  administration  of  Mr. 
Folk,  Mr.  Welles  considered  tbe  mission  of  the  old  parlies  at  an  end — nothing  but 
their  organizations  and  the  pr^udicea  and  antagonisms  engenda«d  by  them  remain- 
ing- In  tbe  mean  time,  new  questions  relating  to  tbe  tenilorial  policy  of  the  Govem- 
moit  as  connected  therewith  arising,  Mr.  Welles,  adhering  to  his  original  principles, 
maintained  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  that  slavery  was  tbe  creature  of  local  lav, 
and  shoulil  not  be  extended  into  the  Territories  through  the  agency  or  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  GoverunenL  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
followed  by  the  Kansas  aggreauon,  led  ia  new  party  orgamzations.  The  Republican 
party  came  into  existence,  and,  nympatbiidng  In  this  uovanent,  Mr.  Welles  took  an 
early  and  active  part  in  it,  and  was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  OaverDor  in  1B5S. 

From  the  day  of  Its  inception  Mr.  Welles  threw  his  whole  power  and  Inflneocc 
into  the  Sepubtican  movemeut.  He  was  appolLted  by  the  Convention  in  Pbiladelphio, 
b  1806,  a  member  of  tbe  Republican  Kalional  Committee,  and  was  one  of  its  eiecu- 
tiva  membere  then  and  until  after  Hr.  Lincoln's  electi<m.  He  was  aiso  chwtinao  of 
tbe  Coonecticut  delegation  to  the  Chicago  Convention.  On  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  tbe  establishment  of  a  paper  to  suHtain  the  views  of  that  party  in 
Connecticat  became  necessary,  and  the  Hartford  Prat,  now  one  of  the  leadlag  ^^ 
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declared   ae    they  did  both  parties  equal   belligerents,  they 
would  have  been  bound  by  this  concession  of  belligerent  rights 

most  Influential  joanuli  in  the  Stale,  was  conuueuced,  «Dd  I£r.  Welles  itm  oae  of  its 
priodpal  contributors. 

When  Hr.  Lincoln  l<<ofe  the  PresidentUl  chiir,  in  Uaroh,  1861,  Ur.  Weltca  wu 
invited  to  a.  neat  in  Ihe  Cabinet,  ae  Secret«i7  of  the  Navy.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  aoon  made  H  evident  that  the  poet  «>a  one  of  the  greateet  reeponaibilitj. 
In  (he  langoage  of  tbe  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  dated  December  2,  18AI, 
"  the  Kavy  was  called  upon,  at  the  eame  time,  to  prepare  for  and  accomplieb  » triple 
t4sk,  more  arduous,  it  is  beliered,  in  tMtme  respects,  than  has  before  been  demanded 
of  the  maritime  power  of  any  govenunent."    This  was — 

"  1.  Tbe  closing  of  all  the  inBurgeut  porta  along  a  coast  line  of  neariy  three 
thousand  miles,  in  tbe  form  ami  under  the  exacting  regulations  of  an  international 
blockade,  including  the  naval  occupation  and  defence  of  the  Potomac  River,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  Federal  capital,  as  the  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  also  the  main  commercial  avenue  to  the  principal  base  of  our  loilitary  operatiooa. 

"  2.  The  organiiation  of  combined  naval  and  military  expeditions  to  operate  in 

.   force  against  Tarious  points  of  the  Boutheis  coast,  rokdertng  efficient  cooperation 

nith  the  position'  and  movements  of  such  expeditions  when  landed,  and  including 

also  all  needful  naval  aid  to  the  Army  in  cutting  off  intercommunication  with  the 

rebels,  and  in  its  operations  on  the  Uis^s^pid  and  its  tributaries;  and 

"3.  The  active  pursmt  of  the  [uratical  cruisen  which  might  teeape  the  vigilance 
of  the  blockading  force  and  put  to  sea  l)«ni  the  rebel  porta." 

Some  idea  of  the  labor  necessaiy  ef^ctually  to  enfbree  the  blockade  along  a  line 
of  coaat,  Bubaequently  ascertained  by  official  data  to  be  three  thousand  five  bnndred 
and  forty-nine  statute  miles  in  length,  may  be  formed  fi«m  the  fact  that  in  this  coaat 
are  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  openings,  in  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  which 
Teasels  drawing  at  least  six  feet  of  water  can  enter. 

Tbe  whole  management  of  the  Navy,  under  the  administratJon  of  Mr.  Wdles,  in- 
^catea  successful  administrative  ability.  It  has  been  qmet  and  unobtrusive,  but 
Ann  and  sagacious.  No  department  of  tbe  Government  has  bem  more  ungenerously 
ass^ed,  and  sometimes  tVom  quarters  uneipeeted,  and  where  it  might  have  antid- 
pated  support ;  but  the  reeulla  have  evinced  the  wisdom  and  the  grasp  of  the  Secretary, 
who  was  persistent  and  resolute  under  all  discoaragementa,  infiislng  a  patriotic  and 
Union  sentiment  into  tbe  service,  and  animating  it  with  a  spirit  which  has  made  itself 
felt  in  successful  conflicte  that  have  added  to  our  naval  renown. 

In  the  performance  of  official  duty,  hoirever  arduous  and  important,  Mr.  Welles 
always  avoided  all  oblrusivenesa  and  OBtentati<m.  He  never  sought  to  create  a  sen- 
sation. Clearness  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  enlarged  and  accurate  appreciation  of 
tbe  wants  of  that  arm  of  public  defence  which  he  has  been  called  to  strengthen 
and  to  nicld,  indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance  in  labor,  and  an  unshaken 
firmness  of  purpose,  resulting  from  patient  reflection  upon  which  his  concln^ons 
have  been  formed — these  are  some  of  tbe  qualitiee  which  characterized  him  as  an  ad- 
mtnistratlve  officer. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Welles  is  better  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
department  was  conducted,  as  will  very  oleariy  l>e  shown  in  the  course  of  the  his. 
torj. 
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to  OS  as  ag^nst  themBelres  and  their  sliips ;  ^liile  our  govern- 
ment, in  all  its  dealings  with  the  insurgents  themBelves,  would 
6till  have  been  at  liberty  to  treat  the  insurrection  as  a  domestic 
question,  and  the  inBurgenta  as  guilty  of  treason.  This  is  true, 
because  England  could  determine  by  proclamation  only  her  own 
relations  to  us  and  to  them,  but  had  no  authority  to  decide  in 
what  manner  the  rebels  should  be  treated  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  If  we,  then,  chose  to  blockade  the  South- 
em  ports,  England  and  France  could  not  complain,  because 
they  had  proclaimed  the  rebels  to  be  lawful  belligerents.  If  we 
had  chosen,  instead  of  a  blockade,  to  close  our  ports,  they  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  a  question  which  we  declared  a  domestic 
one,  with  which  other  nations  could  have  no  concern.  Had 
these  principles  been  clearly  stated  and  firmly  held  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  Government  asserting  its  own  unlimited  sovei^ 
eignty  over  the  rebels,  exercising  as  against  England  and  her 
ships  the  belligerent  rights  she  conceded  to  us,  and  dealing  with 
the  rebels  as  a  sovereign  with  subjects  in  revolt  and  guilty  of 
treason,  then,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  no  one  could  have  dis- 
puted that  ihe  insolvents  were  simply  captured  traitors,  who 
bad  forfeited  every  civil  and  political  right,  and  the  question 
of  their  being  readmitted  to  their  former  position  and  privileges 
when  they  laid  down  their  arms  could  never  have  been  raised. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  Government  boldly  stated  and 
firmly  held  the  doctrine  which  was  really  implied  in  the  man- 
ner of  establishing  the  blockade,  though  not  asserted,  that  the 
Confederates  had  established  a  government  and  must  be  treated 
according  to  international  law,  and  as  belligerents,  which  idea 
was  acted  upon  in  establishing  a  system  of  exchanges  of  prison- 
ers, then  their  alliance  with  .the  United  States  was  really 
severed,  and  at  the  close  of  Uie  war  they  had  only  the  rights  of 
conquered  enemies,  with  no  shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  admitted 
to  any  share  in  the  Government. 

The  influence  of  the  Navy  Department  upon  another  impor- 
tant feature  of  national  policy  may  be  properly  mentioned  here. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  very  first  blow  struck  by  the 
Government  at  the  system  of  slavery  came  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  very  first  step  in  the  right  direction  waa  talten 
by  Secretary  Welles.    In  this  respect,  the  Navy  was  in  aAvanc^ 
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of  every  other  department  of  the  Goveminent ;  it  was  the  true 
pioneer  in  that  policy  which  deprived  the  rebels  of  their 
strength,  and  resulted  in  iimTersal  emancipation.  The  decks 
of  our  ships  were  the  places  where  firat  of  all  the  manhood  of 
,  the  slave  was  recognized,  where  first  he  felt  himself  protected 
by  the  American  flag.  If  nothing  else  had  been  done  by  the 
Navy  during  the  war,  it  should  still  be  endeared  to  every  true 
patriot,  to  every  true  friend  of  Christian  freedom,  because,  in  ad- 
vance of  all  other  movements,  it  struck  the  fetter  from  the  slave 
by  authority  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  G-ovemment. 

Long  before  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  had  been  repealed,  and 
while  the  officers  of  the  Army  were  returning  to  their  masters 
the  slavea  who  were  ready  and  anxious  to  fight  our  battles,  aa 
well  as  to  secure  their  own  freedom,  the  deck  of  the  national 
ship  furnished  to  them  a  secure  asylum — a  spot  not  snbjected 
to  the  search  of  the  master,  and  from  which  the  fugitive  could 
not  be  forced  away. 

The  Department  took  at  first  the  bold  and  true  position  that 
the  Government,  as  such,  knew  nothing  of  slaves — ^that  it  rec- 
ognized men  only ;  and  that  if  a  loyal  man,  from  a  rebel  State, 
came  on  board  our  ships,  whether  black  or  white,  he  was  to 
receive  protection,  and  in  no  case  was  he  to  be  returned  to  his 
master,  Kor  did  the  measures  of  the  Department  cease  with 
bare  protection.  It  was  seen  that  the  slaves  were  an  element 
of  strength  which  should  not  only  be  subtracted  from  the  rebels, 
but  that  it  should  be  added  to  our  own  power,  and  thus  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  would  receive  a  doable  detriment.  The 
Secretary,  therefore,  in  advance  of  all  movements,  even  in  Con- 
gress, and  as  early  as  July  22, 1861,  issued  the  following  order, 
occasioned  by  the  letters  which  are  here  presented : 


U.  S,  Steakzf  UmnaoTi,  EutPKni  Boam,  July  IS,  IStl. 

Hon.  Gideon  Wellbs,  Sceretary  of  the  JVony: 

Sib:  I  have  the  lienor  to  enclose  to  the  Dcputment  copies  of 
reports,  July  16  and  IT,  of  CommaDder  0.  S.  Glisson,  of  the  Mount 
Yemon,  with  a  request  by  biro  to  me  tbat  I  shall  instract  him  what  to 
do  with  the  negroes  on  board  his  veBsel,  and  with  others  that  may  come. 

If  negroes  are  to  be  used  in  this  contest,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  they  should  be  used  to  preserve  the  Gorermnent,  not  to  destroy  it 
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These  mon  are  destitute.  Shall  I  ration  them?  They  maj  be  ser- 
viceable on  board  oar  atoresbip. 

Respectiblly,  jooi  obedieot  senant, 

S.  H.  STRIIiaHAU, 

Ftag-Officer,  Allanlte  Blockading  Squadron. 

TT.  B.  SnuBB  HonnT  TmtOK,  EiFUHUniocK,  Jaly  IE,  IStl. 

SiBT  I  have  to  report  that  tbb  morning  at  daylight  we  observed  a 
boat  adrift  near  Stingaree  light-boose.  We  manned  a  boat,  armed  her, 
and  eent  her  with  an  officer  to  pick  up  the  boat,  and  to  ascertain  who 
was  in  the  light-boose. 

At  8  h.  30  m.  the  boat  retnmed,  bringing  with  her  sir  negroes  who 
had  deserted  from  the  shore  dnring  the  night,  and  taken  shelter  in  the 
light^honse,  castmg  their  boat  adrift  to  avoid  detection. 

They  appear  to  be  very  much  frightened,  and  state  that  the  people 
on  shore  are  about  arming  the  negroes,  with  the  iutention  of  placing 
tbem  in  the  front  of  battle.  Their  taking  this  course  has  cansed  much 
excitement  amongst  tbe  negro  population,  who  are  deserting  in  every 
direction.  Two  other  boats  made  their  escape  last  night,  with  hope  of 
being  picked  up  by  some  vessel  passing  in  the  bay. 

I  have  rationed  these  negroes  on  board  of  this  vessel,  until  I  receive 
orders  from  yon  as  to  their  disposal.     Enclosed  I  forward  you  a  list  of 
these  slaves,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  their  owners. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  S.  Glibhoh,  Commander  U.  8.  Navy. 
To  Flag-O^er  Silas  H.  Strinoham, 

Commanding  the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  tie.,  etc. 

U.  S.  BraUDm  HocxT  TiBiroir,  SimnuniocE,  July  It,  IStl. 

Sie:  I  have  to  report  that  three  more  slaves,  named  respectively 
Lewis  Ransom,  Robert  Brooks,  and  Albert  Hatchings,  belonging  to 
John  H.  Dunlavey,  of  Matthews  County,  Yir^nia,  gave  themselves  up 
this  morning. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  how  I  shall  dispose  of  these  men,  and 
bow  I  shall  act  in  future  when  they  come  on  board  ?  They  say  that,  if 
tbey  should  be  returned,  they  wonld  be  murdered. 

We  are  all  well  on  board,  and  every  thing  is  qniet  off  tbe  Rappa- 
hannock. I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
0.  S,  Glibhon,  Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 
To  Flag-O^eer  Silas  H.  Stbikohau, 

Commanding  the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
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HiTT  DRPiBnmrr,  July  a,  18B1. 

Sis  :  Your  diapatch  No.  70,  in  relation  to  certain  negroea  who  hare 
fled  from  Virginia  and  are  on  board  tbo  Monnt  Yenion — asking  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  them — ia  received. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Gorernmeat  to  invito  or  encooragc  this 
class  of  desertiona;  and  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  no  other  course 
'  than  that  pursued  by  Commander  Gliaaon  could  be  adopted  without 
violating  every  principle  of  humanity.  To  return  them  would  be  im- 
pohtic  as  well  as  cruel ;  and,  as  you  remark,  "  they  may  be  made  se^ 
viccable  on  board  our  atoreship,"  you  will  do  well  to  employ  them. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GiDBOK  Wblleb, 
Flag-Officer  8.  H.  Strinohau, 

Commanding  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Hampton  Boadt,  Va. 

For  thia  order  the  Secretary  will  not  fail  to  receive  from 
every  friend  of  freedom  and  from  every  true  patriot  the  honor 
due.  It  not  only  commands  a  right  thing  to  he  done,  hut  it 
asserts  a  motive  worthy  both  of  the  statesman  and  the  Christian. 
To  return  them,  he  says,  would  he  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  hnmanity ;  a  right  noble  assertion.  The  deck  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship  shall  not  become  at  the  demand  of  a  slave-master,  a 
spot  where  every  principle  of  humanity  shall  be  violated,  in  de- 
livering up  the  fugitive.  The  American  sailor  and  the  flag 
shall  not  thus  he  disgraced. 

And  the  Secretary  further  states  that  it  woiUd  he  impolitic 
as  well  as  cruel,  to  return  these  men  to  slavery.  Thus  early 
he  adopted  the  only  statesmanlike  policy  of  conducting  the 
war  on  the  true  principles  of  war.  He  never  adopted  himself, 
nor  sanctioned  for  others,  the  well-nigh  fatal  course  of  regarding 
the  conspirators  as  friends  who  had  forfeited  no  rights,  and 
who  must  not  be  weakened  or  distressed  by  osing  or  destroying 
their  property,  or  by  freeing  and  employing  their  slaves, 

Kor  does  this  course  subject  him  to  any  proper  charge  of 
violating  the  laws  of  the  Constitution,  because  the  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law  was  not  then  repealed. 

He  saw  from  the  beg^ning,  what  was  afterward  admitted 
by  all  but  rebels  and  their  friends — that  the  traitors  had  for- 
feited all  rights  by  their  act  of  war,  and  had,  therefore,  lost 
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whatever  title  they  claimed  before  the  war  to  control  the  Ber- 
vices  of  a  loyal  mac.  The  following  order,  dated  Septemher 
23, 1861,  will  show  how  early  the  Department  settled  another 
important  question ;  and  all  can  now  see  that  if  it  had  been 
treated  firmly  and  Eteadily  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  Army,  the  war  would  have  been  finished  far  sooner 
than  it  actually  waa : 

tftrr  DmHxnasT,  S^tmiber  90,  ISn. 

Sir  :  The  Department  finds  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  regubtioo  vith 
respect  to  the  lai^e  and  increaaing  oiunber  of  penons  of  color,  common- 
ly known  as  "contrabands,"  now  subsisted  at  tbo  navy-yards  and  on 
board  sbips-of-war. 

These  can  neither  be  expelled  from  the  service,  to  which  they  have 
resorted,  nor  can  they  be  maintuned  unemployed,  and  it  is  not  i[«)per 
that  they  should  bo  compelled  to  render  necessary  and  r^^nlar  services, 
without  a  stated  compensatidh.  Yoii  are  therefore  authorized,  when 
theff  services  can  be  made  useful,  to  enlist  them  for  the  naval  service, 
under  the  same  fonns  and  regulations  as  apply  to  other  enlistments. 
They  will  be  allowed,  however,  no  higher  rating  than  "boys," at  a  com- 
pensation of  ten  dollars  per  month  and  one  ration  per  day. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Welles. 
Flag-Offiar  S.  F.  Do  Pont, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and  otkert. 


This  settled,  bo  far  as  the  Navy  Department  was  concerned, 
a  policy  which  was  not  finally  determined  upon  in  the  Army  and 
by  Congress  nntil  1863.  The  following  letter,  dated  July  2, 
1862,  will  show  that  the  enlistment  of  negroes  in  the  Navy  was 
carried  on  precisely  as  it  was  for  others,  and  from  the  early  part 
of  the  war  the  true  policy  was  adopted  and  steadily  pursued : 

HlTT  PtflBTMEMT,  tfufy  %  IVB. 

Sir  :  Among  the  persons  known  as  "  contrabands,"  who  have  sought 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  please  ascertain  if  there  are  auy  men 
physically  competent  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  for  service  in  the  Pacific,  at 
landsmen's  wages.  ■ 

If  so,  a  vessel  will  be  sent  to  take  one  bnndred  and  fifty  of  them 
to  the  IsthmoB.     About  the  same  number  could  be  used  advantageously 
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in  the  vessel*  now  fitting  for  bca,  as  Bbipping  does  not  keep  pace  iritli 
tbe  naval  wants. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servact, 

GmKON  Wkllks. 
Flag-Offieer  S.  F.  Du  Post, 

Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron,  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 


In  giving  vhat  is  considered  to  be  this  jtiBt  praise  to  tlie 
Department,  it  ia  not  forgotten  that  occasional  and  fit^  efforts 
were  early  made  by  some  of  the  officers  of  flie  Army  to  establish 
a  similar  policy,  nor  that  Secretary  Cameron  recommended  the 
employment  of  the  slaves  j  bat  the  policy  for  tbe  Army  -was  not 
established,  and,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  main  influence  of  that  de- 
partment, in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  was  thrown  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  and  the  orders  of  leading  generals,  such  as  Hal- 
leck,  McClellan,  Sherman,  Hooker,  tod  even  the  modifications 
by  the  President  of  Secretary  Cameron's  report,  all  prove  that 
no  cherishing,  welcoming  influence  was  extended  by  the  Army, 
as  a  whole,  to  the  slave  until  bis  services  became  a  military  ne- 
cessity. 

In  tbe  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  from  the  very  first 
kindly  received,  protected,  and  employed  for  wages ;  and  almost 
from  the  first,  the  colored  able-bodied  loyal  men  were  freely  en- 
listed without  any  regard  to  what  their  previous  condition  bad 
been.  The  Navy  really  inaugurated  the  pohcy  of  emancipation, 
which,  when  afterward  made  general,  was  tlie  means  of  saving 
the  country. 

Surrounded  as  the  Government  was  by  traitors  on  every 
side  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  every  department,  and  in 
every  field  of  its  operations,  it  was  impossible  to  ferret  them  all 
out,  and  rid  the  service  of  their  dangerous  and  corrupting  pres- 
ence ;  but  the  intense  hostility  of  the  Secretary  to  every  form  of 
disloyalty  made  him  ever  watcbiul  to  discover  and  prompt  to 
punish  or  reprove  the  least  unfaithfulness  which  endangered  our 
cause. 

The  Department  was  not  disposed  to  tolerate  even  apathy. 
*  It  especially  and  justly  demanded,  that  every  ofBcer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government  should  devote  his  best  talents  to  his 
country's  interest ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  in 
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one  of  the  letters  here  quoted,  it  was  willing  to  risk  a  possible 
injustice  rather  than  to  peril  the  national  cause.  The  resnlt  of 
thiB  vigilance  was,  that  the  Navy  was  very  thoroughly  purged  of 
the  disloyal  element,  and  very  few  remained  whose  hearts  were 
not  in  the  work.  The  apathetic,  the  inefficient,  the  hesitating, 
delaying  ones  were  removed  as  fast  and  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  it ;  and  no  more  unjust  charge  was  ever  made  than  that  of 
inactivity  and  inefficiency  which  some  brought  against  the  Navy. 
The  country  during  the  war  knew  little  of  the  labors,  and  perils, 
and  hardships  of  our  seamen.  The  following  letters  will  show 
how  anxiously  the  condition  of  the  Navy  was  watched : 


Katt  PniBTiann',  iu^wt  M,  18S1. 
Sir:  There  are  compUinta  and  niuiorR  of  unfaithful  and  disloyal  offi- 
cers in  the  sqaadrou  under  your  command.  Many,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
moat,  of  these  complaints  are  withoot  substantial  foundation;  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  tbe  Navj  baa  been  sadly  demoralized,  and  it  is  appro- 
bended  there  may  be  some  tainted  witb  infidelity  to  the  Oovcrnment 
they  profess  to  serve.  Justice  to  tbe  tme  and  patriotic  ofScers  who  are 
nobly  mdicatiDg  their  own  honor  and  tbat  of  the  Navy  in  these  days  of 
peril,  as  well  as  tbe  first  obligation  which  all  owe  to  the  Government 
and  tbe  country,  require  the  arrest  and  prompt  dismissal  of  every  officer 
tfdnted  with  disloyal  sentiments. 

You  will,  therefore,  be  vigilant  to  ecmtinize  and  detect  any  symp- 
toms of  treason  or  infidelity,  tempering  deciwon  witb  moderation,  and 
exercising  a  nice  and  calm  discretion,  avoiding  giving  offence  tbat  shall 
touch  tbe  sensibilities  of  a  faithful  officer  on  points  where  be  is  most 
sensitive.  In  these  matters  all  of  us  have  tbanlclcsa  but  necessary  duties 
to  perform. 

I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  at  the  Department  from 
a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability.  You  will  endeavor  to  investigate 
tbe  facts  conunnnicated,  and  if  satisfied  they  are  authentic,  take  imme- 
diate means  t«  have  the  matter  corrected. 

Very  respectfiilly,  etc, 

QlDKOIT  WaLLSS. 

Flag-O^ter  Wji.  M«rvu«, 

Commanding  Gulf  Blockading  Squadrtm, 

Key  Weet,  Florida. 
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[OOimDBNTUI.] 

NlTT  DiFABTIIIHI.  H'OBOMO'  {B.  IStl. 

Sir  :  Since  the  efBciency  of  the  blockade  depends  in  a  great  meastue 
npon  the  professional  stUi  of  each  indiridual  commander,  the  Department 
enjoins  upon  the  flag-ofBcers  a  vigilant  saperviaion  of  the  movements  of 
each  vessel  under  their  command.  A  large  number  of  moat  efficient  steam- 
ers are  being  pressed  to  completion,  and  the  Department  desires  to  assign 
theae,  as  far  as  the  public  service  will  admit,  to  those  officers  who  have 
performed  at  sea  most  foithfully  the  duties  of  the  blockade.  Yon  will, 
therefore,  keep  the  Department  advised  of  the  relative  merit  of  each  and 
every  commander  attached  to  yoor  squadron,  and  take  care  that  no  case 
of  individual  merit,  or  the  reverse,  occurs  without  a  full  investigation 
and  report  to  the  Department  Tbe  Department  also  desires  a  particular 
report  relative  to  the  officers  formerly  m  the  Navy  and  now  serring  un- 
der acting  appointments,  and  those  now  attached  to  sea-going  vessels 
who  are  on  the  retired  list,  Aa  full  authority  is  given  to  the  flag-officers 
to  send  home  the  inefficient  and  apathetic,  and  make  any  changes  in  the 
commanding  officers  that  the  public  service  demands,  the  Government 
will  hold  them  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  each  ^ngle  ship.  Rank 
has  its  merits,  but  no  consideration  will  be  given  to  it  unlosa  accompa- 
nied with  earnest  devotion  ta  the  suppresuon  of  this  rebellion,  and  pro- 
fessional fidelity  to  the  duties  imposed. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

OiDEON  Welles, 
Flag-O^ieeT  S.  F.  Do  Pour, 

Commanding  South  Atlantie  Blockading  Squadron, 

Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  other  flag-ofeers. 

NiTT  DBriBnmiT,  Mag  90,  ISSl. 
Sir  :  The  Department  addressed  to  you  a  letter,  dated  23d  ultimo, 
the  closing  pan^raph  of  which  required  a  reply,  rather  than  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt.  At  a  period  like  this,  surrounded  as 
the  Government  has  been  by  traitors  and  lukewarm  supporters,  it  is  the 
duty  of  tbe  Department  to  require  of  all  its  officers  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  int«ntionB,  without  equivocation  or  eva^on.  If  you  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Government  in  this  unholy  rebellion,  you  should  have  no  hes- 
itation in  writing  the  (act.  If  otherwise,  you  should  vacate  your  com- 
mission at  once.  You  will  also  explain  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in 
your  letter  to  Captain  Gardner,  wherein  you  state  yonr  willingness  to 
abide  by  the  oath  while  yon  remain  in  the  service. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GinzoM  Welles. 
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Stvr  DKPiBTBiNT,  Odoitr  a,  1801. 

Sib  :  *  *  *  •  At  8  time  like  this,  the  Department  must  iosist 
on  iU  right  and  duty  to  make  such  selections  aa  it  deems  nill  best  pro- 
mote tbe  public  welfare,  without  regard  to  pereonal  pretensionB;  and 
while  it  would  treat  with  all  tendemcBS  and  kindness  every  officer,  and 
especially  veterans  like  yourselfi  it  cannot  permit  individual  considera- 
tions to  influence  and  control  its  action. 

That  "  the  best  energies  of  yonr  mind  and  body  have  been  assidu- 
ously and  laboriously  devoted  to  carrying  out  the  instructiona  of  tbe 
Government "  may  be  admitted  without  the  formality  of  a  court ;  hut  alt 
men  are  not  alike  constituted,  and  other  and  difierent  qualities,  mental 
or  physical,  than  yours  may  be  deemed  requisite  at  this  period,  with- 
out the  implicatio4  of  crime  or  feult  on  your  part.  In  selecting  you  to 
command  the no  partiality  was  exercised,  nor  has  any  prejudice  in- 
duced a  change.  Only  the  true  and  beat  inf«reBt8  of  the  country  have 
been  consulted  in  what  has  been  done,  and  the  Department  must  judge 
of  men  as  well  as  means  best  adapted  to  carry  into  effect  its  views. 

Neither  the  time  nor  the  service  in  this  crisis  can  be  wasted  in 
courts  of  inquiry  or  conrts-martial,  growing  out  of  the  substitution  of 
one  ofGcer  for  another  for  any  duty.  Mere  forms  and  rank  cannot  be 
permitted  to  control  efBcient  and  necessary  action  in  an  emergency  like 
this,  nor  can  officers  be  withdrawn  from  duty  unless  for  reasons  of  great 
public  neccs^ty.  As  no  sucb  necesuty  exists  in  consequence  of  substi- 
tuting one  o£Bcer  for  another  as ,  I  must  decline  ordering  a  couit  of 

inquiry  or  a  court-martial  in  yonr  case. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GisBON  Welles. 


So  great  waB  the  peril  of  the  country,  in  the  Secretary's  opin- 
ion, from  disloyal  officers,  that  the  measTires  he  felt  compelled 
to  adopt  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Union,  -were  thought  by 
Eome  to  be  needless  and  unjust.  But  the  life  of  the  nation  was 
at  stake,  and  it  was  thought  better,  even  if  temporary  injustice 
should  be  done  to  some,  that  at  all  hazards  that  life  should  be 
guarded  against  treason. 

At  the  breaMng  out  of  the  rebellion,  many  officers  from  the 
Southern  States  were  on  foreign  stations,  whose  sentimenta  were 
unknown,  and  in  regard  to  whom,  considering  the  example  of 
so  many  nearer  home,  there  was  much  to  fear.  It  could  not  be 
doubted  that  "they  would  be  urged  by  every  poseible  influence 
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to  unite  with  their  States  againet  the  General  GovemmeDt ;  and 
should  they  do  Eo,  the  national  ehipe  under  their  command  conld 
be  easily  taken  into  Southern  porte,  and  thus  the  traitors  would 
at  once  he  supplied  with  a  navy. 

The  Secretary  took  the  precantionary  measure  of  relieving 
such  officers  from  command,  even  when  there  was  no  epecial 
reason  to  doubt  their  loyalty ;  and  thus  the  Navy  was  secured 
against  a  possible  periL  In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  no 
cause  existed  for  such  removals ;  and  then  a  prompt  explanation 
and  the  proper  amend  were  made,  and  ample  justice  was  done. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  letters  in  regard  to  such  cases,  and 
will  serve  to  explain  the  Secretary's  course : 

MiTi  'DErarrmxtrr,  Odeier  14,  WW. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  Jnly  10th,  written  before  you  vere  aware  that  the 
DcpartmeDt  had  relieved  you  of  your  commuid,  as  well  as  subsequent 
dispatches,  and  your  personal  report  on  Saturday  last,  the  day  of  your 
return,  have  impressed  me  most  &vorably  in  regard  to  your  loyalty  and 
patriotism  as  an  ofBcer,  and  your  high  sense  of  duty  and  honor  as  a  man. 

Among  the  most  pfunful  and  trying  duties  that  have  devolved  upon 
me  in  administering  the  affain  of  this  Department,  has  been  that  of  de- 
eding what  course  of  policy  to  pursue  toward  officers  from  the  r^ons 
that  are  in  insurrection  who  were  intmsted  with  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity on  distant  stations.  Not  Icnowiog  their  opinions  and  feelings  on 
questions  involving  the  mt«grity  of  the  Union  and  the  exist«nce  of  the 
Government,  unable  to  aacerbuQ  them,  except  indirectly,  and  by  infer- 
ence and  conclusions  dravni  from  their  associations  and  other  circum- 
stances, neither  satisfactory  nor  reliable,  I  was  compelled  to  act  in  some 
instances  with  apparent  harshness,  and  with  a  severity  I  did  not  feel  tow- 
ard gentlemen  sensitive  as  r^^arded  their  honor  and  professional  obli- 
gations. Such  was  my  action  in  sending  an  officer  to  relieve  yon  against 
whom  there  was  not  an  imputation,  and  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  derog- 
atory as  an  officer  or  a  nmn.  Others  from  the  same  section,  who,  until 
the  culmination  of  the  conspiracy,  had  served  long  and  apparently  with 
fidelity,  and  whom,  until  their  disloyalty  was  disclosed,  I  had  no  reason 
to  dbtrust,  assumed  that  their  obligations  to  their  State  or  section  were 
paramount  to  their  allegiance  to  the  country.  Some  who  had  been  most 
trusted  bad  proved  most  faithless.  Without  any  means  in  my  posse&- 
don  to  discrimmate  between  the  futhfol  and  the  faithless,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  act,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  done  yourself  and  others  injustice. 
It  was  an  unavoidable  necessity,  and  it  gives  me  pleaauro,  I  assure  yon, 
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to  atone  so  far  ns  I  can  now,  personally  and  officially,  for  the  wrong  in- 
flictei],  by  expressbg  to  you,  aa  I  do  most  earncBtly,  my  profound  regret 
that  I  had  no  means  of  Imowing  your  sentiments  as  I  now  know  them, 
and  to  say,  as  I  do  in  all  sincerity,  that  had  I  known  them  in  season,  you 
would  not  ha?e  been  detached  from  your  command. 

Yonr  letter — the  promptings  of  a  generons  mind — satisfies  me  that 
yon  have  a  right  appreciation  of  my  motives,  and  of  the  overruling  ne- 
cessity by  which  I  was  compelled  to  act. 

Wishing  yon  every  success,  and  hoping  the  Government  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  avuling  Itself  of  your  active  services, 

I  am,  very  respectiiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GiDIOH  WXLLES. 


The  standing  cbai^  which,  without  fail,  comee  from  some 
quarter  against  every  adutiniBtration  and  every  department,  is 
extravagance  and  carelessness  in  the  nse  of  the  public  funds. 
It  wonld  have  been  an  nnheard-of  thing  if  no  one  had  brought 
Ench  an  accusation  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Department  first  undertook  to  provide 
itself  with  ^ips  for  a  blockading  squadron  is  described  in 
another  chapter.  The  purchase  was  committed,  first  of  all,  to 
officers  of  the  Navy,  aBsisted  by  business  men.  The  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Department  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  all  the  officers  who  had  this  business  in 
duu^.  Inv^tigations  made  by  those  who,  from  personal  feel- 
ings, endeavored  to  show  mismanagement  in  the  Navy,  failed 
to  disclose  any  thing  in  the  operations  of  the  Department  at 
variance  with  the  tone  and  policy  of  this  letter  of  instructions. 
Abuses  of  confidence,  perhaps,  can  be  shown,  for  all  men  are  not 
strictly  upright ;  but  evidently  the  Secretary  did  what  he  could 
to  guard  the  public  intereste : 

Hatt  Skfibtxeht,  StptenAtr  SD,  IMl. 

Sib:  Under  the  present  exigencies  of  the  service,  the  lai^  pur- 
chases and  repairs  of  vessels,  and  other  expenditures,  great  power  is  del- 
^ated  to  you,  and  with  it  great  responsibility.  In  exercising  the  au- 
thority with  which  you  are  necessarily  invested,  and  especially  in  all 
that  involves  the  expenditure  of  money,  I  feel  it  a  dnty  to  urge  upon 
yon  a  strict  regard  to  economy. 

Let  me  also  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  promptness  in  pvepar- 
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ing  and  equipping  the  yessels,  and  tbat  yon  devote  yonr  wbole  time  aod 
attention  to  the  complotion  and  dischai^  of  the  duties  witli  vchich  you 
arc  intnistiid.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  formidable  rebeUion,  and  every 
man  is  required  to  use  bis  best  cfforl^  iu  behalf  of  bia  country, 

Fromptitudc,  vigilance,  and  economy  are  urged  upon  yon.  Scruti- 
nize closely  all  bills  that  you  approve,  for  yon  will  be  held  to  a  close 
accountability,  not  only  for  dispatch,  bat  for  expenditures. 

.  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GlDEOK  WSLLEB. 


It  was  thonght  by  some,  during  the  war,  to  be  a  proof  of 
remisanesfl  or  incompetency  in  tie  management  of  the  Navy, 
that  80  many  vesselB  were  enabled  to  run  the  blockade;  and  it 
was  believed  that  those  whoBO  saccess  was  known,  were  only  a 
part  of  &  much  lai^er  nnmber  equally  succesefnl,  of  which  the 
public  knew  nothing.  Two  facta  were  overlooked :  first,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  efficient  blockade  along  a 
coast-line  three  thooBand  five  hundred  miles  long,  and  this  coast, 
by  its  bays  and  sounds,  presenting  a  double  fixint  to  be  guarded 
■  for  a  large  part  of  the  entire  distance,  so  that  the  wonder  was 
that  any  thing  could  be  kept  out,  rather  than  that  some  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  our  cmisera ;  and  second,  it  was  the  interrat  of 
the  rebels  to  publish  every  iustaDce  of  success,  so  as  to  encour- 
age others,  and  show  the  inefficiency  of  the  blockade,  and  induce 
foreign  powers  to  disregard  it,  if  possible.  The  activity  and 
success  of  the  blockading  squadron  is  now  clearly  proved  by  the 
great  and  acknowledged  destitution  throughout  the'South,  and 
by  the  significant  fact  that  at  the  dose  of  the  war  the  cotton 
which  still  remained  in  the  South,  and  which  could  not  be 
shipped  because  of  the  stringency  of  the  blockade,  was  worth  in 
currency  8*00,000,000,  or  in  gold  $300,000,000,  which  amount 
came  in  various  forms  to  the  relief  of  the  nation.  The  follow- 
ing letters  will  show  the  spirit  of  the  Department,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  blockade  was  conducted,  and  especially  the 
fii-muess  with  which  American  rights  were  insisted  upon  in  the 
case  of  the  French  tobacco  at  Richmond,  when  the  State  De- 
partment seemed  inclined  to  grant  the  right  of  shipment : 
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UtTZ  Defixtxbht,  4prfi  10,  leas. 

Sm:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reference  to  this  Depart- 
ment of  j'our  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  addreBsed  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War,  communicatiog  the  request  of  M.  Mercier,  the  minister  of  France, 
for  a  pennit  for  an  agent  to  vbit  Bichmond  for  the  purpose  of  having 
some  tobacco,  the  property  of  French  subjects,  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  consul  there.  The  Secretary  of  War  also  furnishes  aie 
with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  yon,  in  which  he  considera  the  question  in- 
volved as  one  affecting  the  blockade. 

The  "request"  of  M.  Mercier,  which  you  mention  as  being  ti'au&- 
mitted  with  your  letter,  did  not  accompany  it,  and  the  Department  is 
not  therefore  informed  whether  a^y  step  further  than  the  mere  delivery 
of  the  tobacco  into  the  hands  of  the  consul  is  contemplated.  If  not,  I 
think  the  question  of  a  permit  is  not  a  matter  pertaining  to  the  Navy 
Department 

Under  no  circumstances,  however,  cau  the  tobacco  be  permitted  to 
be  exported  during  the  existing  blockade  of  Virginia, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GiDxotr  Wklles. 
Bim.  Wm.  H.  Skwaru,  Seerttary  of  Slate. 


Natt  DsFiBTimn,  BtpUwbtrX,  ISfil. 

Sib  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  flotilla,  and  in  reference  to  trade  with  the  Virginia 
shore. 

Yon  will  allow  no  TCssel  to  import  or  eiiport  merchandise  at  any 
port  of  the  blockaded  country.  Alexandrin  is  the  only  port  open  for 
general  traffic  within  the  limits  of  your  command. 

Ton  will  not  regard  what  are  called  "  permits  "  from  any  officer  ex- 
cept the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  or  Navy,  as  authorizing  the 
ingress  or  egress  of  any  vessel  in  violation  of  tho  blockade. 

There  must  be  no  favoritism  or  license  given  to  any  one'  or  more 
of  onr  coontiymen  to  traffic  within  the  blockaded  region,  or  to  import 
or  export  merchandise.  That  would  be  justly  considered  as  evawve  of 
the  blockade,  and  in  bad  fidth. 

No  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  is  authorized  to  grant  permits,  and 
yon  will  seize  all  vessels  engaged  in  ill^;al  traffic. 

Such  vessels  as,  under  the  authority  of  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment, may  be  engaged  to  carry  supplies  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  will  take 
no  return  cargo  trom  the  territory  blockaded.    The  blockade  is  intended 
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to  interdict  all  trade  whatever  with  the  coontiy  blockaded,  daring  its 
continuance,  and  should  be  rigidly  eoforced. 

I  am,  Tespectfullj,  your  obedient  servant, 

GiDKOiT  Whjles. 
Commodore  A.  A.  Harwood, 

CommtiTwiinff  Potomac  Flotiila,  ele.,  Waskinffton,  D.  C. 


Sir  :  Yopra,  No.  85,  beariDg  date  the  18th  instant,  inquiring  of  the 
Department  whether  it  is  expedient  to  neize  ships  that  are  from  liver- 
poot,  bound  to  Nassau,  or  from  one  British  port  to  another,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

In  reply,  the  Department  directa  that  yon  viut,  nithont  r^ard  to 
their  clearance  or  destination,  all  reseels  not  being  public  armed  shipe- 
of-wai  of  foreign  powers,  and  that  in  the  case  of  all  vessels  carrying  cargo 
or  engaged  in  commerce,  and  not  being  r^nlar  mail  Bteam-packets  en- 
gaged in  the  regolar  and  stated  mal  service  of  foreign  governments,  yon 
will,  during  the  visit,  exercise  the  unqnestioned  belligerent  right  of 
search ;  and  if  upon  strict  search  it  shall  appear  that  anna  or  contraband 
of  war  constitute  the  ca^;o  or  such  part  thereof  as  would  render  aid  to 
the  enemy,  then  yon  will  exercise  the  no  less  unqnestioned  belligerrat 
right  of  seizing  such  cargo  and  vessel  and  sending  in  the  same  for  adju- 
dication. 

This  being  an  ungracious  task,  it  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  and 
manner  not  otfensive.  Judgment  and  discretion  must  be  exercised.  To 
seize  does  not  necessarily  involve  condemnation ;  the  courts  will  adjudge 
the  whole  question  of  prise  or  no  prize.  The  more  specilic  and  debuled 
instmctions,  recently  transmitted,  will  guide  the  ofGcers  in  their  dnty. 

The  Department  has  made  it  a  special  object  to  obtain,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  aqoadrons  enforcing  the  block- 
ade, information  in  regard  to  vessels  which  were  preparmg  or  believed 
to  be  preparing  to  give  aid  to  the  insorgents.  The  information  derived 
in  various  ways  may  not  always  be  aothentdc,  and  is  of  snch  a  character 
as  should  not  be  communicated  to  the  captured  parties.  It  is  a  mere 
bdication  to  our  own  officers  to  guide  and  assist  them  in  their  dudes. 
A  search  will  corroborate  and  confirm  the  intelligence,  if  correct;  and 
without  a  search  that  shall  fiimiah  reason  to  believe  the  verael  has  con- 
traband of  war,  or  is  diMgned  to  violate  the  blockade,  or  in  some  way 
lud  the  iDEurgents,  she  should  not  be  seized. 

I  am  thus  particniar  on  this  point,  because  it  has  been  intimated 
that  some  officers  constmed  the  indlcatjon  that  is  given  them  of  a  sns- 
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pected  Tcssel,  into  an  order  for  her  seizare  vitbout  a  search.  Others 
appear  not  to  have  informod  themselvea  of  the  belligerent  right  of 
seuch,  and,  by  s  culpable  omission  of  its  enforcemeDt,  have  permitted 
vessels  which  it  was  tbeii  duty  to  hare  seized,  to  pass  anmolested. 

It  is  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  these  errors  that  this  communication  is 
made  in  detail. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

OiDEoir  Wellxs. 
Comnudore  James  L.  Lardhxb, 

Commanding  Eatt  Ovlf  Blochadmg  Sqaadron, 

Key  Wtst,  Florida. 

[coNTmnrUL.] 

Natt  BxrarntKUT,  SeftaiOHT  3, 1861. 

Sin :  Tfae  condition  of  public  afiairs  is  such,  that  the  coantiy  de- 
mands diat  the  best  men  in  the  service  should  be  called  upon  to  command 
ber  navies  and  armies.  In  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  sappress 
the  caoselcss  conspiracy  that  has  been  oignnized  against  it,  high  and  tc- 
sponsible  duties  devolve  on  the  Navy,  and  especially  on  the  squadron  in 
the  Gnlf.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  interdiction  of  commerce 
with  the  insu^;ent8  should  be  li^dly  enforced ;  and  to  that  end  the  best 
talents  in  the  service  Me  required  at  every  point  on  the  extended  coast 
guarded  by  our  squadrons.  The  energy  and  promptitude  displayed  by 
yoorself  on  various  occasions  have  impressed  the  Department  vith  the 
conviction  thai  the  coontry  vill  be  benefited  by  assigning  you  to  a  more 
respondble  position,  and  I  hare  therefore  intrusted  to  yon  the  command 
of  the  squadron  in  the  Gnlf.  From  the  orders  and  instmctionB  hereto- 
ft>re  issued  to  your  predecessor,  and  which  ho  will  transfer  to  you,  the 
general  views  and  policy  of  the  Department  and  the  Government  will 
be  obtained.  Bnt  much,  after  all,  must  be  committed  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  flag-officer,  who  wiU  make  his  own  dcci«ons  and 
act  on  his  own  responsibiUty,  without  wuting  orders  or  receiving  specific 
instmctions  from  the  Department,  in  the  emergencies  that  must  necessa- 
rily arise.  It  is  because  I  have  confidence  in  your  judgment,  as  well  as 
Id  yoor  energy  and  force  of  character,  that  I  have  called  yon  to  this  im- 
portant command. 

You  have  a  difGcnlt  duty  to  perform,  bnt  this  yon  will  meet  with 
alacrity,  and  I  feel  assured  will  surmount,  to  your  own  and  the  country's 


To  lock  Dp  the  outlets  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  continent,  so 
that  her  products  in  Hasi,  portion  of  the  insurgent  States  shall  not  reach 
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the  ocean,  and  so  that  the  craving  wants  of  her  popnlatioD  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  lands  shall  not  be  supplied  while  their  hands  arc  raised 
against  the  Government,  will  demand  your  special  attention. 

I  need  not  enlai^  upon  its  importance,  and  of  the  embarraflsments 
yon  will  experience  in  closing  the  passes  and  immerous  bayous  and  inlets 
along  the  whole  coast  These  difiSculties  will  present  themselves  to  you ; 
and  OS  the  resources  of  your  own  mind,  with  snch  assistance  as  the  De- 
partment can  scod  you,  must  yoa  rely  to  remove  them.  Such  informa- 
tion as  we  receive  will  be  forwarded  to  you  from  time  to  time  by  the 
first  opportunity. 

Some  important  su^estions  in  relation  to  closing  the  Uissiseippi  by 
fortifications  as  well  as  by  vessels  have  been  made,  and  will  demand  youf 
eamcBt  and  immediate  attention.  The  batteries  on  Ship  Island  and  at 
other  important  points  have  perhaps  become  formidable,  and  may  require 
additional  force  to  demolish  or  capture  them. 

But  on  these,  and  indeed  all  other  questions,  we  shall  rely  on  your 
capacity,  sound  discretion,  judgment,  and  decision.  In  these  I  have 
great  confidence,  as  well  as  in  the  riglitfiilness  of  our  cause. 

There  are  in  our  Navy  ability  and  power  which,  if  drawn  out  and 
given  scope,  will  do  honor  to  the  aervice  and  the  country.  The  ambition 
and  energies  of  these  men  must  not  be  repressed  by  mere  forms ;  and 
times  and  exigencies  lilie  these  will  develop  character  and  efficiency. 
Snch  materials  you  will  have  opportunity  to  eucourago  and  promote,  and 
I  commend  them  to  your  consideration. 

Report  frequently  and  fully  to  the  Department  "Wishing  you  every 
success,  and  in  the  belief  that  you  will  attain  if, 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  sen-ant, 

GiDBOH  Welles. 
Flag-O^ieer  W.  W.  McKban, 

Commanding  Gulf  Blockading  Sqaadron,  Key  West,  Fla. 

[coHrmiiituL.] 

Hivr  DEFABnoHT,  Sep(*inber  18,  1S61. 
Sir  ;  The  conspiracy  against  the  Government  and  the  Union  is  of 
so  formidable  a  character,  and  has  been  so  long  persisted  in,  that  more 
vigorous  and  energetic  action  must  be  talceu  for  its  suppression.  It  is 
essentially  necessary  that  the  Navy  should  at  this  time  put  forth  all  ita 
strength,  and  demonstrate  to  the  country  and  to  foreign  powers  its  nse- 
fulncss  and  capability  in  protecting  and  supporting  the  Government  and 
the  Union.  There  must  be  no  commercial  intercourse  with  the  porta 
that  are  in  insurrection  ;  and  our  Navy  must,  by  its  power,  energy,  and 
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activity,  enforce  tbe  viewa  of  the  Freaidcnt  and  tlie  Gorcnunent  on  this 
subject.  Privateers  to  depredate  on  our  commerce,  and  rob  our  coantry- 
men  parsning  their  peaceful  avocationB,  must  not  bo  permitted.  As  an 
important  part  of  our  operations,  there  are  also  to  be  demonstrations  at 
points  upon  the  coast  that  irill  hereafter  be  indicated,  in  the  prosecntion 
of  the  policy  adopted  to  qnell  the  insnrrection. 

So  far  as  is  practicable,  in  the  time  and  'nith  the  means  and  materia] 
that  could  be  made  sirailable,  the  Department  has  provided  the  vessels 
and  the  force  requisite  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  of  tbsQovemment; 
and  on  the  ability  of  onr  naval  officers,  and  their  proper  selection  for 
and  adaptation  to  the  duties  committed  to  them,  depend  the  futhful  and 
successful  execution  of  the  great  work  of  enforcing  national  Mipremacy, 
and  maintaining  our  laws  and  our  rights  on  our  extended  maritime  fron- 
tier. In  view  of  the  great  responsibility  that  devolves  on  our  flag- 
officers  in  this  emergency,  the  necessity  of  constant  supervision  and  at- 
tention, and  the  important  movements  projected,  it  is  advisable  there 
should  be  a  subdivision  of  the  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is 
also  indispensable  that  the  Department  should  avail  itself  of  the  best 
talents  in  the  service,  and  no  Kavy  in  the  world  Las  better,  provided  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  its  development.  Rank  has  its  merits  and 
claims,  is  always  to  be  respected,  and  in  peaceable  times  may  be  tecojf 
nized  and  regarded ;  but  when  difficulties  like  the  present  are  impending, 
the  Department  cannot  permit  its  action  to  be  restricted,  and  the  wclfiirc 
of  the  country  endangered,  by  this  consideration  merely. 

I  have  made  these  general  preliminary  observations  that  you  may  be 
possessed  of  the  policy  of  the  Department  and  the  Government  in  carry- 
ing forward  hostilities  to  the  final  consnmmation  of  the  great  work  be- 
fore us. 

Tbe  division  of  tlie  Atlantic  Squadron  would  probably  have  involved 
the  retirement  of  Flsg-Officer  Stringham;  hut  that  gentleman  having 
tendered  his  resignation  in  advance  of  the  consummation  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  you  will  proceed  forthwith  to  relieve  him,  and  carry 
into  effect  the  orders  which  he  wilt  deliver  to  you. 

Tour  ultimate  command  will  embrace  the  waters  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  cxclnsive  of  the  Potomac ;  but  until  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Dn  Pont,  who  bas  been  designated  for  tbe  Southern  diviEion,  you  will 
assume  tbe  command  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  entire  squadron 
to  Cape  Florida. 

It  is  the  especial  wish  of  tbe  Department  that  tbe  preparations  made 
at  no  inconsiderable  labor  and  expense  for  the  obstruction  of  the  inteta 
on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  neglected  since  the  capture  of  Hatteras, 
which  was  bnt  a  part  of  the  original  expedition,  should  be  executed  with 
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as  little  delay  as  possible.  In  the  iiutractioDE  of  the  Sd  September, 
directions  are  given  not  to  mnt  YMoels  in  Ocracolce  Inlet ;  bnt,  on  fiirther 
Bdrieemcnt,  it  is  deemed  necofisarj  that  it  should  be  done  on  the  inner 
bulkhead. 

Leaves  of  absence  to  the  officers  arrinng  at  Hampton  Roads  cannot 
be  granted  except  in  cases  of  nckness. 

Whatever  force  you  consider  necessary  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the 
armed  steamers  of  the  rebels  &om  James  Biver,  yon  can  keep  in  Hamp. 
ton  Koads;  bnt  yon  will  notify  General  Wool  that  blockading  is  yonr 
principal  duty,  and  you  will  govern  yourself  accordingly. 

Very  respectfully,  etc,         GmKOK  Willeb. 
Flag-Offieer  L  M.  Ooliibborodoh, 

AppomUd  to  eommand  Atlantie  BloeJeading  Sgitadron, 

Hampton  Roadt,  Va. 

[coiirmniTiAL.] 

Natt  DiFABnmii,  OeUUr  IS,  IStl. 

Sra :  In  order  to  suppress  the  present  insurrection,  and  mabtain 
onr  Union  and  nationality,  the  Oovemment  cannot  delay  vigorous  and 
effective  measares  upon  onr  Southern  coast  By  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  on  the  19th  of  April,  a  blockade  has  been  declared,  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  nith  the  r^on  of  country  that  is  in  insnrrection 
interdicted.  In  order  to  carry  Into  effect  the  measures  of  the  Govem- 
mcnt,  which  aie  persistently  sought  to  be  evaded,  and  to  extinguish  the 
rebellion,  it  is  necessary  to  take  possession  of  certain  important  points 
upon  our  Soutbcm  coast  where  our  squadrons  may  find  shelter  and  have 
a  depot,  and  irom  which  the  loyal  citizens  of  these  quarters  may  be  pro- 
tected. 

In  examining  the  various  points  upon  the  coast,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tuned  that  Bull's  Bay,  St.  Helena,  Fort  Royal,  and  Femandina,  are  each 
and  all  accessible  and  desirable  points  for  the  purposes  indicated,  and 
the  Government  has  decided  to  take  possession  of  at  least  two  of  them. 
Which  of  the  two  shall  be  thus  occnpied  will  be  committed  to  yonr  dis- 
cretion after  obtaining  the  best  information  you  can  in  regard  to  them. 
Much  mast  necessarily  be  left  to  the  combined  wisdom  and  judgment  of 
youraelf  and  the  general  in  command,  after  yon  shall  have  obt^ed  the 
facts  and  det^ls. 

The  long  and  elaborate  investigation  which  you  have  given  the  sub- 
ject during  the  sammer  and  iall  as  a  member  of  the  Board  selected  for 
that  especial  object,  enables  yon,  with  the  free  communication  yon  have 
had  n-itli  the  Department,  to  bring  to  the  subject  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  details  and  purposes  of  the  Government 
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The  men  and  means  embarked  in  this  expedition  are  of  euch  magni- 
tode,  that  the  country  has  reaaon  to  expect  therefrom  great  and  gratify- 
ing results.  It  is  belleyed  that  no  more  effective  blows  can  be  inflicted 
upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  causeless  and  nnnatural  rebdlion 
than  by  naval  expeditions  and  demonBtrations  on  the  coast. 

Great  power  is  necessarily  intrusted  to  you,  and  with  it  great  confi- 
dence in  your  discretion,  courage,  and  ability  to  guide  and  direct  the 
eneigieg  of  the  bra?e  and  loyal  men  who  gladly  peril  their  lives  nndei 
jour  lead  to  vindicate  the  nationality  of  the  flag,  anatwn  the  int^rity 
of  the  tTnion,  maintun  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitntion,  and  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  On  yonr  well-directed  efforts  and  those  of 
your  associates  will  depend  in  a  great  decree  tiie  speedy  and  succeasfiil 
tennination  of  this  unhappy  contest 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  enjoin  upon  you  to  improve  every  favorable 
Opportunity  to  cultivate  fnendiy  feelings  with  the  people,  and  induce 
them  to  return  to  their  duty  and  their  all^^ce.  Impress  upon  them 
the  de^re  of  the  Government  and  their  fellow-citizens  for  a  return  <^ 
those  peaceful  relations  which  once  existed,  and  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  interrupted.  Your  acts  and  words,  on  all  occasions,  yon  will 
make  correspond  with  these  declarations. 

The  military  force,  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  accompanies  the  naval  expedition,  will  cooperate  with  yon  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  and  holding,  as  stated,  at  least  two  of  the 
places  that  have  been  enumerated,  and,  in  concert  with  you,  taking  other 
measures  for  maintaining  the  national  authority  and  enforcing  the  execit 
tion  of  the  laws. 

By  a  recent  order  of  the  President,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  you,  flag-officers  rank  as  major-generals ;  but  no  officer  of 
the  Army  or  Navy,  whatever  may  be  his  rank,  can  assnme  any  direct 
command,  independent  of  consent,  over  an  ofGcer  of  the  other  servioe,  - 
excepting  only  when  land  forces  are  expressly  embaiked  in  veeselg-of- 
war  to  do  the  duty  of  marines. 

The  President  expects  and  requires,  however,  the  moat  cordial  and 
effectual  co5pcration  between  the  officers  of  the  two  services,  in  taking 
possession  of  and  holding  the  posts  and  podtions  on  our  Southern  coast, 
which  are  designated  in  these  instructions,  and  will  hold  any  commander 
of  either  branch  to  s  strict  responsibility  for  any  failure  to  procure  har- 
mony and  Bccnro  the  objects  proposed. 

I  am,  lespectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

GiDBOK  Wellks. 
Flag-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Poht, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Bloekading  Squadron,  etc, 
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Vatz  DiFABmin',  Januarji  ^  ISIB. 

SiE :  The  importimce  of  a  rigorous  blockade  at  erery  point  under 
your  commaod  cannot  be  too  strongly  imprcBsed  or  felt  By  cutting 
off  ^1  communication,  we  not  only  cripple  and  distress  the  States  in  in- 
surrection, but  by  an  effective  blockade  we  destroy  any  esciise  or  pre- 
test on  the  part  of  foreign  governments  to  ud  and  relieve  those  who 
are  waging  war  upon  the  Government. 

There  is  a  manifest  desire,  if  not  determination,  in  certain  quarters, 
to  break  the  blockade,  and  the  apology  therefor  will  be,  if  possible,  a 
want  of  vigilance  or  efficiency  on  the  part  of  our  squadrons  in  guarding 
the  coast  in  Buch  a  manuei  as  to  interdict  communication.  While  con* 
fiding  to  your  practical  knowledge  and  judgment  the  disposition  of  the 
vessels  committed  to  you,  I  have  felt  it  ray  duty  to  warn  you  of  the  dif- 
ficulty allnded  to,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  that,  escept  when  re- 
quired by  pressing  necessity,  there  should  not  be  a  coocentration  of 
vessels  at  any  given  point,  but  that  they  should  be  spread  so  as  to  make 
the  blockade  effective  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  coast  under  your 
supervision.  Most  of  the  tmporiant  posts  are  well  guarded,  thoogh  oc- 
casionally wo  hear  that  a  vessel  has  tuq  the  blockade  iu  bad  weather  or 
in  darkne^  or  at  points  least  likely  to  attract  attention.  Every  case  of 
this  kind,  I  have  reason  t«  believe,  is  noted  and  laid  up  as  evidence  that 
the  blockade  is  not  effective,  and  therefore  is  to  be  disregarded  by  those 
govemmeniB  whose  subjects  may  become  clamorous  for  soppUes  irom 
the  States  blockaded. 

The  Department  b  aware  of  the  difficulties  you  are  compelled  to 
encounter;  it  has  been  gratified  with  the  ability  and  resources  which 
you  have  brought  into  requisition  to  carry  out  the  poUcy  of  the  Gov^ 
emmeot ;  and  I  wish  iu  thb  communication,  warning  you  of  what  may 
be  apprehended  &om  foreign  interference,  provided  there  is  any  want 
of  vigilance  or  effectiveness  in  any  quarter  in  keeping  up  a  ri^d  block- 
ade, to  express  my  commendation,  and  also  my  confidence  that  you  will, 
even  in  this  stormy  season,  with  such  force  as  is  at  your  disposiUoo,  in- 
terdict communication  at  every  point,  and  thus  destroy  any  pret«nce  for 
breaking  or  attempting  to  break  the  blockade. 

As  fast  as  we  can  augment  our  force  or  spare  vessels  from  other 
points,  we  shall  endeavor  to  reinforce  your  command ;  iu  the  mean 
time  our  reliance  must  be  on  your  own  powers  and  capability  in  the 
squadron  that  you  have. 

I  am,  respectfiilly,  etc, 

Gideon  Welles. 
Flaff-Officer  Wii,  W.  McEean, 

Commanding  Gulf  Sqxuxdron,  tie.,  etc.,  and  others. 
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[dBCDLlB  UTTEB.] 

Sin  DiruttKiKT,  Jvfait  IS,  im. 

Sir:  Some  recent  occurrencefl  in  the  capture  of  veascl§,  and  matters 
pertaining  to  Ute  blockade,  render  it  necesBary  tbat  there  should  be  a 
recapltnlatioQ  of  the  instnictiooB  heretofore  from  time  to  time  given,  and 
also  of  the  restrictions  and  precantioiiH  to  be  obserrcd  by  our  squadrons 
andcniiaers. 

It  is  essential,  in  the  remarlcable  contest  now  va^g,  that  we  should 
eiercise  great  forbearance  with  great  firmnesB^  and  manifest  to  the  world 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  our  GoTemment,  while  asserting  and  main- 
taining our  own  rights,  to  respect  and  scrupnlonaly  regard  the  rights 
of  others.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  following  inatrnctiong  are  explicitly 
pven: 

firtL  That  you  wiU  exercise  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  supplies 
of  arms,  mnnitions,  and  contraband  of  war  from  being  conveyed  to  the 
insnigents ;  but  that  under  no  circumstances  will  you  seize  any  vessel 
within  the  waters  of  a  friendly  nation. 

Seamdly.  That,  while  diUgently  exeiciung  the  right  of  visitation  on 
all  suspected  vessels,  you  are  in  no  case  authorized  U)  chase  and  fire  at 
a  foreign  vessel  without  showing  your  colors  and  giving  her  the  cus- 
tomary preliminary  notice  of  a  desire  to  speak  and  visit  her. 

Thirdly.  That,  when  that  visit  is  made,  the  vessel  is  not  then  to  be 
seized  without  a  search  carefdlly  made  so  far  as  to  render  it  reasonable 
to  believe  that  she  is  engaged  in  carrying  contraband  of  war  for  or  to 
the  insni^ents  and  to  their  ports,  directly  or  indirectly  by  transshipment, 
or  otherwise  violating  the  blocl^ade ;  and  that,  if  after  visitation  and 
search,  it  shall  appear  to  your  satisfaction  that  she  is,  in  good  faith  and 
without  contraband,  actually  bound  and  passing  from  one  friendly  or 
so-called  neutral  port  to  another,  and  not  bound  or  proceeding  to  or 
from  a  port  in  the  possession  of  the  insu^ents,  then  she  cannot  be  law- 
fntly  seized. 

FowTthly.  That,  to  avoid  difficulty  and  error  in  relation  to  papcn 
which  strictly  belong  to  the  captured  vessel,  and  muls  that  arc  carried, 
or  parcels  under  official  seals,  you  will,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  "  pre- 
serve all  the  papers  and  writings  found  on  board,  and  transmit  the 
whole  of  the  originals  nnmntilated  to  the  judge  of  the  district  to  which 
such  prize  is  ordered  to  proceed  ; "  but  ofBclal  seals,  or  loclts,  or  fasten- 
ings of  foreign  anthorities,  are  in  no  case,  nor  on  any  pretext,  to  be 
broken,  or  parcels  covered  by  them  read  by  any  naval  authorities ;  but 
all  bags  or  other  things  covering  such  parcels,  and  duly  sealed  or  fast- 
ened by  foreign  authorities,  will  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  United 
States  officer  to  whom  they  may  come,  delivered  to  the  consul,  com- 
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manding  naval  officer,  or  l^;ation  of  the  foreign  government,  to  be 
opeoed,  upon  tho  understand  ing  that  whatever  is  contntband  or  im- 
portant as  evidence  coneeming  the  character  of  a  captured  vessel,  will 
be  remitted  to  the  prize  court  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton ;  or  such  sealed  bags  or  parceb  may  be  at  once  forwarded  to  tbis 
Department,  to  the  end  that  the  proper  authorities  of  the  foreign  gov- 
)  emment  may  receive  the  same  without  delay. 

You  are  specially  informed  that  the  fact  that  a.  suspicions  vessel  has 
been  indicated  to  yon  as  cniising  in  any  limit  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  this  Department,  does  not  in  way  authorize  you  to  depart 
from  the  practice  of  the  rules  of  visitation,  search,  and  capture  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  nations. 

Very  respectfully, 

GiDBOK  Wkllbb,  SecreUiry  of  the  Ifavy, 
Sear-Admiral  D.  G,  Fakraoct, 

Commanding  Cfulf  Squadron,  Ship  Island,  and  others. 


Natt  DEFABmHT,  April  1%  last. 
Sir  :  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  exportation  of  an- 
thracite coal  from  porta  of  the  United  States  to  any  and  all  foreign 
ports  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

The  rebels  obtain  tho  coal  for  their  steamers  from  Nassau  and 
Havana,  and  the  fact  that  it  burns  without  smoke  enables  them  to  ap- 
proach blockaded  ports  with  greater  security,  as  all  other  coals  throw 
out  BO  much  smoke  as  to  render  their  presence  visible  a  great  distance 
at  Be&  I  am,  most  truly,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

OiDBOK  Welles. 
The  J>e»trfen(  of  the  Umied  Stale*, 

Xatt  DiFABnmiT,  Aprtf  SS,  IStt. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  24th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  note  of  tho  19th  instant,  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  the  chaig6  d'affaires  of  Denmark,  who  asks  if  the 
Danish  harbor  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  cannot  he  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  order  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  anthracite 
coal  to  foreign  countries.  The  friendly  feeling  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment is  felt  and  appreciated,  and  there  can  be  no  other  than  reciprocal 
kind  feelings  on  our  part  in  return.  I  do  not  donbt  that  it  would  be 
the  disposition  of  the  Danish  authorities  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the 
privilege  if  an  exception  were  made  in  their  case,  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  am  not  aware  they  could  prevent  it.    Unless  we  can  be  permitted  to 
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aeize  the  rebel  steamers  vbicb  may  resort  to  St  Thomas  for  coal  and 
other  pDrposes,  our  tine  coarse  is  to  prohibit  it,  and  to  treat  that  poi^ 
tion  of  the  Danish  dominions  as  we  treat  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  they 
will  make  themselves  an  exception,  and  allow  ns  a  privilege  which  others 
do  not  allow  us,  then  I  would  most  cordi^ly  reciprocate  the  act,  and  ex- 
tend to  them  a  privilege  that  is  denied  to  others. 

Until  St.  Thomas  stands  in  different  relations  to  us  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  treatment  of  tho  rebels,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
&vor  them  beyond  others. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Willei. 
Son.  "Wii.  H.  Srward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Natt  DzpiBnocNT,  Itat  ST,  1881. 

StR :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tho  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  22d  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  &  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
IVeasnry,  to  whom  yon  referred  a  communication  of  this  Department 
on  the  subject  of  permitting  residents  of  certain  counties  in  Virginia  to 
carry  their  grain  to  market 

Yott  state  that  you  do  not  percdve  any  objection  to  granting  the 
privil^e  asked,  upon  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  Department  would  remark  that  anthority  to  traffic,  sell  or  buy, 
within  the  region  blockaded,  is  iuconustent  with  the  blockade  itsel£ 
All  special  permits  must  be  attended  with  difficulty  by  whatever  power 
granted.  If  trade  or  traffic  is  open  to  one,  it  should  be  open  to  alL  In 
other  words,  the  blockade  most  continue  to  be  enforced,  modified,  or 
abandoned.  In  either  case  it  should  be  a  matter  of  governmental 
policy,  in  which  all  should  be  allowed  to  participate. 

I  know  not  that  there  is  any  objection  to  exempting  the  counties  in 
Vii^uia  where  v&  have  military  possession  from  a  further  enforcement 
of  the  blockade.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  inhabit- 
ants are  passive,  or  not  actually  disloyal,  that  commerce,  trade,  and  &ee 
intercourse  will  promote  friendly  feelings, 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Wbllxs. 
Son.  Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Boring  the  whole  period  of  Mr.  Wellee'B  admimstration  the 
Department  labored  meet  earnestly  to  impreee  npon  the  country 
and  upon  CongresB  the  importance  of  creating  and  maintaining 
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a  Navy  inferior  to  no  other,  as  our  only  security  against  a  foreign 
war.  In  these  efforto  ite  Secretaiy  was  most  cordially  sup- 
ported by  his  as90ciat«B  in  the  Department.  The  first  approach 
of  real  danger  from  abroad  mil  not  fail  to  justify  every  demand 
which  the  Secretary  made  npon  the  country  for  enlarged  facili- 
ties for  building  and  maintaining  a  formidable  navy.  It  will 
certainly  be  seen,  at  no  remote  period,  that  these  earnest  admo- 
nitions originated  in  true  statesmanship,  and  that  the  economy 
which  was  so  strongly  urged  against  spacious  navy-yards,  dock- 
yards, and  machine-^opB  is  only  wastefulness  in  disguise.  For 
when  a  great  emeigency  comes  suddenly  upon  a  nation  ntapre- 
pared,  then  every  munition  of  war,  if  obtainable  at  all,  can  be 
procured  only  by  paying  the  greatest  prices  for  the  poorest 
quality.  Steam  has  brought  America  within  the  field  of  Euro- 
pean movement ;  and  if  her  power,  especially  upon  the  sea,  is 
less  than  that  of  l^e  mightiest,  she  will  be  trodden  down. 

TXiYT  DBfuenasT,  Jam  S,  IBtt. 

Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  Naval  Committee,  nnder  date 
of  the  26th  March  last,  on  the  aabject  of  armored  ships,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preliminary  measares  in  the  Intore  coDstmction  of  vessels  for  the 
na?al  eervice.  The  fact  that  a  radical  change  has  commenced  in  the 
construction  and  armament  of  ships,  which  change  in  effect  dispenses 
with  the  navies  that  have  hitherto  existed,  is  obvious,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion for  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  Qovemmeut  will  promptly  late 
the  initiatory  step  to  place  onr  country  in  the  front  rank  of  maritime 
powers. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  recapitulate  the  suggestions  contiuned 
in  my  letter  of  the  26th  of  March,  but  I  would  ngain  call  your  attention 
to  them,  and  state  my  earnest  desbe  that  Congress  should  take  action 
before  its  adjournment  on  the  subject,  not  only  of  supplying  itself  with 
the  armature  and  heavy  ordnance  for  ships,  hut  the  substitution  by  the 
Government  of  iron  for  wood,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  construction 
of  naval  vesseb.  It  has  hitherto  been  scpposed  to  be  the  true  interest 
of  the  Qovemmeut  to  build  its  own  ship&«f-war,  and  to  mana&cture 
the  anns  and  most  of  the  articles  which  arc  reqnisite  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice. This  necessity  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  naval  vessels 
and  naval  pnrposes  and  objects  are  in  many  respects  so  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  mercantile  marine,  as  to  place  them  out  of  the 
usual  line  of  private  enterprise.  The  Govermnent  baa,  consequently,  to 
pay  an  extra  cost  for  extra  and  better  work    In  naval  and  military  mat- 
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ten  it  is  iudispensablo  that  vessels,  gans,  machinery,  and  eveiy  thing 
pertaining  to  tbem  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  reliable,  and  always 
ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  the  public  necessities. 

The  Goverameot  has  several  large  navy-yards  for  building  ships, 
and  the  introduction  of  steam,  which  is  necessary 'for  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  naval  vessels  now  constructed,  bas  compelled  it  to  erect 
extensive  shops  for  making  steam  machinery.  But  these  shops  are  in- 
adeqnate  to  the  wants  of  the  Navy,  and  for  some  years  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, nnder  any  circumstances,  to  contract  for  much  the  larger  portion 
of  the  work  that  will  be  required. 

It  b  now  generally  conceded  that  vessels  for  fighting  purposes  must 
be  heavily  plated  with  iron,  if  they  are  not  baQt  entirely  of  that  mate- 
rial In  this,  as  in  most  costly  fabrics,  economy  is  reached  tbrougb 
durability.  Iron  ship-building  b  new  in  thb  country.  But  few  persons 
are  engaged  in  it,  and  it  b  a  novelty  in  our  navy-yards.  Heavy  iron 
beams,  shafting,  and  thick  iron  pbtee  can  be  procmred  frorp  only  two  or 
three  parties,  and  then  in  limited  qnantitios,  and  subject  to  great  delay. 
Individnab  have  little  use  for  iron  of  such  magnitude  as  the  Navy  must 
have^  and  there  must  unavoidably  be  great  outlay  to  prepare  for  the 
execution  of  such  work.  With  only  the  Navy  for  a  purchaser,  there 
can  be  no  competition ;  and  the  Goremment  will  be  compelled,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  pay  fdmost  any  price  the  mills  and  forges  may 
demand.  No  inconuderable  portions  of  an  iron  ship  can  be  made  and 
procnred  at  tbe  ordinary  mills,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  it  may 
be  the  best  policy  to  be  so  supplied ;  but  the  heavy  and  expensive 
portions  cannot  be  so  procmWI,  and  unless  the  Government  b  prepared 
to  execute  the  work,  it  will  be  subject  to  imposition,  and  its  vesseb  to 
marked  inferiority. 

Other  nations,  whose  wooden  sbips-of-war  far  exceed  our  own .  in 
number,  cannot  afford  to  lay  them  aside,  but  are  compelled  to  pbt« 
them  with  iron  at  very  heavy  cost  They  are  not  unaware  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  thb  proceeding,  bat  it  b  a  present  necessity.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  those  governments  which  are  striving  for 
naval  supremacy  are  sparing  no  expense  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
building  iron  vessels,  and  already  theb  dock-yards  are  undergoing  the 
necessary  preparation  for  thb  change  in  naval  architecture,  notwith- 
standing those  governments  have  at  their  command  the  greatest  expe- 
rience and  the  most  extflnsive  and  complete  iron  and  machiae  factories 
that  private  enterprise  can  produce.  Hiese  bets  are  sugj^tive  to  our 
Government,  and  I  desire  to  call  yom  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
making  the  necessary  provision  for  onrselves  by  providing  the  means 
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1  for  building  and  repuring  a  Navy,  such  as  tlie 
strength  and  character  of  oar  Government  and  country  require,  in 
order  to  maintain  its  true  position  among  maritime  powers. 

We  have  been  engaged  for  years,  and  hare  spent  millions  in  our 
navy-yards  and  on  our  steam  machine-shopB  for  ship-building  purposes, 
and  yet  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  wants  of  the  Navy  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  progress  of 
events,  nor  to  evade  the  responsibilities  that  properly  bvlong  to  ns. 
The  creation  of  a  new  and  different  Navy,  such  as  the  development  of 
science  and  art  alresdy  demonstrate  as  a  necessity,  calls  for  vigorous 
roeasurea  and  prompt  and  energetic  action.  The  Government  should 
not,  in  justice  to  itself,  be  dependent  on  private  establishments  for  ita 
most  important  and  expensive  works,  but  sbould  rely  upon  itselE  Great 
workfi,  however,  require  time  in  their  preparations,  and  lavish  expen- 
ditures cannot  liaal^n  them.  Congress  has  been  liberal  id  its  appro- 
priations for  building  vessels,  but  these  appropriations  cannot  be  made 
available  in  obtaining  the  proper  locations,  and  mills,  foiges,  furnaces, 
and  shops,  all  of  which  are  requisite,  and,  which  to  be  secured  properly, 
need  time  and  careful  consideration. 

If  the  money  for  these  purposeH  be  now  appropriated,  we  shall  com- 
mence, under  as  favorable  circumstances  as  any  nation,  the  construction 
of  a  Navy  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  country  and  the  times.  No  na- 
tion can  have  an  advantage  over  ua  if  we  av^  ourselves  of  our  means 
and  opportunities,  and  it  is  no  longer  donbtfiil  that  our  future  safety  and 
welfare  are  dependent  on  our  naval  strength  and  efficiency.  It  is  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  necessity  that  wo  make  theso  United  States  a  great  naval 
power.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  commence  this  work  at  once,  and 
the  present  Congress  should,  in  my  opinion,  take  the  preliminary  steps 
for  laying  the  foundation  for  the  construction  of  a  Navy  commensurate 
with  the  wants  and  magnitude  of  the  country.  The  place  or  places, 
and  shops  and  tools  and  other  appurteuonces  for  this  great  work,  must 
be  provided  in  season.  The  experience  we  have  had  admonishea  us  not 
to  permit  a  war  to  come  upon  us  unprepared,  yet  such  an  event  may 
he  pending,  and  the  responsibilities  and  calamities  that  would  follow 
neglect  should  be  a  warning  for  us  to  he  prepared.  No  amount  of 
money  would  repair  the  wrong  that  might  be  inflicted  from  present 
ne^ect.  A  million  or  two  of  dollars  jadtcionaly  expended  at  the  pres- 
ent time  may  save  hundreds  of  millions  and  the  honor  of  the  nation 
after  hostilities  shall  have  commenced. 

I  have  made  these  suggestions  in  consequence  of  the  near  termina- 
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tion  of  the  Bcssion,  nitboat  any  moTcment  as  jet  for  establishing  the 
necessary  works  to  produce  the  heavy  iron  and  armature  that  will  here- 
aAer  cnt«r  into  the  construction  of  our  naval  vesBels.  It  is  doubtful 
nbctber  either  of  onr  present  nary-yards  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
herein  indicated ;  but  if  so,  they  will  require  considerable  enlargement 
The  subject  is  one  that  should  receive  careful  consideration,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  authority  be  given  to  desi{rnato  and  procure  one  or  more 
snitable  locations.  We  are  now  constructing  a  number  of  gunboats  by 
contract  on  the  Western  waters,  and  I  would  suggest  that  recent  eipe- 
rience  and  the  vast  resources  in  iron  and  other  capabilities  of  the  West, 
with  the  radical  change  in  naval  arcbitecture,  demonstrate  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  navy-yard,  foundery,  and  shops,  at  some  point  in  the 
vafley  of  the  Mississippi.  Such  a  yard  and  its  attendant  establishments 
would  possess  many  advantages,  and  is  becoming  a  necessity.  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention,  with  the  other  subjects  alluded  to  in  this 
communication. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

GiDBON  Welles. 
Ifon.  JoHM  P.  Uale, 

Chairman  ^aval  Committee,  U.  8.  Senate. 


In  December,  1864,  Congress  had  failed  to  refipond  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  Secretary,  and  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject again  in  his  report,  in  the  following  mauner : 

The  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  naval  vessels  is 
causing  a  revolution  in  maritime  warfare  which  the  ablest  minds  have 
long  predicted  would  be  the  result  of  this  agency,  but  which  is  not  yet 
to  its  fiiUest  extent  appreciated.  It  changes  the  whole  character  of 
blockade,  and  in  future  wars  it  will  be  found  that  a  few  fast  privateers 
by  steam  will  harass  or  annihilate  the  commerce  of  the  most  powertnl 
belligerent  nations. 

Onr  country  has  been  compelled  by  this  civil  war  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  organizing  a  vast  steam  navy  with  which  to  catibli^  and  enforce 
the  blockade  of  our  whole  coast  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Rio 
Grande ;  and  ^so  to  suppress  the  depredations  of  semi -piratical  pri- 
vateere,  built  by  skilled  English  mechanics  in  English  ship-yards,  and 
manned  by  Englishmen,  which,  under  the  rebel  flag,  have  roved  the  ocean, 
destroying  our  merchant  shipping,  and  have  found  refiige  and  supplies 
m  English  and  neutral  ports. 

When  hostilities  commenced,  our  Government  had  provided  no  suita- 
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ble  nAvy-yard  witb  machine-shops  and  fouDderies  to  mann&cture  the  ne- 
cessary machinery  for  our  rapidly  increasing  and  expanding  Navy ;  but  the 
Department  nas  compelled  to  rely  on  the  fen  private  establishmenta, 
which  it  could  divert  from  other  engagements,  for  the  immense  work 
that  was  calling  out  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

Great  emharrasBment  was  eiperienced  in  consequence  of  this  neglect 
of  the  Government  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war ;  and  althoagh 
the  nava!  service  and  the  country  are  suffering  constantly  from  this 
neglect,  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  navy-yard  for  the 
construction  and  repMT  of  iron  vessels,  their  armatnre  and  steam  ma- 
chinery, are  still  delayed. 

Aa  early  as  March,  1662,  and  on  several  occasions  since,  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  present  my  views  to  Congress  on  this  subject  The  eai^ 
nestnesa  and  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  brought  forward  mnst  find 
an  apology  in  its  great  importance. 

It  has  never  been  the  purpose  of  the  Department,  iu  any  of  its  sug- 
gestions or  recommendations,  to  increase  the  number  of  our  navy-yards, 
nor  to  alter  their  local  distribution.  The  yard  which  wo  now  have  at 
Philadelphia,  la  altogether  inadequate  to  our  present  or  future  wants. 
It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  substitute  a  new  one  on  the  Delaware,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  League  Island,  within  the  limits  of  that 
city,  if  adopted  as  a  site,  must  gradually  absorb  the  works  at  the  present 
yard,  which  would  then  he  discontinued. 

All  of  our  present  navy-yards,  it  will  he  remembered,  were  established 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  wooden  sailing  vessels.  Steam  and 
armored  veaeela  have  superseded  these,  and  the  inability  of  our  present 
establisbmenta  for  the  work  imposed  by  this  war  has  been  the  source  of 
inexpressible  anxiety,  and  often  of  great  disappointment  and  public 
injuiy.  To  relieve  the  navy-yards  from  work  which  they  have  hut 
limited  means  to  execute,  and  to  secure  necessary  repurs,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  compelled  to  establish  stations  for  machmery  and  means 
of  refitment  at  Mound  City,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Ship  Island,  Pen- 
sacola.  Key  West,  Port  Royal,  fieanfort,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore,  But 
these  and  all  the  private  establishments  of  the  country,  besides  other 
calls  upon  them,  have  been  iusufBcient  to  keep  the  present  Navy  in  neces- 
sary order ;  so  that,  if  to  the  duty  of  blockading  there  were  added  ocean 
conflicts  with  a  naval  power  by  which  our  ships  would  be  often  disabled, 
the  sad  spectacle  would  be  presented  of  our  naval  vessels  lud  up  in  time 
of  war  for  want  of  a  proper  establishment  with  the  shops  and  means  to 
repmr  them. 

Our  countiy,  whose  strength  and  power  among  nations  must  ever  be 
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identified  with  and  miuDUdDed  by  ita  Navj,  and  which  possesses  in  sach 
abondance  the  means  of  creating  and  snstiuninf;  one,  has  not,  in  all  the 
navy-^ards  combined,  the  appliances  possesaed  hj  single  Gstablishmenta 
in  England  and  France,  Were  there  outside  of  onr  navy-yarda  estab- 
lishments to  perform  promptly  tlie  reqnUite  work  in  time  of  war,  I  should 
not  at  this  time  ag^n  press  the  subject  of  a  navy-yard  for  iron-work  for 
the  constmction  of  Tcsaets  npon  the  conuderatioa  of  our  authorities. 
Bat  although  the  Department  has  generally  been  ably  and  zealously 
seeouded  in  ita  efforts  by  private  contractors,  yet  the  &ct  that  there  is  no 
customer  but  the  Government  for  mnch  of  this  heavy  class  of  iron- work, 
forbids  ua  to  expect  that  individual  enterprise  will  be  prepared  to 
execnte  it  without  fiill  remuneration  for  all  the  outlay  for  shops,  tools, 
and  machinery  which  may  be  required  in  preparation.  Besides  this, 
unlimited  time  is  taken  by  them  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  It 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  an  instance  of  tiie  delay  to  wliich  the 
Government  is  subjected,  that  in  October,  1863,  contracts  were  made  with 
a  manu&cturer  of  reputation  and  ability  for  making  and  setting  up  the 
turrets  of  the  Tonawanda  and  Miantonomoh,  which  were  to  have  been 
completed  in  February,  1863,  but  they  will  probably  not  be  finished  until 
February,  1865,  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  tiie  time  specified  in  the 
contract  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  this  Department  had 
equipped,  and  at  its  immediate  dispos.tl,  three  vessels-of-war.  Those 
nhich  were  lud  up,  and  those  which  were  recalled  from  abroad,  had  to 
undergo  extensive  repiurs,  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made.  The 
Goi-emment  has  not  even  at  this  time  an  establishment  where  a  shaft  can 
be  made  for  our  steamers  or  a  plate  for  our  iron-clads.  The  frontage  or 
wharfage  at  all  onr  navy-yards,  so  important  for  repurs,  is  less  than  is 
required  at  each  of  them. 

Our  next  contest  may  be  with  a  naval  power  which  will  attempt  to 
direct  upon  onr  shores  acourseof  operations  similarto  those  which  we 
have  applied  to  the  Southern  coast  for  suppressing  the  rebellion.  One 
yard,  at  least,  where  iron  vessels,  iron  armor,  and  iron  shafting  can  be 
manufactured,  b  now  imperatively  necessary.  Among  the  considerations 
that  should  control  the  selection  of  a  site  for  such  a  yard  and  establish- 
ment, which  shall  become  the  depot  for  the  materials  collected  in  years 
of  peace  with  which  to  build  and  repair  our  naval  vessels,  and  where 
wiU  be  aggregated  machinery  and  tools  sucb  as  at  present  arc  not  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  and  which,  when  once  procured,  eould  not,  if  de- 
stroyed, be  easily  or  readily  replaced,  will  be  its  absolute  safely  from  nt- 
tack  by  sea  or  land.  So  fiir  as  is  possible,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 
natural  advantages  in  obtaining  the  indispensable  security  for  such  an 
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establishmeDl:,  nithout  depending  entirely  on  fortifications  and  artificia] 
means,  nhicti  would  bo  more  costly  than  the  navy-yard  itself. 

The  additional  military  defences  of  Porl«moatb,  England,  rendered 
DPcessary  by  the  proximity  of  that  great  naval  atatios  to  the  ocean,  and 
its  consequent  asawlftbtlity  by  modern  ordnance,  are  now  being  con- 
structed at  an  expense  of  $50,000,000. 

These  letters  and  extracts  have  been  introduced  not  only  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  Secretary,  but  to  set  forth  the 
policy  which  was  adopted  by  the  Department,  and  which  was 
steadily  adhered  to  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  exhibition, 
however,  is  necessarily  a  partial  one,  and  much  additional  light 
will  be  shed  over  the  whole  subject  in  the  progress  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  following  brief  summary  of  his  work,  submitted  in 
December,  1864,  when  nothing  important  remained  to  be  done, 
except  the  capture  of  Fort  Fi^er,  accomplished  soon  after,  and 
the  cordial  and  graceful  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to 
his  associates,  may  very  properly  close  this  notice  of  one  whose 
fame  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  administration  of  his  De- 
partment is  understood  by  the  people.  He  and  his'  associates 
may  trust  with  perfect  confidence  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  future.  They  will  stand  on  the  page  of  history  as  having 
conducted  triumphantly  the  grandest  naval  operations  wliich  the 
world  thus  far  has  seen ;  as  having  accomplished,  both  in  the 
blockade  and  in  battle  with  forts,  what  Europe  declared  could 
not  be  done,  aud  as  having  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  naval  war : 

In  this,  my  fonrth  annual  report,  I  have  sabmitted  somewhat  in  detul 
the  condition  of  the  Department  and  the  service,  This  report  presents 
the  distribution  and  employment  of  a  maritime  force  wbicb,  inclading 
the  additiona  to  it  now  in  progress  and  near  completion,  conatitotes  for  all 
the  purposes  of  defence,  if  not  of  attack  and  conquest,  the  most  power- 
ful nHtioual  navy  in  the  world.  In  four  preceding  similar  communica- 
tions, including  that  submitted  to  you  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress 
in  the  extra  session  of  1861,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  exhibit  the  methods 
and  measures  of  administration,  by  which,  from  a  comparatively  small 
b^innini;,  and  under  the  pressnre  of  an  unexampled  exigency,  this  vast 
naval  power  has,  since  your  accession  to  the  Presidency,  been  brought 
into  existence;  to  state  the  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  it 
from  our  commercial  marine;  to  indicate  the  application  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  public  naval  establishments  to  its  cooBtmction  and  prep- 
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aration  for  service;  to  show  how  indiTidnal  energy  nad  skill  and  capital 
hare  come  successfully  in  aid  of  iosufficieDt  governmental  provision  for 
the  due  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  to  trace  in  general  outline  the  pro- 
cesses and  results  of  inventive  genius  and  scientific  e;!pcrimcnt  which 
Lave  Changed,  t«  a  great  extent,  the  materials  and  forma  of  naval  struc- 
ture and  annor  and  armament,  and  have  enabled  our  couutiy,  while  in  so 
brief  a  period  assuming  a  foiemont  place  among  njoritlme  nations,  to 
create  also  a  new  era  in  the  development  and  application  of  naval  force. 

In  connection  with  such  account  of  the  auddon  .creation  of  a  new 
American  naval  power,  it  has  been  at  the  same  time  my  privilege  in  these 
communications  to  mukc  official  record  of  a  series  of  naval  enterprises 
and  achievements  wholly  without  precedent  or  parallel  No  previous 
conception  of  efficient  blockade  ;  no  former  endurance  under  the  fire  of 
fortified  batteries ;  no  audacity  and  aucce&s  heretofore  known  of  naval  at- 
tack upon  aucb  fortresses,  through  formidable  submarine  obstructions 
spread  for  their  defence;  no  similar  penetration  by  war-vessels  of  inter- 
Dai  waters  throngh  a  reach  of  navigation  almost  continental ;  no  other 
gigantic  scale  of  cooperation  of  naval  with  army  forces  in  eipedjtions 
and  combats  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  seaboard,  and  along  tlie  course 
of  rivers  precarious  and  dangerous  of  navigation,  can  anywhere  be  found 
of  a  character  to  compare  with  the  triumphs  in  all  these  forms  of  naval 
effort  which  it  has  been  the  duty  of  this  Department  duiing  the  past 
three  yeara  to  organize  and  to  report. 

If  in  the  prosecntion  of  daties  so  arduous,  complicated,  and  exacting, 
the  trust  confided  to  this  Department  shall  appear  to  have  been  fiuthfoUy 
and  fitly  discharged,  then  certainly  my  acknowledgments  arc  still  due, 
as  they  have  been  heretofore  expressed,  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
me  in  its  man^ment,  to  the  whole  clerical  force,  to  the  several  chiefs 
of  bureaus,  and  especially  to  the  invaluable  services  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Cliief  Clerk  of  the  Department 

But  it  is  to  the  officers  and  men  of  our  naval  service  that  the  great 
renown  of  what  has  thus  been  done,  and  is  doing,  justly  belongs.  The 
best  administration  of  this  Departraeat  can  do  little  more  at  any  time 
than  to  give  them  the  adequate  means  and  the  right  opportunity  of  action. 
To  them,  therefore,  first  and  always,  be  the  honor,  when  their  own  coun- 
tiy  and  the  world  shall  recognize  in  this  expansion  and  these  exploits  of 
OUT  naval  power  a  spectacle  of  patriotic  and  virtuous  heroism  worthy  of 
the  cause  in  which  it  is  displayed,  and  of  the  national  life  which  it  illus- 
trates and  defends.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  lite  Navy. 

To  the  Frendmt. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  TEE  ASSBTAMT  SECBETAKY.— THE  UENTAL  FOBCE 
STORED  WITH  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  EVEE  READY  FOR  USB.— THE 
MIANTONOHOB'S   VISIT   TO   EDROPE. 


Mb.  LtHcoLN,  emerging  from  poTerty  and  obscnrity,  and  as- 
cending to  the  highest  poeition,  drew  after  him  a  lat^  number, 
who,  like  himself,  started  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  laboring 
people,  and  proved  themselves  capable  of  filling  and  honoring 
the  highest  station,  without  the  education  of  the  schools. 

This  BUggeatB  two  facts,  which  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  our  country.  We  have  exhaustless  I'csoorces 
of  mental  power  treasured  up  with  the  people,  ready  to  be 
brought  forth  and  disciplined  for  nee,  in  such  measure  as  the 
nation  may  require. 

Thanks  to  our  free  institutions,  the  masses  of  this  comitiy 
are  already  so  far  lifted  above  the  brutalizing  effects  of  in- 
feriority and  toil,  that  the  mental  powers  are  not  crushed  or 
dwarfed ;  and  it  ia  found  in  our  common  schools  and  higher 
seminaries  that  the  children  of  the  laboring  poor  are  quite  as 
likely  to  exhibit  intellectual  force  and  capacity  as  those  of  the 
wealthy.  This  would  not  be  true,  as  the  general  rule,  in  tho 
first  generation,  at  least,  of  the  children  of  the  laborers  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  or  even  of  our  own  freedmen ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  we  have  generated  here  a  thinking  force,  a  brain-power, 
through  free  institutions  and  edneation,  far  in  advance  of  what 
the  nations  of  Europe  can  now  command.  "We  are  far  ahead  of 
them,  and  we  shall  raaintwn  the  advance  position,  if  we  pre- 
serve the  rat«  of  pn^iresB.  We  are  already  a  nation  of  thinkers. 
As  the  motive  power  of  s  steam-engine  is  estimated  by  horse- 
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power,  so  the  fighting  force  of  a  nation  will  hereatter  be  calca- 
lated  by  its  brain-power;  and  as  that  depends  upon  the  number 
of  educated  minde,  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  a  country  of  universal 
freedom  and  universal  education  will  have,  in  the  future,  an 
overwhelming  advantage  over  one  where  the  masses  are  de- 
graded and  ignorant.  Battles  are  to  be  fought,  not  by  muscles, 
but  by  brains.  Labor-saving  and  time-saving  macMnery  will 
be  Qsed  in  war  as  successfully  aa  elsewhere.  A  single  shot,  fired 
by  one  man  handling  hia  gun  by  steam,  will  dnk  a  ship  that 
once  hours  of  cannonading  by  a  hundred  guns,  worked  by  a 
thousand  men,  could  scarcely  accomplish.  The  Americans  have 
just  entered  upon  this  new  field  of  invention.  Labor-saving 
slaughtering-machines,  and  HonitorSjOnd  twenty-inch  guns,  and 
torpedoes,  are  impreesive  indicators  of  what  they  may  accomplish 
hereafter. 

Hence  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  such  a  reser^'e  force 
of  mental  power  is  stored  up  among  the  people,  ready  tea-  use 
whenever  the  country  has  need.  Another  importaut  fact  is,  that 
men  thus  called  out  from  the  people,  the  working  class,  are  oflen 
found  capable  of  the  noblest  achievements  without  tlie  previous 
training  even  of  the  schools  devoted  to  their  professions.  This 
certainly  is  no  reason  why  the  ofScers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
should  not  receive  a  finished  education,  but  it  suggests  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  true,  that  sometimes,  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment, officers  are  restrained  by  theories  from  attempting  what  a 
bold  man,  unacquainted  with  all  the  possible  scientific  difficul- 
ties, might  not  only  attempt,  but  perform. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  best-educated  officers  of  the 
English  and  French  service  declared  it  impossible  to  capture 
New  Orleans;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  sudi  men  would 
have  declined  to  make  the  attack,  on  the  ground  that  theoreti- 
cally and  scientifically  considered,  success  was  impossible. 
Yet,  according  to  Farragut's  higher  theory  of  dash  and  pluck,  it 
was  possible ;  and  practical  common  sense  and  courage  were 
found  to  be  wiser  than  the  formulas  of  the  schools.  It  is  said 
that  one  gallant  old  French  admiral  remained  angry  with  Far- 
ragut  till  the  end  of  his  life,  because  the  Yankee  admiral  took 
the  forts  when  it  was  scientifically  impossible! 

In  like  manner,  it  is  said,  military  science  declared  Fort 
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Fisher  impregnable ;  but  Porter's  broadsides  smashed  both  the 
fort  and  the  theory;  and  Terry  proved  that  a  place  theoreti- 
cally impr^nable  could  be  practically  stormed  and  captured. 
Thus  the  war  Las  demonstrated  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
that  this  country  will  be  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  the 
means  of  attack  and  defence,  so  long  as  it  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  free,  intelligent,  independent  thinkers.  In  Europe  the 
mind  works  in  trammels,  by  rules  and  precedents,  restrained  on 
all  sides  by  :fixed  theories  and  customs.  Here,  thought  travels 
unhindered  where  it  will,  and  therefore  it  brings  us  continually 
fresh  discoveries.  It  is  said  that  Europe  will  soon  have  Moni- 
tors and  15-ineh  gims.  Be  it  so.  American  genius  has  not 
exhausted  itself.  Wlien  the  nations  have  armed  themselves  as 
we  have  now  done,  the  ever-restless  and  ever-increasing  brain- 
power of  our  thinking  workers  will  devise  some  new  and  more 
effective  method  of  warfare. 

The  amount  of  mental  wealth,  more  valuable  than  that  of  all 
our  mines,  which  popular  education  has  created  among  the  people, 
and  which  is  held  as  the  reserved  power  of  the  nation,  is  in- 
dicated by  such  examples  as  that  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ;  and  some  facta  *  in  his  life  are  herewith  presented 

'GcsuTua  Vasa  Foi  was  burn  Jane  18,  1821,  in  fiuagiis,  Easci  County,  Hosm- 
cbusetU.  HU  rather  was  a  couDirr  phy^ciui,  b  moderate  drcumatonccs,  and  was, 
thwcfore,  unable  to  ffve  his  cbtld  the  advantages  of  a  cUsaical  educaUoo.  lie  re- 
mOTed  from  Sangui  to  I^owell,  when  the  bod  ttm  two  years  old ;  and  there  young 
Fox  receired  only  aucb  an  education  as  was  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  (hut 

In  January,  IS3S,  be  was  appointed  a  midshipman ;  and  made  his  Srst  eniise  to 
the  Uedlterraoean,  in  the  Cyane,  with  Captain  John  FercivaL  Hia  aerrice  at  sea  was 
moslly  in  time  of  peace;  and  though  few  incidents  occurred  worthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
tory, yet  his  was  not  altogether  *  fair-weatlicr  eiperienoe.  He  was  on  the  Saratoga 
In  that  night  of  winter  storms,  when,  after  baring  passed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth, she  was  unable  either  to  proceed  or  ratura,  sod,  though  anchored  off  shore, 
could  not  furl  )ier  fVozen  sails.  Tlie  ship  could  only  be  saved  by  cutting  away  her 
inastei,  and  alter  great  exposure  and  sufferin-;  of  the  crew.  Subsequently  he  was  in 
the  Independence,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  then  commanded  by  Ootnmodore  Stewart,  when 
she  was  struck  by  a  white  squall,  whose  very  fury  may  be  said  to  have  saved  ttie 
vessel.  Its  first  blast,  while  it  laid  the  ship  neariy  on  her  beam-ends,  lore  away  her 
head  sails,  and  then  the  main  yird  was  broken,  and  thua  ahe  was  partly  relieved  tWmi 
the  pressure  that  was  bearing  her  down.  Still,  as  her  head  sails  were  gone,  she  could 
not  he  brought  round  before  the  wind,  and  the  situation,  for  a  few  minutes,  was  peril- 
ous indeed,  for  she  was  thrown  so  fkr  over  as  to  l>e  filling  inch  water,    la  tUs  emer- 
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in  order  to  ehow  that,  by  the  almoet  aniversal  education  of 
our  children,  the  country  is  preparing  itself  for  any  possible 


A  glance  at  the  principal  events  in  this  brief  narrative  will 
bIiow  how  well  they  were  calculated  to  prepare  Captain  Fox  for 
the  eminent  position  to  which  he  was  afterward  called. 

The  strictly  professional  edncation,  whatever  the  profession 
may  be,  however  it  may  tend  to  excellence  in  that  special  line 
of  action,  often  unfits  a  man  for  wide  and  liberal  views.     The 

gency  the  crew  wen  sent  into  the  fbre  ri^ng,  where  tbe  wind,  acting  upoa  tbem  m 
upon  a  sail,  broagtl  ber  alow);  round,  and  she  righud,  and  ahook  tbe  waves  from 
her  as  she  came  before  tbe  wind. 

In  1844  Fox  passed  bis  eiamlnatlon  at  rhiladelphla,  and  woa  appobted  a  passed 
midshipman ;  and  made  a  crnlsa  on  tiie  coast  of  AlKca  and  to  the  West  Indies  in  the 
PreUe,  vilh  only  the  usual  incidents  belonging  to  such  a  serrice,  thongfa  gatfaering  an 
experience  in  lliese  varied  scenes  which  was  to  be  of  use  in  fiitura  years. 

In  1846  be  was  attached  to  the  coast  surre?,  and  this  also  helped  to  prepare  bim 
to  judge  of  the  Important  qnestions  connected  nith  the  blockade. 

1847  he  joined  Commodore  Perry's  squadron,  in  the  brig  Washington,  and  par- 
ticipated In  tbe  operations  of  that  squadron  against  the  Ueiicoa  coast  and  ports, 
llicn  for  the  Srst  time  he  learned,  though  on  a  small  scale,  something  of  the  operas 
tioos  of  sdua]  naiul  war.  In  comparison  with  what  has  been  since  done,  those 
things  appear  very  insignificant  now.  In  IS48  he  vent  out  to  tbe  coast  of  Bra^t  and 
to  tbe  East  Indies  as  acting  master  of  the  Plymoath ;  and  in  1850  he  joined  the  Dol- 
phb  as  tiecutiTe  officer,  and  vitited  Ibe  islands  of  tbe  PaeiSc,  California,  and  tlie 
irc«t  coast  of  South  America,  and  returned  b;  Cape  Horn. 

In  1861  be  was  appointed  master,  and  in  ISSl  and  1802  was  on  board  the  mail- 
■teamcr  Baltic  as  chief  executive  officer,  ninniug  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
Id  December,  ISSS,  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant,  and  ordered  Co  tbe  Princeton, 
which  was  the  Sag-ship  of  the  fishing  squadron  under  Commodore  Sbubrick.  Id 
August,  1B53,  he  was  detached  and  ordered  to  command  tbe  mail-steamer  Ohio,  run- 
Ding  t>e(ween  Kew  York  and  Aspinwatl.  1804  he  was  transferred  to  tbe  command 
of  the  new  mail-steamer  Geoi^e  Law.  In  18SS  he  was  detached  and  granted  one 
year's  ftirioiigh.  In  July,  18G0,  he  resigned,  having  l>cen  appouited  agent  of  the  Bay 
Stale  Uills,  at  Lawroncc,  Massachusetts. 

In  this  school  Captain  Foi  was  trained  until  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  rebdlion, 
when  his  spirit  was  so  stirred,  that  he  was  impelled  to  seek  for  some  active  serrice 
in  bis  country's  cause ;  and  was  soon  pointed  out  to  Ur.  Ijncoln  to  lend  the  expedi- 
tion fi>r  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  a  detuled  account  of  which  appears  in  another  part 
of  this  volume. 

In  Uaj,  1861,  after  his  return  from  the  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  Captain 
Fox  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  thoee  important  duties  in  which,  by  cordial  coiipcration  with  Uie  SecKtary,  and  by 
suggestions  which  hia  own  previons  experience  enabled  him  to  make,  he  contributed 
la^dy  to  the  success  of  the  Union  cause. 
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merely  profesBional  man  ia  quite  likely  to  view  the  whole  world 
iromoBe  stand-point,  and  in  one  set  of  relations  only.  This  is  &r 
from  being  a  reproach  to  professional  men ;  for  if  a  man  wonld 
perfect  himself  in  any  particular  branch  of  stndy  or  business, 
it  is  really  neceesary  that  he  should  devote  himself  parties- 
larly  to  that  in  which  he  would  excel.  A  general  education 
forbids  that  special  attention  to  any  one  subject  by  which  alone 
diatiuctLoa  is  attained.  Necessarily,  however,  confining  the 
mind  to  one  sphere  of  action,  causes  this  to  assume  an  undue 
importance  in  relation  to  other  matters ;  and. one  who  feels  con- 
scious that  he  has  mastered  the  branch  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself,  is  very  reluctant  to  receive  suggestions  from  other 
quarters,  or  to  believe  that  any  other  person  could  discover  any 
thing  in  his  field  that  had  escaped  his  own  notice. 

Hence  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  professional  men 
can  be  induced  to  r^ard  with  favor,  much  less  adopt,  an  im- 
provement, however  valuable,  which  has  been  suggested  by  one 
outeide  of  their  own  professional  circle.  It  is  probable  that  no 
class  of  men  are  more  likely  to  be  moulded  by  the  peculiarities 
of  their  profession  than  the  officers  of  the  Navy.  Confined  to 
a  great  extent  to  their  ships,  oft«n  cut  off  for  weeks  and  even 
montlis  from  all  direct  intercouree  with  the  world  on  shore, 
they  become  of  course  very  much  absorbed  in  their  special  oc- 
cupation, and  lose  somewhat  their  interest  in  the  general  move- 
ments of  society.  This  is  well  for  the  country,  because  thus  its 
flag  on  the  sea  is  conunitted  to  those  who  have  made  its  defence 
their  special  study. 

But  if  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  or  of  the  Army,  were  to  be 
called  to  administer  affairs  in  a  position  demanding,  not  merely 
professional  skill,  but  general  knowledge  of  public  interests,  then, 
though  perfectly  competent  to  command  fleets  or  armies,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  his  mind  should  expand  beyond  his  special 
sphere;  and  to  study  public  matters,  not  merely  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  but  from  the  position  of  the 
statesman. 

The  long  service  of  Captain  Fox  in  the  Navy  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  a  thorough  seaman,  to  bring  him  into  asso- 
ciation with  its  officers,  and  to  identify  him  with  its  interests. 
At  the  same  time,  an  important  part  of  this  service,  that  in 
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wbicli  he  commaiided  tbe  mail  and  passenger  eteamerB  to  Liver- 
pool and  Aspinwall,  brought  him  into  intimate  connection 
with  the  two  great  currentfl  of  American  travel,  the  European 
and  the  Califomian ;  and  thus  to  the  experience  of  the  seaman 
was  added  that  liberalizing  knowledge  which  is  derived  both 
from  society  and  travel.  It  gave  to  hie  mind  a  very  diffierent 
culture  from  that  obtained  on  a  Teesel-of-war,  and  fitted  him  to 
occupy  a  wider  sphere. 

His  resignation  of  his  place  in  the  Navy,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  position  of  agent  of  one  of  the  great  mannfacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Lawrence,  introdnced  him  to  an  entirely  new  scene, 
and  a  new  class  of  duties.  As  this  position  demands  business 
capacity  and  executive  power  of  the  highest  order,  it  shows  the 
estimate  which  keen-sighted  business  men  then  put  upon  his 
character.  To  conduct  snceessfully  the  operations  of  one  of 
these  immense  establishments  requires  important  qualifications 
in  addition  to  those  which  form  a  skilful  commander  of  a  ship ; 
and  unless  the  owners  of  these  mills  had  believed  that  Captain 
Fox  possessed  these,  the  vast  inter^ts  of  the  company  would 
never  have  been  confided  to  his  care.  They  are  able  to  com- 
mand the  best  administrative  and  business  talent  of  the  country ; 
and  to  be  selected  for  this  post  is  a  very  weighty  testimony  to 
the  ability  of  any  man. 

Here  a  new  class  of  interests  was  brought  before  him,  and 
the  world  was  viewed  from  still  another  point  of  view.  He  had 
already  an  experience,  gathered  in  ahnost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  finally  a  lesson  was 
learned  in  one  of  those  great  eetablidiments  which  are  the  joint 
production  of  capital,  skill,  inventive  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
and  well-rewarded  labor. 

Here  the  wonderful  results  of  machinery  were  constantly 
under  his  eye — effects  so  marvellous,  that  a  great  factory,  with 
its  cunning  engines  all  in  motion,  and  doing  with  such  celerity 
and  certainty  all  their  various  work,  seems  as  if  itself  were  intel- 
ligent ;  as  if  wheels  and  spindles  and  looms,  shafts,  belts,  and 
pulleys  were  only  the  limbs  of  one  immense  and  curious  body, 
animated  by  a  directing  soul.  Such  a  scene,  where  almost  daUy 
some  new  device  for  saving  labor  or  time,  or  for  obtaining 
greater  results  was  brought  forward,  by  the  restless  spirit  of  in- 
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vention,  would  be  very  likely  to  bring  any  thoughtful  inaa  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  old  and  beaten  track  might  often  be 
abandoned  for  a  new  and  better  way. 

A  man  who  becomes  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  ma- 
chinerj',  both  here  and  in  Europe,  will,  unless  he  is  a  stereotyped 
man,  soon  learn  to  expect  that  present  methods,  however  ex- 
cellent they  may  seem,  and  however  time-honored  they  may  be, 
are  quite  likely  to  be  snperseded  by  some  far  better  and  perhaps 
unexpected  contrivance. 

The  salient  points  of  the  Assistant  Secretary's  character  are 
easily  described.  His  views  of  affairs  are  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive character,  and  no  one  has  seen  more  clearly  than  he  the 
necessity  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  American  Navy  strong 
enough  to  protect  us  against  Western  Europe ;  and  he  has  ably 
seconded  the  earnest  and  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
to  awaken  the  conntry  to  a  proper  sense  both  of  its  need  and  of 
dangers  which  lie  in  the  not  remote  future.  He  has  executive 
ability  of  a  high  order,  and  promptness,  eneigy,  and  decision 
mark  all  his  operations. 

But  that  trait  which  has  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other,  is  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions  in  regard  to  new 
methods  of  naval  war,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  has  de- 
fended and  helped  to  introduce  those  inventions  which,  at  first 
distrusted  and  sneered  at,  have  compelled  now  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  world.  He  gave  an  earnest  support  to  the 
Secretary  in  introducing  the  Monitor,  and  this  support  was  the 
more  valuable  because  the  experiment  was  opposed  by  expe- 
rienced officers  and  constructors.  To  him  also  belongs  much 
of  the  credit  of  bringing  into  use  the  IS-inch  gun,  without 
which  the  Monitors  would  lose  very  much  of  their  importance. 
In  fact,  if  the  two  inventions  were  to  be  viewed  and  estimated 
separately,  it  would  be  deemed  by  many  that  the  new  ordnance 
is  likely  to  exert  a  more  decided  influence  npon  the  future  than 
the  armored  ship.  The  20-inch  gun  may  demonstrate  that 
armor  of  any  thickness  or  of  any  description  is  a  vain  defence 
against  the  guns  of  the  future. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  measure  adopted  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment during  the  war  which  more  truly  expressed  tiie  sagacity 
and  boldness  of  the  American  mind  Ihan  the  laying  down  at 
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once  a  fleet  of  ocean  cruisers  of  tlie  AmmooooBuck  clasa.  So 
Boon  as  the  real  spirit  and  intentions  of  England  were  fully 
diBclosed  In  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  it  was  determined  to 
prepare  to  meet  our  neutral  enemy  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  be  ready  to  kindle  a  flame  which  wonld  bum  before  her 
own  doors  as  brightly  as  along  our  coasts.  About  thirty 
steamers  were  immediately  put  upon  the  stocks,  whose  speed 
and  power  would  he  sufficient  to  sweep  the  commerce  of  En^ 
land  from  the  seas,  and  able  also  to  levy  contribntions,  should  it 
be  deemed  proper,  from  any  spot  whose  protections  are  not  of 
the  most  formidable  cbaractor.  The  construction  of  these  im- 
mense steamers  went  rapidly  forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  England  found  herself  confronted  by  ships  nearly  ready  for 
service,  to  whicli  she  had  nothing  to  oppose,  and  which  excited 
a  well-founded  alarm. 

This  will  appear  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  Captain  "William  Horton, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  from  a  lecture  by  the  same  gentleman, 
January  15, 1865  ;  "  But  I  have  more  particularly  been  led  to 
consider  the  quality  and  equipment  of  the  ships  which  have 
latterly  been  constructed  in  America,  and  which  are  eminently 
calculated  to  cut  up  and  destroy  our  commerce  in  event  of  hos- 
tilities. The  floating  wealth  of  this  country,  incalculable  in  its 
value,  could  not,  with  the  naval  resources  we  now  possess,  be 
protected  in  any  degree  against  the  depredations  of  such  cruisers 
as  now  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  Before  the  war  was  at  end,  it  was  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  class  of  vessels  for  foreign  service  possessing  great  speed, 
and  carrying  heavy  guns,  while  if  they  at  all  approach  the  idea 
upon  which  they  were  designed,  will  have  it  in  their  power  so 
long  as  they  continue  unopposed  by  more  numerous  ships  of  a 
superior,  or  at  least  of  equal  ^eed  and  armament,  eflectually  to 
sweep  the  seas  of  any  commerce  against  which  they  may  be 
launched.  Such  ships  will  be  fit  to  fight  on  favorable  terms 
when  the  occasion  may  arise,  and  able  to  flee  beyond  possibility 
of  capture  from  any  description  of  vessels  now  existing  else- 
where, and  which  might  happen  to  carry  a  superior  armament 
or  thicker  sides."  England  has  thus  been  compelled  to  admit 
that  she  is  overmatched  upon  the  seaa  by  our  unarmed  cruisers. 
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and  that  adimniBtration  of  the  Navy  Department,  which  has 
thus  suddenly  surpassed  England  both  in  jron-clad  and  wooden 
ehips,  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  conntry.  It  detracts  nothing 
from  the  liigh  reputation  which  the  Secretary  has  nobly  earned, 
to  state  that  his  Assistant  contributed  largely  to  the  influ- 
ence by  which  not  only  the  Monitors  and  guns  of  large  calibre 
were  adopted,  but  also  those  new  ocean  cntiserB  which  bare  so 
suddenly  startled  Europe,  and  shown  them,  scarcely  less  than 
by  our  iron-clads,  that  the  United  States  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous enemy. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1863  Captun  Fox  having  finished,  as  he 
thought,  the  work  which  the  war  had  imposed  upon  him,  and 
thinking  that  his  services  were  no  longer  specially  needed  by 
the  Government,  proposed  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  which, 
while  it  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  would  give 
him  a  much  larger  pecuniary  reward  than  could  be  derived 
from  any  official  position  in  the  Government.  But  before  his 
resignation  was  formally  tendered,  a  proposition  was  made  to 
send  one  of  our  Monitors  to  Europe,  and  he  sailed  in  her,  hav- 
ing been  selected  to  bear  a  letter  Irom  Congress  to  the  Emperor 
of  Kussia.  It  seemed  peculiarly  fitting  that  he  should  accept 
this  position.  He  had  advocated  earnestly,  while  yet  an  un- 
tried experiment,  the  Monitor  iron-clad ;  he  had  declared  that 
a  properly  constructed  Monitor  would  not  only  be  safe  at 
sea,  but  would  be  easier  in  her  movements  thau  a  broadside 
ship ;  and  when  the  opportunity  was  presented  he  showed 
that  his  confidence  in  what  he  had  advocated,  would  lead 
him  to  embark  in  the  first  Monitor  that  attempted  to  cross  the 
Atlantic. 

The  enemies  of  Ericsson's  invention,  and  those  who  ever  as- 
sociated Captain  Fox's  name  with  the  Monitors,  as  the  man  in 
their  judgment  responsible  for  their  introduction,  rejoiced  and 
speered  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was  to  go  to  Emx)pe  in 
the  Miantonomoh,  and  said  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  the 
man  who, had  introduced  these  "iron  coffins"  into  the  Navy, 
should  himself  be  buried  in  one  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

When  the  performance  of  the  Monadnock,  reported  from 
time  to  time  from  points  where  she  touched  on  her  voyage  to 
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San  Francisco,  made  it  probable  that  the  Miaotoiiomoh  might 
refuse  to  aink  for  the  gratification  of  these  men,  they  endeavored 
to  escape  sinking  themselves  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Ericsson  and 
his  friends  had  abandoned  the  Monitor  form  of  ehip,  and  were 
deluding  the  public  by  a  very  different  vessel  under  the  old 
name.  The  overhang,  it  was  said,  was  abandoned,  and  that 
was  the  essential  idea  and  thing  in  an  Ericsson  Monitor.  It 
is  so,  only  in  the  same  sense  that  it  was  essential  that  all 
steamboats  should  be  built  just  as  wide,  just  as  long,  and  just 
as  high  as  the  first  one  was  with  which  Fulton  started  from  the 
dock  in  New  York ;  that  is  to  say,  the  overhang  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  whatever  with  a  Monitor  ship.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  idea  which  distinguishes  a  Monitor  from  the 
broadside  ship.  The  Miantonomoh  and  the  Monadnock  are  as 
truly  Monitors  as  the  one  which  fought  the  Merrimack,  And  if 
hereafter  some  quite  difTerent  forms  of  hull  shall  be  invented — 
if  the  low  deck  and  revolving  turret  are  retained — the  ship  will 
still  be  a  Monitor,  just  as  the  Eoanoke  is  a  Monitor,  though  a 
very  imperfect  one,  because  in  her  transformation  the  high  sides 
of  the  broadside  frigate  are  partially  retained. 

The  Miantonomoh  left  St.  John's  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
arrived  at  Queenstown  in  safety,  after  a  passage  of  ten  days 
and  eighteen  hours,  thus  settling  for  all  time  the  question 
whether  a  Monitor  could  cross  the  Atlantic,  But  the  deter- 
mining of  this  point  carried  with  it  many  others  that  are  still 
more  important.  It  was  a  double  triumph  for  the  inventor  and 
the  friends  of  this  novel  form  of  war-ehip,  that  the  Monadnock 
should  have  reached  San  Francisco  at  nearly  the  same  time 
when  the  Miantonomoh  arrived  at  Queenstown,  the  one  having 
safely  traversed  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the 
other  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  appearing  in  a  European  port 
with  even  less  difficulty  than  an  ordinary  steamer.  These  two 
trials  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  settled  by  future  experiment ; 
the  one  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  in 
Europe,  were  two  facta  which  fully  answered  all  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  used  against  Monitors,  and  the  inferences 
to  he  drawn  from  the  performances  of  these  American  creations 
were  at  once  clearly  seen  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 

Seldom  has  any  greater  mortification  fallen  upon  a  prond 
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nation  than  was  felt  by  England  and  France  when  the  Mian- 
tonomoh  appeared. in  European  waters.  It  was  one  of  those 
stem  but  most  unexpected  retributions  by  which  God  so  often 
abases  human  pride.  Certainly  a  change  that  no  human  sa- 
gacity could  have  foreseen  had  been  wrought  in  the  relative 
positions  of  Europe  and  America  between  the  time  when  the 
exulting  cry  went  over  England  and  France,  "  The  great  re- 
publican babble  has  burst  t "  and  the  hour  when,  after  the  rebel- 
lion had  been  cnmhed,  and  the  Republic,  more  firmly  compacted 
than  ever,  it  was  represented  in  their  ports  by  a  ship  which 
none  of  their  own  iron-clads  could  meet  without  speedy  destruc- 
tion, and  which  their  fortifications  could  not  shut  out  of  their 
harbors. 

The  threat  of  sending  the  Warrior  to  Washington  to  chastise 
American  pride  was  not  far  in  the  past,  when  an  American 
iron-clad  was  in  English  waters,  against  which  neither  Warriors 
nor  forts  could  have  made  their  cities  secure.  When  the 
TimeB,  after  the  iron-clad  fight  in  Hampton  Koads,  declared 
that  wooden  navies  were  virt.nally  annihilated,  the  English 
people  little  thought  that  the  time  was  so  near  when  they 
would  have  in  their  own  harbors,  open  to  inspection,  a  ship  of 
the  United  States  that  would  convince  Europe  that  their  broad- 
side iron-clad  navies  had  been  rendered  as  useless  as  the  wooden 
ships  had  been  before,  and  that  in  naval  construction  and  naval 
war  the  European  nations,  Eussia  alone  excepted,  must  begin 
anew.  Especially  was  this  seen  when  it  was  understood  that 
such  a  ship  as  the  Hiantonomoh  by  no  means  exhibited  the 
limit  of  power  for  a  Monitor  war-ship. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  Miantonomoh,  intelligent  Eu- 
ropeans could  easily  perceive  what  sort  of  an  antagonist  a 
Monitor  like  the  Puritan  would  be  with  still  thicker  tnrrete 
and  plating,  With  greater  speed,  and  with  her  20-ineh  guns,  one 
blow  from  which  would  break  the  side  of  any  broadside  ship  in 
Europe. 

But  it  was  for  no  mere  display  of  national  pride  or  power 
that  the  Navy  Department  ordered  the  Miantonomoh  to  Europe. 
The  purpose  was  to  show  to  the  people  of  Europe  the  power 
of  free  institutions.  It  was  to  give  them  visible  and  tangible 
proof  that  the  thinking  force  of  a  free  republic  is  greater  than 
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that  of  a  monarcliy  when  the  masses  are  forced  down  and  held 
down,  and  mind  is  dwarfed  and  uneducated.  It  was  to  aid  in 
convincing  the  people  that,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  the  simple, 
cheaper  methods  and  machinery  of  a  tree  population  and  gov- 
ernment are  more  effective  than  the  more  costly  and  cumber- 
some establishments  of  a  monarchy ;  that,  in  short,  a  republic  is 
stronger  as  well  as  cheaper  than  the  kingly  throne.  The  visit 
of  the  Miantonomoh,  following  so  closely  Hie  putting  down  of 
the  rebellion,  was  well  calculated  to  swell  the  tide  of  emigration 
from  Europe,  adding  another  important  fact  to  the  accumulating 
evidence  that  a  government  that  could  put  down  a  conspiracy 
to  which  France  and  England  gave  their  sympathies  and  moral 
and  material  aid,  had  a  grand  and  inviting  future  before  it,  and 
offered  a  secure  home  to  the  people  of  all  nations. 

When  the  Assistant  Secretary  stepped  from  the  deck  of  the 
Monitor  upon  the  shore  of  Europe,  and  felt  that  the  great  revo- 
lution in  naval  construction  and  naval  war  for  which  some  had 
BO  earnestly  contended,  was  now  virtually  complete,  and  nothing 
then  remained  but  to  apply  in  tho  future  facts  and  principles 
already  established,  he  must  have  felt  that  they  were  rewarded 
in  full  for  their  labors  and  trials.  "When  the  Miantonomoh  with 
her  15-inch  guns  anchored  in  Queenstown  harbor,  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  name  of  Ericsson  was  to  represent  a  new  era  in 
war.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  science 
and  inventive  genius  of  the  world  might  next  achieve ;  but 
when  it  was  thus  decided  that  a  Monitor  with  Id-inch  tur- 
rets and  20-inch  guns  could  become  a  safe  and  swift  ocean 
cruiser,  it  demonstrated  one  all-important  fact — that  the  navies 
of  the  nations,  such  as  they  then  were,  mnst  speedily  disappear. 
Machines  might  be  invented  which  would  shatter  even  Monitors 
at  a  blow,  and  this  seemed  even  then  not  improbable ;  still  the 
old  navies  were  to  be  abandoned  as  nearly  useless.  Europe 
might  build  Monitors  and  gnns  equal  or  superior  to  the  Amer- 
ican ;  still  the  fact  remained  that  their  navies  were  virtually  an- 
nihilated, and  in  the  race  for  power  the  United  States  had 
placed  itself  far  in  advance  of  Europe. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  first  dispatch  sent  by 
Captain  Fox  to  the  Navy  Department,  describing  the  working 
of  the  Monitor  at  sea : 
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Uktup  8t*Tn  Stsah  HomraB  Uiditdhoiioh,  ) 
Qdebkstoitii,  Ibeuhd,  Jimfie,  186B.      ) 

Sir:  The  United  States  Bide-wheel  Bteamer  AnguaU  (third-rate), 
1,310  toDB  (old  measuTCment),  Commander  A.  Murray,  senior  officer;  , 
United  States  Monitor  iron-clad  Miantonom oh  (third-rate),  1,225  tons, 
Commander  J.  C.  Beaamont ;  and  United  States  side-wheel  steamer 
Ashuelot  (third-rate),  double-ender,  78S  tons,  Commander  J.  C.  Feb- 
iger,  left  St  John'a,  Newfoundland,  Tuesday,  June  5th,  at  two  p.  m.,  and 
the  two  former  arrived  at  Quecnatown,  Ireland,  Saturday,  the  16th  in- 
stant, at  four  p.  M.,  after  a  pleasant  trip  acroaa  the  Atlantic  of  ten  days 
and  eighteen  hours.  The  Ashuelot  kept  on  to  Portsmouth.  The  ma- 
terial facts  of  the  passage  are  placed  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  log, 
attached  to  this  letter. 

There  remains  but  one  question  to  discuss  concerning  the  Monitor 
type  of  iron-clada  invented  by  Captain  Ericsson  ;  Can  they  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  make  them  efficient  £ghUng,  sea-going  cruisers !  If 
not,  then  we  must  adopt  the  European  models,  abstain  from  any  further 
attempts  at  progress,  and  content  ourselves  with  a  naval  force  for  de- 
fensiTe  purposes  only,  or  invite  new  schemes.  The  facts  with  regard  to 
the  behavior  of  this  vcasel  in  a  moderate  gale  of  wind  and  heavy  sea, 
when  a  frigate  woald  find  it  impossible  to  use  her  battery,  are  aa  fol- 
lows :  Head  to  the  sea,  she  takes  over  about  four  feet  of  solid  water, 
which  is  broken  as  it  sweeps  along  the  deck,  and  after  reaching  the 
turret  it  is  too  macb  spent  to  prevent  firing  the  15-inch  gims  directly 
ahead.  Broadside  to  the  sea,  either  moving  along  or  stopped,  ber  lee 
guns  can  always  be  worked  without  difficulty ;  the  water  which  passes 
across  the  deck  Grom  windward  being  divided  by  the  turrets,  and  her 
extreme  roll  so  moderate  as  not  to  press  her  lee  guns  neai  the  water. 
Lying  in  the  same  position,  the  15-inch  gans  can  be  fired  directly  astern 
withont  interference  from  water;  and  when  stem  to  the  sea,  the  water 
which  comes  on  board  is  broken  up  in  the  same  manner  as  when  going 
head  to  it.  In  the  trough  of  the  sea  her  porta  will  be  liable  to  be 
flooded,  if  required  to  use  her  guns  to  windward.  This,  therefore, 
would  be  the  portion  selected  by  an  antagonist  who  desired  to  fight  a 
Monitor  in  a  seaway.  An  ordinary  vessel,  high  out  of  irater,  and  lying 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea  broadside  to,  is  attacked  by  a  wave  which 
climbs  up  the  side,  heels  her  to  leeward,  and  passing  underneath,  assists 
in  throwing  her  back  to  windward,  when  another  wave  is  met,  and  the 
heavy  lee  lurch  repeated.  A  wave  advancing  upon  a  Monitor,  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  finds  no  side  above  the  water  to  act  against ;  it  therefore 
climbs  aboard  without  difficulty,  heels  the  vessel  a  few  degrees  to  wind- 
ward, and  passes  quickly  to  leeward,  underneath.     The  water  which  has 
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got  00  board,  baviag  no  support  to  push  it  on,  and  an  inclined  dect  to 
ascend,  becomes  broken  water,  a  small  portion  going  across  the  deck 
and  off  to  leeward,  but  the  largest  part  tumbling  bade  to  windward, 
overboard,  without  sending  against  the  turret  any  thing  like  the  quantity 
wbicb  first  got  on  deck.  The  turret  guns  thus  occupy  a  central  position, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  lonness  of  the  vessel's  hull,  they  are  more 
eaaly  and  safely  handled  in  a  seaway  than  gans  of  the  same  height 
above  the  water  in  a  broadside  vessel.  The  axis  of  the  bore  of  the 
15-incb  guns  of  tbiu  vessel  is  six  and  a  half  feet  above  the  water,  and 
the  extreme  lurch  observed,  when  lying  broadside  t«  a  heavy  sea  and 
moderate  gale,  was  seven  degrees  to  windward  and  four  degrees  to  lee- 
ward, mean  five  and  one-half  degrees,  while  the  average  roll  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Augusta — a  remarkably  steady  ship — was  eigbteen  degrees, 
and  the  Ashuelot  twenty-five  degrees,  both  vessels  being  steadied  by 
sail.  A  vessel  wbicb  attacks  a  Monitor  in  a  seaway  most  approach  very 
close  to  have  any  chance  of  hitting  such  a  low  hull,  and  even  then  the 
Monitor  is  half  the  time  covered  up  by  three  or  four  feet  of  water,  pro- 
tecting herself  and  disturbing  her  opponent's  fire.  From  these  &cts, 
not  nnknown  to  Monitor  men,  and  the  experience  we  have  derived  &om 
the  use  of  such  vessels  during  the  war,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
Monitor  type  of  iron-clads  is  superior  to  the  broadside,  not  only  for 
fighting  purposes  at  sea,  but  also  for  cruising.  A  properly  constructed 
Monitor,  posses^g  all  the  requirements  of  a  cruiser,  ought  to  have  but 
one  turret,  armed  with  not  less  thau  SO-inch  guns,  two  independent  pro- 
pellers, the  usual  proportion  of  sail,  and  constructed  of  iron.  The  com- 
forta  of  this  Monitor  to  the  officers  and  men  are  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  class  of  vessels  in  the  Navy,  arising  chiefly  from  her  steadiness, 
ample  accommodations,  artificial  ventilation,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
light  afforded  by  having  the  boll's-eye  overhead  instead  of  at  the  side. 
The  commander  and  lieutenant-commander,  and  several  of  the  ofBcers, 
are  old  Monitor  men,  and  acquired  confidence  in  this  form  of  vessel  off 
Charleston ;  nevertheless  the  officers  and  men  deserve  to  share  with  their 
comrades  ia  the  Pacific  the  credit  which  attaches  to  extending  the  voy- 
ages of  ships  embracing  so  many  novelties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
0.  V.  Fox, 
Auatlant  Secretary  of  the  2^avy. 
Hon.  GroKOK  Wbllbs, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Waghingtoa,  D.  (7. 
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FITRTHEB  DETAILS  OF  TBB  ORQANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT, 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  CLERK,  ETC. 

It  has  already  been  Bu^eated  that  the  title  of  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Department  does  not  full;  express  the  importance  of  his 
position  or  the  nature  of  his  duties.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  Secretary,  but  this  name  also 
fails  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  his  relation  to  the  business  of  the 
Department.  The  duties  and  labors  of  the  Navy  Department 
naturally  separate  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  very 
properly  ettpervised  by  one  having  nauticEd  skill,  while  the  man- 
agement of  the  other  requires  great  business  capacity  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  business  affairs  rather  than  the  special  at- 
tainments of  the  seaman. 

On  the  AsaiBtant  Secretary  devolved  what  more  particularly 
relates  to  nauticfd  affairs,  while  the  Chief  Olerk  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  business  branch  of  the  service;  both  of  these 
officers  holding  nearly  the  same  general  relation  to  the  Secretary. 
"William  Faxon*  held  this  position  during  the  war,  and  also 
during  a  portion  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration. 

*Ht.  FixoH  UBS  bom  in  Hirtford,  Coimeeticut,  on  the  ITth  of  April,  1S2S.  He 
connected  bimsdf  earlj  In  life  with  a  nenspaper  aad  printing  office,  and  rec^red  thus 
the  adTUitageB  of  a  bu^neai  which  hae  produced  more  good  scholars,  and  clear,  vlgor- 
OUB  writers  than  any  other  In  thU  conntr;,  which  does  not  mdude  a  classical  education. 
AAer  having  made  himsdf  acquunted  with  this  business  In  the  ofHce  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Coarant,  and  having  prepared  himself  not  onl;  to  be  a  publisher,  but  a  writ«', 
he  obtamed  an  interest  hi  that  paper  and  tiecame  one  of  its  editors. 

The  Hartford  Encnmff  Prtn  (dailf ),  and  the  ComteUeut  Prtu  (weekly),  the  Srat 
Republican  papers  in  ConnecUcut,  were  also  established  nndet  the  direction  of  Hr. 
Faion,iaFebruar7,  ISSfl.  In  this  new  and  more eit«ided  sphere  of  action,  and  In  the 
didly  diacusuon  of  those  great  questions  wMcb  hare  slooe  upturned  tbe  Torj  founda- 
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The  position  of  the  Chief  Clerk  makes  Mm  the  medimn  of 
eommmiication  between  the  Secretary  and  the  business  world  in 
all  those  matters  which  relate  to  the  practical  working  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  plans  adopted.  Others  might  decide  upon  the 
form  and  size  of  a  ship,  bnt  the  actual  building  of  the  Yeseel, 
the  contTftcts,  the  payments,  these  most,  of  com-se,  be  committed 
to  the  proper  hands ;  but  for  the  general  supervision  of  these 
things,  as  well  as  for  a  condensed  statement  of  all,  the  Secre- 
tary depends  upon  the  Chief  Clerk.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
the  other  countless  operations  of  the  Department.  He  is  the 
engioeer-in-chief  of  the  operating  force.  He  arranges  the  de- 
tails, and  also  sums  up  and  generalizes  results,  that  at  a  glance 
the  Secretary  may  smrey  the  whole  field  and  understand  the 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  amount  of  boBinesa  which  paseed  through  this  officer's 
hands  may  be  partially  seen  by  considering  that  about  six  hun- 
dred ships  were  purchased,  built,  or  hired  during  the  war  j  that 
armaments,  crews,  and  stores  were  to  be  provided  for  all  these ; 
.  that  contracts  for  guns,  for  machinery,  for  stores,  for  timber  and 
materials  of  all  descriptions  were  to  be  entered  into,  and  for 
all  these  payment  was  to  be  made  in  due  time.  These  things 
give  only  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  and  variety  of 
bnsinesa  that  was  constantly  demanding  attention,  and'which 
required  the  iltinost  vigilance  and  unwearied  care.  To  arrange 
and  systematize  all  this,  to  divide  all  aright  among  the  ap- 
propriate bureaus,  to  conduct  or  supervise  the  correspondence 
which  did  not  require  the  Secretary's  own  hand,  was  particularly, 

ttonB  of  Bociet;,  and  in  both  aocial  uid  political  relations  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
State,  Ur.  Fitian  acqiured  tbe  Indnenoe,  tbe  bretuHb  of  rieir,  the  Ttrietf  of  iofonnaUoii, 
and  the  firmness  of  cunTicdon  which  Stied  him  for  the  important  part  which  be  bu  since 
performed  in  our  great  national  Btruggle.  He  was  thua  prepared  to  gire  his  aerrices 
to  his  country  not  merely  from  a  cool  sense  of  dutj,  but  with  an  ardent  lore  for  the 
right  and  for  the  TTmon  which  atimnlated  all  lui  powers.  Hie  knowledge  of  the  po- 
litical interests  and  mOTemenU  of  the  country  enabled  him  to  Judge  of  the  bearing 
■nd  probable  effect  of  important  measures,  and  hia  advice  was  often  MUgbt  and  erer 
Ttlaed  by  the  Secretary. 

Scarcely  had  tbe  brief  sketch  of  the  Chief  Clerk  been  finished,  when  Captain  Fox, 
haring  been  sent  to  Europe  b  tbe  Ulnntononot),  Mr.  Faioa  was  nominated  to  Uig 
Senate  as  S  listant  Seci«tary  of  tbe  Nary,  and  was  at  once  confirmed,  without  an  of- 
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during  the  war,  a'  task  which  demanded  ancommon  bnsinesa  ac- 
curacy and  tact. 

Tlie  quiet  of  the  Navy  Department  has  misled  many  a 
bustling  man,  who  has  rushed  in  froip  the  show  and  bustle  and 
noise  of  Wall  Street  or  commercial  circles,  and  finding  himself 
in  a  spot  where  all  was  hushed,  no  Babel  of  brokers'  hoards  or 
auction-rooms,  no  steam-engine's  roar  and  clatt«r,  has  concluded, 
while  the  perspiration  was  drying  on  his  own  face,  that  all  about 
him  were  either  asleep  or  unbearably  dull.  The  writer  has  heard 
very  busy  men  say  they  disliked  to  visit  the  Navy  Department, 
it  waa  auch  a  sleepy  place.  Members  of  Congress  going  from 
the  activities  and  Uvdy  scenes  of  the  House  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment, find  all  so  still,  no  loud  debate,  or  universal  conversation 
or  stir,  that  they  feel  as  if  nothing  were  going  on. 

Correspondents  and  editors  of  some  newspapers  have  thought 
they  were  publishing  a  very  profound  observation  when  they 
described  the  Secretary  and  his  associates  as  dozing  over  the 
perils  of  the  country,  and  thousands  really  believed  that  dozing 
inactivity  reigned  over  all  the  operations  of  the  Department.  The 
War  Department  had  its  campe,  and  forts,  and  wa^-ing  banners 
everywhere,  its  pomp  of  armies,  itS  march  of  cohunns  through 
the  streets,  the  tramp  of  its  cavalry,  its  rumbling  batteries,  its 
long  army  trains,  its  orderlies  dashing  swiftly  about,  and  thou- 
sands of  uniforms  flashing  on  prancing  steeds,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  daily  were  the  gay  pomp  and  cireum- 
stance  of  war,  and  all  could  see  that  somethiug  was  being 
done.  And  great  and  glorious  things  were  indeed  done.  But 
the  public  made  an  egregious  mistake  wlien  they  concluded  th&t 
nothing  important  was  going  forward  in  the  quiet  rooms  of  the 
Navy  Department,  because  there  was  no  bustle  or  noise.  The  stir 
which  they  occasioned  waa  up  and  down  three  thousand  miles 
of  coast,  along  thousands  of  miles  of  "Western  rivers,  and  in  tlie 
harbors  of  the  South,  and  on  the  ocean  far  removed  from  tlie 
observation  of  the  public,  unheard  in  great  degree,  and  there- 
fore unknown.  Instead  of  dashing  orderlies  and  messengera 
rushing  to  and  from  the  Navy  Department,  the  unheard  tele- 
graph brought  and  received  its  orders,  and  tlie  public  saw  not 
the  fleets  that  these  orders  put  in  motion,  and  had  no  means  of 
estimating  aright  the  work  they  were  performing.    A  single 
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Stroke  upon  a  bell,  the  handing  of  a  dispatch  to  a  messenger, 
wonld  probably  be  all  that  an  observer  conld  hear  or  see  of  a 
tranBaction  upon  which  the  most  imp6rtant  interests  depended, 
and  he  might  therefore  eappose,  as  many  did,  that  little  or 
nothing  was  being  accomphflhed.  The  Chief  Clerk  obtained  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of  details.  In  collecting  the  inaterialB  for 
this  history,  the  writer  seldom  knew  him  to  hesitate  in  r^ard  to 
any  point  respecting  which  information  was  needed.  He  either 
knew  himself  what  was  sought  for,  or  he  could  refer  to  the  book, 
or  the  record,  or  the  person  from  which  the  knowledge  could 
be  obtained;  and  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  work  is  dne  to  the 
unwearied  kindness  with  which  all  possible  aid  was  afforded. 
The  amount  of  work  which  he  was  able  to  perform  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  his  means  were  orderly  disposed  and  always 
within  his  reach,  and  the  machinery  of  his  office  wrought  not 
only  with  rapidity  but  with  machine-hke  accuracy.  By  com- 
mon consent  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  position  he  occu- 
pied, and  he  performed  a  work  during  the  war  much  more  im- 
portant than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  is  beheved  that  such  a  difficult  and  gigantic  task  as  was  so 
successfully  performed  by  the  Navy  Department  was  never  be- 
fore executed  with  bo  little  of  bustle,  or  surface  i^tation  of  any 
kind.  It  was  due  very  much  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
selected  his  subordinates  with  discrimination,  so  that  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  work  were  committed  to  those  who  were 
eminently  the  men  for  the  station,  and  that  all  worked  together 
in  harmony.  In  the  working  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  supervision  of  the  whole  business  machinery, 
by  which  results  were  to  be  reached,  the  Chief  Clerk  found  his 
appropriate  place,  a  wide  and  important  sphere  of  action,  which 
could  be  well  filled  only  by  one  of  great  business  talent  and 
skill.  The  power,  then,  with  which  the  Department  was 
worked,  was,  first  of  all,  the  combined  force  of  these  three 
minds,  each  laboring  in  its  own  sphere,  but  unitedly  to  a  com- 
mon end,  and  the  quiet  with  which  they  wrought  was  indicative 
not  of  inaction,  hut  of  order  and  of  real  power. 

The  war  having  been  finished,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
business  of  the  peace  establishment  came  naturally  within  the 
sphere  which  the  Chief  Clerk  had  formerly  occupied,  and  Mr. 
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Faxon  found  himself  already  prepared  for  a  position  which  was 
new  rather  in  .name  than  in  the  character  of  its  duties.  He 
brought  to  the  office  one  important  qnalification,  the  faculty  of 
attending  to  a  great  variety  of  details  without  confusion,  and 
of  turning  easily  from  one  subject  to  another  and  giving  due 
attention  to  each.  Many  men  possessing  every  other  quality 
for  business  have  failed  £rom  the  lack  of  this.  Having  become 
occupied  with  one  affair,  a  sudden  interruption  is  apt  to  disturb 
them.  They  cannot  readily  call  off  the  mind  from  what  it  is 
considering  and  turn  to  the  new  question,  and  therefore  busi- 
ness drags  or  gets  into  confusion,  and  those  waiting  for  action 
become  impatient.  In  such  an  office  as  that  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  single  bonr  will  sometimes  bring  what 
would  seem  an  almost  impossible  yariety  of  affairs.  Senators, 
chairmen  of  House  committees,  contractorB,  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  to  inquire  where  their  friends  are,  men  who  seek  ap- 
pointments for  themselves  or  others,  clerks  with  all  kinds  of 
papers  to  be  inspected  or  signed,  men  with  every  sort  of  com- 
plaints, friends  to  make  a  call,  collectors  of  autographs,  perhaps 
a  historian  baffled  in  bis  hmit  for  a  fact — all  these  sometimes 
crowd  a  morning  hour,  and  each  would  feel  insulted  or  grieved 
if  his  case  were  not  deemed  to  be  of  very  special  and  peculiar 
importance. 
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The  bearing  which  this  topic  has  npon  the  operations  of  the 
Navy  Department  will  be  seen  by  conBidering  that  if  the  war 
had  been  against  a  foreign  power,  the  united  loyalty  and  entho- 
siasm  of  the  people  would  have  rendered  the  task  of  the  Got- 
emment  a  comparatively  easy  one.  Crippled  though  it  was  in 
its  reeources,  while  a  widespread  sympathy  with  the  rebellion 
even  in  the  States  which  did  not  secede,  and  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  make  conceesions  rutber  than  resort  to  force,  would 
render  any  suitable  prepio'ation  for  war  an  almost  impoBsible 
thing.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  would  also  be  largely 
increased  if  the  proper  resources  of  the  Government  were  bo 
disposed,  by  previous  treachery,  as  to  be  beyond  control. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  show  aright  the  work  actually  per- 
formed by  the  Navy  Department,  the  difficulties  which  beeet, 
and  the  obstacles  which  were  surmounted,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
b^Inning  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration. 

Probably  no  nation  was  ever  more  completely  unprepared 
for  a  great  conflict  than  was  our  Government  when  the  rebels 
committed  their  first  hostile  acts  by  seizing  forts,  arsenals,  and 
ships.  A  dismantled  ship  without  an  armament,  a  fortress  vrith 
its  guns  dismounted  and  spiked,  and  the  garrison  gone,  would 
not  adequately  represent  the  utter  impotency  of  the  [Jmted 
Statra  for  attack  or  defence,  when  it  was  first  clearly  seen  that 
there  was  no  escape  from  war  without  yielding  both  the  nation's 
honor  and  life. 
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Many  who  were  rebek  in  heart  and  porpoae  had  a  control 
in  the  Government  just  previous  to  the  ■war,  and  the  most 
powerful  minds  of  the  South,  and  Bome  even  at  the  North,  were 
cOQspu-iag  with  these  State  officers,  so  to  destroy  the  credit 
of  the  Government,  60  to  dispose  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  bo  to 
scatter  or  destroy  its  resource  or  transfer  them  to  the  possession 
of  the  South,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  it  either  to  strike  an 
oflfensive  blow,  or  to  defend  itself  when  the  plan  of  the  traitors 
was  mature. 

The  little  Army  was  beyond  reach  on  the  frontier,  under 
command  of  General  Twigge,  selected  for  his  work  ;  the  Navy 
was  chiefly  in  foreign  seas,  or  remote  from  the  spot  where  ships 
would  be  needed  most  and  soonest ;  forts,  arsenals,  ships,  navy- 
yards  were  placed,  so  far  as  possible,  in  charge  of  the  friends  of 
the  South  ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  men,  and  some  of  them  in  important  places,  who 
used  their  situations  as  far  as  possible  to  give  information  of 
every  plan  and  movement  of  the  Government,  and  to  aid  the 
plot  of  the  conspirators. 

In  addition  to  these  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  a  ma- 
terial nature,  the  country  had  lost  much  of  its  moral  power. 
The  habit  of  yielding  to  Sonthem  dictation  seemed  to  have 
sapped  the  manhood  of  the  North.  The  life-force  of  the  nation 
was  absorbed  in  the  porsuite  of  peace,  and  peace  was  demanded 
by  every  interest  of  the  merchMit,  the  manufacturer,  the  banker, 
and  the  man  of  wealth.  They  were  at  first  slow  to  put  a  higher 
estimate  npon  principle,  and  national  unity,  and  national  honor, 
than  they  did  upon  money. 

Many,  perhaps  most  of  our  leading  statesmen,  men  who 
largely  controlled  the  opinions  of  the  people,  were  entirely  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Southern  leaders.  They 
conld  not  believe  that  it  was  really  then*  settled  purpose  to  or- 
ganize a  separate  government,  even  at  the  perils  and  cost  of 
war.  It  seemed  to  most  an  incredible  thing  that  men  who  not 
only  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  but  had  freely  enjoyed 
more  than  their  dae  share  of  the  honors,  the  profits,  and  general 
blessings  of  our  common  Government,  whose  every  important 
demand  had  been  granted  by  the  North,  in  a  spirit  which  often 
passed  the  bounds  of  proper  concession,  could  plot  the  ruin  of 
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the  country  from  whose  protecting  power  and  cherisbing  kind- 
ness they  had  received  their  aU. 

Men  would  not  helieve  that  Americans  coidd  be  guilty  of  bo 
foul  a  crime,  and  therefore  the  very  enonnity  of  this  iniquity, 
by  placing  it  beyond  belief,  gave  the  conspirators  a  temporary 
eeeurity,  and  time  to  perfect  their  plot.  They  retained  boldly 
their  places  under  the  Government,  using  their  positions  to  plan 
r  and  secure  the  success  of  their  cause.  This  also  was  for  a  time 
an  effectual  shield.  Who  could  believe  that  Americans  would 
cast  away  fidelity  to  a  trust,  honor,  manliness,  and  even  the 
solemnity  of  their  official  oaths,  and  remain  in  the  Depart-' 
menta,  in  the  Senate  and  House,  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
recognized  officers  of  the  Government,  receiving  their  proper 
pay,  while  every  thought  and  feeling  of  their  hearts  was  false 
to  their  trusts,  and  eveiy  act  was  that  of  a  deliberate  traitor? 

It  is  an  honorable  proof  of  the  superior  moral  condition  of 
the  North  that  it  could  form  no  conception  of  such  a  monstrous 
crime,  and  refiised  at  first  to  believe  it  even  a  possible  thing. 
Hence  the  leading  thought  of  our  foremost  men  at  the  time  of 
iSr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  seemed  to  be,  "  The  South  intends  in 
this  movement  only  to  obtain  some  fresh  concessions,  some  new 
guaranties  for  her  property  and  what  she  deems  to  be  her 
rights,  and  in  view  of  the  priceless  value  of  the  Union  we  must 
concede  to  the  utmost  limits  of  safety  and  honor."  What  those 
limits  were  it  is  well  perhaps  to  consider,  in  order  to  show 
what  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was  when  the  Navy  Departs 
ment  began  its  operations. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  the  rebellion 
had  made  such  progress  that  from  Pennsylvania  to  Key  West 
only  three  forts,  Fortress  Monroe,  Sumter  with  its  handful  of 
eighty  men,  and  Pickens  at  Pensacola,  remained  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  all  its  property  and  defences  on  the  Southern  coast; 
and  because  this  general  statement  gives  no  clear  idea  of  the 
loss,  or  the  disadvantage  at  which  it  placed  the  Government^ 
the  following  account  is  presented  in  detail  of  the  fortifications 
and  property  which  the  insurgents  seized :  Fort  Moultrie  and 
Castle  Pinckney,  in  Charleston  harbor ;  Forta  Fisher,  Caswell, 
and  Macon,  commanding  the  entrarice  to  Beaufort  and  Wilming- 
ton ;  Fort  Pulaski,  at  Savannah ;  Forts  Mot^an  and  Gaines,  at 
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Mobile ;  Forts  Philip  and  Jackson,  below  New  Orleans ;  Fort 
Pike,  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  ;  Forte  Barrancas  and  McEae,  at 
Pensacola ;  and  the  Army  and  all  the  public  property  in  Texa^ 
Add  to  this  list  the  arsenals,  custom-houses,  minte,  post-offices, 
revenue  cutters,  and  sub-treasuries,  which  were  all  seized 
throughout  the  South,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  rebela  had 
taken  from  the  Government  thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  besides  seizing  nearly  all  the  defences  of  the  South,  , 
before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  boldest  and  truest-hearted  men 
should  have  been  startled  at  this  first  scene  in  tlie  tragedy ; 
ftnd  there  is  perhaps  Uttle  room  for  censure,  because  their 
firet  efforts  were  to  avert  the  storm  by  hastening  with  various 
offers  of  concession.  True  it  is,  that  viewed  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  some  of  the  propositions  made  seem  almost 
like  a  timid  surrender  of  the  very  manhood  of  the  North,  like 
the  abandonment  of  essential  principles ;  but  we-  must  remem- 
ber that  the  light  of  this  day  had  not  then  risen  upon  the 
coimtry. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  proffered  concessions  and  various 
efforts  for  peace,  will  show  how  opposed  to  war  was  the  heart 
of  the  country,  how  reluctant  to  begin  violent  resistance  even 
to  treason ;  and  this  will  reveal  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  Navy  Department  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the 
Government. 

They  were  called  upon  to  inaugurate  war  on  the  most  stu- 
pendous scale,  while  many  of  our  most  trusted  leaders  were 
almost  on  their  knees,  desiring  peace  on  terms  that  seem  to  us 
humiliating  now,  and  which  demoralized,  almost  fatally,  the 
people  of  the  country.  Without  ships  or  materiel  and  the  whole 
country  averse  to  war,  the  Navy  Department  was  called  upon 
to  create  a  Navy  equal  to  that  of  France  or  England ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  this  work  was  actually  done,  let  the  country 
consider  whether  any  thing  lees  than  consummate  business  skili, 
far-seeing  sagacity,  promptness,  energy,  and  executive  abihty  of 
the  highest  order,  could  have  performed  the  task. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  closed  with  the  declaration 
that  a  State  could  not  constitutionally  be  coerced,  a  sentiment 
which  would  annihilate  tlie  national  Government,  and  that  gave 
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fiUl  esDction  to  every  doctrine  and  act  of  tbe  traitore.  Wten 
■we  consider  that  thia  opinioa  went  forth  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  clothed  with  all  the  oflBcial  power  of 
that  high  position,  and  that  it  came  from  the  chief  of  a  great 
^Northern  party,  it  is  seen  that  it  was  an  efficient  instrument 
for  dividing  the  North,  for  misleading  and  corrupting  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  encooraging  the  hearts  of  the  traitore.  It  was  like 
attempting  the  moral  disarming  of  the  North,  the  sapping  of 
the  very   truths  and  principles    on  which  our   Government 


It.  is  sufficient'  to  state  the  main  points  of  the  propc^itions 
which  the  leadsrs  of  the  Republican  party,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, made  to  the  insurgents  after  the  inangnration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln; 

They  offered  additional  guaranties  for  the  prompt,  faithful, 
and  nnhindered  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

They  proJMjsed  to  pay  the  full  value  of  every  slave  not  re- 
covered, through  any  assistance  given  in  the  Free  States  to  the 
fugitive. 

They  were  willing  to  amend  the  Constitation  so  aa  to  place 
slavery  beyond  the  control  of  Congress,  and  render  it  forever 
secure  as  one  of  the  recognized,  rightfiil,  and  perpetual  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

This  last  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Corwin  in  the  House, 
and  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  Peace  Conference,  and  was  passed  as  a 
joint  resolution  by  a  two-thirds  majority  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  measures  better 
calculated  than  these  to  blind  and  sear  the  conscience  of  the 
North  ?  They  reduced  the  country  to  a  state  of  moral  impo- 
tency  in  regard  to  the  great  issues  before  it ;  and  how  could  the 
Depai-tments  expect  or  even  hope  for  a  vigorous  response  when 
the  call  was  made  for  a  war  upon  those  who  declared  they  had 
seceded  in  order  to  build  an  empire  on  the  comer-stone  of 
slavery  ? 

"What  was  the  crime  in  this,  when  the  NOTthem  leaders 
had  just  offered  to  assume  aU  tlie  guilt  of  slavery,  and  make  it, 
by  the  Constitution  itself,  perpetual !  There  was  at  first  no 
moral  principle  to  which  to  appeal,  and  no  moral  basis  for  the 
war  to  rest  upon ;  and  the  Navy  Department  felt  the  fnU  force 
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of  the  difficulty.  The  whole  service  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
demoralized,  and  disloyalty  and  treachery  were  on  all  sides 
thwarting  the  plans  of  the  Government. 

The  following  is  related  as  one  only  among  the  conntless 
phases  of  the  treachery  which  the  Navy  Department  was  called 
upon  to  meet  and  baffle  :  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict 
the  rebels  were  partictdarly  anxioiis  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  movements  of  the  Navy,  and  even  the  intentions  of 
the  Secretary,  They  knew  that  if  they  could  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  this  Department,  they  could  anticipate  any  attempt 
to  succor  Sumter  or  recapture  the  other  Sonthem  forts.  Ko 
art  which  could  be  devised  by  men  skilled  in  iHtrigue  was  left 
untried  to  gain  this  coveted  knowledge. 

In  the  evening  of  the  first  of  April,  1861,  a  package  was 
brought  from  the  Presideut  by  his  private  secretary,  and  band- 
ed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  contained  a  very  re- 
markable order.  At  that  time  Commodore  Stringham  was  per- 
forming the  duties  which  belong  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Detail,  a  bureau  not  then  created.  These  duties  involve  of 
course  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  relations  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  detailing  officer  would  necessarily 
know  the  whole  ^w«w.«^  of  the  Navy,  the  position  and  duties 
of  every  officer,  and  even  every  movement  proposed  or  actual. 
With  this  officer  under  rebel  influences,  a1m(»t  the  private 
thoughts  of  the  Secretary  might  be  revealed  to  the  conspirators. 
The  loyalty  of  Commodore  Stringham  was  beyond  suspicion ; 
the  conspirators  knew  he  could  not  be  approached. 

The  order  already  mentioned  provided,  first  of  all,  for  the 
removal  of  Commodore  Stringham  to  a  distant  station,  to  take 
command  of  the  Home  Squadron ;  and  then  directed  the  Sec- 
retary to  appoint  in  his  place  Captain  Samuel  Barron,  with  spe- 
cial instructions  to  put  him  in  possession  of  full  information 
concerning  the  Navy,  its  officers,  and  its  movements.  The 
Secretary,  knowing  well  the  character  and  sentiments  of  Cap- 
tain Barron,  went  immediately  to  the  President.  As  it  was 
quite  an  unusual  hour  for  such  an  interview,  the  President,  as 
the  Secretary  entered  his  room,  exclaimed,  pleasantly,  "  What 
liave  I  been  doing  wrong  now ! "  The  Secretary  showed  him 
the  order,  and  explained  to  him  that  the  sympathies  of  Barron 
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irere  all  warmly  with  the  conspirators,  and  that  he  conld  not 
think  of  having  a  man  thrust  into  his  Department  and  in  sach 
a  position,  eepeeially  one  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  trust.  The 
President  rephed  that  he  had  signed  many  papers  that  day 
which  he  had  not  examined,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  himself 
of  Barron ;  that  he  had  signed  the  order  as  he  had  other  papers, 
trusting  to  those  in  whom  he  thought  he  ought  to  confide,  and 
concluded  by  telling  the  Secretary  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
order  and  retain  Commodore  Stringham  in  his  place,  or  select 
for  it  any  other  man  whom  he  approved. 

It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  inquire  where  or  how  this 
dangerous  paper  originated,  but  it  must  have  passed  through 
high  places  somewhere  before  it  could  reach  the  desk  of  the 
President.  Two  facts  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  designs 
of  the  originator  of  this  order,  whoever  he  may  have  been. 

This  Captain  Samnel  Barron  is  the  man  who,  on  the  21st 
of  January  preceding,  had  been  selected  by  Secretary  Toueey 
to  proceed  to  Pensacola  and  prevent  any  United  States  vessels 
from  entering  the  harbor ;  the  negotiator,  as  supposed,  of  an 
armistice  entered  into  by  lUx.  Buchanan  and  the  leaders,  to 
which  the  commander  of  the  Sabine  refers  in  his  letter  to  Sec- 
retary "Welles,  dated  "  Off  Pensacola,  April  1, 1861,"  in  which 
letter  he  states  that  he  declined  to  land  troops  sent  out  by  Gen- 
eral Scott,  because  he  had  previous  orders  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  the  contrary.  The  orders  to  which  he  refers  are 
tiiose  froia  Secretaiy  Toacey|  carried  oat  by  this  Samuel  Bar- 
ron, and  which  forbade  any  United  States  vessels  from  entering 
the  harbor.  Braron  soon  alter  deserted  his  flag  and  openly  es- 
poused the  rebel  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  very  first  officers 
captured  after  the  war  b^an. 

It  is  not  easy  to  mistake  the  design  of  an  order  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  have  placed  a  confidential  tool  of  the 
leaders  where  he  would  necessarily  have  known  most  of  the  se- 
crets and  designs  of  the  Navy  Department ;  where,  aided  by  the 
conspirators,  he  could  seriously  have  embarrassed  its  operations, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  them  advised  of  every  movement 
of  the  Government 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  and 
such  the  opinions  and  feelings  which  pervaded  the  land ;  and 
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Buch  were  the  -n&WB  and  propoeitione  of  oar  leading  politicians 
and  statesmen,  when  at  length  the  Iforth  cast  aside  ite  wiahefi 
for  coQciliatioa  and  peace  to  find  itself  betrayed,  stripped  of  its 
resonrcee,  disarmed,  and  demoralized,  and  in  that  state  con&ont- 
ing  a  rebellion  fully  organized,  perfectly  united,  armed  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Govemment,  confident  of  aaccees,  enthnsi- 
aaticallj  sopported  by  France  and  England,  and  with  active, 
sympathizing  Mends  spread  over  all  the  North. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Navy  Department  was  called 
□pon  to  perform  a  wort  which  most  here  and  in  Europe  be- 
lieved to  be  an  impossible  task,  even  if  it  had  tlie  fieots  of  Eog^ 
land  or  France  at  its  disposal.  The  nature  of  this  work,  and 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  for  execating  it, 
will  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  TBE  BLOCKADE. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  Government  was 
called  upon  to  decide  one  of  the  most  important  qneEtione  of 
the  war.  Indeed,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  Bubeeguent 
events,  it  is  seen  to  have  been  the  point  on  which  the  policy 
of  foreign  nations  hinged,  and  which  necessarily  controlled  our 
own  toward  the  inBurgente.  It  was  the  main  cause  which 
shaped  the  character  of  the  contest  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
That  qaestioD  was,  whether  the  Government  shonld  proclaim  a 
blockade,  or  declare  the  ports  of  the  insurgent  States  to  be 
closed.  The  Cabinet  was  divided  in  opinion,  and  from  the 
first  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  decided  ground  in  favor 
of  closing  the  ports,  a  position  which  he  never  abandoned,  and 
subsequent  events  have  abundantly  proved  his  sagacity  and  Ms 
Btatesmanship. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  the  President  issued  his  procla- 
mation establishing  a  "  blockade  "  for  the  ports  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Geoi^a,  Alabama,  Florida,  Miseissippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  A  second  proclamation,  issued  on  the  2Yth  of  April, 
extended  this  "  blockade  to  the  porta  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,"  and  thus  it  was  made  to  cover  the  whole  coast  of  the 
States  in  rebellion. 

On  the  13lh  of  July,  1S61,  Congreaa  evidently  supposing 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  this  point  was  not  per- 
manently settled,  authorized  the  President  to  "  dom  ike  forU  " 
of  any  States  in  insurrection,  and  the  question  thus  presented 
between  this  conrEe  and  a  "blockade"  became  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  Cabinet. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Nstj  adhering  to  hia  opinion  that  the 
porta  should  be  closed  instead  of  being  blockaded,  the  President 
requested  him  to  make  a  more  definite  statement  of  his  views 
in  writing. 

In  answer  to  this  reqaest,  the  Secretary  presented  a  paper  to 
the  President,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1861,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  synopsis ;  and  which  shows  how  clearly  Mj.  "Welles  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  conflict, 
saw  all  the  main  bearings  of  this  grave  question,  upon  our  rela- 
tions at  home  and  abroad. 

These  arguments  have  since  been  thrown  into  much  clearer 
light  and  bolder  relief,  by  the  positions  assumed  by  Lord  Kussell 
in  his  correspondence  with  Mr,  Adams,  concerning  the  Alabama 
and  her  pu'atical  consorts. 

The  Secretary,  in  this  paper,  first  assumes  that  the  decision 
must  necessarily  detennine,  so  far  as  the  act  of  our  Oovemment 
could  do  it,  whether  the  conflict  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States,  and  therefore  a 
domestic  afFair,  or  whether  we  should  proclaim  it  a  true  war 
between  independent  powers,  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and 
practice  of  international  law. 

He  ui^^  this  view  from  the  generally  conceded  fact,  that  a 
blockade  can  be  established  only  against  the  ports  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  referred  to  the  opinion  of  eminent  juriste,  that  a  na- 
tion canuot  blockade  its  own  porte ;  but  that  conuuerce  must 
be  excluded  from  them,  if  at  all,  by  closing  them. 

From  this  principle  of  international  law  he  argued,  that  to 
establish  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  would  be,  in  effect, 
and  according  to  the  usages  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  proclaim 
them  lawful  belligerents,  and  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  an 
independent  power ;  remove  from  them  the  name  and  the 
odium  of  a  rebellion ;  give  to  their  cause,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
the  moral  basis  of  justifiable  revolution,  and  impart  to  it  a 
strength  which  it  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 

That  to  be  consistent,  their  collectors,  revenue  ofiScerfl, 
clearances,  registers,  etc.,  must  be  recognized  as  legitimate. 

The  Secretary  reminded  the  President,  that  in  all  our  pol- 
icy, both  legislative  and  executive,  we  were  treating  the  rebels, 
as  such,  as  mere  insurgents,  and  that  the  Government  could  not 
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occupy  this  position  in  its  general  policy,  and  then  change  it« 
ground  to  suit  ite  convenience,  and,  by  proclaiming  a  blockade, 
admit  tbem  to  be  independent  and  lawfiil  belligerents.  Tbey 
could  not  be  treated  both  as  rebels,  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
also  as  engaged  in  lawlnl  war. 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  the  difference  between  a  blockade 
and  a  closing  of  porta.  The  fiiBt  carries  with  it  the  consequen- 
ces already  mentioned ;  the  last  removes  the  whole  contest  from 
the  sphere  of  international  law,  makes  of  it  purely  a  domestic 
question,  and  brings  every  one  attempting  to  enter  a  port  thus 
closed,  under  onr  municipal  laws,  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
decision  of  our  own  courts ;  while  it  would  leave  the  rebels  in 
their  proper  position,  and  with  their  true  name  and  character  as 
traitors. 

The  manly  American  spirit  which  has  characterized  the 
Department  and  the  Navy  during  the  whole  war  is  well  exhib- 
ited in  the  following  extract  from  the  Secretaiy's  paper.  The 
coimtry  may  feel  assured  that  the  honor  of  the  nation  has  ever 
been  safe  in  &e  hands  of  the  Navy : 

"Oor  nght  as  a  nation  to  close  our  own  ports  will  not,  I  tako  it  for 
granted,  bo  questioned,  or  be  pennitted  to  be  questioned.  They  arc 
wltbin  our  own  jurisdictJon  and  cootrol,  and  tbe  right  cannot  be  sur- 
rendered to  foreign  dictation  without  a  anrrender  of  our  nationality. 

"  I  am  aware  tbat  Lord  John  RuBsell  has  recently  aeserted  a  contrary 
opinion,  evidently  intended  as  an  admomtjon  to  ob  ;  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  mfuutun  that  the  power  and  authority  of  a  government  over  its 
own  ports  is  lees  in  a  period  of  insurrection  or  civil  commotion  than  in 
peaceful  times.  In  other  words,  Great  Britain  declares  that  when  a 
country  needs  to  exercise  its  authority  most,  it  shall  be  dispoaaessed  of 
that  authority  by  foreign  interfereace ;  that  when  the  integrity  of  a 
country  la  threatened  by  ineu^ents,  foreign  governments  will  interpose 
and  assert  dismemberment  to  be  a  foregone  conclntdon ;  that  national 
law  u  inoperative  when  its  enforcement  is  essential  to  national  existence ; 
that  we  must  rely  upon  the  law  of  natjons  as  expounded  by  the  British 
admirals,  instead  of  our  own  laws  and  our  own  officers,  for  governing  onr 
own  country,  and  regulating  ita  domestic  afFain.  I  do  not  admit  the 
morality  nor  the  legality  of  the  reasoning  of  the  British  minister,  nor 
do  I  believe  the  British  Government  would  tolerate  snch  dictation  or 
interference  in  ber  domestic  aff^rs.    Were  there  no  fear  of  Great 
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Britain,  no  threat  or  apprelieiisioii  from  foreign  powers,  sbonld  we  bed- 
tate  for  one  moment  on  this  question  of  closing  onr  own  ports  I  If  not, 
shall  we,  in  our  misfortane,  submit  to  the  arrogance  and  dictation  of 
foreign  govemments  in  relation  to  onr  domestic  n&irat" 

Again,  the  Secretai7  says,  in  regard  to  this  measure  of  clos- 
ing the  ports : 

"  It  is  one  strictly  national  and  rightliil,  attended  with  no  doubts  or 
difficulties,  except  from  foreign  interference,  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  control  our  internal  domestic  afiairs  for  a  moment." 

Iq  these  eentimenta,  the  true  American  spirit  speaks  in 
manly  tones — the  same  spirit  that  animated  the  Navy  of  1812. 
Whoever  else  may  have  hesitated  or  quailed  at  a  foreign  threat, 
the  Navy  never  did  less  than  proudly  and  firmly  defend  the  na- 
tional honor. 

The  Secretary  next  asserts  his  fear  that  the  long  coast-line 
of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  conld  not  he  effectually 
guarded  by  any  force  at  our  command.  In  this  he  but  shared 
the  opinion  of  all  Europe,  who  sneered  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
blockade ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  ihat  in  common  with 
all  his  associates  he  shoold,  at  that  early  period  of  the  rebellion, 
have  underrated  the  power  and  resources  of  the  countiy,  or  waa 
not  fully  aware  of  the  enei^  and  executive  ability  of  the  De- 
partment of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  which  he  so  signally 
manifested  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

The  advantages  of  the  Secretary's  plan  are  so  great  and  so 
manifest,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  has  since  occurred, 
that  it  seems  marvellous  they  should  not,  even  then,  have  been 
clearly  seen.  Had  that  plan  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been 
a  clear,  decided,  and  continual  proclamation  to  the  world,  that 
the  United  States  considered  those  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  rebeb  and  traitors ;  and  that  it  claimed  the  right  to 
treat  them  as  auch,  and  not  as  lawful  belligerents.  Nor  would 
this  position  have  precluded  the  Government  from  making  an 
arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  for  snch  an  agreement 
could  be  made  even  with  a  band  of  robbers,  without  acknowl- 
edging them  to  be  engaged  in  a  lawful  occupation. 

There  could  have  been  no  fitting  out  from  British  or  other 
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ports  of  such  piratical  craiseis  as  the  Alabama,  becanse  there 
would  have  been  no  belligerenta  at  the  South,  and  consequently 
DO  neatrals  abroad.  The  O-OTemment,  after  it  had  declared, 
throngh  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch  to  Mr,  Adams,  May  21, 1861, 
that  it  would  treat  privateerB  in  the  insorgent  service  aapiratea, 
would  not  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  position,  and 
receive  and  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  becanse  the  block- 
ade had  virtually  recognized  them  as  belligerents. 

It  ia  true  that  Jefferson  Davis  threatened  to  retaliate,  and 
take  life  for  life,  if  the  Government  should  execute  as  pirates 
any  whom  it  might  capture  at  sea ;  but  to  assert  the  right  and 
maintain  the  principle  would  have  been  no  more  difficult  or 
dangerous  than  to  declare  them  rebels  on  the  land,  and  guilty 
of  treason,  and  then  exchange  them  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Had  the  insurgents  been  sternly  held,  from  first  to  last,  to 
all  the  just  consequences  of  rebeUion  and  treason,  our  first  de- 
cided successes  would  have  thrown  the  moral  infinence  of  the 
world  against  them ;  the  proper  stigma  would  have  been  at- 
tached to  their  cause,  and  they  would  have  been  shorn  of  their 
strength  and  confidence  together.  At  the  very  worst,  could  any 
conceivable  form  of  retaliation  have  equalled  the  horrors  of 
murdering  our  brave,  true-hearted  men,  as  they  did  hy  thou- 
sands  and  thousands,  in  those  Southern  prisons  ? 

In  the  South  were  many  scenes  of  fatal  violence  to  soldiers 
and  Union  men ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  donbted  now,  that 
had  the  Government  closed  the  ports,  and  had  it  treated,  ttotsi 
first  to  last,  all  captured  on  the  sea  as  pirates,  and  all  on  the 
land  as  guilty  of  treason,  and  then  punished  or  showed  mercy 
according  to  its  own  discretion,  it  would  have  saved  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  Northern  lives.  Had  the  ports  been  closed, 
the  Government  would  not  have  sanctioned  the  doctrine,  that 
the  States,  by  seceding  and  commencing  hostilities,  gained  the 
statua  of  an  independent  or  foreign  power,  a  position  virtually 
conceded  to  them  by  the  blockade,  nor  would  it  have  incurred 
the  chai^  of  inconsistency,  since  so  freely  made,  in  demanding 
that  the  Southern  leaders  should  sue  for  pardon,  as  rebels,  guilty 
of  treason,  when  by  the  blockade  they  had  been  presented  to  all 
the  world  as  having  belligerent  rights.  The  establishment  of  the 
blockade  strengthened  the  insurgents'  cause,  both  at  home  and 
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abroad,  because,  in  their  opinion,  and  in  the  estimation  of  Eu- 
rope, it  conceded  to  the  Confederates  a  separate  national  existence. 
If  there  was  fear  of  England,  will  not  every  true  American  re- 
spond to  the  sentiment  of  the  Secretary  ^f  the  Navy,  when  he 
said  that  no  menace  &om  a  foreign  power  should  deter  us  from 
asserting  our  rights  and  mtuntaiuing  onr  honor  ? 

Had  the  policy  of  closing  the  ports  been  adopted,  England 
would  have  been  deprived  of  the  main  shelter,  from  behind 
which  she  has  carried  on  against  m  a  covert  war ;  nor  would 
she,  when  charged  with  precipitancy  in  declaring  the  rebels 
belligerents,  have  been  able  to  reply,  as  she  has  done :  "  Tour 
Government  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  them,  by  proclaiming 
a  blockade." 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  facta  concerning  this  impor- 
tant question;  and  the  country  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
high  sense  of  national  honor,  the  true  American  spirit,  and  the 
true  stftteemanship,  that  marked  the  course  of  die  Navy  De- 
partment in  that  trying  hour. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  WORE  REQUIRED  OP  1HE  NAVY. 

When  it  was  decided  to  blockade  our  ports,  instead  of 
closing  them,  a  work  was  laid  upon  the  Navy,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  entirely  imknowa  to  moat  of  the  people,  becanse  very 
few  are  acquainted  with  the  facta,  and  fewer  still  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  had  any  clear  idea  of  what  was  neceseary  to  be 
done. 

The  conflict  was  so  novel  in  its  character,  that  there  were  no 
precedents  to  consult,  and  no  old  landmarks  to  guide.  A  sin- 
gle example  will  show  how  for  many  of  our  foremost  men  were 
from  miderstanding  the  real  nature  of  the  war,  and  of  the  task 
which  had  been  committed  to  the  Navy.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment, at  first,  selected  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  trusted 
shipping  merchants  in  New  York,  and  consulted  with  them,  as 
an  informal  board  of  advisers,  in  regard  to  the  pnrehase  and  fit- 
ting out  of  vessels ;  and  when  twenty  had  been  obtained,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  these  advisers  gave  it,  as  his  opinion,  that 
it  would  require  ^irty  more  aaUmg  veseels  to  complete  the 
Uockade.  The  idea  of  maintaining  a  blockade  with  a  steam- 
fleet  had  then  entered  the  minda  of  few  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  officers. 

Take  this  proposition  from  an  experienced  shipping  mei^ 
chant,  to  obtain  thirty  more  sailing  vessels  to  oonvpH^  the 
blockade,  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fact  that  it  actually  re- 
quired nearly  «a;  hundred  vessels — most  of  them  steamers — to 
seal  up  our  coast-line,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  before  the  Navy 
Department  could  take  any  very  important  steps,  it  was  ne- 
eessaiy  to  convince  even  well-informed  men  of  the  greatness 
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of  the  work  to  be  done.  In  order  to  tinderstand  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  on  our  shores  an  effective  blockade,  one 
must  consider  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  coast  The  true  outer 
coaet-line,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Tii^nia  to  Mexico,  is 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  in  length  ;  and  had  it  been  ne- 
cessary merely  to  guard  the^wrfe  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South,  the  task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy.  Bat  this 
external  coast-line  is  merely  the  outer  edge  of  what  may  almost 
be  called  a  series  of  islands — some  long,  some  short,  some  wide, 
and  others  very  narrow — stretching  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
shore,  behind  which  there  are  sounds  and  connecting  channels, 
forming  an  almost  continuous  line  of  water,  navigable  for  small 
vessels,  from  Norfolk  to  Florida.  This  outer  coast-line  is  cut 
through  by  almost  countless  navigable  inlets,  communicating 
with  the  bays  and  channels  within,  and  also  vrith  an  inner  coast- 
line, even  more  extensive  dian  the  outer  one.  So  that,  al- 
though the  main  port  of  a  city  might  be-  effectually  guarded, 
the  small,  swift  blockade-runner  might  pass  through  some  inlet, 
far  above  or  below,  and  glide  securely  to  her  destination,  along 
these  inner  sounds  and  channels. 

Along  all  this  internal  coast,  and  up  and  down  the  riven 
and  bays,  an  active  commerce  might  be  carried  on  while  the 
blockading  fleet  was  guarding  the  sea  entrances  to  the  main 
harbors  of  important  towns.  What  rendered  the  work  still 
more  difficult  was,  that  these  inlets,  opening  often  through  shift- 
ing sands,  are  constantly  changing,  so  that  the  channel  of  to- 
day may  be  closed  to-morrow;  and  where  to-day  no  ship  can 
pass,  perhaps  the  winds  and  waves  will  to-morrow  plough  a 
channel  through.  The  blockade-nmnere  were  guided  by  a 
perfect  system  of  shore  signals,  which  were  kindly  supplied  to 
all  needing  them,  as  is  said,  by  the  Briti^  consul  at  Havana ; 
while  the  vessels  were  taken  in  by  pilots  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  mile  of  the  coast,  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  policy  of  the  two  countries  was  announced,  and  the 
blockade  was  proclaimed,  the  science,  the  wealth,  the  mechani- 
cal skill,  and  the  ingenuity  of  England  were  largely  employed 
to  devise  and  execute  the  most  promising  plans  for  violating 
the  blockade,  and  for  supplying  the  rebels  with  munitions  of 
war  and  whatever  they  might  need  beside. 
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It  ii  believed  that  tbe  keen,  icy,  degrading  aelfisbness  of 
England,  as  shown  in  her  conduct  then,  is  withoat  a  parallel  in 
the  histoiy  of  nations.  It  reached  that  pitch  of  sbamelessaesa 
where  there  was  not  even  a  pretence  of  any  r^ard  for  justice, 
or  any  moral  principle  whatever ;  not  even  a  reference  to  any 
nohle  impulse,  or  a  generous  sentiment ;  no  feeling  of  sympathy 
or  pity  for  a  people  of  their  own  kindred,  stru^ling  to  maintain 
a  lawful  government  against  a  fonnidable  rebellion,  to  maintain 
law,  and  order,  and  human  rights,  and  free  institutions,  agatust 
traitors  leagued  for  the  overthrow  of  all  these,  and  whose  suc- 
cess would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  American  civilization, 
an^  have  given  a  new  lease  of  power  to  the  worst  despotisms  of 
Eflrope. 

The  course  of  England  was  the  most  complete  vindication  of 
her  own  write'rs  who  charge  her  with  having  become  insensible 
to  any  great  moral  principle,  to  every  great  idea,  and  sMve  only 
to  the  one  degrading  purpose  of  heaping  np  wealth,  careless 
ahte  whether  she  feeds  her  greed  upon  the  blood  and  tears  of 
her  own  children,  or  upon  the  weakness  or  misfortunes  of  other 
nations.  AVhatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  one  fact  is  beyond 
dispute :  Great  Britain,  by  her  American  policy,  has  corrupted 
her  own  pubhc  sentiment,  has  diminished  the  moral  force  of 
the  nation,  and  has  thns  inflicted  upon  herself  a  wrong  which 
she  cannot  soon  repair.  She  is  incapable,  for  the  present,  rather 
of  a  great  enterprise  or  of  an  heroic  defence.  She  will  need  the 
furnace  of  affliction  to  pnige  this  mammon  dross  away.  She 
will  require  the  pressure  and  the  inspiration  of  trial  before  she 
will  regain  what  was  once  noble  in  her  character.  She  cannot 
reply  to  snch  statements,  that  other  nations  have  done  similar 
things. 

Boubtlees  individnala  of  other  lands  have  been  guilty  of 
acts  hke  hers.  But  where  else  shall  we  find  an  example  of  the 
leading  classes  of  a  whole  nation  cheering  on  the  manifest 
wrong,  casting  all  true  convictions  and  all  former  professions 
alike  away,  giving  themselves  to  the  impossible  task  of  proving 
the  truth  a  lie,  and  making  falsehood  their  watchword }  Where 
else  do  we  find  a  nation  becoming  hot  and  enthn^astic  in  evil 
merely  to  make  herself  richer,  and  to  gratify  a  low  jealousy  of 
her  own  offspring,  because  thoy  were  too  prosperous  to  suit  her 
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ambition  and  her  pride  ^  America  came  forth  Irom  the  war  &r 
nobler  and  stronger  than  ever,  becaviBe  she  foiaght  for  a  great 
idea  J  bat  when  England  finished  her  experiment  she  was 
weaker  and  more  demoralized  than  ever  before,  and  more  com- 
pletelj  the  slave  of  mammon,  and  low  and  Bel£eh  aims. 

It  shonld  not,  however,  be  sopposed  that  England  wrought 
sluggishly  because  she  was  moved  by  no  great  or  noble  idea. 
She  worked  nuder  an  evil  inspiration,  that  aroused  her,  bo  far 
ae  Tine  can  be,  in  the  service  of  the  wrong.  She  was  in  trae 
sympathy  with  the  rebellion  ;  she  was  fired  with  the  corrupting 
enthusiasm  of  the  traitors ;  and  she  desired,  with  an  earnestness 
not  exceeded  by  that  of  Jefferson  Davis  himself,  the  humbling 
of  the  North,  and  the  separation  of  the  Union.  If  any  one 
donbts  this,  let  him  read  the  comments  of  the  British  press  upon 
the  sinking  of  the  Alabama.  With  a  few  noble  exceptions,  the 
Enghsh  treated  that  as  if  it  were  a  personal  disgrace,  a  hum- 
bling of  their  own  flag.  The  capture  of  the  Gnerriere  by  the 
Constitution  scarcely  produced  a  deeper  mortification.  The 
important  fact  in  tbiti  connection  is,  that  this  exhibition  of  in- 
tense feeling  was  natural  and  even  inevitable,  for  England  had 
made  the  Confederate  cause  her  own,  and  it  was  her  ship,  her 
men,  her  guns,  her  courage  and  skill,  her  national  honor,  that 
were  that  day  on  trial.  It  was,  by  representative  vessels,  a  bat- 
tle between  the  wooden  Kavy  of  England  and  that  of  America, 
and  it  was  really  the  flag  of  Britain  which  was  lowered  to  the 
stripes  and  stars. 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  such  the  conduct  of  England,  that 
the  Navy  Department  was  called  in  the  outset  to  a  contest,  with 
abundant  capital  and  with  the  most  daring  enterprise,  with  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  English  commercial  marine.  This 
hostile  and  selfish  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  directed  toward 
a  double  purpose.  The  piratical  cruisers  fitted  out  in  her  har- 
bors were  to  destroy,  bo  far  as  pomible,  American  commerce, 
while  the  terror  of  their  operations  would  drive  much  of  the  re- 
mainder into  English  bottoms,  and  through  the  blockade-run- 
ners she  hoped  to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  the  Sonth. 

These  remarks  will  show  some  of  the  m^n  difficulties  which 
beset  the  Navy  Department  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  rebellion. 
No  time  waft  lost  by  our  eminently  neutral  fiiends  after  the  ea- 
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tablisbmeut  of  the  blockade.  The  swiftest  steamers  ia  the  mer- 
chant serrice  of  England  were  selected,  and  with  cargoes  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  rebels  were  started  for  Southern  porta ;  and 
the  oselesEnefis  of  sailing  vessels  for  a  coast^ard  was  seen  at 
once,  when  the  blockade-  was  to  be  tested  by  steamers  which 
could  make  fourteen  knots  per  hour. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  injury  which  could  be  inflicted  by  the 
vessels  already  afloat,  Englishmen  prepared,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, a  fleet  of  new  steamers,  built  especially  for  this  rebel  trade, 
adapted  to  the  shallow  inlets  and  sounds  and  inner  chamiels  of 
the  ^'outh ;  and  these  new  steamers  combined  every  excellence 
suited  to  their  work  which  the  skill  and  science  and  capital  of 
England  could  command. 

These  English  steamers,  the  latest  triumph  of  British  art  and 
naval  science,  wer^to  be  watched,  and  met,  and  foiled,  along  all 
the  three  thousand  miles  of  outer  coast^line,  along  the  corre- 
sponding inner  coast,  the  inlets  and  sounds  and  interior  channels 
of  the  South.  Hence  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  have  an  out- 
side blockading  fleet,  but  also  to  command  those  inner  waters 
where  rebel  commerce  was  sheltered,  and  where  the  conspira- 
tors were  busy  in  building  a  navy  of  their  own. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  on  board  the 
United  States  steamer  Boanoke,  will  illustrate  the  difficidty  of 
blockading  the  Southern  coast : 

It  is  well  knoiTD  tbat  the  rebch  have  bad,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
fall  and  undiEpated  possession  of  those  conntleBS  inland  seas  which  dot 
the  whole  range  of  the  Southern  coast,  and  which  are  only  separated 
from  the  great  ocean  by  narrow  necks  of  land.  These  places,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion,  have  been  the  rendezvous  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  privateers  and  pirates  that  owe  their  existi^nce  to 
the  Confederate  Government 

Too  many  places  of  the  above  character,  it  is  feared,  have  been  too 
insecorely  blockaded,  there  being  so  many  inlets  into  them  which  are 
wholly  unknown  to  the  officers  and  men  of  our  Navy,  and  the  chances 
thus  odercd  enable  the  rebels  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  commerce, 
and  thus  supply  theh  army  and  themselves  with  the  articles  essentially 
neceesaiy  in  such  times. 

The  Roanoke  was  powerless  to  interfere  or  stop  this  alarming  state 
of  things,  owing  to  the  reasons  above  given.    We  conid  not  go  into  the 
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inlets  and  ferret  them  out,  wliich  is  all  that  ia  required  to  effectoally  kill 
this  smu^ling  business.  What  we  require  immediately  to  check  this 
great  evil  are  gunboats  of  little  draught  of  water,  which  con  dart  with 
case  in  and  around  the  passed  alluded  to,  without  the  fear  of  getting 
aground  and  being  blown  to  atoms  by  the  merciless  storms  that  rage 
there. 

If  the  Government  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  able  and  efficient 
mariners  a  fleet  of  twelve  or  fifteen  such  gunboats  as  the  Beaolote,  Reli- 
ance, or  Thomas  Freeborn,  drawing  not  over  ax  and  a  half  teet  of  water, 
all  well  armed  with  rifle-cannon,  and  manned  by  experienced  seamen, 
we  could  at  once  take  poasesrion  of  all  theii  inland  watera,  and  suddenly 
and  satisfactorily  stop  the  smuggling  business  now  so  extensively  carried 
on  by  the  enemy.  More  than  this,  we  could  midoubtedly  also  capture 
many  of  their  privateers,  which  now  make  the  waters  boil  as  they  glide 
so  swiftly  over  them  in  perfect  eecurity,  with  theirwelcome  and  valuable 
caigoes  for  the  trutors  composing  the  rebel  army,  I  repeat  it,  such  a 
monstrosity  as  our  ship  is  valueless  to  impede  the  progress  of  these  fleet 
little  craft,  whose  crews  are  intimately  acquainted  with  every  hole,  cor- 
ner, and  hiding-place  which  that  mysterious  coaat  affords.  It  seems  that 
every  new  storm  makes  a  new  inlet,  and  in  the  fece  of  such  fecta  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  a  few  large  steamers  shoold  be  able  to  guard 
them  t  There  are  many  instances  similar  to  our  own,  where  vessels 
blockading  cannot  come  within  miles  of  these  small  inlets,  all  of  which 
are  open  to  these  little  privateers. 

This  neceasity  of  controlling  the  interior  waters  will  explain 
some  of  the  earlier  naval  expeditions  of  the  war. 

But  the  closing  of  the  Southern  ports  against  this  British 
commerce  was,  by  no  means,  all  that  was  required  of  the  Navy, 
even  along  the  coast.  It  was  quite  as  important  to  seal  every 
harbor,  inlet,  and  riTer*8  mouth  against  the  coming  out  of  the 
ships  of  the  rebels.  The  nature  and  the  peril  of  this  duty  may 
be  known  by  calling  to  mind  the  Merrimack,  the  Albemarle, 
the  Atlanta,  the  Tennessee,  the  Louisiana,  and  the  Mississippi, 
each  one  of  which  was  at  least  a  match  for  any  iron-olad  in  the 
French  or  English  navy,  armed  as  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

Had  any  one  of  these  vessels  reached  the  ocean  in  safety  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  she  could  have  entered  any  North- 
em  harbor,  and  laid  under  contribution  or  destroyed  any  of  our 
seaboard  cities. 
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In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  already  stated,  it  was  expected 
of  the  Navy  Department  that  naval  expeditions,  of  a  far  more 
formidable  character  than  any  before  fitted  out  in  the  United 
States,  should  be  prepared  to  cooperate  with  land  forces  in  re- 
capturing the  forts  of  the  Southern  coast,  and  on  the  lower  Mia- 
Bissippi ;  and  the  character  and  magnitude  of  this  work  will  be 
understood  &om  what  was  done  at  Hilton  Head,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  Mobile,  and  Charleston,  and  Wilmington,  and  also 
from  the  lesser  countless  fights  with  batteries  on  the  Potomac, 
on  the  James,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbem,  on  the  Ogeechee,  and 
on  Albemarle  Sound,  and  indeed  on  almost  every  mile  of  navi- 
gable water  in  the  Sooth.  Add  to  this  the  task  of  keeping  open 
the  Potomac,  which  required  almost  daily  battle  with  the  bat- 
teries on  shore — batteries  whicB  were  shifted  from  point  to  point, 
and  which  onr  small  wooden  ships  conld  fight  only  at  great  dls- 
advant^e,  but  which  it  was  aWlutely  necessary  to  fight  and 
silence,  or  permit  Washington  and  our  army  to  be  cut  off  from 
all  commnnication  with  the  sea.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  force 
which  could  exclude  the  swift  blockade-runners  and  shut  in  the 
formidable  rebel  iron-clads,  must  combine  numbers,  speed,  and 
power  to  an  extent  before  unknown  in  naval  war.  It  is  true 
that  the  Navy  Department  was  not  called  upon  to  meet  all  these 
demands  at  once  and  at  the  very  opening  of  the  contest,  but  it 
is  known  now  that  the  rebels,  in  the  construction  of  tlieir  new 
navy,  were  in  advance  of  our  own  Oovemment ;  and  it  is  a 
triumphant  proof  of  the  energy,  the  promptness,  and  sagacity,  as 
well  as  of  the  boldness  of  those  who  controlled  our  naval  affairs, 
that  a  new  war  engine  was  conceived  and  made  ready,  and 
brought  to  the  spot  just  in  time  to  save  oor  navy,  our  cities,  and 
onr  cause,  and,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Merrimack,  render  impossible 
from  that  hour  the  construction  of  a  rebel  navy  which  we  could 
not  readily  destroy.  In  addition  to  this  service,  it  devolved  upon 
the  Navy  Department  k>  transport  and  protect  the  supphes  for 
the  armies  operating  along  the  seaboard,  as  well  as  the  main 
body  that  at  length  marched  under  Mcdellan  to  Eichmond. 

Turning  from  this  scene  westward,  another  ^gantic  task  for 
the  Navy  is  revealed.  The  rebels  had  closed  the  Mississippi  at 
Colmnbus,  at  Island  No.  10,  at  Memphis,  at  Vieksburg,  and 
Fort  Hudson,  and  not  a  throb  of  commercial  life  beat  along  the 
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great  artery  of  the  West.  Forta  Henry  and  Donelson  clofied 
the  Tenueseee  and  the  Cnmberland,  so  that  no  troops  could  be 
sent  into  Tennessee  by  water,  nor  could  supplies  readily  reach 
them  if  they  were  marched  by  land.  No  wooden  vessel  could 
pass  these  batteries,  unless  it  might  at  such  peril  as  neither  sup- 
plies nor  men  could  be  exposed  to,  and  no  land  force  unaided 
coald  capture  and  hold  these  strongholds  of  our  foe.  The  prob- 
lem presented  to  the  Department  then,  was,  how  to  prepare  a 
naval  force  which,  cooperating  with  an  army,  could  capture 
these  river  forts,  and  open  and  hold  open  the  MiBsiseippi,  and 
by  clearing  the  Cnmberland  and  Tennessee,  prepare  a  highway 
by  which  our  armies  could  establish  themselTes  in  the  very  cita- 
del of  the  Confederacy,  and  assault  the  whole  western  line  of  the 
rebel  defences.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  necessary  to  patrol 
the  Ohio  for  its  whole  length  of  a  thousand  miles,  to  prevent 
raids  into  the  border  States  and  the  burning  of  the  river  cities. 
To  meet  this  problem  of  the  West,  some  new  form  of  iron-dad 
was  needed,  differing  alike  from  the  broadside  ship  and  the  tur- 
reted  Monitor ;  and  in  another  chapter  this  new  product  of 
American  ingenuity  will  be  particularly  described. 

Such  were  some  of  the  more  obvious  difficulties  at  the  b^in- 
nittg  of  the  war,  and  such  in  its  main  features  was  the  work 
which  the  Navy  was  called  upon  to  do.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
no  such  task  was  ever  laid  on  any  other  Government.  It  would 
have  taxed  severely  all  the  power  of  the  French  or  English  navy ; 
in  fact,  we  could  not  have  fully  met  the  exigency  with  one  of 
these  great  navies  at  oiar  command,  because  so  few  of  the  ships 
are  adapted  to  our  peculiar  wants.  It  is  very  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  such  a  vessel  as  the  Warrior  conld  have 
stopped  the  Merrimack,  much  less  the  Tennessee,  and  such  a 
navy  would  have  supplied  almost  nothing  suited  to  our  river 
service.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  we  had  no  Navy ;  but  that 
throws  into  bolder  relief  the  skill,  the  energy,  the  audacity, 
which  some  called  rashness,  that  created  the  fleets  by  which  the 
work  was  done. 

The  next  chapter  will  treat  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department  in  the  banning  of  the  war. 
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Havhto  presented,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  main  features  of 
the  great  and  varied  wort  demanded  of  the  Navy,  it  is  proper 
to  show  also  the  resources  which  were  at  hand  for  performing 
this  task ;  for  only  by  comparing  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
means  which  the  Kavy  Department  could,  in  the  outset,  com- 
mand, can  the  country  judge  whether  its  affairs  were  conducted 
with  energy  and  skill. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  line  of  battle  stretched  al- 
most at  once  from  Washington,  down  the  Potomac,  and  along 
the  whole  Southern  coast,  and  the  banks  of  our  "Western  rivers ; 
and  the  demand  was  immediate  and  urgent  for  a  Navy  to 
watch  the  long  line  of  attack.  What  were  the  available  means? 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Navy  consisted  of  twenty-six 
steamers,  as  follows : 

Fi?e  screw  A-igatee,  of  a  little  more  than  3,000  tons  each :  the  Mer- 
limack,  Wabasli,  Minnesota,  Roanoke,  and  Colorado. 

One  large  screw-eloop,  the  Niagara,  of  4,583  tons. 

Six  first-lass  Bcrew-aloops,  the  Richmond,  Brooklyn,  San  Jacinto, 
Hartford,  Pensacola,  and  Lancaster,  of  about  2,000  tons  eacb  ;  five 
eecond-class  sloops,  tLe  Pawnee,  Iroquois,  Wyoming,  Mohican,  and  Da- 
kota, of  abont  1,000  tons  each ;  and  of  the  third-class  sloops,  the  Narra 
ganset  and  Seminole,  of  about  860  tons  each. 

Four  first-class  side-vf heel  sloops ;  the  Susquehanna  and  Powhatan, 
of  about  2,400  tons  each,  the  Mississippi,  of  about  1,700  tons,  and  the 
Saranac,  of  about  1,450  tons;  and  of  the  small  side-wheel  steamers,  the 
Michigan,  Sa^naw,  and  Water-Witch,  of  about  470  tons  each.  In  all, 
twenty-six  steamers. 
1 
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Ab  the  Navy  Department  lias  been  most  fiercely  and  per- 
sistently attacked  in  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  vesBels  which 
have  been  conBtructed  or  purchased  during  the  war,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  given  of  the  speed  of  the  steamers  wiiich  were 
built  before  the  war ;  and  in  another  chapter  this  will  be  com- 
pared with  the  rate  of  the  vessels  which  have  been  built  since 
the  war  began. 

The  statement  of  the  Bpeed  of  the  vessels  of  the  old  Navy  is 
quoted  from  a  letter  of  the  eminent  ahip-bnilder  Donald  McKay, 
adopted  and  sanctioned  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  1864.     It  ia  as  follows : 


The  maximum  speeds  of  those  vessels  in  smooth  water,  and  for  a 
short  time,  were  as  follows,  in  knots  per  hour,  namely :  Niagara,  10.9 ; 
Merrimack,  Wabash,  Minnesota,  Roanoke,  and  Colorado,  9  ;  Brooklyn, 
9.2;  San  Jacinto,  8.8;  Hartford  and  Lancaster,  9.B;  Richmond,  9.5; 
Pawnee,  8;  Iroquois,  Wyoming,  Mohican,  and  Dakota,  11.7;  Narra- 
ganset  and  Seminole,  8 ;  Susquehanna  and  Powhatan,  11 ;  Mississippi, 
8.7 ;  Saranac,  9.2  ;  S^naw,  9  ;  Water- Witch,  9 ;  Michigan,  lO.S. 
The  Pcnsacola  proved  a  total  failure,  and  the  machinery  had  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Such  was  the  steam  Navy  with  which  the  Administration  began  the 
task  of  vigorously  blockading  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  the 
most  difficult  coai^t  in  the  world,  against  the  fastest  and  best  steamers 
that  the  shops  of  England  could  produce,  buUt  exclusively  for  epecd  and 
blockade- running  at  the  particular  localities.  In  addition  to  which,  the 
oceans  of  the  world  were  to  be  kept  free  of  the  steamers  called  Confed- 
erate cruisers,  but  wbich  were  in  reality  English  pirates,  being  bnilt  in 
England,  equipped  with  English  guns,  hnd  manned  by  English  crews, 
whose  purpose  was,  not  to  light  our  cruisers  as  war-vessels,  but  to  plun- 
der our  Bwling  mcrcbant-sbips,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  paths  of  our  wai^ 
steamers.  "With  the  enormous  advantage  of  having  all  the  porta  of  the 
world,  except  those  of  the  country  they  pretended  to  belong  to,  open  to 
them  for  coaling,  repair,  refuge  when  closely  pursued,  and  sale  of  the 
most  valuable  and  less  bulky  portion  of  their  plunder ;  and  with  the 
sympathy  and  active  cooperation  of  the  officials  of  those  ports,  and  with 
the  strong  incentive  of  the  free  plunder  of  a  lai^,  rich,  and  defenceless 
commeree,  without  the  slightest  pcisonal  danger,  even  if  captured — it  is 
indeed  miraculous  they  should  have  been  able  to  do  us  the  little  injury 
tbev  have. 
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Had  all  these  veGsels  been  in  comnuBEion,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Secretary,  they  would  have  constituted  qnite  a  for- 
midable force  for  the  commencement  of  operations.  But  as 
has  already  been  stated  in  previous  chapters,  this  small  fleet 
was  so  disposed  that  but  one  efficient  vessel  was  on  our  North- 
ern coast  when  the  conflict  began.  The  natural  effect  of  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  give  the  insurgents  ample  time  t« 
seize  and  establish  themselves  in  the  strongholds  of  the  coast 
before  any  naval  force  could  be  collected.  The  following 
statement  is  from  the  repoBt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  for 
1861: 

Id  order  that  tLe  condition  of  the  Navy  on  the  4th  of  March  may 
be  rightly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  position  and  character 
of  each  of  the  vesseU  at  that  date.  The  Uome  Squadron  conststud  of 
twelve  vesEels,  and  of  these  only  four  were  in  Northern  ports,  and  a\'^l- 
able  for  service,  viz. : 

Nune.  Cla».  Ho.  of  gniiB.  When  iUtloii«d. 

Panoec Screv-eloop S  At  Wuhingtou. 

CnisadCT Steamer 8  At  New  York. 

Mofaswlc Steamer 5 " 

Supplj Storaehip 4 " 

Four  vessels 2a 

The  remaining  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  stationed  as  follows  : 

"Stnoi.  CIiH.  Ho.  Drgma.  Wbcre  iluiloneil. 

Sabine Frigate GO PeDSucotn. 

St,  Louis Sloop 20 " 

Brooklyn Steemer 2B " 

Wvandot Steamer 6 " 

MncedoDiB Sloiqi 22 Vera  Crui. 

Cumberland Sloop 24  1     Reluming 

Pocaboutas Steamer 6 \         from 

Powbatan Steamer 11  )    Vera  Crui. 

iSgbt  Teesela 162 

The  Powhatan  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  I2thof  March,  and  sailed 
early  in  April  for  Fort  Pickens.  The  Pocahontas  reached  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  the  Cumberland  on  tbo  23d  of  the 
same  month. 

Of  vessels  on  foreign  stations,  the  following  have  returned  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  from  the  iDepartmenti 
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FROU  THE  UEDITBBRAmjUr. 
Cbu.  Nihofgiuu.  Dit«aruTlT>L 

...Bteam-aloop IS Jul;  S. 

SusquehiDDa Steam-Bloop IS June  6. 

Iroquois Steam-sloop 6 Jane  IS. 

rROU   COABT   OF  AFRICA. 
Bimc.  Clsu.  No-ofpiu.  DiU  orurlnl. 

ConatelUUioo Sloop SS September  £8. 

Forlsniouth Sloop S2 September  23. 

Hobican Steun^loop 6  September  27. 

Hjslic Steamer S  October  7. 

Sumter Steamer 6  September  IB, 

San  JadDt« Steam^loop 13  Norembec  IS. 

Belief Storeship 3 October  12. 

FROM    COAST    OF    BRAZIL. 

Kuiie.  CUb«.  No.  gf  gnij.  Dito  oTurlnL 

Congress Frig&te SO Augtut  12. 

Seminole Steun-sloop S Jutj  6. 


The  following  have  not  yet  arrived : 


FROM   THE  XABT  INDUS. 
fisoiA.  Cku.  Ho.  oTgoiu.  PilsoTurlnL 

John  Adams . . .  ..Sloop. 

Hartford Steun-aloop. 

Dakota .Steam^aloop. 

The  following  are  to  remain  abroad : 

Same.  Glut.  Kg.  of  gani.  VTben  tlittontd. 

Saratoga Sloop .18 Coast  of  Africa. 

Pulaski Steamer 1   Coast  of  Brazil 

Saginav Steamer 3  East  Indies. 

Add  to  these  the  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  irigate  Niagara, 
which  was  letumiog  from  Japan,  and  foar  tenders  and  Btoresliips,  and 
there  was  a  total,  as  stated  in  the  last  report,  of  43  vessels,  canying  555 
guns,  and  about  7,600  men,  in  commiasioD  on  the  4th  of  March  last. 

These  official  etatements  are  a  BnfBcient  answer  to  all  the 
charges  of  elownesa  and  inefficiency,  so  thonghtlessly  made  by 
those  totally  ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  who,  in  their  impatience, 
demanded  what  nothing  short  of  creative  power  could  possibly 
accomplish. 
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The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govemment  for  the  con- 
gtniction  of  such  vessels  as  were  needed  were  bo  limited  as  to 
present  a  very  serious  difficulty.  There  was  not  found  at  the 
na^y-yards  any  adequate  supply  of  suitable  timber. 

It  had  generally  been  supposed  that  lai^o  amounts  of  timber 
had  been  accumulated  at  the  several  yards,  and  tliat  the  stock 
was  yearly  increasing.  The  exact  contrary  was  true,  as  if  this 
insurrection  had  not  only  been  contemplated  for  years,  but  as  if 
steps  had  been  actually  taken  long  ago  to  cripple  the  naval 
power.  It  was  found  on  investigation  that  not  only  had  no  addi- 
tions been  made  to  the  stocks  of  timber  on  hand  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount,  but  that  these  stocks  had  been  diminished  by  neglect, 
and  by  omitting  to  purchase,  untij  very  little  material  remained 
from  which  new  vessels  could  be  constructed. 

Obstacles  scarcely  less  formidable  were  found  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workshops.  These  difficulties  are  well  presented  by 
Donald  McKay  in  the  following  statement : 

The  means  at  the  command  of  the  Adminiatration  for  building  a 
steam  nary  to  achieve  the  herculean  task  just  indicated,  were  about  two 
dozen  machine-shops,  great  and  small,  distributed  from  Maine  to  Mary- 
land, many  of  them  very  small,  and  without  the  tools,  workmen,  or  skill 
reqiusito  for  the  production  of  marine  machinery.  The  Srst-class  shops 
did  not  exceed  eight  in  number.  But  the  entire  force  of  those  shops 
could  not  be  commanded  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  construction 
of  new  machinery.  The  War  Department  also  drew  largely  on  their 
resources  for  transport  steamers,  while  the  locomotive  and  tool-making 
shops  foand  it  utterly  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  upon  them. 
Neither  was  there  safficieat  raw  material  in  the  country  for  the  large  and 
sadden  demand;  the  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  had  to  bo  mined  and 
manu&ctarcd.  Hundreds  of  steamers,  hundreds  of  locomotives,  shops 
full  of  tools,  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  metal  were  called  for  instantly, 
and  there  was  nothing  on  hand  to  answer  the  call. 

War-6tcamet3  cannot  be  built  in  a  day.  Ineipericnced  labor  cannot 
be  converted  into  skilled  mechanics  in  a  day.  The  prices  of  machinery 
rose  immensely,  the  pay  of  the  mechanics  and  the  cost  of  material  reached 
a  point  far  above  what  they  were  worth,  except  from  the  factitious  cause 
of  the  suddenness  of  the  demand.  The  result  was  felt  in  the  poor  mate- 
rials and  poorer  workmaDship  with  which  the  machinery  was  made. 
Any  kmd  of  material,  and  the  most  unskilled  labor,  had  to  be  brought 
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into  UBe,  and  all  this  time  the  amount  of  even  that  labor  was  conse- 
quently diminishing  by  the  absorption  of  men  into  the  military 
service. 

In  view  of  these  startUiig  fects,  it  becomes  erident  that  our  national 
fleet  ought  to  be  immediately  and  largely  ioereased,  so  as  to  bo  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  Such  as  our  Navy^ie  at  the  present  moment,  it 
ranks  hardly  with  second-rate  European  powers,  and  it  is  entirely  insuifi- 
cient  to  protect  our  trade  and  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  our  flag.  There 
i»  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  fleet  as  powerful  as  that  of  Eng- 
land or  France.  We  have  the  money,  the  materials  and  artisans  neces- 
sary to  build  a  firstrclass  fleet,  and  the  best  sailors  to  man  it 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  build  in  one  year  a  fleet  of  five  hundt«d 
to  six  hundred  men-of-war  ships,  from  a  gunboat  up  to  the  lai^st  class 
of  iron-cased  fHgates.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  built  in  one  year 
the  astonishing  namber  of  two  thousand  and  thirty-four  vessels  and 
steamers  of  allclasses,meaaoringtogether583,450  tons.  Alargenumber 
of  these  vessels  were  as  lai^  as  the  biggest  class  of  fiigstes  hitherto 
constructed.  What  we  have  done  once,  we  may  do  over  again ;  and 
working  at  the  same  rate,  we  would  be  able,  alone  in  our  merchants' 
yards,  to  tnm  out  in  one  year  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  ships,  of 
one  thousand  tons  each.  In  our  six  navy-yards,  where  the  choicest 
materials  are  stocked  for  building  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  uxty 
more  men-of-war  ships  might  be  built  in  one  year,  making  a  total  of  six 
hundred  and  forty-three  men-of-war  ships  of  all  classes,  varying  in  their 
armament  from  three  tj>  sixty  guns.  More  than  a  hundred  of  our  great- 
est engineering  firms  would  complete  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  be 
put  in  these  ships  in  less  than  a  year.  Oar  capabilities  and  facilities  of 
building  ships  have  not  in  the  least  suflered  by  the  loss  of  the  seceded 
States.  They  never  were  ship-bnilding  States,  and  as  late  as  1 S60  they 
only  built  (combined)  one  fiill-rigged  ship,  while  the  Northern  States 
built  one  hundred  and  ten  ships  of  the  same  description.  That  is  to 
say,  in  plain  words,  all  the  seceded  States  combined  did  not  build  even 
one  per  cent  of  the  sea-going  ships  built  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  on  a  very  urgent  occasion,  in  a  great  emergency,  onr  coun- 
try could  lately  increase  her  Navy,  in  a  very  few  months,  with  very 
powerful  descriptions  of  vessels,  if  they  would  proceed  as  follows:  Cot 
down  all  our  line-of-battle  ships  one  or  two  decks,  case  them  with  five- 
inch  iron  plates,  put  a  battery  of  thirty  to  forty  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre  on  board  of  them,  and  moor  them  across  the  entrance  of  our 
harbors.  Plate  onr  heavy  frigates  with  shell-proof  iron  plates,  and,  to 
make  up  for  the  additional  weight  put  into  them,  do  away  with  their 
armament  on  the  upper  deck.    Transform  one  hundred  of  our  best  sea- 
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going  mercliant  steamers  into  bo  manj  frigates,  sloops,  dispatch  and 
gunboats,  of  a  speed  superior  to  any  men-of-war  ships  yet  produced. 

Among  our  large  clipperfibips  and  traders  more  than  fire  hundred 
may  be  found  that  are  capable  to  be  transformed  into  so  many  efficient 
Ruling  sloops  and  Aigat«s.  Their  length  varies  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  feet,  their  breadth  from  forty  to  fifty-two  feet;  and  when- 
ever they  arc  cat  one  deck,  or  their  decks  are  lowered,  will  he  found 
capable  of  carrying  an  armament  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  heavy 
guns,  according  to  their  respective  capacity.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  our 
lai^st  clippcr-sliips  might  very  well  be  transformed  into  powerful  screw- 
frigates  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Great  Bepuhlic,  which  exceeds  in  her 
dimensions  the  largest  English  SO^n  frigates,  while  her  shape  for  speed 
is  incomparably  superior.  The  scantling  of  all  these  ships  is  well  known 
to  be  laigcr  than  that  of  the  best  and  strongest  men-of-war  ships  of  our 
Navy. 

Among  the  barks  and  brigs  there  are  certtunly  four  hondrcd  to  five 
hundred  capable  of  receiving  an  armament  of  from  eight  to  twenty  guns, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  of  out  large  coasting  schooners  that  have  a 
breadth  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet  and  over,  and  a  form  never  sur- 
passed for  speed,  can,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  transformed  into  men-of-war 
schooners,  armed  with  one  pivot  gnn  of  the  heaviest  description  in  the 
middte,  and  two  to  four  32-ponnders  at  the  ends.  These  vessels  have  a 
very  lai^e  stability,  and  the  scantling  of  their  timbers,  etc.,  is  by  twenty 
per  cent  heavier  than  that  of  the  common  men-of-war  schooners. 

This  fleet,  of  about  two  thousaod  vesscls^)f-wnr,  can  (wortiog  with 
all  the  natural  energy  of  our  nation)  he  tnmedont  in  less  time  than  four 
to  six  months,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  our  coast  and  meet 
the  first  storm.  Time  would  so  be  gMned  to  build  a  fleet  fit  to  repre- 
sent our  great  nation,  and  to  make  our  flag  once  more  respected  in  ail 
seas  of  the  globe. 

But  the  time  is  pressing,  our  country  is  surrounded  by  dangers  on 
all  sides,  and  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  oar  Government  and 
people  to  act  with  the  greatest  energy  without  delay.  The  times  are 
gone  when  Europe  could  be  fiightencd  by  thundering  newspaper  articles 
and  the  hollow  brag  of  ambitious  politicians ;  we  have  to  show  now  that 
we  know  how  to  handle  engines  of  war,  and  to  stand  a  hail  of  shells 
and  balls. 

A  powcrbl  fleet  is  the  best  guaranty  of  peace  for  a  great  maritime 
nation;  of  the  truth  of  this  principle  England,  whose  motto  is  "Free  trade 
and  peace  with  all  nations,"  is  the  most  striking  example. 

Tours  truly,  Donald  McKat. 
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In  addition  to  aU  this,  the  Department  was  still  further  per- 
plexed and  endangered  by  the  disloyalty  of  so  many  officera  of 
the  Navy,  that  it  knew  not  whom  it  could  safely  trust.  In  his 
first  report,  July  4, 1861,  the  Secretary  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Demoralization  prevailed  among  the  officers,  many  of  whom,  occu- 
pying the  moat  responsible  positions,  betrayed  symptoms  of  tbat  infi- 
delity whicli  has  dishonored  the  service.  Bat  wiiile  so  many  otEeers  were 
unfaithful,  the  crews,  to  their  honor  be  it  recorded,  were  true  and  reliable, 
and  have  maintained,  tbrongh  every  trial  and  nnder  all  circam stances, 
their  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  fl^.  Unfortanately,  however,  few 
comparatively  of  these  gallant  men  were  within  the  call  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  that  eventful  period.    They,  as  well  as  the  ships,  were  abroad. 

From  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same 
year,  the  Secretary  states  that  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  either  resigned  or  were  dismissed  from  the 
service,  and  on  tliis  account  many  vessels  were  sent  to  sea  with- 
out a  full  complement  of  officers.  The  spirit  of  the  Department 
on  this  subject  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  letter,  which 
explains  itself: 

KlTT  DlFlBTHZI^,  Jldf  IS,  IBSl. 

Sib  :  I  duly  received  the  letter  of  Midshipman  Watson,  requesting 
an  "  order  to  some  foreign  station,  or  any  place  where  I  [he]  will  not  be 
brought  in  conflict  with  my  friends  and  rclatJons  in  the  South ; "  and  also 
the  lett«r  of  J.  L.  Sarrison,  requesting  that  he  "  may  be  relieved  from 
duty  on  board  this  ship  [the  Richmond],  and  ordered  where  I  [he]  will 
not  be  caDed  npon  to  act  against  my  personal  feelings."  Each  of  these 
letters  is  forwarded  by  you  with  the  recommendation  that  "  the  applica- 
tion be  complied  with  for  the  reasons  assigned,  and  that  another  mid- 
shipman be  ordered."  As  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  loyalty  and  fidelity, 
I  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  my  disap- 
proval of  such  recommendations  and  indorsements,  I  especially  object 
to  your  reasons  as  incompatible  with  a  profession  that  is  national,  and 
in  conflict  with  the  enduring  welfare  of  the  country.  In  the  request  of 
the^e  young  gentlemen  may  be  seen  the  germinating  element  of  that  de- 
nationalizing sentiment  which  has  wrought  incalcnlable  evil  to  our 
country. 

A  great  conspiracy  has  been  fonned  against  that  Government  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  support,  and  which  naval  officers  have  avowedly 
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dedicated  their  Uvea  to  Bustain ;  but  because  some  of  their  relatives  or 
frienda  are  complicated,  or  from  personal  feelings,  there  is  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  profession  to  stand  by  their  country  when 
their  services  are  most  required.  These  young  gentlemen  have  been 
inspired  with  these  sectional  and  erroneous  opinions  by  false  theories, 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  strange  when  their  commandiDg  officer  encourages 
them  in  the  error,  by  recommending  the  Department  to  yield  to  it,  and 
aslfing  the  Secretary  to  provide  a  snbstitutc  to  exccnt«  these  dnties  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  discharge. 

Why  should  there  be  a  discrimination  between  these  young  gentle- 
men and  other  midshipmen  in  the  performance  of  a  national  and  profes- 
sional duty !  Those  whom  they  would  substitute  belong,  like  them- 
selves, to  a  common  country,  and  are  to  meet  and  suppress  an  insurrec- 
tion ^;ainst  a  Government  to  which  every  man  of  the  profession  owes  a 
common  allegiance, 

"Were  your  recommendation  to  be  a  principle  of  action,  only  the  ofS- 
cere  of  one  portion  of  the  Union  would  be  required  to  sostwn  the  Gov- 
ernment and  country  against  a  great  conspiracy,  while  another  section 
would  be  exempted.  The  effects  of  such  a  rule  would  bo  to  generate 
and  perpetuate  sectional  difficulty  and  animosity,  whereas  we  should  all 
be  united  in  suppressing  hostility  or  resistance  to  the  Government  and 
the  flag.  Kone  should  shrink  firom  this  duty ;  none  should  be  en- 
couraged to  shrink  from  it ;  none  should  receive  recommendations  to 
evade  the  high  obligations  which  all,  and  especially  all  naval  officers, 
owe  to  that  Government  which  has  educated  and  nourished  them,  and 
to  whose  support  they  have  pledged  their  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  encourage  a  more  devoted  nntionahty,  and 
to  discountenance  the  prevalent  error  among  a  sectional  class,  that  there 
is  a  higher  political  allegiance  than  that  which  is  due  to  their  country. 
A  naval  officer  can  have  no  higher  duty  in  the  line  of  his  profession  than 
to  oppose  the  enemies  of  his  country,  whether  foreign  or  domestic.  He 
should  never  seek  to  avoid  or  evade  that  duty  fix>m  sectional  or  personal 
considerations,  nor  should  he,  by  recommendations  or  example,  be  en- 
couraged to  evade  it  The  lessons  of  history,  which  teach  that  love  of 
country  should  he  superior  to  selfish  considerations,  will  have  been  lost 
upon  young  American  officers,  if  their  superiors  recommend  that,  from 
"personal  feeling"  or  a  contingent  apprebenaon  of  encountering  dis- 
loyal relatives,  they  be  relieved  from  their  obligations  to  abide  by  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  peril  in  any  post  that  may  be  assigned  them. 
Very  respectAilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GiDEOK  Welles. 

Capt.  John  Pope,  Commandite  TT.  8.  thip  Richmond,  New  York. 
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Such,  in  general,  was  the  conditioii  of  affaire  in  the  Navy 
and  in  the  country  when  Secretary  Welles  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department.  In  July,  1861,  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created.  To  this  office 
Captain  G-.  V.  Fox  was  soon  after  appointed.  And  now  if  the 
cotmtry  will  take  the  insignificant  force  at  command  when  the 
war  began,  and  compare  that  with  the  vast  and  various  work 
performed,  and  with  the  nearly  seven  hundred  ships  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  it  cannot  fail  to  Bee  that  such  a  grand  result  could 
only  have  been  reached  by  untiring  industry  and  by  a  wide 
and  clear  comprehension  of  the  whole  field  of  action,  and  by 
consummate  sagacity  and  skill.  The  work  actually  done  is  an 
impossible  achievement,  except  by  talent  and  executive  ability 
of  the  very  highest  order.  The  first  step  was  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Navy,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  nest  chapter. 
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THB  FIRST  UEASCRES  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  NITT. 

Tqe  facts  already  presented  in  regard  to  our  navy-yarda  and 
machine-shopB  show  very  clearly  tliat  the  Department  could 
not  depend  upon  them  to  supply  its  immediate  wants.  Even 
had  suitable  materials  and  machinery  been  at  hand,  they  would 
hare  availed  nothing  for  the  flrst  emergency.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months  even,  to  construct  an 
efficient  war-ehip,  and  the  safety  of  the  country  demanded  a 
fleet  in  the  very  first  weeks  of  the  rebellion. 

Evidently  there  was  but  one  course  even  possible  for  the  De- 
partment. It  was  necessary  either  to  purchase  vessels  wherever 
they  could  be  obtained,  or  to  fight  the  battle  without  ships. 
Kor  did  the  case  admit  of  any  delay.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
was  clearly  seen  the  true  national  importance  of  that  great  com- 
mercial navy  which  private  enterprise  had  created.  The  fleet 
which  had  been  built  for  peace  was  found  to  be  also  efficient  for 
war.  In  that  squadron  of  commerce  were  some  of  the  fastest 
steamers  in  the  world — stanch,  sea-^oing  vessels,  and  capable 
of  bearing  a  formidable  armament.  Measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  purchase  such  of  these  steamers  as  were  adapted  to  the 
service  required. 

As  was  perfectly  natural,  the  Secretary  tnmed  first  of  all  to 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  as  the  most  suitable  persons  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  these  ships,  and  whether  they  could  be  snc*  . 
eessfuUy  used  as  veseels-of-war.  The  step  was  taken  when  all 
direct  communication  was  cut  oS  between  Washington  and  the 
Northern  cities.  A  naval  officer  was  dispatched  to  New  York 
with  orders  to  make  the  needed  arrangements.    It  was  hoped  . 
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that  Le  would  find  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  lines ;  but 
twenty-four  houra  after  his  departure  a  telegram  was  received 
from  him  dated  at  Wheeling,  he  having  been  compelled  to  cross 
the  mountains  and  go  round  by  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  one  of  the 
Northern  routes,  in  order  to  reach  New  York.  This  is  only  an 
example  of  the  eountless  embarrassments  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment labored  during  the  first  months  of  the  rebellion,  and 
which  should  be  duly  considered  in  judging  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Administration, 

As  this  purchase  of  vessels  involved  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  money,  justice  to  the  Navy  Department 
requires  that  these  negotiations  and  the  measures  that  were 
adopted  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government  should  be 
presented  somewhat  in  detail.  The  following  orders,  addressed 
to  the  officers  ia  command  of  the  navy-yards  at  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  will  explain  themselves,  and  show  how 
the  Secretary  proceeded  in  this  important  matter : 

Ratt  DirAKnOHT,  April  U,  Utl. 
Cornmodore  Samusl  L.  Bbbbbx,  Ifavy-  Ta/rd,  2fea>  Tori  : 

Sib  :  Bj  order  oi  the  President  of  the  UDited  States  yon  will  forth- 
with procure  ten  steameis  capable  of  mounting  a  9-iDch  pivot-gun,  witli 
light  draught,  about  nine  or  twelve  feet,  having  particular  reference  to 
strength  and  speed.  You  will  consult  with  Commodore  Foote,  .the 
naval  constructor,  and  such  other  persons  as  are  capable  of  giving  infor- 
mation and  advice.  Charter  on  the  best  terms  possible  for  three  months, 
with  the  option  of  the  Government  purchasing  them  within  that  time 
at  a  stipulated  price  ;  these  vessels  to  be  immediately  removed  to  the 
navy  or  private  yards,  with  the  necessaiy  alterations  and  equipments  to 
render  them  efficient  for  the  service  required. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Wellks,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Captain  Samcel  F.  Dn  Post,  Navy-  Tard,  Philadelphia  : 

Sir  :  By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  you  will  forth- 
with procure  five  steamers  capable  of  mounting  a  O-inch  pivot-g;uD,  with 
light  draught,  about  nine  or  twelve  feet,  having  particular  reference  to 
strength  and  speed.  Ton  will  consult  with  the  naval  constructor  and 
such  other  officers  and  persons  as  are  capable  of  pving  information  and 
advice.    Charter  on  the  best  terms  possible  for  three  months,  with  tho 
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Option  of  tbo  Government  purchasing  them  within  that  time  at  a  stipu- 
lated price.  These  vessels  to  be  immediately  removed  to  the  navy  or 
private  yards,  with  the  necessary  alteraliona  and  equipments  to  render 
them  efficient  for  the  service  required. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GiDEOH  Wblles,  Secretary  of  ike  N'avy. 

A  Bimilar  order  wss  addreseed  to  Commander  William  L. 
Hudson,  in  chaise  of  the  navy-yard  at  Boston. 

Th^e  ordeiB,  as  will  be  seen,  authorized  the  chartering  of 
twenty  eteamera  for  three  months,  with  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing at  a  stipulated  price.  The  matter  was  intrusted  to  expe- 
rienced officers,  and  the  Government  was  protected  by  the 
privil^e  of  purchase  at  a  price  stipulated  beforehand.  This, 
at  first,  seemed  to  be  the  best  possible  arrangement  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  was  necessary  to  submit  every  vessel  to  the 
inspection  and  judgment  of  a  naval  officer.  These  officers,  how- 
ever, soon  felt  that  such  duties  lay  without  the  sphere  of  their 
profession ;  that  however  skilful  they  might  be  in  perceiving  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  a  ship,  they  were  not  merchants,  and 
they  desired  that  i)iQ purchase  of  vessels  might  be  committed  to 
men  better  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  laws  of  traffia  It 
was  thought  that  experts  in  the  market  might  obtain  more  fa- 
vorable terms  for  the  Government  than  men  unskilled  in  trade. 

On  the  22d  of  April  it  was  thought  best  so  to  modify  the 
original  orders  for  purchase  as  to  place  no  restrictions  upon  the 
size  of  the  vessels,  and  directing  that  any  steamers  should  be 
obtained  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  that  special  reference  must 
be  had  to  efficiency,  wpeed,  and  em  gu(diJication9y  adding,  that 
these  qualities  are  itidispensdhle. 

Such  orders,  placed  for  execution  in  the  hands  of  naval  offi- 
cers of  experience  and  skill,  show  how  prompt  the  action  of  the 
Department  was  in  securing  the  best  and  fastest  vessels  in  our 
commercial  navy. 

Soon  after,  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  commander  of  the  navy- 
yard  at  New  York  was  directed  to  consult  with  "  Governor  E. 
D.  Morgan,  or,  in  his  absence,  with  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Morgan,  and 
with  Messrs  "Wm.  Evarts,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  and  M.  H.  Grin- 
nell,  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  who  are  hereby 
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empowered  to  act  for  thia  Department  in  this  crisis."  By  thia 
order  the  Navy  Department  brought  to  its  aid,  in  proenring 
ships,  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  trusted  busineBS  men  of 
New  York. 

At  this  time  the  most  intenee  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  large 
cities  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  Kavy,  and  the  protection 
of  our  commerce.  The  following  letters  will  ehow  what  meas- 
ures leading  men  desired  to  adopt,  and  how  the  Department 
proposed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  time : 

Omci  BoABD  or  Tkuii,  Boston,  April  30, 1861. 
Son.  GiDBon  Welles,  Seeretary  i^fthe  Nmy,  Wathington,  B.  O.  : 

Sir  :  I  havo  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  resolutions  unanimously 
uaaeed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  govemmcnt  of  this  Board,  on  the 
18th  iDst.     I  am,  sir,  with  sentiments  of  high  considcnitioD, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  SABtSE,  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  this  Body  regard  this  proposition,  published  by  a 
member  of  tliis  Board,  Ur.  B.  B,  Forbes,  in  the  pnpera  of  the  day,  and 
hereunto  appended,  as  necessary  and  practicable,  and  that  this  association 
will  give  the  merchants  and  master  mariners  of  MassachusetU  every  tud 
in  its  power  in  the  contemplated  organization  ;  and  that  the  aid  and  the 
conntenanee  of  the  State  is  hereby  earnestly  invoked. 

Resolved,  That  thia  Association  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  Executive  of  the  State,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Washington. 

BosTOR,  ^fra»,iaai. 
ffirn.  QiDsxiii  V/ELLSa,  Secretary  qf  the  2fm!/,  WashiTifft^n,  D.  C: 

Whereas,  The  system  of  building  ships-of-war  by  private  contract  has 
suffered  by  being  made  subsen-ient  to  jobbing  and  to  partisan  favorit- 
ism ;  but  under  proper  guards  is  probably  cheapest  and  most  conducive 
to  progress  in  the  course  of  naval  construction ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  Boston  can,  in  this  emergency,  turn  out 
just  such  steamers  as  the  Government  want,  in  half  the  time,  and  at  less 
cost,  than  those  built  in  the  navy-yards ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  now  proposed  to  build  a  model  light-draught  sloop-of- 
war,  ready  for  her  armament,  or  one  or  two  steam  gunboats,  and  to  offer 
the  same  to  the  Government  at  actual  cost,  with  sis  per  cent  interest — 

Therefore,  The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  Boston  merchants,  em- 
powered HO  to  do,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Boston  Merchants'  Exchange, 
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April  22,  1861,  do  hereby  respectfully  invite  tbe  nttention  of  tbo  Hon. 
Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  the  above  consideration,  and 
solicit  hia  sanction  to  the  undertaking  proposed. 
Yonr  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  R.  B.  Fobbks, 

Wm.  Ropbs, 

Lewis  W.  Tappan,  Committee. 

Thbopiiilus  FABeoNs, 


S*TT  DEPUtTXEMT,  AptUSn,  1961. 

Captain  Wm.  L,  ITinteON,  ComtM/ndant  Navy^ard,  Botton,  Mat*. : 

Sir  :  The  Department  has  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you 
since  it  authorized  the  procurement  of  five  steamers  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, and,  of  course,  is  uninformed  as  to  the  progress  you  have  made. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  rigorous  and  efficient  re- 
sponse.   ■ 

The  Department  has  information  from  ex-Govemor  Boutwell,  who 
has  been  deputed  by  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetla,  that  there  is 
a  disposition  in  Boston  to  raise  an  auxiliary  navy  or  coast  guard,  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  and  to  assist  in  cairying  into  effect  the 
blockade  of  the  porta  of  those  States  that  are  waging  war  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Although  this  project  has  not  been  communicated  by 
his  excellency  Governor  Andrew,  nor  by  es-Govemor  Boutwell  to  this 
Department,  it  has  been  submitted  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  latter  to  communicate  it.  It  has  also  received  a  letter 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  from  a  committee  of  Boston  gentle- 
men, of  which  Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes  is  chairman,  having  in  view  tliis  object, 
and  with  it  the  construction  of  one  or  more  vessels. 

Whatever  may  be  the  capabilities  of  the  ship-yards,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  enterprising  merchants  and  builders  of  Boston,  they  will  bear  in 
mind  that  our  immediate  wants  do  not  allow  us  to  wait  for  vessels  to  be 
constructed.  If  the  gentlemen  have  confidence  that  they  can  build  vessels 
of  a  superior  class,  it  is  hoped  they  also  have  sufficient  confidence  and 
reliance  in  themselves  to  go  forward,  and  trust  to  their  being  purchased 
by  tbe  Government  after  they  are  built.  We  now  desire  to  obtain  and 
equip,  at  the  earliest  moment,  good  and  efficient  steamers,  having  in 
view  speed  and  strength,  to  meet  the  existing  emergency, 

I  communicate  these  views  now,  in  detail,  to  you,  in  the  pressure  of 
business,  to  save  time  and  nuineroiis  answers.  Any  suggestions  you 
may  make,  or  propositions  receive  from  Mr.  Forbes,  you  will  please 
commnuicate.    Their  efforts  and  patriotic  zeal,  and  that  of  Governor 
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Androw,  are  highly  appreciabsd,  and  it  is  gratifyiog  to  the  Department 
to  have  their  active  coSperat'ion  in  this  emergency,  bo  intercstiog  to  the 
whole  country. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Gidbon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

While  the  Secretary  Intimates  his  willingness  to  purchase 
vessels  -Kheajmiah^,  he  states  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Gov- 
emment  require  that  vessels  should  be  obtained  at  once,  and 
that  this  could  be  done  only  by  pnrchasiug  ships  already  built, 
and  which  conld  be  promptly  fitted  for  service. 

Time  has  shown  that  the  Department  availed  iteelf  prompt- 
ly of  the  only  means  by  which  the  country  could  have  been 
saved.  By  the  well-known  system  of  trade  in  the  great  mar- 
kets, negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  important  property  are  not 
carried  on  directly  between  the  holder  of  the  property  and 
those  who  wish  to  buy,  but  between  a  broker,  acting  for  the 
parties,  and  this  broker  receives  a  stipulated  commission  from 
the  seller.  It  was  found  that  the  business  of  purchasing  vessels 
for  the  Umted  States  was  so  managed,  that  the  Government 
sometimes  paid  two  commissions,  aud  that,  in  some  cases,  these 
commissions  had  also  been  above  the  market  rates.  After  con- 
sultation with  those  qualified  to  advise,  and  with  the  express 
sanction  of  the  President,  it  was  determined  to  procure  the 
services  of  some  competent  and  reliable  man,  who  would  agree 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  procuring  and  fitting  out  of 
ships,  and  who  should  receive  nothing  &om  the  Government, 
and  from  the  seller  only  the  regular  commission  established  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade.  This  would  bring  the  whole 
transaction  within  the  common  and  recognized  laws  of  trade, 
and  would  relieve  the  Department  from  the  liability  of  any  im- 
proper charge  for  commissions,  and  of  extravagant  prices  for 
vessels  which  might  be  bought. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  Department  applied  to  Mr. 
George  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  well-known 
character  and  ability,  and  of  large  experience  as  a  merchant. 
He  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Department,  and  relinquishing 
a  lucrative  business  which  would  have  yielded  him  more  profit 
than  the  amount  of  his  commissions,  entered  upon  his  work. 
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Tlie  naval  constructor  and  an  experienced  engineer  were  then 
associated  with  Mr.  Morgan.  These  two  officers  examined  be- 
forehand every  vessel  which  it  was  proposed  to  buy.  The  naval 
constructor  could  judge  of  the  character  of  the  vessel,  the  engi- 
neer formed  an  opinion  of  the  engine,  and  together  they  made 
an  appraisal  of  the  ship,  which  was  submitted  confidentially  to 
Mr,  Morgan,  who  was  not  permitted  to  pay  more  for  any  vessel 
than  the  price  set  upon  her  by  the  examiners  and  appraisers  of 
the  Government. 

Through  this  arrangement  the  Department  was  enabled  to 
obtain  many  of  the  fastest  and  best  steamers  in  the  mercantile 
navy,  and  on  terms  rather  within  than  exceeding  the  usual  rates 
of  the  market  From  this  source  the  Department  derived  the 
means  both  of  establishing  the  blockade  and  of  meeting  the 
yaet  demand  of  the  Army  for  transportation  of  troops  and  sup- 
phes.  Many  of  these  steamers,  when  armed,  were  very  formi- 
dable war-ships.  Some  of  them  eonld  carry  with  safety  eight 
9-inch  guns,  while  small,  swift  vessels  armed  with  a  lOO-pounder 
rifle,  were  the  terror  of  the  blockade-runners  of  England. 

The  efficiency  of  this  Navy,  thus  extemporized  from  mei> 
chant-ships,  has  been  largely  underrated,  because  opinions  have 
been  formed  without  considering  that  the  method  of  arming  our 
ships  is  both  American  and  peculiar.  No  correct  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  actual  force  .of  an  American  ship  from  the  num- 
ber of  guns  she  mounts.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  vessel 
with  one  gun  would  be  overmatched  by  another  merely  because 
she  is  armed  with  ten.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  a 
50-pounder  rifle  was  the  heaviest  cannon  mounted  on  any 
French  war-ship,  and  the  English  relied  upon  the  smooth- 
bore 6S-pounder  as  their  most  efficient  gun;  while  onr  own 
sm&il  gunboats  carried  a  100-pounder  rifle,  and  some  of  our 
second-rate  sloop  mounted  a  150-pounder  rifle  or  an  11-inch 
gun,  and  sometimes  both. 

The  character  of  the  armament,  of  our  ships  is  an  original 
American  idea,  and  is  a  distinguishing  and  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  Navy.  A  merchant-vessel  that  could  carry  one  11- 
inch  pivot-gun,  or  a  heavy  rifle,  would  not  be  a  pleasant  antag- 
onist for  a  ship  mounting  a  whole  broadside  of  the  light  cannon 
of  the  old  style  of  armament 
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Aa  to  the  diecrimination  and  care  used,  and  the  eflSciency  of 
the  Teseels  purchased,  the  statement  ia  made  on  the  direct  au- 
thority of  Admiral  Porter,  that  the  twenty-one  mortar-veeaels 
under  his  command  endured  the  severe  service  with  ahnoet 
no  apparent  injury.  The  number  of  discbarges  from  tbese 
heavy  mortars  averaged  fifteen  hundred  to  each  vessel,  and 
yet  none  of  them  were  shaken  so  as  to  leak,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  war  they  were  sold  for  nearly  as  much  as  they  origi- 
nally coat. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Secretary's  report  for  1861 
presents  his  own  account  of  this  important  matter : 

The  public  vessels  and  the  public  yards,  in  their  capacity  of  con- 
struction and  repair,  were,  however,  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands 
that  are  now  pressing  on  this  branch  of  the  Govemincnt,  and  the  De- 
partment was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  commercial  marine  to  mate 
good  tho  defidency.  Vessels  of  every  class  and  description  were 
promptly  tendered  by  Bellcrs  and  their  agents,  who,  in  many  instances, 
became  dissatisfied  when  their  offers  were  not  accepted. 

This  new  necessity  of  the  Government,  involving  a  lai^  eiEpendituro, 
and  the  purchase  of  suitable  vessels,  imposed  an  important  responsi- 
bility;  and  the  task  of  making  suitable  arrangements  to  insure  the 
prompt  and  systematicpurchase,  on  the  best  and  most  reasonable  terms 
for  the  Government,  of  a  large  number  of  vessels  most  suitable  for  its 
use,  was  attended  by  peculiar  difficulties,  and  received  mature  consider- 
ation. The  parcbase  might  be  made  directly  by  the  Department,  or  by 
boards  of  officers  under  its  control  at  the  principal  ports  ivbcre  the  ves- 
sels were  to  be  bought,  and  especially  at  the  great  central  point  of  sup- 
ply for  snch  a  demand,  the  port  of  New  York. 

But  to  both  these  methods  of  procedure  the  briefest  trial  disclosed 
serious  objections.  It  whs  manifest  from  the  first  that  tlic  Department, 
charged  suddenly  with  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  new  and 
arduous  naval  operations  on  a  lai^e  scale,  in  addition  to  its  current  buu- 
neas,  could  not  possibly  itself  devote  to  the  nnmeroua  details  of  each 
case  of  purchase,  the  Ume  and  attention  needfhl  fully  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government.  It  was  equally  clear  that  boards  of  officers, 
acting  in  a  mere  mercantile  capacity,  new  to  tbcm,  and  for  nhich  they 
.  Lad  neither  been  practically  trained  nor  professionally  commissioned, 
wonld  bo  subjected  to  great  embarrassment  and  disadvantage  in  their 
dealings  with  sellers  of  ships  and  professional  ship-brokers,  in  a  market 
suddenly  pressed  by  a  heavy  and  peremptory  demand.     Yet  tlio  Depart- 
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ment  could  rely,  and  it  did  rely,  with  the  Mieet  confidence  upon  the 
profesuonal  judgment  and  ahility  of  its  ordnance  officers,  naval  con- 
Blructors,  and  engineers,  all  acting  under  the  rcsponsihility  of  their  com- 
missions, to  investigate  and  determine  the  whole  question  of  the  adap- 
tation, in  all  respects,  of  each  ship  offered,  and  of  its  capacity  to  he  hy 
alteration  fully  adapted  to  perform  the  particular  service  required  by  the 
Government.  This  work,  with  the  corresponding  authority  of  selection 
and  rejection  of  all  vessels,  was  therefore  exclusively  committed  to 
boards  consisting  each  of  an  experienced  naval  constmctor  and  engi- 
neer and  an  ordnance  officer,  convened  and  stationed  for  the  purpose  at 
New  York,  and  the  other  principal  cities.  The  mere  mercantile  part 
of  the  business — the  making  of  the  best  barges  posuble  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  each  case,  with  the  care  of  averting  all  intervention  of  third 
parties,  which  might  embarrass  the  attainment  of  that  result — was  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  to  be  placed  most  properly  in  the  hands  of 
a  mercantile  agency  of  a  high  and  established  character  for  integrity, 
experience,  and  capacity.  Obvious  reasons,  including  the  consideration 
that  it  is  individnal  responsibility  which  is  always  felt  most  keenly,  aud 
that  several  agents,  all  acting  separately  for  the  Qovemment  at  the  same 
places,  would  necessarily  compete  with  each  other  to  its  disadvantage 
in  the  market,  indicated  that  ^his  agency  should  be  tendered  to  a  single, 
properly  qualified  individual,  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
should  devote  his  whole  time,  attention,  and  ability  to  the  work ;  that 
he  should  in  no  case  make  any  charge  t^^ainst  the  Government  for  his 
service ;  that  he  should  deal  always  durectly  and  eiclosivcly  with  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  purchased,  thus  permitting  no  brokerage  fees,  or 
agents'  commissions,  between  himself  and  the  owners ;  and  that,  finally, 
hia  own  commission,  payable  always  by  the  seller,  should  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed the  regular  mercantUe  percentage  fixed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York,  and  establbhed  by  the  custom  of  merchants  in 
that  city  as  the  rightful  and  legal  rate  of  remuneration  for  such  services 
rendered  by  any  person  acting  between  the  sellers  and  purchase)^  of 

The  experiment  thus  made  ty  the  Navy  Department  ■was 
one  of  great  national  importance,  and  every  American  has  rea- 
son to  rejoice  at  the  result.  It  has  shown  what  abundant  re- 
Bources  we  have  ever  at  hand  in  oar  merchant  steamers  to  meet 
each  an  emergency  as  the  rebellion  created,  and  that  under  an 
efficient  administration  these  can  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the 
Government  almost  as  quicUy  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  na- 
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tional  Navy,  They  were  admirably  fitted  for  the  iuteaded  pur- 
pose ;  they  were  more  efficient  blockaders  than  our  regular  war- 
vesaela ;  they  were  formidable  antagonists  because  of  their  heavy 
armament ;  but  notwithetanding  this,  the  nation  should  not  de- 
ceive itself  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  equally  safe  to  depend 
upon  this  claaa  of  vesBels  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  This  subject 
will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter. 
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THE  IDEAS  WHICH  OOTERNED  THE  DEFARTUENT  IN  THE  CONSTBDC- 
TION  OF  NEW  VESSELS. 

In  order  to  judge  aright  tlie  policy  of  the  Department  in  the 
construction  of  new  yessels,  it  is  uecessaiy  not  only  to  inquire 
what  the  precise  want  of  the  country  then  was,  but  whether  tliis 
policy  waa  shaped  by  a  definite  American  idea  concerning  ships 
and  guns,  and  naval  war.  This  subject  was  touched  upon  in 
an  opening  chapter,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  it  again. 

It  is  an  important  thought,  and  one  which,  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  Navy,  has  not  received  due  attention,  that  previous 
to  the  rebellion  it  was  the  best  exponent  of  our  national  power, 
the  expression  of  a  true  national  thought  and  feeling.  "With 
the  exception  of  the  little  standing  Army,  that  attracted  no  at- 
tention, we  had  only  State  troops,  where  we  had  any  soldiers, 
who  expected  to  answer  any  call  from  the  (General  Government 
only  through  the  State  authority;  but  in  the  Navy  there  were 
no  State  ships,  nor  sailors,  nor  State  flags;  it  was  "the  Ameri- 
can Navy."  There  the  true  national  feeling  was  cherished  in 
its  strength,  when  it  was  weak  or  discarded  elsewhere ;  and  par- 
ticularly was  this  true  of  the  seamen,  a  fact  to  bo  remembered 
to  their  eternal  honor.  When  the  officers  of  Southern  birth 
or  proclivities,  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  their 
leaders,  abandoned  in  lai^  numbera  the  cause  of  their  country, 
the  common  seamen,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  true  to  the 
national  sentiment,  and  taithfiil  to  the  national  flag.  The 
Navy  not  only  centred  upon  iteelf  the  national  feeling,  but  it 
embodied  the  national  thought. 

When  the  American  mind  came  to  express  itself  in  the 
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form  of  ships  and  gnns,  it  was  seen  that  it  had  not  followed  ex- 
isting models,  hut  had  thought  out  some  peculiar  and  original 
forms.  Soon,  when  men  spoke  of  an  American  ship,  it  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  Tessel  of  distinctive  character,  and  different 
from  an  English  or  any  other  ship.  It  was  re^rded  as  hear- 
ing the  stamp  of  American  character. 

The  American  mind,  however,  from  the  first,  was  not  work- 
ing at  random ;  it  was  not  maiing  experiments  here  and  there, 
which  tended  to  no  result,  but,  from  first  to  last,  it  was  gov- 
erned by  a  few  definite  ideas  and  well-settled  principles ;  and 
the  Department,  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Ifavy,  followed 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  nation,  hut  made  some  novel  and 
very  startling  applications  of  leading  principles  and  ideas. 

A  very  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Navy  will 
place  Hxe  action  of  the  Department  in  its  proper  light,  A  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  American  mind  is  its  impatience  of 
many  suceessive  operations  to  produce  a  given  effect.  It  aims 
to  reach  its  object  by  a  single  step.  It  seeks  to  concentrate 
power  upon  a  single  point,  to  combine  many  forces  in  one,  and 
by  a  single  blow  produce  the  eflfect  of  bH.  It  brings  the 
greatest  possible  force  to  bear  on  a  single  purpose,  and  reaches 
that  purpose  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  eveiy  branch  of 
our  industry  we  find  examples  of  the  manner  in  wluch  this  cen- 
tral idea  has  given  direction  to  American  thought.  Instead  of 
the  slow  process  of  hand-work,  the  American  will  have  a  ma- 
chine to  gin  his  cotton,  and  with  it  he  changes  the  aspect  and 
relations  of  the  world.  He  will  not  only  have  a  printing-press 
worked  by  steam,  instead  of  the  hand,  but  he  constructs  a  cyl- 
inder press ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  he  invents  a  Hoe  press, 
a  lightning  press,  that  throws  off  its  thousands  of  sheets  per 
hour.  He  not  only  uses  the  ship  that  sails  wiVt  the  wind  and 
tide,  but  he  will  construct  a  steamship,  that  goes  with  equal 
speed  against  the  wind  and  tide.  He  cannot  wait  for  the  slow 
processes  of  scythe  and  sickle,  but  concentrates  the  power  of 
twenty  men  into  a  single  machine.  He  cannot  endure  that  his 
message  should  travel  only  forty  miles  per  hour,  and  so  he  in- 
vents the  telegraph,  and  flashes  on  his  thought  hundreds  of  miles 
in  a  moment.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  slow  stitching  of 
weary  hands,  he  condemes  the  power  and  speed  of  fifty  needles 
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into  one,  and  drives  tliat  one  by  steam,  When  Le  builds  a  war- 
Bhip,  he  aims  to  give  her  the  highest  speed  consistent  with  bis 
pm-poee,  and  for  her  armament  he  concentrates  the  force  of  a 
broadside  into  one  big  gmi ;  and,  instead  of  making  Gfty  small 
holes  or  indentations,  be  crushes  in  the  side  of  his  enemy  by 
one  smashing  shot,  and  compels  bim  to  surrender  or  sends  him 
to  the  bottom.  Tbe  Kavy,  therefore,  is  the  creation  of  a  lead- 
ing thought  in  the  American  mind,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
trace  tbe  influence  of  this  thought  in  tbe  varions  stages  of  con- 
Btmction. 

At  the  time  of  tbe  Eevolution,  we  had,  of  conrse,  no  Navy, 
and  the  few  small  commercial  vessels  of  tbe  colonies  presented 
nothing  peculiar.  Tbe  thought  of  the  people  bad  been  occupied 
with  the  grave  political  and  moral  questions  connected  with  the 
separation  irom  £agland.  Tbe  American  mind  had  not  yet  been 
directed  to  the  importance  of  manufactures  or  commerce.  In 
fact,  both  were  purposely  made  impossible  for  the  colonists  by 
the  restrictive  laws  of  England.  But  in  the  very  first  war-ves- 
aelfl  built  after  the  close  of  tbe  war,  the  true  distinctive  Ameri- 
can idea  began  to  be  manifested.  The  idea  was,  to  bring  tbe 
power  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  within ,  the  dimensions  of  a 
frigate.  This  was  nearly  accomplished  by  slightly  increasing 
tbe  size  of  the  common  frigate,  and  arming  her  with  heavier 
guns,  without  changing  her  nominal  rate.  Tbe  manner  in 
which  this  was  carried  out  is  ^own  in  tbe  size  and  armament 
of  the  frigatts  Constitution  and  United  States.  The  Mgate 
Constitution  was  launched  in  1797;  her  length  was  175  feet, 
her  breadth  of  beam  43,6  in.,  and  her  tonnage,  according  to  the 
old  rates,  1,530  tons.  The  United  States  was  launched  in  1797 ; 
her  length  was  175  feet,  her  breadth  of  beam  43.6  in.,  and  her 
tonnage  1,530. 

In  order  to  compare  the  American  with  the  British  ship  of 
the  same  rate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  weight  of  ttieir 
broadsides,  which  were  as  follows : 

Americui  frigtte  United  States SSilbs. 

AmeriMii  frig*u  Conititution 7fl61bs. 

British  fii^te  Hacedcniian ;  B28  Ibe. 

Brilisb  frigate  Oaenien SIT  lbs. 

It  wiU  be  seen  at  a  glance,  firom  these  etatonente,  that  the 
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registered  rates  of  our  shipB  gave  no  indication  of  their  compar- 
ative force.  The  Americans  had  so  far  carried  out  their  idea 
of  the  concentration  of  power,  that  their  frigate  rated  as  a  fortj- 
four  was  very  nearly  the  eqnal  of  a  British  line-of-battle  ship ; 
and  the  result  was,.tliat  when  the  Guerriere,  a  forty-four,  was 
laid  alongside  the  American  forty-fonr,  the  Oonatitntion,  the 
British  diip  was  demolished  in  fifteen  minutes.  Similar  results 
followed,  as  is  well  known,  in  other  actions ;  and  though  it  was 
conceded  that  the  rapidity  of  the  American  fire  was  generally 
greater  than  that  of  the  English,  still  our  almost  unbroken 
success  was  mainly  due  to  the  superior  weight  of  the  American 
broadside. 

Hie  English  historians  have  dwelt  with  great  satisfaction 
upon  the  disparity  of  force.  They  declare  that  it  removes  all 
the  sting  of  defeat.  They  insist  that  it  was  perfectly  natural, 
even  inevitable,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  British 
ships  should  be  captured  or  sunk.  This  was,  and  is,  precisely 
the  American  opinion.  This  was  just  the  result  they  antici- 
pated, and  they  boilt  their  frigates  with  this  very  object  in 
view.  There  are  two  aspects  to  this  subject,  one  of  which  all 
Engli^  writers  seem  to  have  overlooked.  In  one  view,  it  was 
a  battle  between  ship  and  ship,  and  it  was  no  disgrace  to  the 
English  commanders  to  yield  to  superior  force.  But  it  was  also 
a  fight  between  the  two  nations,  and  certainly  it  was  a  remark- 
able fact,  and  highly  lionorable  to  the  Americans,  that  their 
young  nation,  in  (jie  first  hours  of  its  life,  should  hare  produced 
ships  that  carried  dismay  to  eveiy  English  heart,  and  conquered, 
on  her  own  element,  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  seas.  In  the 
battle  between  the  nations,  England  was  met  by  superior 
weapons,  and  was  irigloriously  defeated. 

Should  such  a  ship  as  our  Miantonomoh  meet  an  English 
broadside  iron-clad,  and  crush  in  her  sides  with  15-ineli  shot, 
as  she  easily  could,  it  would  be  quite  natural,  even  necessary, 
that  the  British  ship  should  surrender  or  sink.  There  might  be 
no  occasion  to  charge  the  English  commander  with  want  of 
conrage  or  skill,  but  it  would  be  discreditable  and  humbling  to 
Great  Britain  that  her  boasted  national  ships,  to  which  she  had 
trusted  her  safety  and  honor,  should  be  easily  demolished  by  an 
American  Monitor.     It  would  not  lessen  the  national  shame  to 
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assert  and  prove  that  the  British  iron-K^lad  was  no  match  for  the 
Yankee  ship.  That  is  the  precise  result  at  which  we  are  aiming. 
To  present  more  fully  the  difference  between  the  Engli^ 
and  American  armament,  the  following  table  is  extracted  from 
James's  "  Naval  History ,"  showing  the  weight  of  the  broadside 
of  tlie  classes  of  shipB  named : 

Onn  iblp.  Fnncli.  English. 


The  heaviest  guna  in  these  armaments  were  36-ponnder8,  on 
the  main  deck. 

James's  history  was  published  in  1822.  His  rates  have  been 
quoted  by  authorities  since  as  (iorrect,  and  yet  we  find  that  he 
states  that  the  weight  of  the  Macedonian's  broadside  was  549 
pounds  at  the  time  of  her  capture  in  1812,  and  that  the  broad- 
Bide  of  the  Guerriere  was  517  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
United  States  frigate,  rated  as  a  forty-four,  threw  very  nearly 
the  same  weight  of  metal  at  a  broadside  as  the  li-gan  ship 
of  the  English  Xavy,  if  James's  figures  are  correct. 

A  second  era  in  the  construction  of  the  American  Navy  be- 
gan after  the  "War  of  1812,  when  the  Government  built  several 
liae-of-battle  ships,  following  in  the  main  the  European  model, 
retaining  still,  however,  the  heavy  armament ;  and  the  vessels 
tliuB  constructed  were  as  much  superior  to  the  Britis]^  vessels 
of  the  same  rates  as  were  our  frigates  to  those  of  the  same  rate 
in  the  English  Navy.  In  James's  history  is  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  English  80-gun  ship  and  the  American 
ship  Franklin,  rated  as  a  seventy-four,  and  also  carrying  eighty 

Albion.  Fbjlnelin. 

Wclihl  -WdtU 

Oona.               Poandcn.       per  i^d.  Gnu.  Pwioden.  per  gun. 

First  deck 28       long       Sa B5  30  long      32  ....  68 

Second" 28  "  IB 42i  32  "         82 G2 

Quarter  deck...     8  "         12 U  2  "        82 63 

ForeoaHlIe 13  carrtaiwlM  S2 17}  IS  carrooadct  S2  ....  IB 

Poop 8  carranades  18 10^ 
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Albion.  Fkuielih. 

Weight  of  broodstde..     982  Iba.  Welgfat  of  broMtdde...   I,S13  lbs. 

Crew 693  Crew 786 

Size,  tons 1,743  Sze,  ton*. 2,124 

LengtlioflbeFnoklin,  Mttatedbj  Jun«i 187  feet. 

Eitrene  breadth CO    " 

Rrst  deck  porta  apart. 8.8  " 

Haghtof      "    fiom  water 4.7" 

Dhiiigbt  of  waler  abaft 84    " 

To  these  tables  may  properly  be  added  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  battery  of  tiie  Ohio.  The  Ohio  rates  as  a  74-gun 
ship.  Her  length  is  198  feet,  and  her  breadth  of  beam  54  feet, 
6  inches.  The  battery  of  this  ship  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables: 

Battekt  of  thb  Ohio-^1846. 

Welglit  of  tinwUd& 

(Twelve   .         S2-paundera  of  42  owl 
Four  82       "         ofB7    " 

Sa  82       "         of  61    " 

Four  8-inch  of  S3    " 

Uidn  dock  \  T'entJ-eigW  82-poander8  of  fll    " 


'  i  Four  8-iDch  «f  63    ' 

»  of  71    ' 
t  Four  84ach  of  63    ' 


Lower  deck,  \  T'^'J-^ght  42.pounden 
( Four  84ach 


Total.. 


The  armament  of  an  English  120^nn  ship  is  stated  by 
James  (volume  i.,  published  in  1832)  as  follows : 

82  SS-pounderg.  '\ 

20    ft^KHUlderB.  J 

120 

In  romid  numbers,  then,  the  broadside  of  the  American  90- 
gun  ship  was  heavier  by  400  ponnds  than  that  of  the  English 
ship  of  120  gans.  Nor  was  this  the  only  superiority.  The  lai^ 
gest  gun  then  monnted  on  the  English  three-decker  was  a  36- 
poander,  while  the  Ohio  carried  28  42-ponnder8  and  8  8-inch 
guns,  whose  shot  weighs  65  pounds. 

In  the  form  of  the  American  line^f-battle  ship  there  was 
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little  or  nothing  peculiar ;  but  the  armament  -was  distinctively 
American.  The  8-inch  gnns,  the  42-poundera,  and  the  BUperior 
weight  of  the  broadside,  gave  the  Ohio  so  great  an  advantage 
as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  a  lOO-gon  ship  of  the  old 
Btyle,  in  a  combat  with  her,  would  have  been  demolished  as  the 
Guerriere  was  by  the  Constitution,  These  Uneof-battle  diips, 
'  six  in  nhmber,  were,  however,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  unsat- 
isfactory vessels  which  have  been  couBtmcted.  They  followed 
very  cloBely  in  form  the  European  model ;  and  the  American 
mind  does  not,  in  such  matters,  work  well  in  foreign  harness. 
They  were  the  first  and  the  last  of  their  class  in  our  Navy,  and 
are  now  uBeftil  only  as  BtoreshipB. 

The  next  distinctive  era  in  the  progress  of  our  Navy  was 
that  in  which  a  new  class  of  frigates  was  produced,  which,  more 
clearly  than  any  thing  which  had  preceded  them,  presented  the 
diBtinctive  American  idea.  They  were  such  war-ships  as  the 
world  had  not  seen  before,  and  were  destined,  within  their 
sphere,  to  revolutionize  the  naval  architecture  of  the  world. 
Already,  iodeed,  the  Americans,  in  their  endeavor  to  produce 
ships  of  greater  speed,  had  greatly  modified  the  forms  of  oar 
commercial  vessels.  The  hull  was  much  longej^n  proportion 
to  breadth,  the  bow  was  sharper,  and  the  stem  was  rounded, 
while  the  length  of  spatB,  and  consequently  the  spread  of 
canvas,  was  lai^ely  increased.  With  these  modifications  our 
sailing  vessels,  as  well  as  our  steamboata,  had  become  the  fastest 
in  the  world.  These  changes,  so  far  as  they  were  available, 
were  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  new  American  frigates. 

In  order  to  place  the  character  of  these  vessels  more  clearly 
before  the  reader,  the  dimensions,  tonnage,  and  weight  of  broad- 
side, as  stated  by  James,  of  a  French  lOi-gun  ship,  and  an 
English  dO-gnn  ship,  about  the  time  of  our  Kevolation,  are  here 
presented : 

IsngUi  of  d«k.  Breadth.  Velxbt  of  bntdalils. 

French  lO+gnna 187  ft.,  71  ic 68  ft.,  SJ  in 1,170  pounds, 

English  90  gnns 17S  ft.  ....  48  ft.,  7^  In. .. .     B42  pounds. 

The  French  ship  measured  2,347  tons. 

The  English  "  "       1,814   " 

By  referring  to  tables  previously  given,  it  mil  be  seen  that 
the  American  frigates  Constitution  and  United  States,  built  just 
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after  the  war  of  the  Eevolntion,  were  as  largo  as  the  English 
90-gun  ehip,  and  that  the  United  States  threw  a  heavier  broad- 
side. 

In  the  light  of  these  facte  the  change  wrought  in  naval  con- 
struction by  the  new  American  frigates  will  be  clearly  seen. 
They  were  tixe  first  built  aft«r  the  war  of  1812-'15.  The  Minne- 
sota may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  this  class  of  ships,  ■and  her  ' 
dimensions  are  as  follows:  length  269  feet;  breadth  51  feet,  4 
inches ;  tonnage  3,307  tons.  She  is,  then,  nearly  1,600  tons 
heavier  than  the  English  90-gtiii  ship  was  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century ;  she  is  9i  feet  longer,  and  her  weight  of*  broad- 
side is  2,406  ponnds,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  old 
British  90-gun  ship,  while  she  is  also  nearly  70  feet  longer  than 
our  own  line-of-battle  ships  buUt  after  the  War  of  1S12. 

The  important  points  to  be  noticed  here  are  the  greater 
length  of  the  ship  in  proportion  to  her  breadth,  the  increase 
of  the  weight  of  the  broadside  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage,  and 
the  greater  size  of  the  shot.  According  to  James,  the  lai^est 
gun  on  the  English  ISO^n  ship  of  the  old  form  was  a  36- 
pounder.  Our  own  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Franklin,  carried,  as 
is  stated,  nothing  heavier  than  32-pounders.  Our  90-gun  ship, 
the  Ohio,  in  1S45  was  armed  partly  with  42-pounders,  but  they 
were  carronades,  and  the  idea  of  the  heavy  armament  will  ap- 
pear very  distinctly  if,  with  these  figures  before  us,  we  look  at 
the  size  of  the  Minnesota's  guns,  as  they  were  in  1863 ; 

WBlgtatorihot. 

1  IBO-poander,  rifle 130  lbs. 

4  lOO-poundera,  «  ...: 100    " 

1  ll-iDcb  "  186    " 

42    O-incb  " 90    " 

These  statements  show  very  clearly  the  direction  in  which 
the  American  mind  was  working.  The  object  aimed  at  is 
plain ;  and  tlie  result  was,  a  class  of  frigates  more  formidable 
than  any  other  ships  afloat.  The  manner  in  which  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  Eearsarge  shattered  and  sunk  the  Alabama  shows 
how  quickly  the  Minnesota  could  crush  any  wooden  ship  armed 
only  with  32-pounder  or  42-pounder  guns,  or  even  with  a  few 
68-pounders,  in  addition  to  the  general  armament  A  warwith 
England,  previous  to  the  rebellion,  would  necessarily  have  re- 
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peated,  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  more  deciEive  effects,  tlie  tri- 
umphs of  om-  flret  Lattlea  on  the  sea.  The  little  Kavj  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  whole,  was  doubtless  no  match  for  the  im- 
mense fleets  of  England ;  but  the  Minoesota,  or  any  other  ship 
of  her  class  and  armament,  would  have  captured  any  single 
wooden  ship  then  in  the  British  Navy.  She  would  so  far  have 
overmatched  an  English  line-of-battle  ship  as  to  have  made  the 
battle  a  useless  waste  of  life. 

This  point  had  been  reached  by  the  United  States  in  the 
construction  of  a  Navy  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion. Intent  only  on  the  pnrsuits  of  peace,  tiie  country  felt 
no  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  its  naval  power.  For 
almost  fifty  years  the  Navy  had  had  no  opportunity  of  attract- 
ing attention  by  brilliant  acfiievements.  A  generation  had 
come  upon  the  stage  Ut  whom  its  former  renown  was  only  a 
matter  of  history.  Tery  little  was  known  of  its  character,  or 
the  nature  of  its  service,  or  of  the  stations  of  the  ships ;  and  it 
was  perfectly  easy,  therefore,  for  the  conspirators  who  controlled 
the  Navy  to  scatter  it  abroad,  and  disanu  the  nation  without 
exciting  remark  or  suspicion.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
respect  has  been  already  described,  and  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  Department  to  extricate 
itself  from  its  perilous  position,  through  the  extensive  pur- 
chase of  private  vessels.  This,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  only 
possible  step  which  the  Secretary  could  take  with  any  reason- 
able hope  of  success ;  and  it  was  accomplislied,  as  has  been 
shown,  with  remarkable  promptitude,  business  tact,  and,  econ- 
omy for  the  Government.  A  blockade  had  been  proclaimed, 
and  a  mere  paper  blockade  would  only  have  invited  the  trade 
of  all  nations  to  the  rebel  ports.  These  purchased  vessels  were 
stationed,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  along  the  Southern  coast.  But 
these  purchased  ships,  well  suited  as  they  were  to  the  general 
puipose,  by  no  means  met  the  whole  want  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  alone  the  outer,  the  sea-coast  line,  which  was  to  be 
guarded,  but  the  inner  coast,  the  sounds,  the  inlets,  and  rivers. 
To  complete  and  maintain  tliia  blockade,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
rebel  supplies,  was  evidently  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  The 
operations  of  the  Navy  Department  cannot  be  rightly  judged 
without  holding  in  view,  not  alone  what  it  was  desirable  to  do, 
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bnt  what,  at  the  time,  it  was  possible  to  get  dooe.  It  must  aJeo 
be  remembered,  that  while  many  things  pressed  at  once  open 
the  Secretary,  and  all  perhaps  important,  yet  from  his  stand- 
point, and  knowing  what  the  public  did  not,  he  could  see  that 
some  one  thing  should  take  precedence  of  all  the  rest,  and  the 
Department  aimed  ever  to  do  the  first  thing  first. 

Having  made  his  first  purchases  of  vessels  for  the  blocka- 
ding squadron,  the  Secretary  knew  that  the  heavy  frigates 
already  named,  and  some  steam-sloops,  might  be  used  to  re- 
duce Bome  of  tbe  less  formidable  forts  guarding  the  inlets  and 
Bounds,  so  soon  as  these  ships  could  be  collected  from  the  distant 
points  to  which  they  had  been  scattered ;  and  tbe  first  work  of 
construction  was  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  smaU  gunboats,  of 
about  five  hundred  tons'  burden,  to  operate  in  tlie  shallow  wa- 
ters of  the  Southern  coast.  Such  was  the  necessity  for  these 
vessels,  and  such  the  foresight  and  decision  of  the  Secretary,  that 
twenty-three  of  this  class  were  ordered  in  advance  of  the  action 
of  Congress ;  aud  when  that  body  met  in  December,  1861,  the 
Department  was  able  to  report  that  many  of  these  gunboats 
were  already  in  commission,  and  doing  good  service  on  the 
Southern  coast.  A  brief  statement  of  the  character  of  these 
vessels  will  present  once  more  very  clearly  the  American  idea 
of  ships  and  their  armament.  Their  dimensions  were  as  fol< 
lows :  length,  165  ft.,  6  in. ;  breadth,  28  feet ;  depth,  12  feet. 
They  were  schooner-rigged,  and  their  maximum  and  contract 
speed  was  nine  knots.  Their  armament  consisted  of  one  11- 
inch  pivot-gun ;  two  24-pounder  howitzers,  aud  one  20-pounder 
howitzer.  Their  measurement  was,  in  round  numbers,  five  hun- 
dred (500)  tons. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  note,  as  illustrating  the  change 
■which  the  Americans  were  working  in  naval  architecture,  is 
their  length  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  and  diminished 
breadth.  Our  first  frigates,  as  has  been  shown,  were  about  the 
length  of  the  old  80-gun  ship,  and  their  measurement  about  fif- 
teen hundred  (1,500)  tons.  The  breadth  of  the  frigates  was  a 
little  more  than  fifty  feet.  Bnt  these  small  gunboats  of  only 
five  hundred  tons  are  only  ten  feet  shorter  than  such  frigates  as 
the  Constitution  and  the  Unifad  States,  while  their  breadth  is 
only  twenty-eight  feet.     They  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  frigates 
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of  1S13  with  only  one-third  their  tonnage,  while  they  have  only 
a  trifle  more  than  one-half  their  breadth. 

■  This  shows  an  entire  change  in  the  model  of  war-ships ;  but 
we  see  also  that  it  Ib  in  conformity  to  a  general  idea  that  is  a 
prevailing  one  in  the  constrnction  of  the  Navy,  and  indeed  of 
all  American  ships,  the  lengthening  of  the  liull  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth.  The  next  American  characteristic  is  shown  in 
the  style  of  the  armament.  These  small  gunboats  carry  one 
pivot-gun,  whose  shot  weighs  160  pounds.  A  comparison  will 
show  the  practical  effect  of  this  new  arrangement.  This  single 
ll-inch  gun,  and  one  of  the  24-pounder  howitzers,  carry  a 
weight  of  metal  equal  to  the  broadside  of  a  20-gun  ship  armed 
with  IS-ponnders.  Kor  is  this  alL  While  the  gunboat  might 
receive  many  broadsides  from  the  18-ponndera  without  being 
sunk,  a  single  shot  from  the  11-inch  gun  would  be  very 
likely  to  disable  or  sink  a  20-gun  ship  of  the  old  construction 
and  armament.  These  little  gunboats  were  really  formidable 
vessels. 

The  country  in  its  first  alarm,  and  having  then  no  clear  con- 
ceptions of  what  was  needed,  or  of  what  covid  be  done,  was  anx- 
ious for  many  things,  and  also  anzions  that  these  many  things 
should  be  immediately  provided.  The  people  demanded  pow- 
erful, swift  ocean  cruisers,  which  should  sweep  the  seas,  forgettul 
of  the  important  fact  that  snch  ships  would  require  three  years 
in  the  building,  and  even  if  already  built  they  would  not  meet 
the  exact  want  which  was  pressing  the  Government  most  se- 
verely then.  Ite  first  need  was  for  blockading  vessels,  which 
were  procured,  as  far  as  possible,  by  purchase ;  and  its  next,  of 
gunboats  for  the  shallow  waters  and  rivers  of  the  South,  was 
provided  for  by  the  fleet  of  twenty-three,  which  were  put  in 
commission  a  few  months  only  after  the  contracts  were  made. 

To  illustrate  the  object  which  American  builders  have  held 
steadily  in  view,  let  it  be  supposed  that  such  a  gunboat  as  has 
been  described,  with  her  speed  increased  to  fourteen  knots  (if 
that  is  possible),  should  meet  even  a  line-of-battle  ship  armed 
only  with  32-pounders  and  32-pounder  carronadee — to  say 
the  very  least,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  large  ship 
would  be  the  victor.  It  is  probably  not  practicable  to  give  to 
a  vessel  of  this  small  gunboat  class  the  requisite  speed ;  but  a 
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small,  Bwift  vessel,  carrying  one  heavy  gnn,  can  l)e  built,  and 
she  would  prove  a  very  formidable  foe  to  a  Bliip  much  larger 
than  herself  if  armed  only  with  lighter  guns. 

By  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  the  Department 
moved  in  carrying  out  these  measure^  before  the  close  of  tiie 
first  year  of  its  administration,  it  had  placed  on  the  Southern 
coast  a  fleet  quite  sufficient  to  establish  a  blockade  which  Euro- 
pean Governments  were  compelled  to  recognize  as  valid.  Of 
course  it  was  very  difficult,  at  first,  so  to  close  that  long  and 
double  coaet-line,  that  the  vigilance,  and  skill,  and  persevering 
eneigy  of  neutral  England  could  find  no  entrance,  stimulated 
as  slie  was  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  desire  to  aid  in  our 
ruin ;  but  every  new  diip  we  commissioned  lessened  somewhat 
her  chances  of  success,  and  cut  off  some  portion  of  the  resources 
of  the  rebels.  The  fleet  of  English  steamers  supplying  them 
with  arms,  clothing,  food,  and  whatever  else  was  required, 
and  other  English  vessels  floating  the  secession  flag,  destroy- 
ing our  peaceful  ships,  will  appear  in  the  future  as  the 
most  disgraceful  chapter  of  all  her  history.  Nor  do  all  the 
pleasant  speeches  which  individual  Englishmen  or  Americans 
have  made,  or  may  make,  alter  the  smallest  feature  of  the  case. 
These  pleasantspoken  gentlemen  do  not  represent  the  real 
England  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Lord  Palmerston  waa 
the  true  exponent  of  England. 

The  next  step  was  to  produce  some  new  steamers  of  the  Iro- 
quois class,  vessels  of  about  one  thousand  tons'  burden,  and  which 
were  efficient  ocean  cruisers.  Of  these  were  the  Kearsarge,  the 
Oneida,  the  Wachusett,  and  Tuscarora,  The  value  of  these 
.  ships  was  triumphantly  shown  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ala- 
bama, a  battle  which,  in  its  influence  upon  European  opinion 
and  policy,  was  second  only  to  the  Monitor  fight  with  the  Mer- 
rimack. The  dimensions  of  this  clasB  were  as  follows,  omitting 
fractions,  and  taking  the  Kearsarge  as  a  type :  length,  200  feet ; 
breadth,  83  feet ;  measurement,  1,031  tons;  battery, two  11-inch 
guns,  one  30-pounder  rifle,  four  32-pounders  smooth  bore. 
These  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  were  built  irom 
drawings  and  patterns  already  in  the  hands  of  the  builders  of 
those  from  which  they  were  copied — ships  that  had  been  con- 
structed previous  to  tiie  war,  and  yet  they  exhibit  very  clearly 
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the  direction  in  which  the  Americaa  mind  was  working. 
Theee  gvnioais  are  a  few  feet  longer  than  oar  old  74- 
gnn  ship,  the  Franklin,  while  they  are  also  twenty-two  feet 
narrower.  The  destruction  of  the  Alabama  is  proof  positive  of 
the  terrible  e£&ciencj  of  their  armament,  and  it  is  more  ihui 
probable  that  the  Kearearge  with  her  11-inch  guns  would  de- 
stroy any  wooden  ship,  however  large,  if  armed  only  with  32- 
ponnder  and  42-poander  guns,  and  provided  her  speed  were 
only  equal  to  that  of  the  Eearsarge. 

Theee  vesaels  were  intended,  not  only  for  the  service  of  the 
blockade,  but  for  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  armed  vessels 
which  neutral  England  fitted  out  in  her  harbors,  and  manned 
with  seamen  and  gonners  from  her  own  practice^bips ;  and 
while  many  Americans  were  denouncing  the  Department  be- 
cause it  had  furnished,  as  was  said,  no  swift,  efficient  ships,  the 
English  papers  ascribed  the  capture  of  their  boasted  Alabama 
to  the  superior  speed  and  general  efficiency  of  the  Kearsarge — 
a  very  conclusive  answer  to  the  censure  at  home. 

Some  experiments  which  were  made  in  the  crooked  and 
narrow  channels  of  the  Southern  rivers  showed  conclusively 
that  the  screw-steamers  were  not  the  most  efficient  vessels  for 
such  a  service,  because  they  cannot  run  backward — ^they  cannot 
advance  and  retire  on  the  same  line.  They  must  turn  round  in 
order  to  withdraw ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  doing 
this  in  a  narrow  channel,  it  is  often  very  dangerous ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  vessel  attacks  a  fort,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
withdraw.  In  turning,  the  entire  broadside  would  be  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  same  would  be  true  when  a  vessel,  in 
the  bend  of  a  stream,  comes  unexpectedly  upon  a  battery  or 
fort. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  one  of  our  screw-eteamers  was 
lost  in  this  manner.  She  found  herself  suddenly  under  the  fire 
of  a  battery  in  the  bend  of  a  river,  and  in  endeavoring  to  turn 
she  ran  aground  and  was  lost.  If  she  could  have  backed  out, 
slie  would  have  been  saved.  The  Department  next  decided 
upon  the  construction  of  some  dde-wheel  steamers ;  and  the 
following  were  built :  the  Maratanza,  Mahaska,  Sebago,  Octa- 
rora,  Sonoma,  Conemaugh,  Tioga,  Genesee,  Miami,  Paul  Jones, 
Port  Royal,  and  Cimarron,  twelve  in  number,  of  about  850 
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tons  each,  and  having  a  maximum  speed  of  eleven  knots  per 
hour. 

But  even  these  did  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  another  style  of  vessel  was  devised,  still  better  adapted 
to  the  shallow  and  tortuona  channels  of  the  Sonthem  waters. 
Both  ends  of  these  vessels,  were  bnilt  alike,  and  their  wheels 
and  engines  were  so  constmcted  that  they  could  move  back- 
ward or  forward  with  equal  facility.  These  were  twenty- 
seven  in  number.  They  were  of  974  tons'  burden,  and  have  a 
maxinium  speed  of  14J  knots  per  hour.  Their  names  were,  the 
Eutaw,  the  Sassacus,  Wateree,  Pawtuxet,  Tallapoosa,  Winoo- 
ski,  Mackinaw,  Shamrock,  Tallahoma,  Tacony,  Iosco,  Aga- 
wam,  Fontoosuc,  Massasoit,  Osceola,  Atattobosett,  Chickopee, 
Ascutney,  Otsego,  Metacomet,  Chenango,  Lenapee,  Mendota, 
Mingo,  Wyalusing,  Pontiac,  and  Peoria.  These  were  the 
gunboats  known  as  "  double-enders."  To  this  class  seven  other 
larger  and  faster  were  added,  the  Wmnipec,  Ashuelot,  Miiscoo- 
ta,  Suwanee,  Shamokin,  Mohongo,  and  Monocacy,  all  of  1,030 
tons  each.  These  paddle-wheel  gunboats  have  the  light  draught 
of  eight  feet,  and  were  very  heavily  armed. 

These  were  followed  by  another  class,  larger  still,  and  de- 
signed for  ocean  cruisers,  and  it  was  intended  to  give  them  a 
speed  equal  to  that  of  the  neutral  blockade-runners.  The  Lack- 
awanna may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  this  class, 
although  she  is  a  trifle  larger  than  some  of  them.  Tier  length 
is  237  feet ;  her  breadth,  38  feet ;  her  tonnage,  1,533  tons. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  change  in  model  was  still  going  on 
in  the  same  direction,  as  appears  by  an  example.  The  now  his- 
toric flag-ship  of  Admiral  Farragut,  the  Hartford,  was  of  the 
following  dimensions :  length,  229  feet  9  inches ;  breadth,  44 
feet ;  tonnage,  in  round  numbers,  2,000  tons.  AVith  a  tonnage 
of  only  1,533  tons,  the  Lackawanna  is  7  feet  3  inches  longer 
than  the  Hartford,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  six  feet  nar- 
rower. 

The  armament  of  this  class  of  ships  was  as  follows.  The 
list,  however,  gives  only  a  general  idea  of  their  guns,  for  they 
were  not  precisely  the  same  on  every  vessel,  and  changes  were 
made  from  time  to  time  that  were  indicated  by  experience. 
The  armament  of  the  Lackawanna  was  as  follows : 
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If  tliiB  battery  iB  compared  with  that  of  vessels  of  an  earlier 
date,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  very  formiflable  one  ;  and  such  an 
American  war-ship,  armed  with  such  guns,  placed  alongside  a 
frigate  or  line-of-battle  ship  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  is  shown  to  be  a  new  creation,  the  product  of  a 
new  idea.  The  progress  of  what  may  be  called  American  ideas 
in  the  form  and  armament  of  veBsela  is  very  clearly  shown  by 
a  comparison  between  the  old  frigate  Constitution  and  the 
Lackawanna.  In  two  points  they  admit  of  this  comparison,  their 
tonnage  and  the  weight  of  their  broadside.  The  Constitution 
measured  about  1,500  tons,  the  Lackawanna  1,533  tons.  The 
broadside  of  the  Constitution  weighed  768  pounds,  while  that 
of  the  Lackawanna  weighs  713  pounds.  In  burden  and  broad- 
side, therefore,  the  two  ships  are  nearly  the  same.  But  here 
the  resemblance  ends.  The  length  of  the  old  frigate  was  1T5 
feet,  that  of  the  new  steam^loop  237  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the 
Constitution  was  43  feet,  6  inches,  that  of  the  Lackawanna  is  38 
feet.  So  that  while  the  modem  Tessel  is  5  feet  narrower  than 
the  pride  of  the  old  Navy  {"  Old  Ironside  ")  was,  she  is,  at  the 
same  time,  62  feet  longer.  These  facts  exhibit  with  great 
clearness  the  direction  in  which  American  thought  has  been 
worldng,  and  it  will  soon  be  shown  that  the  limit  was  not 
reached  with  the  Lackawanna  class  of  steamers. 

But  it  is  in  the  armament  that  the  American  pecuharity  is 
presented  with  greatest  boldness.  Scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the 
old  ideas  in  the  battery  of  tlie  Lackawanna.  Europe  had  never 
before  seen  such  an  armament.  The  new  steam-sloop,  with 
only  eight  gims,  throws  about  the  same  weight  of  metal  that 
the  Constitution  did  with  her  fifty  guns.  The  heaviest  guns  of 
the  Constitution  were  32-pounder8,  the  lightest  gun  of  the 
Lackawanna  was  in  1863  a  50-pounder;  the  broadside  guns 
were  90-pounders ;  then  there  was  one  150-pounder  rifle,  and 
last,  two  166-pounder  pivot-guns.    To  this  must  be  added  tlie 
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importaDt  fact  that  theee  were  also  Bhell-gons.  Such  a  ship 
would  demolish  an  old  lOO^n  Bhip  almost  at  a  broadside. 
The  speed  of  these  new  ships  was  such  as  to  vindicate  both  the 
wisdom  of  the  Department  in  deciding  apon  their  model  and 
the  skill  and  ffuthfnlnees  of  those  by  whom  the  hulls  and  the 
engines  were  built.  The  swiftest  steamers  that  England  could 
produce,  when  aiming  onlj  at  speed,  and  canying  no  battery, 
could  seldom  escape  these  new  war-steamers,  if  the  blockade- 
runner  conld  be  seen  early  enough  in  the  day  to  permit  a  few 
honrs'  chase  before  it  was  dark. 

The  idea  so  prevalent,  that  our  war-vessels  were  slow  com- 
pared with  the  ships  of  England  and  France,  had  no  foundation 
in  fact.  The  contrary,  indeed,  was  true.  As  an  illtastration  of 
this,  tlie  writer  was  informed  by  Admiral  Farragut  that  the 
main  difficulty  was,  not  that  the  English  steamers  were  faster 
than  our  own,  but  to  get  sight  of  a  blockade-mnner  long 
enough  before  night  or  far  enough  from  a  port  to  allow  a  chase. 
In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  he  related  the  following  incident : 
A  new  blockade-runner  had  been  built  by  Englishmen  and  sent 
out,  which  was  said  to  have  nncommon  speed.  An  English 
officer  said  to  Admiral  Farragut  that  she  conld  make  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  The  admiral  expressed  his  doubts  of  this,  and 
also  his  belief  that  he  would  capture  this  British  racer. 

Shortly  after,  it  was  ascertained  that  this  new  neutral  trader 
would  soon  be  on  our  coast,  and  the  captain  of  one  of  our  gun- 
boats asked  permission  of  the  admiral  to  take  two  guns  out  of 
his  ship  and  go  in  pursuit  of  her.  He  was  told  to  take  out/our 
guns.  He  did  so,  and  stationed  himself  in  her  supposed  track. 
He  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  get  sight  of  her  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  after  a  chase  of  a  few  hoars  this 
pride  and  hope  of  the  English  builders  and  merchants  was  over- 
hauled and  captured  by  a  Yankee  gunboat. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  impression  was  spread  through 
the  country  that  onr  Navy  consisted  only  of  slow  and  almost 
worthless  ships,  we  had  some  of  the  fastest  war-vessels  afloat. 
In  order  fully  to  present  the  main  features  of  the  policy  of  the 
Department,  it  is  necessary  so  far  to  anticipate  the  history  of  the 
iron-clada  as  to  mention  the  attempt  to  construct  a  fleet  of  light- 
draught  MonitorB  for  service  on  tiie  Southern  rivers,  inlets,  and 
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Eonnds.  After  obt  Navy  b^an  ite  operations  in  the  ba^  and 
estuaries  of  the  Sontb,  and  in  the  narrow  and  extremely  crooked 
cbannelB  of  its  rivers,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  light  gunboats, 
which  alone  could  navigate  those  'waters,  were  unable  to  resist 
the  forts  and  even  the  heavy  field-batteriee  so  easily  planted 
along  the  shores,  and  which  could  also  be  readily  transferred 
from  point  to  point.  How  to  meet  this  difficulty  was  a  very 
aeriouB  question,  for  unless  the  Government  could  command 
these  inlets,  bays,  and  rivers,  the  rebellion  could  not  be  sub- 
dued, for  the  communications  of  the  Army  could  not  be  kept 
open,  and  the  countiy,  therefore,  could  not  be  occupied. 

After  much  anxious  deliberation  in  r^ard  to  experiments 
in  an  unknown  field,  it  was  decided  to  try  a  class  of  vessels 
vhich  ha<t  never  been  used,  the  light-draught  Monitore.  It  was 
very  clearly  seen  that  if  they  should  prove  a  success,  they  would 
meet  the  exact  want  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  thought 
wise  that  the  trial  should  be  made.  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment win  be  stated  hereaftei".  It  has  been  mentioned  here 
merely  to  show  that  the  Navy  Department  kept  a  watchful  eye 
upon  every  feature  of  the  contest,  and  was  ever  on  the  alert, 
anxiously  considering  what  means  were  heat  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  hour.  It  was  constantly  called  upon  to  meet 
exigencies  before  unknown  in  naval  war.  New  weapons  were 
employed  by  the  rebels,  and  new  methocte  of  attack.  These 
novelties  of  war  the  Department  was  obliged  to  meet  with  new 
inventions  of  its  own,  and  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  no 
mistakes  had  been  made.  But  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
pressed  upon  the  Department  through  the  conspiracy  at  home, 
various  and  formidable  as  these  were,  were  by  no  means  the 
only  ones  against  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard.  The  un- 
friendly and  threatening  attitude  assumed  and  held  by  England, 
the  presence  of  France  in  Mexico,  and  the  intentions  avowed  by 
the  emperor,  showed  conclusively  that  our  only  security  against 
foreign  war  would  be  not  alone  the  power  to  defend  our  coast, 
but  to  make  a  successful  attack  upon  a  foe.  It  was  evident  that 
in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  or  England,  or  both,  though  we 
might  with  our  iron-clads  defend  our  coast  from  the  combined 
attack,  yet,  if  we  had  no  powerful  ocean  cruisers  with  which  to 
destroy  their  commerce  or  threaten  them  at  home,  that  our 
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coast  might  be  virtually  blockaded  by  their  fleets  and  our  com- 
merce destroyed,  while  their  own  merchaDt-ships  woidd  be 
safely  employed  on  every  sea. 

In  attempting  to  provide  against  this  danger,  a  very  serious 
obstacle  presented  itself.  It  was  evident  that  such  ennsers  as 
would  be  needed  most  be  steamers  with  the  highest  possible 
rate  of  speed.  This  would  of  tiom-ee  require  a  large  consump- 
tion of  coal,  so  lai^  as  to  mate  it  impossible  to  carry  a  supply 
for  a  long  cruise.  But  the  United  States  had  not  a  single  coal- 
ing station  outside  of  their  own  home  territory.  England,  oh 
the  contrary,  has  such  stations  on  almost  every  coast,  in  nearly 
every  sea.  In  extending,  perfecting,  and  securing  her  commer- 
cial system  and  a  secure  basis  for  her  naval  operations,  she  has 
shown  a  matchless  sagacity  and  statesmanship ;  and  so  far  as 
human  wisdom  could  do  it,  she  has  provided  in  this  respect 
against  every  exigency  of  the  future.  In  every  part  of  the 
world  her  steam-cruisers  are  within  proper  dbtance  of  the 
needed  supplies,  and,  making  only  short  voyages,  they  can 
traverse  every  sea.  In  every  naval  contest,  therefore,  she  would 
have  facilities  which  would  give  her  immense  advantages  over 
every  other  nation,  but  especially  over  one  like  ourselves,  having 
no  depots  for  coal  except  at  home.  It  was  clear  that  in  a  war 
with  England  and  France  they  might  exclude  ns  from  all  or 
nearly  all  the  coal  stations  in  the  world,  outside  of  our  own 
territory,  and  confine  ns  at  home  as  effectually  as  if  we  had 
no  Navy. 

Tlie  enterprise  and  energy  which  characterized  the  Depart- 
ment daring  the  whole  war  enabled  it  to  provide  for  these  new 
dangers,  while  sorely  pressed  by  the  difficulties  and  burdens  of 
the  rebellion.  It  decided  to  lay  down  an  entirely  new  class  of 
ships,  of  which  the  Wampanoag  may  be  r^arded  as  a  type. 
This  vessel  is  335  feet  long  and  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  her 
measurement  is  3,200  tons.  It  was  not  intended  that  these  ves- 
sels should  be  overloaded  with  a  battery."  Their  armament 
consists  of  a  few  heavy  guns.  They  are  full  ship-rigged,  their 
capacity  for  carrying  coal  is  great  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  under  either  sail  or  steam  they  were  expected  to  make  at 
least  flfleen  knots  per  hour.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  close  of  the 
war,  these  ships  were  the  latest  expression  of  American  thought 
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for  an  ocean  ernise,  to  meet  our  difficulties  and  our  wants  in 
case  of  s  foreign  war. 

There  are  several  features  of  these  steamers  which  are 
worthy  of  attention,  as  showing  how  the  minds  of  our  naval 
constructors  were  still  working  in  the  same  general  direction 
already  indicated,  with  only  such  variations  as  special  cireom- 
Btances  required.  The  Wampanoag  is  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  frigates  of  1S12,  such  as  the  Constitution,  while  her 
breadth  is  about  the  same,  a  very  remarkable  change  in  model. 
Again,  she  is  fifteen  feet  longer  than  the  Niagara,  and  ten  feet 
narrower ;  and  although  she  is  longer  than  the  Nii^;ara,  yet  her 
burden  is  less  by  1,380  tons,  according  to  the  old  measurement. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  ships  are  obvious ;  their  spread  of 
canvas  is  enormous,  and  this,  with  their  great  length  and  com- 
parative narrowness  of  beam,  gives  them  the  utmost  speed  at- 
tainable by  vessels  nnder  sail.  At  the  same  time,  instead  of 
the  weight  of  a  full  batteiy,  they  carry  the  most  powerful  en- 
gines that  even  their  immense  hulls  can  bear,  and  have  there- 
fore the  maximum  speed  which  any  ocean  steamer  has  yet  at- 
tained. Tlieir  few  heavy  guns  and  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ment enable  them  to  cope  with  any  wooden  ship,  if  they  choose 
to  risk  a  battle,  and  they  are  fleet  enough  to  avoid  a  conflict 
when  they  do  not  desire  a  fight. 

In  case  of  a  war  with  England  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  what 
the  proper  work  of  such  cruisers  would  be.  It  would  not  be  to 
fight  the  British  Navy,  for  wo  have  other  ships  better  fitted  for 
that  work.  It  would  not  be  their  province  to  defend  our  coast 
and  seaboard  cities,  for  that  can  be  done  e£fectaally  by  our  iron- 
clads. But  let  one  of  these  enormous  sea-racers  take  in  a  full 
supply  of  coal,  and  then  using  her  engines  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary,  cross  the  ocean  under  ^il  and  place  herself  on 
one  of  the  highways  of  British  conmierce,  prepared  there  to  nse 
steam  or  sails  as  might  best  suit  her  purpose,  who  can  measure 
the  havoc  she  would  make.  Suppose  thirty  such  were  scattered 
over  the  seas,  how  long  would  the  merchant  marine  of  England 
remain  afloat  i  Such  are  the  formidable  weapons  which  Great 
Britain  by  her  unfriendly  and  deceitful  course  has  prepared 
against  herself  whenever  the  occasion  comes.  Compared  with 
what  these  new  American  steamers  are  able  to  do,  her  Ala^ 
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bamas,  and  Floridas,  and  Shenandoahs  are  very  harmless  ehips, 
and  in  a  war  with  America  now,  any  foreign  nation  would  meet 
Buch  powers  for  destniction  aa  Europe  has  never  yet  encountered. 
Thus  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing  demands  of  the  war  at  homo, 
the  nation  was  also  prepared  for  a  foreign  war,  if  that  also 
sboold  come. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  iron-clads, 
whether  of  the  Monitor  class  or  those  peculiar  ones  designed  for 
the  Uiaeissippi  and  its  tributaries,  for  future  consideratiou,  it 
will  be  useful  to  review  very  briefly  the  measnres  adopted  by 
the  Navy  Department  for  tlie  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Without  ships,  or  guns,  or  seamen, 
or  even  suitable  materials,  or  workshops  for  building,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  the  first  weeks  even  of  his  administration,  was  called 
upon  to  mate  effectual  a  blockade  declared  for  a  coast-line  three 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  be^des  inner  coast-lines 
and  inlets,  a  task  which  neither  England  nor  France,  with  their 
immense  navies,  had  ever  thought  of  attempting,  which  they 
declared  impossible,  the  very  idea  of  which  was  laughed  to 
scorn  by  many  of  those  who  were  thought  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  maritime  affairs.  The  Department  was  i-oquired  to  execute 
without  means  the  boldest  conception  of  modem  warfare. 

To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessaiy,  first  of  all,  to  use  the 
Secretary's  own  language,  "  to  make  available  every  naval  ves- 
sel, to  recall  our  foreign  squadron,  to  increase  our  force  by  build- 
ing  new  vessels  and  by  procuring  for  naval  purposes  from  the 
merchant  service  every  steamer  which  eonld  be  made  a  fighting 
vessel,  to  enlarge  at  once  the  capacity  of  the  navy-yards,  to  put 
in  requisition  the  foonderies  and  the  workshops  of  the  country 
for  supplies  of  ordnance  and  steam  machinery,  to  augment  the 
number  of  seamen,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  officers  by  se- 
lecting experienced  and  able  shipmasters  and  others  from  the 
commercial  marine."  After  providing  for  the  purchase  of  every 
avulable  ship,  it  was  found  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Southern  coast  required  a  new  class  of  steamers ;  and  according- 
ly, without  even  waiting  for  the  actioa  of  Congress,  such  was 
the  emergency,  that  the  twenty-three  small  vessels  were  con- 
tracted for  which  were  intended  for  service  on  the  Southern 
rivers,  inlets,  and  sounds,  to  search  out  and  break  up  the  secret 
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depots  of  tr&de  with  the  blockade-runners,  which  new  centres 
of  business  had  been  established  on  the  shallow  waters  within 
the  outer  coast-line.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  these  con- 
cealed but  busy  spots,  and  to  show  the  need  of  lightrdranglit 
gonboats  to  discover  them,  the  following  extract  from  the  letter 
of  an  Englishman  is  inserted,  giving  an  accoant  of  his  visit  to 
such  an  inland  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston :  "  Embarking 
with  the  mystery  of  a  conspirator  on  board  k  small  steam-tug 
laden  with  the  most  explosive  and  combustible  goods,  this  wit- 
ness for  the  press  is  carried  down  the  dreary  estnary  of  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  passing  a  few  dark  and  rakish  pri- 
vateers, and  one  or  two  unfinished  ships  intended  for  the  Con- 
federate Navy.  Steaming  boldly  for  the  open  sea,  he  and  his 
friend  glide  by  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  which,  together  with 
the  new  earthworks  and  batteries  on  shore,  appear  to  make  of 
Charleston  a  miniature  Cronstadt.  Creeping  along  the  coast 
with  their  hearts  ill  at  ease,  for  the  lights  of  the  blockading 
fiigate  shine  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  breakers  are  unpleas- 
antly near,  the  adventnrons  voyagers  at  length  get  into  quiet 
'  water  in  a  narrow  sound  between  a  low,  reedy  islet  and  the 
mainland.  They  make  but  slow  progress,  for  the  tug  has  a 
couple  of  scows  in  tow,  with  heavy  cargoes  of  cotton  and  tur- 
pentine, and  the  channel  being  of  no  great  depth,  these  are 
sticking  constantly  hard  and  fast  npon  sand-banks.  There  shoot 
forth,  however,  ii-om  secluded  creeks  and  inlets,  lurking  boats, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  tug  is  sent  forward  before  the  unfriend- 
ly dawn  can  reveal  her  position  to  the  Federal  man-of-war. 
The  little  expedition  thus  reaches  in  safety  the  secluded  spot 
where  the  unconquerable  genius  of  trade  has  opened  a  new  out- 
let for  the  produce  of  the  South." 

The  scene  is  thus  described :  "  It  was  broad  daylight  when 
we  emerged  from  this  reed-fringed  creek  upon  a  space  of  open 
water,  skirted  by  broad  rice-fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
square,  antiquated  houses  and  contiguous  collections  of  negro 
huts.  But  rebellion  had  made  this  qniet  bay  a  busy  focus  of 
industry ;  and  as  we  panted  up  to  a  new  wharf,  along  and  near 
which  twenty-six  vessels  were  lying,  and  I  saw  the  desperate 
traffic  carried  on  in  utter  defiance  of  the  blockade,  I  gave  the 
Southerners  credit  for  greater  enei^  than  I  had  believed  poa- 
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Bible,  Among  the  ships  I  observed  the  notorioas  privates 
Sumter,  -which  had  arrived  the  day  before  with  a  prize  laden 
with  valuable  silks  and  wiaes,  two  other  privateers,  and  a  cap- 
tm^  Boston  clipper,  which  was  being  cut  down  and  pierced 
for  guns.  The  other  vessels  were  either  prizes  or  merchantmen, 
owned  in  Liverpool  or  Xew  York,  which,  having  brought  in 
cargoes  of  foreign  goods  and  monitions  of  war,  were  being  load- 
ed with  rice,  cotton,  and  turpentine.  Nearly  all  the  cotton,  it 
was  stated,  would  find  its  way  to  New  England.  Five  ships,  I 
was  told,  had  sailed  through  the  night.  It  was  from  this  har- 
bor that  Mr,  Slidell  and  his  friends  sailed  for  Cuba,  on  their 
way  to  Europe,  and  mitil  its  whereabouts  is  discovered,  and  the 
mouths  of  these  inlets  effectually  closed  with  stones  and  sunken 
'  lighteiE,  the  blockade  is  a  mere  sham,  and  the  trade  with 
Charleston  virtually  opened." 

In  the  course  of  a  tour  through  the  adjoining  States,  the 
special  correspoadent  found  other  porta  where  a  thriving  import 
and  export  business  appeared  to  be  carried  on  without  the  slight- 
est concealment  or  chance  of  interruption.  At  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  no  hostile  squadron  had  ever  troubled  the  re- 
pose of  tlie  prosperous  and  contented  merchants,  the  embou- 
chure of  Cape  Fear  Eiver  having  apparently  been  overlooked 
by  the  official  geographers  of  Washington. 

Tliis  work  provided  for,  the  next  step  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  steamers  which  could  keep  the  open  sea  as  block- 
aders,  and  which  should  be  equal  in  speed  to  tlie  illicit  traders 
of  England,  and  be  able  to  follow  the  pirates  which  she  had 
fitted  out  in  her  ports.  The  wisdom  and  success  of  this  move- 
ment were  both  shown  by  the  result.  By  these  new  vessels  the 
swiilest  steamers  that  England  could  produce  were  caught,  and 
by  one  of  them  the  Alabama  was  destroyed. 

The  next  difficulty  was  the  one  encountered  by  the  screw 
gunboats  in  attacking  forts  and  batteries  in  the  narrow,  winding 
channels  of  the  inlets  and  rivers,  in  positions  where  they  could 
not  turn,  and  not  being  able  to  back,  were  sometimes  exposed, 
almost  helpless,  to  the  enemy's  fire.  To  obviate  this  the  De- 
partment contrived  the  novel  ships  called  the  "  douhle-enders," 
side-wheel  steamers,  built  with  both  ends  alike,  and  therefore 
capable  of  going  either  way ;  vessels  of  great  speed,  and  an- 
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Bwering  in  every  essential  particular  the  original  purpose. 
Still  it  was  found  impracticable  to  command  those  shallow 
waters  and  narrow  channels  by  wooden  vessels  only,  because 
they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  forts  and  batteries  at 
80  short  range  as  greatly  to  endanger  them.  For  this  exposure 
the  light-draught  Monitors  were  designed ;  and  but  for  a  mis- 
take in  the  drawings,  which  the  Department  certainly  could  not 
foresee,  and  for  which  it  is  only  indirectly  responsible,  they 
would  have  proved  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Navy  at 
that  time.  The  plan  devised  was  a  proper  one,  the  principal 
drawings  were  correct ;  but  in  the  details  a  mistake  was  made 
which  could  not  be  detected  until  too  late  to  he  remedied. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  dangers  of  the  rebellion,  the 
Department,  as  has  just  been  shown,  began  the  construc- 
tion of  those  immense  and  swift  steamers  which,  in  case  of  a 
foreign  war,  could  sweep  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  from  the 
sea.  Add  to  these  statements  the  actual  increase  of  the  Navy 
as  exhibited  by  the  Secretary's  reports,  and  tt^ether  they  pre- 
sent in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  skill,  enterprise,  and 
power  with  which  lliis  branch  of  the  Government  was  con- 
ducted. In  no  case  was  the  honor  of  the  nation  compromised, 
and  Europe  has  not  withheld  its  praise  of  its  boldness  of  con- 
ception and  the  energy  of  its  execution. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  the  number  of  seamen 
available  at  all  our  naval  stations  was  about  two  hundred,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary's  report,  and  the  ships  then  in  com- 
mission, including  the  sailing  vessels,  were  42 ;  on  July  4, 1861, 
82 ;  December,  1861,  264 ;  December  1, 1862,  427  ;  December 
7, 1863,  588 ;  December,  1864,  671. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  was  of  course  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  Navy,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  procure  promptly  crews  for  so  large  s  number 
of  ships,  when  the  land  service  was  making  snch  frequent 
and  sweeping  requisitions  upon  thd  able-bodied  men  of  the 
country. 

In  this  short  review  only  a  single  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  Navy  Department  has  been  presented — the  increase  of  our 
wooden  ships.  These,  however,  formed  only  a  part  of  the  forces 
which  were  almost  literally  created  for  the  service  of  the  coon- 
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try.  The  iron-clad  Navy,  both  for  the  eastern  'waters  and  for 
the  Miflsisaippi  and  its  tributaries,  upon  which  the  contest 
actually  hinged,  and  the  new  heavy  gnns,  without  which  even 
the  invulnerable  ship  is  comparatively  of  small  value,  these  are 
yet  to  he  considered  as  a  most  important  work  undertaken  and 
performed,  amid  difficulties  and  doubts  and  serious  opposition, 
not  from  the  ignorant  alone,  but  from  scientific  and  experienced 
men.  And  when  these  mighty  and  novel  instruments  were  all 
ready,  then  began  a  labor  still  more  difficult  than  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  ships  or  the  casting  of  cannon.  It  certainly 
required  administrative  ability  of  the  very  highest  order  so  to 
employ  the  various  enginery  of  war  on  all  the  wide  and  diver- 
sified field  of  action,  demanding  at  once  such  different  labors  as 
to  insure  snccess  in  each  important  movement,  and  at  the  same 
time  cause  all  to  tend  steadily  toward  the  one  important  end.' 
The  history,  as  it  proceeds,  will  show  whether  this  was  done. 
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Ih  order  to  complete,  in  one  view,  the  general  policy  and 
chief  measnreB  of  the  Navy  Department,  it  is  neceesary  to  pre- 
sent the  important  subject  of  armored  vCBsels,  and  the  various 
forms  of  iron-clad  ships  prepared  or  adopted  liere  and  in  En- 
rope.  There  are  no  means  of  judging  whetlier  the  interests  of 
the  country  were  committed  to  proper  hands,  whether  the  De- 
partment was  prudently  bold  or  rashly  adventurous,  except  by 
studying  first  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  then  the  question 
of  armored  ships  as  it  was  viewed  by  men  of  science  and  nauti- 
cal skill  both  here  and  in  Europe. 

The  main  features  of  the  country's  necessity  are  easily  un- 
derstood. It  is  well  known  that  the  rebels,  by  European  credit, 
sympathy,  and  aid,  and  by  the  sale  of  large  amounts  of  cotton 
which  at  first  they  could  ship  in  spite  of  the  blockade,  were 
enabled  to  begin  very  early  in  the  contest  a  navy  on  a  formi- 
dable scale,  and  in  this  movement  they  acted  under  the  boat 
advice  that  England  and  France  were  able  to  give.  They 
turned  their  attention  exclusively  to  iron-clad  ships.  They  rea- 
soned in  this  manner ;  "  There  is  no  fortification  on  the  North- 
em  seaboard  which  a  well-constructed  armored  ship  may  not 
pass  with  impunity,  and  if  we  can  got  one  such  vessel  afloat  be- 
fore the  North  can  biuld  one,  the  Northern  cities,  Washington 
included,  will  be  at  our  mercy ;  we  can  break  the  blockade  at 
any  point,  and  we  can  drive  off,  or  capture,  or  destroy  the  whole 
Union  fleet.  At  the  worst,  with  the  help  of  our  English  and 
French  friends,  we  can  build  sudi  ships  as  rapidly  ae  the  North 
can,  and  we  shall  at  least  be  apon  an  equality  with  them  even 
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Upon  tho  sea."  Atoning  from  all  the  facta  then  known  the  rea- 
floning  was  correct,  and  thej  acted  upon  it  with  promptitode 
and  energy.  They  availed  themselves  of  all  the  experience  and 
skill  of  Europe,  and  adopted  the  latest  new  sn^estion,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  many  in  England  promised  important  results ; 
which  idea  was  to  cover  the  deck  with  a  roof  of  shot-proof 
armor,  and  extend  it  downward  so  far  into  the  water  as  to  pro- 
tect the  hull  below.  Such  armor  forms  an  angle  at  or  near 
the  water-line,  so  that  a  shot  striking  above  the  angle  would 
glance  upward,  and  would  be  turned  downward  should  it  hit 
below. 

Uufortunately  tor  the  Union  cause,  the  pusillaiiimous  burn- 
ing and  desertion  of  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebel  Government  a  ship  admirably  fitt«d  for  the 
purpose.  Without  entering  here  into  details  which  belong 
properly  to  another  place,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  one  of  our 
largest  and  finest  frigates,  the  Merrimack,  a  ship  of  about  tliree 
thousand  two  hundred  tons'  burden,  was  so  sunk  when  the  yard 
was  abandoned  that  the  rebels  raised  her  with  very  little  dif- 
ficulty, and  found  her  almost  uninjured. 

They  immediately  began  to  prepare  her  to  receive  the  roof- 
sbaped  armor,  and  supplied  by  their  English  friends  with  all 
necessary  material,  they  soon  had  the  vessel  in  such  a  state  of 
forwardness  as  rendered  it  quite  probable  that  she  would  be 
ready  for  service  before  any  thing  could  be  prepared  to  meet 
her.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Merrimack  was  one  of  the  very 
best  ships  in  the  Wavy,  and  it  was  but  too  evident  that  if  she 
should  come  out  cased  in  shot-proof  mail,  when  there  would  be 
nothing  to  meet  her  but  wooden  vessels,  that  the  effect  upon 
our  cause  would  be  well  nigh,  if  not  entirely,  fatal.  No  one 
could  presume  to  measure  aright  the  havoc  which  such  an  ar- 
mored fiigate  would  make  with  our  Kavy  or  our  seabpard 
cities.  The  danger  was  great  and  pressing,  requiring  not  only 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  but  it  was  essential  that  no  mistake 
should  be  made,  for  failure  would  give  almost  certain  success 
to  the  rebel  cause. 

The  plan  of  the  enemy  had  been  matured  earlier  than 
our  own,  and  they  were  ready  for  action  the  moment  the  navy- 
yard  was  in  their  posBession.    With  the  English  workshops  at 
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their  service,  and  with  a  power  at  their  head  that  worked  di- 
rectly when  necessary,  and  without  much  incumbrance  from 
legal  formalities,  their  preparations  were  nrged  on  with  far 
greater  rapidity  than  was  possible  in  our  own  Navy  Depart- 
ment, where  every  step  was  very  properly  subjected  to  Oongres- 
donal  scrutiny  and  authority,  at  a  time  too  when  the  country 
conld  not  know  its  peril,  and  when  little  or  no  interest  was 
generally  felt  in  armored  ships  because  so  little  was  known. 

It  was  evidently  of  vital  importance  either  to  destroy  the 
Merrimack  where  she  was,  or  capture  her  before  she  could  leave 
Hampton  Boads,  but  to  recapture  the  navy-yard  was  at  that 
time  beyond  the  power  of  the  Government ;  it  had  not  an  iron- 
clad sliip,  and  to  construct  one  of  any  form  then  known,  of 
sufficient  size  and  force  to  cope  witli  the  rebel  frigate,  was  the 
work  not  of  months  but  of  years.  Two  very  perplexing  ques- 
tions were  then  presented :  Is  the  Merrimack  too  formidable  to 
be  captured  or  crippled  by  wooden  ships?  and  if  she  can  be 
met  only  by  an  iron-clad,  then  how  is  the  suitably  armored  ves- 
sel to  be  obtained  in  season !  Upon  these  points  very  little  satis- 
factory information  could  be  obtained.  England  and  France  had 
each  constmcted  one  or  more  armored  ships,  and  others  were  in 
process  of  building,  but  these  were  all  broadside  vessels,  and  the 
question  whether  such  ships  were  really  available  for  naval  war 
was  still  being  warmly  discussed  in  Europe.  Tlie  following  ex- 
tracts irom  a  work  on  "  Iron  Defences,"  by  General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  published  in  1801,  will  show  how  the  subject  of  iron- 
clad veEsels  was  viewed  by  some  distinguished  thinkers  in 
Europe:  "A  very  able  and  distinguished  French  officer,  M. 
Eichild  Grivel,  a  great  admirer  and  advocate  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon's  floating  batteries,  constructed  for  the  attack 
of  forts  and  fortresses  and  other  special  purposes  in  inland  seas, 
condemns,  in  no  meaem^d  terms,  the  notion  of  the  possibility 
of  using  them  in  ocean  fleets  as  substitutes  for  line-of-battle 
ships.  Admitting  fully  the  advantf^  of  floating  batteries, 
gunboats,  and  other  vessels  of  light  draught  of  water  for  the 
special  service  above  stated,  he  has  well  said  that  to  dominant 
fleets  of  line-of-battle  ships,  the  true  representatives  of  naval 
power  for  service  in  the  open  sea,  will  always  belong  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  ocean ;  and  tliat  the  nation  that  would  renounce 
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these  trne  representatives  of  naval  power  by  constituting  their 
fleets  of  comparativelj  small  ships  adapted  only  to  services 
purely  special,  would  be  infallibly  erased  from  the  category  of 
first-rate  naval  powers." 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  this  distingtushed  French  officer  assumed  it 
as  a  conceded  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  construct  an  armored 
battery  that  should  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  shot-proof 
vessel  and  an  ocean  cruiser.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  many 
in  England.  In  remarking  upon  this  opinion  of  the  French  officer, 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  goes  on  to  say :  "  If  we  should  be  so  infat- 
uated as  to  commence  forthwith  the  construction  of  oar  Navy  on 
Budi  a  principle,  England  would  surely  ere  long  be  erased  fi-om  the 
eat^ory  of  first-rate  maritime  powers,  and  lose  the  empire  of 
the  seas.  Such  really  has  been  the  delusion  in  the  case  of  La 
Oloire ;  such  the  panic  upon  the  mere  appearance  on  the  sea 
of  that  solitary  frigate,  and  she  a  failure,  that  I  should  not  be 
surprised  when  that  delusion  shall  have  been  dispelled,  and  it  is 
passing  now,  if  it  were  spoken  of  as  in  the  days  of  the  Warner 
hoax.  I  am  quite  sure  that  as  much  nonsense,  deceit,  decep- 
tion, Mid  credulity  are  exhibited  in  the  one  as  there  were  in  the 
other.  But  though  I  know  that  La  Oloire  is  a  failure  in  speed, 
and  in  all  the  quahties  required  in  a  sea-going  ship,  yet  the  pnbUc 
mind  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  fever  and  delusion  on 
this  subject,  that  I  will  allow  that  the  Government  is  perhaps 
right  in  laying  down  other  such  monsters  before  the  "VTarrior, 
the  Black  Prince,  and  the  Defiance  are  launched,  and  have  been 
tried." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
thus  refers  to  opinions  then  prevailing  in  the  United  States : 
"  Although  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  twenty  screw-steamers,  a  etill  fiirther 
increase  in  the  Navy  has  been  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  but  no  iron-cased  vessel  is  built  or 
being  built,  nor  even  alluded  to  in  the  very  able  report  on  the 
increase  of  the  Navy,  nor  in  the  misceUaneous  observations  and 
contemplated  changes.  The  experiments  tried  in  the  United 
States  in  endeavoring  to  render  ships  proof  against  shot  by 
covering  their  sides  with  iron  plates  of  adequate  thickness 
having  proved  that  nothing  less  than  six  inches  will  suffice,  and 
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a  commiseion  of  naval  officers  having  deprecated  the  proposi- 
tion to  apply  naval  resources  to  coast  defences  in  the  form  of 
floating  batteries,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  futility  of  all  such  expedients,  and  probably  con- 
aider  all  these  questions  definitely  settled." 

Another  extract  from  the  aarae  writer  will  show  another  . 
opinion  then  prevailing  among  scientific  naval  officers  in  regard 
to  the  question  whether  a  wooden  vessel  of  high  speed  could 
contend  successfully  with  a  slower  iron-clad :  "  Metallic  protec- 
tion and  power  of  speed  are  antagonistic  qualities.  One  or 
other  of  these  must  be  sacrificed.  Which  of  them  should  be 
given  up  is  a  question  which  I  propose  to  examine  hereafWr. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  does  not  appear, 
upon  a  careful  review  of  improvements  and  changes  in  the  art 
of  war,  that  the  best  way  of  opposing  new  modes  or  means  in 
the  practice  of  war  is  to  imitate  tbose  innovations.  If  this  were 
so,  the  practice  of  war  would  not  have  altered,  as  we  see  in  a 
review  of  its  history.  It  would  rather  appear  that  improved 
science  seeks  to  counteract,  rather  than  to  imitate,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  this  might  not  be  successfully  done  in 
the  case  of  iron-sided  vessels,  which  most  necessarily  lose  speed. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question,  whether  by  superior  speed,  and  a 
judicious  mixture  of  armament,  68-pounder  guns  on  the  main- 
deck,  and  Armstrong's  long-range  40-pounders  on  the  upper 
deck,  a  vessel  like  our  Mersey  might  not  be  capable  of  contend- 
ing with  such  a  ship  as  La  Gloire  with  her  speed  reduced  to  in- 
feriority by  the  heavy  armor  under  which  she  labors." 

Another  question  of  great  importance  is  thus  discussed  by  the 
same  distinguished  officer,  the  efiect  of  shells  upon  wooden  ships : 
"  Beviewing  the  effects  produced  by  shells  on  the  ships  of  the 
allied  fieet  in  the  bombardment  of  the  17th  of  October,  1834,  at 
Sevastopol,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  effect  of  shells  was  so 
fatal  or  so  destructive  as  had  been  previously  imagined,  and  I 
confess  that  I  partook  of  the  belief  that  a  shell,  and  particularly 
a  time-fuse  shell  lodged,  and  then  exploding  in  a  ship,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  set  her  on  fire,  or  destroy  her.  Bat  from  the 
account  given  it  appears  that  all  the  ships  of  the  allied  fleet 
were  struck  and  penetrated  by  numerous  shells,  yet  no  ship 
was  destroyed,  none  '  converted  into  lacifer  matchee.'    Four  or 
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five  times  ftiBe-shelU  burst  oti  board  the  Albion,  and  set  ber  oa 
fire  several  times.  The  Sanspareil,  London,  Albion,  and  several 
other  ships  were  penetrated  by  shells,  and  suffered  considerably 
in  tlieir  hulls  from  shells  from  the  Telegraph  and  Wasp  bat- 
teries. The  London  was  three  times  on  fire  ;  the  Queen  forced 
to  retire,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  red-hot  shot.  The  Aga- 
memnon suffered  severely  from  the  enemies'  shells.  One  shell 
burst  on  the  main-deck  of  the  Arethosa,  and  carried  off  nearly 
the  whole  of  two  guns'  crews ;  another  committed  great  injury 
on  tlie  lower  deck.  The  Ville  de  Paris  received  a  shell  which 
blew  away  a  part  of  her  poop-deck,  killing  and  wounding  a 
great  number  of  men.  She  received  forty-one  shot  and  shell 
in  her  hull,  and  nearly  as  many  in  her  masts  and  ri^ng ;  but 
was  not  put  hora  du  comiat,  thoUgh  she  was  set  on  fire  several 
times,  the  fire  being  promptly  extinguished." 

These  extracts  serve  to  show  the  views  of  a  large  class  of  in- 
fluential men  in  Europe  upon  three  important  points ;  the  value 
of  armored  ships,  the  effects  of  shells  upon  vessels,  and  the 
question  whether  a  swift  wooden  ship  might  not  capture  a  slow 
iron-clad  battery  by  using  68-pounder  smooUi-bore  guns  and  40- 
pounder  rifles.  Sir  Howard  and  his  friends  evidently  thought 
it  conld  be  done.  His  treatise  was  published  about  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  opinions  which  have 
long  swayed  the  public  thought,  of  the  stubbomness  with  which 
innovation  is  resisted,  and  of  the  blindness  which  prevents  men 
from  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times.  When  a  theory  in  re- 
gard to  any  important  subject  has  become  embedded  in  the 
thought  of  the  time,  and  when  it  shapes  some  important  depart- 
ment of  public  action,  so  that  any  change  involves  the  pride  of 
opinion,  and  would  affect  the  interest  of  capital  and  industry, 
such  a  theory  will  often  long  maintain  its  authority  after  it  has 
been  proved  false  both  by  reasoning  and  by  experiment  The 
old  rulers  of  thought  and  practice  distrust,  or  perhaps  scorn  and 
ridicule,  the  new  nwra  and  their  speo^Uaiions,  and  truth,  how- 
ever plain,  cannot,  for  a  time,  get  herself  recognized ;  and  the 
established  opinions,  and  all  the  related  interests,  struggle  hard 
to  maintain  their  position,  and  fact  and  reason  are  often  alike 
discarded.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  institution  so  vast 
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as  the  British  Navy,  whose  glory  and  iotereet  and  wide-reach- 
ing operations  were  interwoven  with  every  fihre  of  the  national 
life,  could  be  suddenly  revolutionized  without  violent  and  pro- 
tracted opposition.  As  a  class  the  members  of  the  Government, 
committed  to  things  as  they  were,  and  following  the  footsteps  of 
"illustrious  predecessors,"  the  designers  and  builders  of  ships, 
the  inventors  and  makers  of  guns,  the  officers  who  had  sailed  and 
fought  the  old  vessels,  and  won  renown  and  station  on  their 
decks,  all  these  would  naturally  oppose  all  changes  which 
seemed  to  throw  any  discredit  npon  a  Navy  that  had  made 
England  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Had  not  prejudices  and  interests,  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, interposed  to  prevent  a  rational  conclusion,  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  would  probably  have  seen  that  the  effects  of  shell-filing 
npon  the  French  and  British  ships  at  Sevastopol,  almost  equally 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope,  proved  that 
no  wooden  vessel  can  long  resist  those  fearful  weapons,  es- 
pecially in  close-range  fighting,  lie  did  not  think  proper  to 
state  whether,  in  his  opinion,  those  ships  of  the  allies  could  have 
endured  another  day's  fire  from  the  Russian  fleet.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  attack  was  not  renewed. 

The  action  between  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama  was  a 
much  more  decisive  test  of  the  destructive  power  of  shells  than 
that  at  Sinope  or  Sevastopol.  The  Alabama  was  an  English 
ship,  armed  \rith  English  guns,  and  manned  by  British  sea- 
men ;  and  in  a  brief  battle,  not  fought  at  short  range,  she  was 
demolished  and  sunk  by  shells  from  ovir  11-inch  gnns. 

Had  the  Alabama  been  a  line-of-battle  ship,  firing  only  sohd 
shot  Irora  33-ponnder  or  42-pounder  guns,  she  would  have  met 
the  same  fate.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  swift 
wooden  ship  could  capture  a  slower  iron-clad,  we  need  only  the 
experience  of  our  American  battles  to  settle  it  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner.  It  would  have  required  but  a  few  minutra  for 
the  Merrimack  to  destroy  the  most  powerful  wooden  ship  in  the 
world.  She  would  have  sunk  any  other  frigate,  or  even  a  100- 
gnn  ship,  as  readily  as  she  did  the  Congress  and  Cumber- 
land, and  that  without  any  aid  from  her  prow.  A  swift  wooden 
ship  might  escape  from  a  slow  iron-clad,  but  to  engage  her,  if 
armed  with  heavy  shell-guns,  would  be  only  to  court  destruc- 
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tion.    How  long  could  any  wooden  ship  endure  the  esplosion 
of  15-inch  shells  2 

But  these  questions  will  all  be  folly  answered  in  the  disens- 
sions  in  another  chapter.  They  are  introduced  here  merely  to 
Bhow  the  state  of  the  pnblic  mind  in  Europe  when  oor  war  be- 
gan, and  the  Government  was  called  upon  to  decide  npon  ita 
means  of  defence.  When  a  lai^e  and  influential  class  both  in 
France  and  England  were  clinging  tenacionsly  to  the  wooden 
ship,  and  rejecting  the  idea  of  cannon  longer  than  those  then  in 
use,  it  showed  the  boldness  and  independence  of  the  American 
mind  that  both  parties  turned  at  once  to  iron-clads  as  the  chief 
means  of  attack  and  defence.  The  rebels,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
from  their  strong  sympathy  with  England,  turned  to  and 
adopted  her  ideas  and  plans,  with  such  alt^^tions  as  the  latest 
experiments  had  suggested.  The  Merrimack,  which  early  in  the 
war  they  were  pushing  to  a  completion,  was  really  an  English 
iron-clad,  with  the  improvement  of  the  sloping  armor.  The 
problem  presented  to  the  Navy  Department  was  how  to  capture 
or  destroy  an  iron-clad  frigate,  which  represented  the  skill  and 
science  of  Europe,  and  in  general  how  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
iron-clad  navy  which  the  rebels  were  rapidly  getting  ready. 
The  true  position  of  our  own  Xavy  Department  cannot  be 
clearly  seen ;  the  merit  or  demerit  of  its  course  cannot  be  justly 
weighed  without  giving  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  idea 
of  plating  vessels  with  iron,  and  the  progress  whidi  the  inven- 
tion had  made  about  tlie  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
and  then,  also,  the  peculiar  and  original  character  of  the  new 
American  iron-clads  will  distinctly  appear.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  work  (page  392)  will  give  the 
English  account  of  the  origin  of  this  invention ;  "  The  project 
of  covering  ships  with  iron  plates,  in  order  to  render  them  shot- 
proof,  was  sn^ested  many  years  since  by  Colonel  (the  lata 
General)  Faixhans.  Tlie  Comite  ConsuUaH/de  la  Marina  at 
that  time  having  caused  the  weight  of  an  iron  covering,  and  the 
capability  of  ships  to  bear  the  load  to  be  calculated,  found  that 
such  armor  could  not  be  applied  to  line-of-battle  ships  of  the 
lowest  daea,  to  frigates,  nor  to  smaller  vessels.  With  respect  to 
ships  of  three  decks,  the  Comiti  stated  in  its  report  that  ihe 
great  displacement  of  these  wonld  enable  ^em  to  bear  the  re- 
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quiflite  weight,  provided  the  quantity  of  artillery  on  the  upper 
decks  were  dimiiuBbed.  This  inqmry  led  however,  to  no  at- 
tempt in  France  to  ouirasa  ships-of-war,  and  the  project  waa 
at  that  time  abandoDed,  apparently  as  impracticable.  A  pro- 
posal for  coDBtructing  floating  batteries,  so  thick  aa  to  be  shot- 
proof,  waa  entertained  by  the  Gtovemraent  of  the  United  States, 
in  or  before  the  year  1852,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  proposition 
was  made  the  object  of  an  experiment ;  the  result  of  this  being 
unfavorable,  the  project  fell  to  tlie  ground." 

The  subjoined  extract  firom  the  Soientijio  American,  Feb- 
mary  7, 1863,  presents  an  American  account  of  the  same  inven- 
tion :  "  On  the  22d  ult.,  Senator  Cowan,  of  PennBylvania,  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  the  Senate  from  A.  Stewart,  and  others, 
asking  for  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  Thomas  Gregg — it  being 
claimed  that  he  was  the  original  inventor  and  patentee  of  iron- 
clad vessels.  This  is  a  new  phase  of  this  subject,  and  a  brief 
histoiy  of  the  invention,  according  to  the  information  we  pos- 
sess, will  therefore  be  of  some  public  interest  just  now.  It  is 
generally  admitted  by  European  engineers  that  although  iron- 
clad gunboats- were  first  brought  practically  into  use  in  the 
Crimean  War,  the  late  Robert  L,  Stevens  and  B.  A.  Stevens,  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J,,  were  the  inventors  of  these  vessels  protected 
with  angulated  iron  plates,  and  were  proposed  by  them  as  early 
as  1816,  for  coast  and  harbor  defence.  A  description  of  sach 
vessels  was  afterward  submitted  to  a  Government  board,  con- 
sisting of  Commodores  Stewart  and  Perry,  and  Colonels  Thair 
and  Totten,  in  1841.  It  waa  stated  in  the  document  proposing 
the  construction  of  sach  a  vessel  for  the  defence  of  Kew  York, 
that  plates  of  iron  four  inches  in  thickness  were  eqnal  to  five 
feet  tbnr  inches  of  oak  in  resisting  a  ball  at  point-blank  distance, 
and  with  the  guns  then  in  use,  it  was  supposed  that  none  of  their 
shot  could  penetrate  a  vessel  clad  with  such  an  armor.  In  1843 
a  contract  was  formed  between  onr  Government  and  Messrs. 
Stevens  for  the  construction  of  such  a  floating  battery,  and 
JSOOjOOO  was  furnished  by  Government,  and  expended  on  the 
battery  now  at  Hoboken.  During  the  Crimean  War,  in  1855,  it 
was  found  that  wooden  steam-frigates  were  totally  useless  in  at- 
tacking granite  casemated  forta  defended  by  big  guns  firing 
shells.    An  application  of  Stevens's  invention  waa  snggested, 
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and  several  iron-clad  gunboats  were  then  built  for  the  French 
and  English  naviee.  A  few  of  these  were  employed  at  the  ei^e 
of  Kinbum,  and  were  decidedly  succeBsfu).  This  led  the  Em- 
peror of  France  to  extend  the  application  of  inJn  plates  to  one 
of  his  lai^e  frigates,  La  Gloire,  which  was  completed  three 
years  ago,  and  waa  the  first  regular  iron-clad  war-ship  ever 
built.  Since  then  several  have  been  constmeted  for  the  French 
and  English  navies ;  tihe  American  invention  having  thna  been 
first  carried  into  practical  use  in  Europe." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bntish  and  American  authorities 
differ  essentially  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  ^ells  upon  wooden 
vessels,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  iron-clad  gun- 
boats at  the  si^e  of  Kinbum.  The  events  of  onr  war  have 
shown  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  materially  underrated 
both  the  effect  of  shells  on  wooden  ships  and  the  measure  of  re- 
sistance which  iron  armor  offers  to  a  shot.  In  this,  as  in  some 
other  respects,  the  eitperience  of  the  United  State  has  revolu- 
tionized the  opinions  of  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  trace  here  the  progress  of  the  building  of 
iron-clad  ships  in  Europe  up  to  the  time  when  our  own  Govern- 
ment began  the  couBtmction  of  these  new  weapons  of  war. 
Fasging  by  the  small  gunboats  which  fought  at  Kinbum,  the 
first  important  trial  of  the  iron  mail  was  by  the  French  em- 
peror on  the  frigate  La  Gloire,  the  construction  of  which  was 
ordered  in  1858.  She  is  simply  a  frigate  of  the  common  model, 
cased  with  iron  plates  about  four  inches  thick.  The  plates  are 
said  to  be  three  and  a  half  inches  thick  at  the  stem  and  bow, 
and  four  and  a  half  inches  in  the  centre,  covering  the  ship's 
battery.  She  is  described  from  French  authorities  as  about  257 
feet  long,  carrying  thirty-six  50-pounder  rifles  on  a  single  pro- 
tected deck.  Her  engine  is  of  900  horse-power,  and  her  crew 
consists  of  BOO  men.  Her  ports  are  only  six  feet  above  water. 
Her  width  is  filty-six  feet,  and  her  ^ed  is  stated  to  be  thirteen 
and  a  quarter  knots  per  hour.  This  statement,  however,  has 
been  denied  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  declares  that  on  her 
trial  trip,  without  the  full  weight  on  board  which  she  is  ex- 
pected to  carry,  she  made  only  a  trifle  more  than  eleven  knots. 
The  French  emperor  ordered  the  constraction  of  ten  more  frig- 
ates of  this  daes.    Besides  these,  France,  at  the  b^:iniuiig  of  our 
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war,  hftd  nearly  ready  the  Normandie,  the  Invincible,  the  Cou- 
ronne,  and  two  larger  iron-clad  rams,  the  Solferino  aad  the  Ma- 
genta. These  last  carry  each  fifty-two  guns,  and  were  intended 
to  have  a  speed  of  thirteen  and  a  half  knots  per  hour ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  probable  that  this  q>eed  can  be  maintained  at  sea. 

The  lower  poi-ts  of  these  vessels  are  eight  feet  above  the 
water.  It  is  stated  in  the  North  British  Eeview  (August,  1863), 
that  these  largest  French  frigates  are  plated  in  the  centre  with 
iron'  six  inches  thick.  The  Normandie  has  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
but  no  very  favorable  account  has  as  yet  been  given  of  the  sea- 
going qualities  of  any  of  these  French  ships.  They  are  said  to 
roll  very  heavily,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  their  batteries  cannot 
be  nsed  in  a  heavy  sea,  because  the  ports  roll  uiider.  So  far  aa 
is  yet  known,  all  the  broadside  iron-plated  ships  roU  heavily  in 
s  rough  sea,  and  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  at  present  known. 

In  the  North  British  lieview  for  August,  1863,  is  the  fol- 
lowing table,  presenting  the  French  and  English  iron-clad 
Navies  as  they  then  were,  and  as  these  vessels  were  either  fin- 
ished or  being  built  at  tlie  beginning  of  oar  war,  it  will  show 
with  sufficient  accuracy  what  had  been  done  in  Europe  when 
the  qnestion  of  an  iron-clad  navy  was  first  presented  by  our 
Government.  The  account,  we  are  informed  by  the  writer,  is 
copied  from  official  papers.  It  includes  vessels  afioat  and  build- 
ing, and  is  as  follows : 
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At  Kinbum  the  French  emperor  proved  that  iron-tlad  batteries 
could,  witboat  injnry,  sosttun  a  &re  which  would  be  utterly  destructive 
to  wooden  vessels.  He  pursued  the  cooclusions  thna  arriTed  at,  nnd 
finally,  io  1868,  ordered  the  constraction  of  four  iron-plated  frigates — 
La  Gloire,  L'lnviociblc,  La  Nomiandie,  and  La  Gonronno.  The  first 
three  are  on  wood  frames;  the  latter  is  iron  throughout.  They  are 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  canyiug  thirty-dz  60- 
ponnden  on  a  single  protected  deck,  with  two  more  on  an  upper  deck, 
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unprotected.  Their  enginea  are  of  nine  hundred  horse-power,  and  Uie 
crew  five  hnndred  and  seventy  men.  All  these  are  at  sea,  and  have  been 
fonnd  eucceusliil ;  bnt  the  ports  being  only  about  six  feet  above  the  water 
irhen  at  load  draught,  thej  are  placed  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  bad 
weather.  Subsequently  two  others,  the  Solferino  and  Magenta,  were 
ordered,  which  have  been  launched,  but  are  not  jet  completed.  They 
are  armed  with  a  "  epnr"  projecting  from  the  bow,  carry  tlieir  guns  in 
two  tiers  in  the  centre  of  the  ship,  and  the  lower  ports  are  eight  feet 
from  the  water-Jine.  Their  length  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
feet;  draught,  twenty-five  feet;  and  horse-power,  one  thousand. 

In  November,  1860,  ten  more  were  ordered,  which  are  still  on  the 
stocks,  and  are  being  slowly  proceeded  with.  They  are  to  be  of  tbe 
Gloire  type,  and  all  of  wood  frames,  except  the  Heroine,  wliieb  is  of 
iron ;  bot  the  thickness  of  the  plates  has  been  increased  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four  inches  of  the  Gloire,  to  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches.  All 
the  other  iron-plated  vessels  under  constmction  in  France  at  the  present 
moment  are  merely  floating  batteries  for  harbor  defence.  Onr  own  armor 
fleet,  though  more  tardily  commenced,  now  standa  thus : 
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Other  anfihorities  state  the  nnmber  of  iron-dads  in  the 
French  Navy  at  ninety-four ;  but,  as  the  English  reviewer  re- 
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markB,  all  but  thoee  enamerated  are  merely  Bwimming  batteries 
for  barbor  defence,  and  small  gunboats,  Bucli  as  were  used  at 
Kinbum,  in  tbe  Crimean  War.  Of  these  swimming  batteries 
and  gnnboatfl,  the  National  Almanac  for  1863  enumerates  sev- 
enty-seven, leaving,  of  the  ninety-fonr  iron-clads,  only  seventeen 
for  the  ocean-^ing  ships,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  tha 
statement  of  the  Reinew. 

In  addition  to  these  tables  and  the  description  of  La  Gloire, 
the  following  account  of  three  of  the  most  formidable  iron-clada 
of  England  will  show  more  clearly  the  exact  form  in  which  the 
Bubject  was  first  presented  to  our  own  Navy  Department  It 
was  necessary  to  consider  how  we  could  best  meet  the  armored 
ehips  of  France  and  England,  as  well  as  those  which  the  rebels 
might  construct,  because,  in  the  early  part  of  the  contest,  it 
seemed  as  if  these  powers  needed  only  an  occasion  to  become 
active  parties  in  the  war. 

The  Warrior  nnd  the  Black  Prince  are  regarded  aa  the  model  ships 
of  the  iron  navy  of  England,  and  they  may  be  coofiidered  as  embodying 
the  utmost  skill  and  science  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time.  These 
ships  are  380  feet  long ;  tbeir  tonnage  is  6,000  tons ;  tlieir  draught  is, 
of  the  one,  22  feet  9  inches,  and  of  the  Black  Prince,  26  feet  3  inches. 
Thoy  each  carry  forty  guns:  twenty-c^ht  68-ponnder,  and  twelve  100- 
pounder  Armstrong  guns.  Their  crew  is  704  men.  Their  armor-platea 
ate  four  and  a  half  inches  thick ;  and  the  Warrior,  on  her  trial  trip,  had 
a  speed  of  fourteen  knots,  and  the  Black  Prince  ran  Irom  twelve  to  thir- 
teen knots  per  honr.     Their  engines  are  of  l,S5i)  horse-power. 

These  ships  are  only  plated  with  iron  for  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
the  bow  end  stem  being,  as  English  writers  nflirm,  more  vulnerable  than 
a  common  wooden  ship.  The  battery  only  is  protected  by  the  iron 
mail,  while  about  sixty  feet  of  the  stem  and  bow  are  like  a  common 
vessel. 

The  Minotaur  is  400  feet  long ;  her  tonnage  is  6,621  tons ;  her  en- 
^Dos  urc  of  1,360  horae-povrer ;  her  draught  is  23  feet  8  inches,  and  she 
is  to  cany  tliirty-seven  gona.  Her  speed  has  not  been  Ascertained. 
Portions  of  the  armor  of  this  ship  are  said  to  be  six  inches  thick.  The 
Bellerophon  is  a  newly-devised  iron-clad,  now  being  built,  whose  coming 
is  thus  heralded  by  the  London  Timet :  She  will  be  "  as  terrible  an  os- 
sulant  to  iron-clada  as  an  iron-clad  would  be  to  wooden  ships.  The 
object  for  which  this  vessel  is  designed  is,  in  case  of  another  great 
var,  to  avoid  repetition  of  the  long,  dreary  process  of  blockading  an  ene- 
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my's  fleet,  by  weorisomo  and  duigeroDS  cniisiDg  off  tlie  mouth  of  hu- 
bon.  The  Belleropbon  is,  in  Bbott,  to  a  fleet  of  iron-clada  what  a  fox- 
terrier  is  to  a  pack  of  hoands.  In  CAse  of  an  eDeaiy's  iron  fleet  running 
into  port,  she  can  follow  tbom  with  impunity." 

Bat  in  the  description  which  the  Timet  gives  of  what  it  calls 
"  this  monster,"  one  fails  to  discover  the  immense  superiority  which  is 
claimed. 

She  ia  300  feet  long,  66  feet  beam,  has  a  draught  of  25  fuct,  and 
her  tonnage  ia  4,246  tons.  "It  is  hoped,"  if  certain  iruprovemeDts 
work  well,  that  she  will  make  fifteen  knots  per  hour ;  but  she  is  on  the 
stocks  as  yet,  and  her  speed  is  yet  to  l>e  determined.  Her  armor-plates 
are  six  inches  thick,  but  they  reach  to  the  upper  deck  for  only  ninety 
feet  of  the  ship's  length;  for  the  remaining  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  the  plating  reaches  only  six  feet  above  the  water,  and  all  above 
this  line  and  both  ends  of  the  vessel  are  unprotected.  She  is  to  be 
armed  with  ten  broadside  gnus,  of  what  size  we  are  not  informed,  and 
piobably  that  is  not  yet  determined. 

Of  iron-mailed  vessels,  of  the  general  character  described — most  of 
them,  however,  somewhat  smaller — Engiland  has  between  twenty  and 
thirty  boilt,  or  in  process  of  conBtruction.  Like  those  of  France,  they 
are  all  broadside  ships,  and,  of  course,  expose  an  immense  surface  to  an 
enemy's  fire.  The  importance  of  this  will  appear,  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  American  Monitor  form  of  warship. 

The  objections  made  to  the  French  ships  are,  that  they  cannot  ose 
their  batteries  except  when  the  sea  ia  smooth,  and  that,  in  rough  weather, 
they  roll  so  as  to  render  them  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  dangeroBs. 
The  English  ships  Kquire  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  feet  of  water, 
and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  enter  our  principal  harbors.  From  their 
great  size,  they  are  unwieldy  ;  the  joints  of  their  armor-plates  work  in  a 
sea,  and  leak;  they  do  not  steer  safely  ;  and,  from  the  general  tone  of 
English  criticisms,  one  is  led  to  infer  that  they  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  the  iron  fleet.  But,  aa  neither  the  French  nor 
English  ships  hare  been,  as  yet,  tested  In  battle,  no  very  definite  opmion 
of  their  quahtics  can  be  formed. 

W'e  know,  however,  exactly  the  eflect  which  certain  kinds  of  artil- 
lery will  produce  upon  iron  plates,  such  as  those  which  form  their 
armor;  and  as  the  American  ships  have  been  exposed,  at  s)>ort  range, 
to  the  heaviest  cannon  and  the  most  destructive  shot  which  England 
could  furnish  to  the  rebels,  while  at  the  same  time  our  guns  have  been 
tried  upon  armor-plates  in  action,  we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  very 
accurate  opinion  of  our  power  for  attack  or  defence,  as  compared  witii 
other  nations. 
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Snch  was  the  condition  of  the  question  of  iron-clad  resaels 
when  first  the  Navy  Department  was  called  to  its  serious  consid- 
eration. The  problem  of  their  usefulness  was  by  no  means  con- 
sidered as  settled  by  scientific  men  and  naval  ofiicers ;  and  there 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  strong  array  of  talent,  experience, 
and  science  that  adhered  firmly  to  the  idea  that  wooden  ships 
without  armor  were  the  only  proper  vesselB-of-war.  Still, 
France  had  built  a  mailed  frigate,  and  this,  according  to  British 
testimony,  spread  such  a  panic  through  England  as  compelled 
the  admiralty  to  begin  at  once  the  construction  of  plated 
frigates,  more  formidable  as  was  thought  than  the  French  one. 
Upon  this,  the  French  emperor  took  measores  to  increase  at  once 
his  own  iron-clad  fleet ;  and  to  match  this,  England  laid  down 
still  more  enormous  monsters,  till  at  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  the  acconnt  of  vessels  built  or  projected 
stood  as  quoted  in  the  tables  presented.  These,  it  should  be 
remembered,  were  all  broadside  vessels.  No  idea  of  any  dif- 
ferent form  of  ship  had  then  found  any  favor  in  Europe.  Other 
plans  had  been  suggested,  but  they  bad  been  reject«d  as  worth- 
less, and  no  government  had  ventured  a  departure  from  the 
obvious  and  simple  contrivance  of  covering  with  iron  plates  the 
sides  of  a  wooden  ship.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebels  were 
pushing  rapidly  to  completion  the  first  American  iron-clad,  the 
Merrimack,  with  her  sloping  sides  and  formidable  battery;  and 
the  indications  were  that  she  might  be  ready  for  sea  before  any 
thing  could  be  prepared  to  stop  her. 

It  was  evidently  a  perilous  hour  for  the  Government.  In  a 
short  time,  how  short  could  not  certainly  be  known,  the  rebel 
frigate  would  be  ready  for  the  work  of  destruction,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  very  slight  thing  might  bring  the  French  and 
English  vessels  to  our  diores. 

This  perilous  crisis  the  Navy  Department  was  expected  to 
meet,  and  it  was  met  with  a  boldness,  and  skiU,  and  decision, 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  other  operations  of  the  war ;  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  new  danger  was  in  addition  to 
the  nearly  impossible  task  of  sealing  by  blockade  three  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  of  our  most  difficult  coast,  with  almost 
nothing  with  which  to  begin  the  work.  Nor  can  the  reader 
rightly  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  unless  he 
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rememljerB  that  nearly  all  that  we  now  know  of  iron-«lftda  was 
then  unknown.  Kot  one  decisive  experiment  had  been  made 
by  which  the  Department  conld  be  guided.  A  few  ships,  or 
perhaps  only  one,  had  been  finished  at  the  beginniog  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  administration ;  some  others  had  been  begun,  but,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  it  was  by  no  means  settled  whether 
they  were  really  formidable  or  utterly  worthless,  for  public 
opinion  both  in  England  and  France  vibrated  to  either  extreme, 
and  each  found  earnest  supporters.  The  only  important  fact  was, 
England  and  France  were  building  hnge  broadside  iron-clads, 
for  the  building  of  which  not  months  but  years  were  needed, 
with  all  the  appliances  of  their  national  woritshops ;  while  the 
rebels  were  hastening  to  completion  a  similar  one,  within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  Wafihington,  Early  in  May  the  subject  came  up  for 
discussion  in  the  Kavy  Department,  and  so  little  was  then  known 
in  regai'd  to  this  novel  mode  of  warfare,  sudi  the  unwillingness 
suddenly  to  abandon  what  were  considered  settled  theories  and 
long-tried  practice,  that,  except  with  the  Secretary,  the  plan 
found  but  little  favor.  It  is  supposed  that  when  the  subject 
was  first  considered,  one  or  two  only  among  the  officers  of 
higher  rank  in  the  Navy  were  wilKng  to  give  their  counte- 
nance to  the  new  form  of  a  war-ship,  which  few  bow  would 
dare  to  condemn. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this ;  nor  is  it  cause  for  cen- 
sure that  naval  constructors  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  cer- 
tain methods  of  operation,  sanctioned  by  the  science  and  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  could  not  in  a  moment  abandon  all  they 
had  learned  or  done  as  of  little  worth,  and  adopt  the  dark  con- 
clusions which  would  contradict  all  their  own  experience  and 
reverse  the  decisions  of  the  world.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  naval  officers  should  at  once  agree  to  sanction  a  novelty  of 
which  they  could  form  no  clear  conception,  and  which  had 
never  been  tested  in  battle. 

It  was  well  that  the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  advisers 
were  somewhat  more  free  from  the  trammels  of  previous  educa- 
tion than  some  of  their  associates,  and  were  ready  to  assume  a 
resi)ont;ibility  from  which  others,  and  perhaps  not  unwisely, 
were  disposed  to  shrink. 

The  convictions  of  the  Secretary  and  the  few  who  sustained 
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him  were  so  Btrong,  that  it  waa  decided  to  begin  the  constmo- 
tioa  of  8ome  iron-plated  veeaele,  provided  the  money  for  Bueh  a 
pnrpoBe  eouH  be  obtained;  for  then  the  Department  was 
entirely  destitute  of  means  for  such  a  work.  Mr,  Chase,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  consulted,  and  he  midertook  to 
provide  the  means  if  an  appropriation  conld  be  obtained.  At 
the  extra  seBsion  of  Congress,  in  July,  1861,  the  Secretary  pre- 
■  sented  the  subject  in  the  following  guarded  language,  showing 
how  little  preparation  for  it  there  was,  either  in  Congress  or 
the  country  at  large,  and  giving  no  idea  of  the  extended  and 
earnest  discussions  which  had  long  been  going  on.  Whatever 
merit  there  was  in  first  adopting  iron-clads  in  the  Navy  belongs 
to  the  Department ;  the  Monitor  form  is  due  to  the  genius  of 
Ericsson.    The  following  is  the  Secretary's  language : 

Much  attention  has  been  given  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  sob- 
jeet  of  floating  batteries,  or  iron-clad  eteamere.  Other  goveraments, 
and  particularly  France  and  England,  hare  made  it  a  special  object  in 
connection  with  naval  improvements;  and  the  ingenuity  and  inventive 
Acuities  of  onr  own  countrymen  have  also  been  Btiraulated  by  recent 
occurrences  toward  the  conatmctlou  of  this  class  of  vessels.  The 
period  is  perhaps  not  one  best  adapted  to  heavy  ejpenditares  by  way 
of  experiment,  and  the  time  and  attention  of  some  of  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  investigate  and  form  correct  conclusions  on  this  subject 
are  otherwise  employed.  I  would,  however,  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  proper  and  competent  board  to  inquire  into  and  report  in 
regard  to  a  measure  so  important ;  and  it  is  for  Congress  to  decide 
whether,  on  a  favorable  report,  they  will  order  one  or  more  iron-clad 
steamers,  or  floating  batterien,  to  be  oonstruoted,  with  a  view  to  perfect 
protection  from  the  effects  of  present  ordnance  at  short  ranee,  and  make 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  a  gentleman  of  New  Jersey,  possess- 
ing wealth  and  talent,  projected  the  construction  of  a  floating  battery, 
and  the  Government  aided  the  work  by  a  liberal  appropriation.  The 
death  of  this  gentleman  a  few  years  since  interrupted  the  prosecution 
of  this  experiment,  and  application  has  been  recently  made  by  his  sur- 
viving brother,  the  authorities  of  New  Jersey,  and  others,  for  additional 
means  to  cany  it  forward  to  completion.  The  amount  asked  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  require  special  investigation  by  a  competent  board, 
who  shall  report  as  to  the  expediency  and  practicability,  of  the  experi^ 
ment  before  so  large  an  expenditure  should  be  authorized. 
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Tery  early  in  the  session  of  this  CongreBs  a  resolntion  of  in- 
qniry  was  introdnced  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  calling 
wpon  the  Secretary  for  information  concerning  all  the  transac- 
tions of  fais  Department,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase and  construction  of  Tessels.  As  heretofore  stated,  the 
Secretary  had  felt  compelled,  in  order  to  meet  the  great  need 
and  peril  of  the  country,  to  purchase  as  many  suitable  vessels  as 
could  be  obtained,  and  contract  for  the  immediate  boilding  of 
a  Heet  of  light-draught  ateamera  in  advance  of  the  action  of 
Congress.  It  was  understood  that  thia  resolution  covered  an 
imphed  censure  of  the  Department,  assuming  that  some  wrong 
had  been  done,  for  which  the  Secretary  should  give  an  account 
at  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hale  was  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee,  and  therefore  had  been  one  whose  counsel  the  Sec- 
retary had  sought  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  and 
upon  whose  support  he  thought  he  could  rely  for  any  proper 
measure ;  and  the  hostiUty  foreshadowed  by  this  resolution  was, 
therefore,  more  keenly  felt  than  if  it  had  come  from  the  open 
opposers  of  the  Government.  The  charges  of  extravagance, 
recklessness,  and  corruption  which  followed  this  beginning  were 
exceedingly  relished  by  the  opposition  members,  who  were  very 
happy  to  agree  with  all  who  would  attack  any  Department  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Government.  It  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  Navy  Department  had  to  contend,  that  a  move- 
ment should  have  originated  in  a  body  so  respected  and  trusted 
as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  body,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Republican 
ranks. 

As  a  matter  of  course  it  awakened  suspicion  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  seized  upon  by  every  opposition  leader  and 
journal  as  proof  positive  of  the  incompetency  and  corruption  in 
the  Department,  and  the  public  mind  was  prepared,  far  and 
wide,  not  only  for  jealous  watchfulness,  but  ibr  an  unfriendly 
judgment  in  regard  to  all  that  the  Secretary  or  the  Kavy  might 
do.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  an  ill-considered  and  causeless 
attack,  and  the  consequences  were  such  as  every  lover  of  his 
country,  and  of  the  right  and  true,  has  since  had  occasion 
to  regret.  Those  who  originated  and  supported  it,  foond 
themselves  obliged  to  strengthen  their  position  in  order  to  jn»- 
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tify  their  course ;  and  bo,  while  the  operations  of  the  Army 
passed  anqaestioned,  or  with  sacb  a  geQerous  confidence  as  gave 
the  War  Department  strength  and  courage,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Kavy  and  Ids  associates,  and  all  lieir  movements  were  sub- 
jected to  the  hostile  scmtiny  of  those  whom  the  people  knew 
only  as  prominent  and  influential  friends  of  the  Administration, 
and  who  were  supposed  to  speak  thus  of  the  Navy,  because,  as 
honest  men  and  guardians  of  the  public  weal  and  treasure,  they 
could  not  withhold  their  condemnation.  With  vory  few  excep- 
tions, there  was  probably  little  or  no  personal  ill-will  toward 
the  Secretary  or  his  associates,  or  any  officers  of  the  Navy. 
Senators  and  ^Representatives,  and  conductors  of  the  press,  who 
had  not  particularly  stadied  this  subject,  came  honestly  to 
wrong  conclusions.  The  country,  at  that  time,  had  no  proper 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle ;  and  preparations 
made  by  the  Navy  Department,  which  a  little  time  showed  to 
be  inadequate,  were  at  first  thought  extravagant  and  uncalled 
for;  and  when  an  iron-clad  navy  was  proposed,  and  particu- 
larly the  Monitor  form,  and  then  the  new  heavy  ordnance,  men 
who  by  no  previous  training  or  education  were  fitted  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  in  such  matters,  condemned  and  sneered  at 
the  whole  thing ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  received  no  coun- 
tenance in  tins  from  any  of  the  older  officers  of  the  Navy.  The 
opinions  of  some  of  these  were  quoted  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate ;  and  when  Senators  of  the  Administration  party,  and 
some  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  constructors  and  officers 
were  known  to  disapprove  the  new  ideas,  the  country  was  more 
than  half  inclined  to  think  that  the  Navy  Department  was 
conducted  by  those  who  were  dozing  over  the  country's  perils, 
or  wasting  time  and  money  upon  useless  novelties  and  impracti- 
cable projects.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  men  who,  above 
all  others,  at  that  time,  were  devising  and  executing  plans 
without  which  the  country  would  have  been  lost,  met  little  but 
censure  and  discouri^ment ;  a  distrust  of  the  whole  naval  ser- 
vice was  created,  and  every  gallant  officer  and  seaman  felt  that 
a  shadow  was  thrown  over  his  reputation  and  his  prospects. 
They  felt  keenly  the  fact,  which  was  apparent  to  all,  that  the 
people  bad  been  taught  not  to  honor  or  love  the  Navy  as  they 
did  in  former  years.     There  were  those  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
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ment  who  had  the  genius  to  devise  and  the  course  to  adopt 
the  true  method  of  meeting  the  public  danger ;  they  had  gone 
beyond  the  general  thinking  of  their  age,  and  met  the  usual  re- 
ward, censure  and  ridicule,  until  they  were  justified  by  Buccesa. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  opposition  and  this  attempt  to  ceu- 
eure  the  Department,  Congress  gave  the  authority  to  appoint  a 
special  board  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  iron- 
clads, and  made  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  construction  of  one  or  more  armored  ships. 
The  following  report  of  the  board,  dated  September  10, 1861, 
shows  that  though  some  progress  had  been  made  toward  right 
opinions,  the  truth  was,  as  yet,  but  dimly  seen.  The  Depart- 
ment, with  its  novel  ships  and  new  ordnance,  was  doomed  to 
remain  nnder  a  shadow  until  near  the  close  of  the  war : 


EEPOET  ON   IBON'-OLAD  VESSELS. 

BuBUTT  OP  TuiM  um  Docks,  JlipCenttar  IS,  lasi.  r 

Si'a :  The  undersigned,  constituting  a  board  appointed  by  your  or- 
der of  the  8th  nitimo,  proceeded  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tbo  first  section  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  3d  of 
August,  1861,  Erecting  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "  to  appoint  a  board 
of  three  skilM  naval  officers  to  investigate  the  plans  and  specificatJons 
that  may  bo  submitted  for  tbe  constmction  or  completing  of  iron-clad 
steamsbipa  or  steam-batteries,  and  on  their  report,  should  it  be  favora- 
ble, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  cause  one  or  more  armored  or  iron 
or  steel  clad  steamships,  or  floating  steam-battenea  to  be  built ;  and 
there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  tbe  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hnndrod  thonsand 
dollars," 

Distrustful  of  our  ability  to  discbai^  this  duty,  which  the  law  re- 
quires should  he  perfonned  by  three  skilful  naval  officers,  we  approach 
the  subject  with  diffidence,  having  no  experience,  and  but  scanty  knowb 
edge  in  this  branch  of  naval  architecture. 

The  plana  submitted  are  so  various,  and,  in  many  respects,  so  en- 
tirely dissimilar,  that,  without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  this  mode 
of  construction  and  tbe  resisting  properties  of  iron  than  we  possess,  it  is 
very  Ukely  that  some  of  our  connclsions  may  prove  erroneous. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Department  for  a  naval  constmctor,  to 
be  placed  under  our  orders,  with  whom  we  might  consult;  but  it  ap- 
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penra,  that  they  are  aU  so  employed  on  important  service  that  none 
could  be  aesigned  to  this  duty.  The  construction  of  iron-clad  steam- 
ship8-of-war  is  now  zealously  claiming  the  attention  of  foreign  naval 
powers.  France  led  oflf;  England  followed,  and  is  now  somewhat  ex- 
tenaively  engaged  in  the  system ;  and  other  powers  Bcem  to  emulate 
their  example,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Opinions  differ  amongst  naval  and  scientific  men  as  to  the  policy  of 
adopting  the  iron  armature  for  shipa-of-nar.  For  coast  and  harbor  de- 
fence they  are  undoubtedly  formidable  adjuncts  to  fortifications  on  land. 
As  cruising  vessels,  however,  we  are  skeptical  as  to  their  ndvanbm;es 
and  ultimate  adoption.  But  whilst  other  nations  are  endeavoring  to 
perfect  them,  we  mnst  not  remain  idle. 

The  enormous  load  of  iron,  as  eo  much  additional  weight  to  the 
vessel ;  the  great  breadth  of  beam  necessary  to  give  her  stability ;  the 
short  supply  of  coal  she  i^ill  he  able  to  store  in  bunkers ;  the  greater 
power  required  to  propel  her,  and  the  largely  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tion, are  objections  to  thia  class  of  vessels  as  cruisers  which  we  believe 
it  is  diCBcult  successfully  to  overcome.  For  river  and  harbor  service 
we  consider  iron-clad  vessels  of  light  draught,  or  floating  batteries  thus 
shielded,  as  very  important ;  and  wc  feel,  at  this  moment,  the  necessity 
of  tbem  on  some  of  our  rivers  and  inlets,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws.  We,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  notwith- 
standing  all  we  have  heard  or  seen  written  on  the  subject,  that  no  ship 
or  floating  battery,  however  heavily  she  may  he  plated,  can  cope  suc- 
cessfdlly  with  a  properly  constructed  fortification  of  masonry.  The  one 
is  fixed  and  immovable,  and,  thongh  constructed  of  a  material  which 
may  be  shattered  by  shot,  can  be  covered,  if  need  be,  by  the  same,  or 
much  heavier  armor  than  a  floating  vessel  can  bear,  whilst  the  other  is 
subject  to  disturbance  hy  winds  and  waves,  and  to  the  powerfiil  effects 
of  tides  and  currents. 

Armored  ships  or  bstteries  may  be  employed  advantageously  to  pass 
fortifications  on  land  for  ulterior  objects  of  attack,  to  run  a  blockade,  or 
to  reduce  temporary  batteries  on  the  shores  of  rivets  and  the  approaches 
to  our  harbors. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  comparative  advantages  and  duadvan- 
tagCB  of  ships  constructed  of  wood  over  those  of  iron,  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  no  irun-elad  vessel  of  equal  displacement  can  he  made  to 
obt^n  the  same  speed  as  one  not  thus  encumbered,  because  her  form 
would  be  better  adapted  to  speed.  Her  form  and  dimensions,  and  the 
unyielding  nature  of  the  shield,  detract  materially  in  a  heavy  sea  from 
the  life,  buoyancy,  and  spring  which  a  ship  built  of  wood  possesses. 

Wooden  ships  may  be  said  to  be  but  coffins  for  their  crews  when 
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brooght  in  conflict  with  iroQ-clad  vesseb ;  but  the  speed  of  the  fornier, 
we  take  for  granted,  being  greater  than  that  of  tbe  latter,  tbe^  can 
readily  choose  tbeir  position,  and  keep  oat  of  harm's  vtay  entirely. 

Recent  imprOTements  in  the  form  and  preparation  of  projectiles, 
and  tbeir  increased  capacity  for  destniction,  have  enlisted  a  largo 
amount  of  ingennity  and  eliill  to  devise  messs  for  resisting  them,  in 
the  constraotion  of  ships-of-war.  As  yet  we  know  of  nothing  superior 
to  the  lai^  and  heavy  spherical  shot  in  its  destructive  effects  on 
vessels,  whether  plated  or  not  Rifie-gmiB  have  greater  range,  but 
the  conical  shot  does  not  produce  tbe  cmsbing  effect  of  spherical 
shot 

It  is  assumed  that  44-inch  plates  are  tbe  heaviest  armor  a  sea-going 
vessel  can  safely  carry.  These  plates  should  be  of  tough  iron,  and  rolled 
in  large,  long  pieces.  This  thickness  of  armor,  it  is  believed,  will  redst 
all  projectiles  now  in  general  nse  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards, 
especially  if  the  ship's  sides  are  angular. 

Plates  hammered  in  large  masses  are  less  fibrous  and  tongh  than 
when  rolled.  The  question  whether  wooden  backing,  or  any  elastic 
substance  behind  the  iron  plating,  will  tend  to  relieve  at  all  the  frame  of 
the  ships  from  the  crushing  effect  of  s  heavy  projectile,  is  not  yet  de- 
cided. Major  Barnard  says:  "To  pnt  an  elastic  material  behind  the 
iron  is  to  insure  its  destraction."  With  all  deference  to  snch  creditable 
authority,  we  may  surest  that  it  is  possible  a  backing  of  some  elastic 
substaDce  (soft  wood,  perhaps,  is  the  best)  might  relieve  the  frame  of 
the  ship  somewhat  from  the  terrible  shock  of  a  heavy  projectile,  though 
the  plate  should  not  he  fractored. 

With  respect  to  a  comparison  between  ships  of  iron  and  those  of 
wood,  without  platdng,  high  authorities  in  England  differ  as  to  which  is 
the  beat  Tbe  lops  of  ships  built  of  iron,  we  are  told,  wear  out  three 
bottoms ;  whilst  the  bottoms  of  those  built  of  wood  will  outwear  three 
tops.  lii  deciding  upon  the  relative  merits  of  iron  and  wooden  framed 
vessels,  for  each  of  which  we  have  offers,  the  board  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
wonld  be  well  to  try  a  specimen  of  each,  as  both  have  distinguished  ad- 
vocates. One  strong  objection  to  iron  vessels,  which,  so  &r  as  we  know, 
has  not  yet  been  overcome,  is  the  oxidation  or  rust  in  salt  water,  and 
their  liability  of  becoming  foul  under  water  by  the  attachment  of  sea- 
grass  and  animalcules  to  their  bottoms.  The  beat  preventive  we  know 
of  ia  a  coating  of  pure  zinc  paint,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  is  believed 
to  be  an  antidote  to  this  cause  of  evil 

After  these  brief  remarks  on  tbe  subject  generally,  we  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  plans  and  offers  referred  to  us  for  the  constmction  of  plated  ves- 
sels and  floatiDg  batteries. 
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It  has  been  BO^i^ested  that  the  most  ready  mode  of  obt^uing  an 
iron-clad  Bhip-of-ivar  would  be  to  contract  witb  reBponsiblo  parties  in 
England  for  its  complete  constmctioD  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  parties 
there  are  ready  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  on  terms  more  reason- 
able, perhaps,  than  sucb  vessels  could  be  built  in  this  country,  having 
much  greater  experience  and  facilities  than  we  possess.  Indeed,  wc  are 
informed  there  are  no  mills  and  machinery  in  this  country  capable  of 
rolling  iron  4J  inches  thick,  though  plates  might  be  hammered  to  that 
thickness  in  many  of  our  workshops.  As  before  observed,  rolled  iron 
is  con^dered  much  the  best,  and  the  difficulty  of  rolling  it  increases  rap- 
idly with  the  increase  of  thickness.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  us  that 
a  difficulty  might  arise  with  the  British  Government,  in  case  we  should 
undertake  to  construct  ships-of-war  in  tliat  country,  which  might  compli- 
cate their  delivery  ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every  people 
or  nation  who  can  maintain  a  navy  should  be  capable  of  constructing  it 
themselvea. 

Our  immediate  demands  seem  to  require,  first,  so  far  as  practicable, 
vessels  invulnerable  to  shot,  of  light  draught  of  water,  to  penetrate  our 
shoal  harbors,  rivers,  and  bayous.  We,  therefore,  favor  the  construction 
of  this  class  of  vessels  before  going  into  a  more  perfect  system  of  laige 
iron-clad  sea-going  vessels-of-war.  We  are  here  met  with  the  difficulty 
of  ODcambenDg  small  vessels  with  armor,  which,  from  tbeir  size,  they 
are  unable  to  bear.  We,  nevertheless,  recommend  that  contracts  be 
made  with  responsible  parties  for  the  construction  of  one  or  more  iron- 
clad vessels  or  batteries,  of  as  light  a  draught  of  water  as  practicable 
conwstent  with  their  weight  of  armor.  Meanwhile,  availing  ouraelvos  of 
the  experience  thus  obtained,  and  the  improvements  which  we  believe 
are  yet  to  be  made  by  other  naval  powers  in  building  iron-clad  ships, 
we  would  advise  the  construction,  in  oar  own  dock-yards,  of  one  or  more 
of  these  vessels,  and  upon  a  larger  and  more  perfect  scale,  when  Con- 
gress shall  see  fit  to  authorize  it.  The  amount  now  appropriated  is  not 
sufficient  to  build  both  classes  of  vessels  to  any  great  eitent. 

We  have  made  a  synopsis  of  the  propositions  and  specifications 
submitted,  which  we  annex,  and  now  proceed  to  state,  in  brief,  the  re- 
sult of  our  decisions  upon  the  offers  presented  to  us : 

J.  EnicBSOK,  New  York,  p^  19. — Ills  plan  of  a  floating  battery  ia 
novel,  but  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  plan  which  will  render  the  battery 
shot  and  shell  proot  We  are  somewhat  apprehensive  that  her  proper- 
ties for  sea  are  not  such  as  a  sea-going  vessel  should  possess.  But  she 
may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  coast  in  smooth  water. 
We  recommend  that  an  experiment  be  made  with  one  battery  of  this 
description  on  the  terms  proposed,  with  a  guaranty  and  forfeiture  in 
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case  of  failure  in  anj  of  tbc  properties  and  points  of  the  vessel  as  pro- 
posed. Price,  t275,000;  length  of  vessel,  172  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
41  feet;  deptb  of  hold,  11}-  feet;  time,  100  dajs;  draagbt  of  water, 
10  feet ;  displacement,  1,255  tons;  speed,  per  hour,  nine  statute  miles. 

JoHH  W.  Ntstbou,  Philadelphia,  1216  Chestnut  Street,  page  I. — 
Tbc  plan  of  (quadruple)  guns  is  not  known,  and  cannot  be  considered. 
The  dimensions  would  Dot  float  the  vessel  without  the  guards,  which 
we  are  not  satisfied  would  repel  shot  We  do  not  recommend  the  plan. 
Price,  abont  1175,000;  length  of  vessel,  175  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  27 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  18  feet;  time,  4  months;  draught  of  water,  10 
feet;  dispUcement,  875  tons;  speed,  per  hour,  12  knots. 

William  Pbrinb,  New  York,  2777  poatroCBce  box,  presents  three 
plans.  The  specifications  and  drawings  arc  not  full.  The  last  proposaL 
(No.  S,  page  2),  for  the  heavy  plating  is  the  only  one  we  have  consid- 
ered ;  but  there  is  neither  drawing  nor  model,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel,  we  think,  will  not  bear  the  armor  and  armament  proposed. 
Price,  $621,000;  length  of  vessel,  225  feet ;  breadth  of  beam,' 45}  feet; 
depth  of  hold,  15}  feet;  time,  9  months;  draught  of  water,  13  feet; 
displacement,  2,464  tons ;  speed,  per  hour,  10  knots. 

John  C.  Lb  Febre,  Boston,  page  9. — Description  deficient  Not 
recommended.  Sent  a  model ;  but  neither  price,  time,  nor  dimensions 
stated. 

E.  S.  Rknwick,  New  York,  336  Broadway,  presents  drawings,  spe- 
cification,  and  model  of  an  iron-clad  vessel  of  large  capacity  and  power- 
fid  engines,  with  great  speed,  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  battery,  and 
stated  to  be  shot-proof  and  a  good  sea-boat.  The  form  and  manner  of 
construction  and  proportions  of  this  vessel  arc  novel,  and  will  attract 
the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  She  is  of  very  light 
draught  of  water ;  and  on  the  question  whether  she  will  prove  to  be  a 
safe  and  comfortable  sea-boat  we  do  not  express  a  decided  opinion. 
Vessels  of  somewhat  similar  form,  in  that  part  of  vessels  which  is  im- 
merscd,  of  light  draught  of  water,  on  our  Western  lakes,  have,  we  be- 
lieve, proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  all  weathers.  To  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  waves,  when  disturbed  by  the  winds,  by  producing  a  jerk  or 
sudden  rolling  motion  of  flat,  shoal  vessels,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a 
sufficient  weight  above  the  centre  of  gravity  to  counterpoise  the  heavy 
weight  below,  which  is  done  in  this  ship  by  the  immense  iron  armor. 
If,  after  a  full  discusdon  and  examination  by  experts  on  this  plan,  it 
should  be  decided  that  she  is  a  safe  vessel  for  sea  service,  we  would  recom- 
mend  the  construction  upon  it  of  one  ship,  at  one  of  our  dock-yards. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  ship,  H,600,000,  precludes  action  upon  the 
plan  until  further  appropriatloua  shall  be  made  bv  Congress  for  such  ob- 
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jects.  l^ine  Dot  stated;  dranght  of  water,  16  feet;  diBplacemeut,  6,520 
tons;  speed  per  hour,  at  least  18  miles. 

Whitney  &  Rowlahd,  Brooklyn,  Grecnpoint,  p^e  13,  propose 
aD  iron  gunboat,  armor  of  bars  of  iron  and  thin  plate  over  it  Jfo  price 
stated.  DimeD^ons  of  vessel,  ire  think,  will  not  bear  the  freight  and 
poseeBS  Htability.  Tune,  6  mouths.  Not  recommended.  Length  of 
veesel,  140  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  28  feet;  depth  of  hold,  13|r  feet; 
dranght  of  water,  8  feet. 

DoMALn  MoKat,  Boston,  page  16. — Vessel,  in  general  dimensions 
and  armor,  approved.  The  epecd  estimated  slow.  The  cost  precJades 
the  coneideration  of  construction  by  Uie  board.  Price,  $1,000,000; 
length  of  vessel  227  ftet;  breadth  of  beam,  SO  feet;  depth  of  bold,  26( 
feet;  time,  9  to  10  months;  draught  of  water,  14  feet;  displacement, 
3,200  tons ;  speed  per  hour,  6  to  7  knots. 

William  H.  Wood,  Jersey  City,  N.  J,,  page  14. — Dimensions  will 
not  float  the  guns  high  enough.  Not  recommended.  Price,  $2S5,000  ; 
length  of  veseel,  160  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  34  feet;  depth  of  hold,  22 
feet;  time,  4  montbs;  dranght  of  water,  13  feet;  displacement,  1,21S 
tons ;  speed  not  stated. 

Mbrrice  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  pages  1  and  6. — ^Vessel  of  wood 
and  iroD  combined,  This  propoaitiou  we  consider  the  most  practicable 
for  heavy  armor.  Wo  recommend  that  a  contract  be  made  with  that 
party  under  a  guaranty,  with  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  specifications ;  and  that  the  contract  require  the  plates  to  be 
15  feet  long  and  36  iuohrs  wide,  with  a  reservation  of  aome  modifica- 
tions, which  may  occur  aa  the  work  progrecsea,  not  to  afiect  the  cost. 
Price,  $780,000;  length  of  vessel,  220  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  60  feet; 
depth  of  hold,  28  feet ;  time,  9  montbs ;  dranght  of  water,  13  feet ;  dia- 
placement,  3,296  tons ;  speed  per  hour,  9}  knots, 

Bekjamin  Rathdcun,  page  20. — We  do  not  recommend  the  plan 
for  adoption.  Price  not  stated ;  length  of  vessel  not  stated ;  breadth 
of  beam,  80  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  74  feet ;  time  not  stated ;  dranght  of 
water,  25  feet ;  displacement,  lfi,000  tons  ;  speed  not  atated.  Specifi- 
cationa  incomplete, 

IlBNBr  R.  DuHHAii,  New  York,  page  11, — Veaael  too  costly  for  the 
appropriatioD ;  no  drawings  or  specifications ;  not  recommended. 
Price,|l,200,000;  length  of  vessel,  326  feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  60  feet ; 
depth  of  hold  not  stated ;  time,  15  to  IS  montbs;  draught  of  water,  16 
feet ;  displacement  not  stated ;  speed  per  hour,  12  miles. 

C.  S.  BcBBNBtL  4;  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn,,  page  121,  propose  a 
vessel  to  be  iron-clad  on  the  rail  and  plate  principle,  and  to  obtain  high 
speed.    The  objection  to  this  vessel  is  the  fear  that  she  will  not  float  ber 
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armor  and  load  eafficiently  bigb,  and  have  stability  enough  for  a  soa 
veasc!.  With  a  goaranty  that  she  shall  do  these,  we  recommend  on  that 
basis  a  contract.  Price,  (336,250  ;  length  of  vessel,  180  feet;  breadth 
ofbeam,  —  feet;  depth  of  hold,  1 34  feet ;  time,  4  months ;  draught  of 
water,  10  feet ;  displacement,  —  tons ;  speed  per  hour,  12  knots. 

JOHH  Webtwood,  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  page  17, — Vessel  of  wood  with 
iron'  armor ;  plan  good  enough,  bat  the  breadth  not  enough  to  bear  the 
armor.  No  detailed  specifications ;  no  price  or  time  stated  ;  only  a  gen* 
eral  drawing.'    Not  recommended. 

Neafib  &  Lkvt,  Philadelphia,  page  6. — ^No  plans  or  drawings,  there- 
fore not  considered.  Neither  pi-ice  nor  lime  stated.  Length  of  vessel, 
200  feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  40  feet ;  depth  of  hdd,  16  feet :  dranght 
of  water,  13  feet ;  displacement,  1,748  tons ;  speed  per  hour,  10  knots. 

Wm.  Nobrib,  New  York,  26  Cedar  Street,  page  6. — Iron  boat  with- 
oat  armor.  Too  small,  and  not  received.  Price,  $32,000 ;  length  of 
vessel,  83  feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  25  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  14  feet ; 
draught  of  water,  3  feet ;  displacement,  90  tons ;  speed  not  stated. 

"Wm,  Kihoslxy,  Washington,  D.  C,  page  10,  proposes  a  robbeiHilad 
vessel,  which  we  cannot  recommend.    No  price  or  dimension  stated. 

A.  Beeds,  New  York,  82  Broadway,  page  18, — Specifications  and 
sketch  defective.  Plan  not  approved.  Price,  $50,000 ;  length  of  ves- 
sel, 120  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  55  feet;  depth  not  stated  ;  time,  100 
days;  draught  of  water,  6  feet;  displacement,  1,000  tons;  speed  per 
honr,  8  knots. 

These  three  propositions  recommended,  viz. :  Bushnell  &  Co.,  New 
Faven,  Connecticut ;  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia ;  and  J.  Ericsson, 
New  York,  will  absorb  $1,290,250,  of  the  ^propriation  of  $1,600,000, 
leaving  $209,750  yet  unexpended. 

The  board  recommends  that  armor  with  heavy  guns  be  placed  on 
one  of  our  river  craft,  or,  if  none  will  bear  it,  to  construct  a  scow,  which 
will  answer  to  plate  and  shield  the  gnns,  for  the  river  service  on  the 
Potomac,  to  be  constructed,  or  prepared  by  the  Government  at  the 
navy-yard  here,  for  immediate  use. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  the  Department  ask  of  Congress 
at  its  next  session,  an  appropriation,  for  experimenting  on  iron  plates  of 
dififerent  kinds,  of  $10,000. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  Smith, 


Son.  Gideoh  Welles,  Seertiary  of  Ike  Navy. 


H.  Pacldino, 
a  H.  Davis. 
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The  report  of  this  board  was  followed  by  contracts  for  the 
building  of  three  ii'on-clad  vessele.  One  was  a  email  corvette 
called  the  Galena,  another  was  the  Kew  Ironsides,  and  the 
third  the  firat  Monitor.  The  Galena  was  plated  with  iron  about 
three  inches  thick,  and  this  armor  was  found  to  be  nearly  nse- 
lees  as  a  defence  against  heavy  guns,  for  the  vessel  was  nearly 
ruined  in  a  single  attack  upon  Fort  Darling,  10-inch  Bhot  break- 
ing through  her  armor  and  shattering  her  hull  almost  beyond 
repair.  The  frigate  New  Ironsides,  built  at  Philadelphia  by 
Merrick  &  Sons,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient,  if 
not  &e  most  formidable  broadside  iron-clad  in  the  world  at  the 
time  she  went  into  service.  Her  superior  power,  however,  con- 
sisted not  in  the  stmctnre  of  her  hull  or  in  any  peculiarity  of 
her  armor,  but  in  her  truly  American  battery  of  11-inch  guns. 
This  battery  was  almost  irresistible  in  an  attack  upon  a  fort  in 
this  respect ;  the  men  could  not  stand  to  their  guns  under  the 
terrible  hail  of  her  diot,  bat  she  has  never  been  tested  by  such 
a  fire  as  the  Monitors  have  endured.  She  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
engaged  a  battery  at  a  less  distance  than  a  mile.  A  more  par- 
ticular  description  of  this  ship  will  be  given  hereafter. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  contract,  as  events  have 
shown,  was  that  for  the  building  of  the  vessel  afterward  named 
"  The  Monitor,"  In  that  curioos,  insignificant  looking  craft, 
which  bore  no  resemblance  to  what  men  had  been  taught  to  call 
a  ship,  was  the  germ  of  that  American  thought  which  virtually 
annihilated  the  old  navies  of  the  world.  As  no  invention  of 
modem  times  has  created  a  greater  sensation  tiian  this  Monitor- 
ship  of  Ericsson,  as  no  one  is  likely  to  exert  so  wide  an  influence 
upon  the  art  of  war,  and  consequently  upon  the  relative  power 
of  nations,  and  as  no  one  has  met  with  a  severer  criticism  or 
harsher  censure,  it  is  thought  proper  to  devote  a  chapter  to  a 
discussion  of  the  peculiarities  and  the  advantages  of  this  new 
American  war-ship  before  entering  upon  the  general  narrative 
of  the  operations  of  the  Navy  daring  the  war. 

If  the  country  is  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  Navy 
Department  was  reckless  and  visionary,  or  prudent  and  far- 
seeing  in  adopting  the  Monitor-ship,  it  is  right  to  consider 
what  they  have  done  and  what  the  Monitor  now  is,  because  the 
original  and  essential  idea  of  the  invention  remains  the  same 
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through  all  the  modifications  and  every  imprOTemeitt  since 
made,  and  these  were  all  involved  in  the  orig^al  conception. 
The  capabilities,  the  grand  scope  of  the  germ-thonght  of  the 
Monitor  plan  induced  the  Department  to  adopt  it,  and  events 
have  jofitified  the  decision. 

The  original  "  cheeae-hox  on  a  raft,"  as  it  was  called,  the 
Dictator  and  the  Puritan,  the  Monadnock  and  the  Miantonomoh, 
the  Kalamazoo  and  her  sister  ships,  thongh  differing  widely 
Irom  each  other,  yet  all  are  Monitors,  modifications  of  the  one 
central  thonght. 
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THE  INTENTOK  OF  THE  HONITOB. 

The  forces  employed  in  a  great  war  are  not  ofteQ  estimated 
according  to  their  real  importance ;  and  thia  is  particularly  bo 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  the  originating  and  BOBtaining 
power  is  not  with  the  rulers  but  the  people.  The  great  under- 
lying force  of  our  stru^Ie  was  with  the  people  themselves. 
They  supplied  the  wealth,  the  mechanical  force  and  skill,  the 
thinking  power  that  created  the  iuBtriiments ;  and,  above  9II, 
the  moral  force  that  gave  not  only  impulse  bnt  steadiness  to  the 
Government.  The  people  have  received  their  reward  in  the 
common  glory  of  success,  in  the  ennobling  of  the  national 
character,  and  in  the  increased  stability  and  security  of  onr 
institutions. 

The  common  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  snbordinate 
officers  form  another  great  power  of  war,  and  in  no  nation  as 
yet  have  they  obtained  their  proper  reward.  The  superior 
and  successful  officers  are  in  the  main  duly  honored,  and  this 
is  well ;  such  men  should  not  lose  the  iull  reward.  The  statee- 
men  who,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  direct  unseen  these  national 
forces,  do  not  often  receive  from  the  men  of  their  own  times 
the  honor  really  due. '  When  sabsequent  hiatory  discloses  the 
secrets  of  cabinet  councils,  then  the  statesmen  of  a  previous 
age  are  weighed  and  assigned  to  their  proper  place. 

In  this  age,  when  war  is  not  only  a  science,  but  when  bat- 
Ges,  especially  on  the  water,  are  decided  by  the  use  of  scientific 
machinery,  the  man  who  invents  a  weapon  which  both  for  of- 
fensive or  defensive  war  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  known 
before,  becomes  himself  a  great  war  power,  one  of  the  forces 
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-n-hich  shape  the  character  of  an  age.  And  inaemach  as  the 
inventor  of  an  art  or  a  machine  which  revolutionizes  the  opin- 
ions and  practice  of  a  nation,  seldom  has  the  wealth  hj  which 
its  valae  can  be  tested  on  the  large  scale,  thej  who  bj  patron- 
age and  capital  snpplj  the  needed  means  and  share  the  risks 
and  the  odium  of  the  novelty,  deserve  also  an  honorable  place 
bj  the  side  of  the  inventor  himself. 

Ericsson*  will  be  recognized  by  impartial  history  as  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  American  war ;  and  they  who,  like 
Griswold  and  hie  associates,  stood  by  the  inventors  of  the  coun- 
try and  enabled  them  to  bring  their  new  weapons  to  the  prac- 
tical test  of  battle,  should  receive  the  honor  due  to  them  as 
among  the  causes  which,  lying  back  of  the  battle  and  concealed 
from  the  public,  contributed  lai^ely  to  the  victory.  This  is 
equally  tme  of  those  who  in  the  West  brought  to  the  aid  of 
their  country  their  skill,  their  capital,  and  their  genius. 

It  is  as  the  inventor  of  the  Monitor  that  Captain  Erics- 
son will  be  remembered  and  placed  among  those  whose  genios 
has  revolutionized  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  world. 
Valuable  as  the  caloric  engine  may  be,  it  has  not  superseded 
eteam  as  a  motive  power ;  and  important  as  the  screw-propeller 
undoubtedly  is,  it  is  only  one  of  the  methods  by  which  steamers 
are  driven,  and  the  side  paddle-wheel  still  maintains  its  place ; 

■  JoHH  Ericsson  it»a  bom  in  the  prorimje  ofWenneUnd,  Sireden,  in  1803.  Tbe 
Km  of  a  mining  proprietor,  hii  eariieflt  impreasioiis  were  derived  from  the  eagines 
uid  uAcbhierj  of  the  minefl. 

HiB  eitraordinsTj  inventiTe  genius  developed  itaelf  vei?  enrij  in  life.  When 
only  twenty-three  yea»  old  be  obtained  leave  of  absenoo  from  the  Swedish  army  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  introdudng  in  England  a  flune-tiog^tie,  which  he  had  aheady  exhibited 
in  hia  native  conntry.  He  waa  the  inventor  and  conBtructor  of  the  novelty  engine, 
which  wae  one  of  thoee  which  competed  for  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  locomotive 
by  the  directora  of  the  Liverpo<d  and  Uanchester  Railway  in  1829.  An  artiSdal 
draught  waa  the  dlstingutsbing  feature  of  thia  machine.  This  feature  ia  atiU  retained 
in  all  locomotives.  He  next  produced  a  steam  Gie.en^e,  and  then  soon  alter 
brought  out  bja  famous  caloric  engine,  some  2,000  of  which  are  now  in  operation. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  propdler,  and  of  that  new  arrangement  of  ateam  ma- 
chinery in  wur-resaela  which  has  revolutionized  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  first 
steamship  boilt  with  the  new  propelling  machinery  was  the  Princeton,  and  America 
thus  became  the  leader  hi  the  great  change.  He  reedved  almost  countless  tesUmo- 
nials  to  his  genius  and  the  value  of  b!a  inventjona,  in  the  form  of  medola  and  men- 
berships  m  the  most  important  societies  in  Europe,  and  was  most  widely  and  Etvoi*- 
bly  known  befbre  bis  niune  became  connected  with  our  iron-clad  navy. 
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but  the  essential  feataree  of  the  Monitor  ship  seem  destined  to 
modify  or  dieplace  all  other  forms  of  war-vessela  intended  for 
heavy  ordnance.  Every  experiment  thns  far  made,  either  here 
or  in  Europe,  tends  toward  this  result.  It  is  conceded  that  no 
broadside  ehip  now  known  can  float  armor  thick  enough  to  resist 
the  15-indi  or  20-inch  smooth-bore,  or  the  12-indi  rifle,  while 
DO  eflbrt  yet  haa  succeeded  in  devising  a  casemate  which  is 
equal  to  the  circular  one.  Unlees  the  prepress  of  events  is  soon 
arrested  by  some  new  discovery,  the  sailing  ship  as  a  war-ehip, 
the  wooden  ship,  for  fighting,  and  the  broadside  iron-clad,  will 
all  disappear  among  the  rubbish  of  the  past ;  and  the  Monitors, 
for  a  time  at  least,  will  form  the  world's  weapon  for  naval  war. 

What  new  form  of  engines  of  destruction  the  wonder-work- 
ing modem  mind  may  yet  produce  none  now  can  tell.  Monitors 
may  be  and  probably  will  be  displaced  by  some  new  weapon 
which  may  better  ward  off  or  deal  the  death-blow,  but  this 
would  not  dim  the  fame  of  Ericsson.  It  is  enfiicient  to  secnre 
his  renown  that  he  met  the  want  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
and  gave  to  this  young  nation  in  its  hour  of  peril  an  instrument 
which  not  only  shielded  her  from  the  blow  meditated  in  Europe, 
but  annihilated  that  naval  power  with  which  France  and  Eng- 
land were  holding  the  rest  of  the  world  in  subjection. 

The  Monitor  and  her  immense  guns  have  broken  the  right 
arm  of  despotism  both  here  and  in  Europe.  They  may  be 
classed  among  the  great  levelling  and  emancipating  forces  of 
the  world.  They  have  made,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  weaker 
nations  equal  in  some  important  reelects  upon  the  sea  to  the 
strongest ;  and  once  delivered  from  the  pressure  and  the  fear  of 
the  great  navies,  they  will  gain  confidence  and  moral  power. 
A  nation  owning  a  single  firetolass  Monitor  is  above  being  de- 
spised, even  by  England. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  powerful  and  wealthy  nation 
may  in  time  restore  the  former  inequality  by  the  nnmber  of 
its  new  ships  and  the  power  of  its  guns ;  still  the  lesson  of  the 
Monitor  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  perhaps  the  torpedo  or 
Bome  still  more  torriflc  agent  may  once  more  place  the  squad- 
rons of  the  strong  at  the  mercy  of  the  weak ;  and  it  seems 
nnlikely  now  that  any  one  great  naval  power  will  hereafter 
dominate  the  seas  as  England  heretofore  has  done. 
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The  Monitor  form  of  a  war-ship  is  an  original  iavention, 
the  embodiment  of  a  before  trnknown  idea.  It  Eeeme  to  Btand 
tmconnected  with  all  the  previous  thinking  of  the  world  in  re- 
gard to  naval  architecture.  Instead  of  adopting  or  imitating 
any  form  then  known,  it  rejected  them  all.  It  ia  scarcely  too 
mudi  to  8ay  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  them  all.  A  ship  that 
coald  fly  through  the  air  would  be  scarcely  more  removed  from 
the  general  idea  of  the  world  than  ia  the  almost  submarine 
Monitor  ploughing  through  or  diving  under  the  waves.  The 
contrast  is  not  less  between  the  hundred  guns  of  the  common 
line-of-battle  ship  and  the  two  guns  of  the  revolving  battery. 
It  marks  an  era  in  the  world's  history.  It  belongs  to  the  high- 
est order  of  genius ;  and  they  were  men  of  genius,  or  in  pro- 
found sympathy  with  genius,  who  had  the  boldness  to  adopt 
the  plan.  • 

In  order  both  to  weigh  properly  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  against  these  new  engines  of  war,  and  to  estimate 
aright  their  advantages,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  what  a  Monitor  is.  What  are  its  distinctive  and 
essential  features,  without  which  it  would  not  be  a  Monitor,  and 
retaining  which  it  still  remains  a  Monitor,  though  modified  in 
many  unessential  particulars  "i  Pirst  and  most  important  is  the 
revolving  turret,  which  shields  the  battery ;  and  second,  the 
submerging  of  the  hull  until  the  deck  is  brought  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  this  distance  varying  some- 
what according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  but  presenting  in  all 
only  a  narrow  line  instead  of  the  lofty  broadside  to  an  enemy's 
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fire.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  more  particolarly  shown 
hereafter. 

In  mentioning  the  submerging  of  the  hull  &e  a  feature  of  the 
Monitor,  it  is  not  intended  to  state  that  this  ia  peeiiliar  to  this 
form  of  war-ship ;  but  the  true  idea  of  a  Monitor  cannot  be 
carried  out  except  where  the  deck  lies  nearly  lerel  with  the 
water.  A  broadside  ship  might  carry  a  revolving  turret,  and 
to  that  extent  might  be  called  a  Monitor,  hut  the  true  Monitor 
has  her  hull  nearly  all  below  the  water-line,  and  thei-efore  be- 
yond the  reach  of  shot. 

The  Monitor  idea  then  admits  of  any  change  or  improve- 
ment which  leaves  the  hull  nearly  submerged  and  retains  the 
revolving  turret.  This  shows  at  once  how  entirely  irrelevant 
much  of  the  criticism  has  been  by  which  Ericsson's  invention 
has  been  condemned.  This  criticism  has  overlooked  almost 
entirely  the  essential  idea  of  the  invention,  and  attacked  the 
minor  defects  and  mistakes  which  are  unavoidable  in  carrying 
out  BO  novel  a  conception.  It  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
an  idea  which  set  aside  all  the  previous  thinking  of  the  world 
in  regard  to  ships,  and  rejected  all  known  forms  of  construction, 
should  assume  at  the  first  trial  a  practical  form  so  complete  as 
to  require  no  improvement ;  and  especially  when  new  ma- 
chinery was  to  be  devised  for. almost  every  operation  of  the 
ship  and  her  guns. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  Monitor  her  form  was 
ridiculed  and  condemned,  and  the  whole  Monitor  idea  cast  con- 
temptuously aside,  as  if  the  peculiarities  spoken  of  were  the  es- 
sential features  in  the  plan.  Her  armor  was  so  arranged  as  to 
project  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  protect  both  her  propeller  and  the 
hull  for  some  distance  below  the  water-line.  This  was  seized 
upon,  all  its  disadvantages  enumerated  and  exaggerated,  and 
then  the  invention  was  condemned  as  if  this  "overhang"  con- 
stituted a  Monitor.  But  this  was  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
plan,  and  has  been  dispensed  with  in  the  more  recently  con- 
structed ships.  The  criticisms  were  valid  against  the  "  over- 
hang," but  not  against  a  Monitor.  The  Miantouomoh,  without 
the  projecting  armor-shelf,  is  a  far  better  expression  of  the 
true  Monitor  idea  than  was  the  little  craft:  that  defeated  the 
Merrimack. 
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It  was  declared  that  the  Monitors  were  all  slow  and  un- 
wieldj-,  that  they  were  worthlees  as  Bea-boats,  and  especially  as 
cruiBera,  But  the  first  Monitors  were  only  &  special  application 
of  the  general  idea.  The  want  of  the  Government  just  then 
was  some  invulnerable  floating  batteries,  and  euch  these  Mon- 
itors were.  They  were  floating  revolving  forts ;  and  they  not 
only  answered  this  special  purpose  as  no  other  form  of  ship 
could  have  done,  hut  they  proved  themselves  to  be  admirable 
sea-boats,  and  their  speed  was  fully  equal  t«  that  of  the  New 
Ironsides,  It  was  all  that  was  needed  for  the  service  required 
of  them.  But  the  Monitor  is  not  necessarily  a  slow  ship.  The 
Monadnock  and  the  Miantonomoh  are  among  the  &8test  vessels 
in  the  Kavy,  and  are  quite  equal,  as  is  believed,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  average  speed  of  the  iron-clads  of  Europe.  They  are  also 
first-class  sea-boats,  many  officers  and  men  preferring  them  at  sea 
to  a'brOadside  ship  of  any  kind.  They  were  condemned  as  un- 
healthy, but  the  latest  medical  reports  would  indicate  that  they 
are  even  more  healthy  than  other  diips.  Because  the  first  one 
was  lost,  it  was  said  they  were  good  for  nothing  except  to  go  to 
the  bottom,  as  if  no  vessel  but  a  Monitor  had  ever  foundered 
at  sea. 

When  the  fleet  of  iron-clads  failed  to  captnre  Charleston, 
and  some  of  them  were  temporarily  disabled,  their  worthleesness 
was  again  proclaimed  through  the  land,  and  nearly  all  seemed 
to  forget  the  fact  that  these  vessels  were  the  next  day  in  good 
fighting  trim,  after  having  endured  a  fire  that  would  have  sunk 
the  whole  broadside  fleet  of  Europe,  and  this  with  only  trifling 
injuries  to  the  ships,  and  with  no  loss  of  life.  The  first  attack  in 
Congress,  followed  by  the  censures  of  an  influential  press,  bad 
unfltted  the  country  for  forming  a  candid  judgment.  In  all 
their  condemnation  of  the  Monitors,  and  censures  of  those  who 
adopted  them  as  a  part  of  our  national  defences,  men  seemed 
to  foi^et  that  it  was  a  Monitor,  and  a  very  imperfect  and 
hastily  constructed  one,  which  arrested  the  ruin  of  our  fleet,  and 
at  a  most  perilous  moment  decided  the  contest  in  our  favor. 

The  country  did  not  know  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  will 
never  fully  understand  how  much  it  owed  to  those  Senators  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  by  whom  this  current 
of  wrong  opinions  and  causeless  prejudice  was  flrst  arrested  at 
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the  capitol,  and  tlirough  whom  the  truth,  against  determined 
opposition,  was  gradnallj  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
people. 

Such  was  the  well-epread  distrust,  and  even  hostility  to  the 
Navy  Department  and  its  plans,  that  it  required  the  most  posi- 
tive convictions,  and  a  willingness  to  risk  personal  popularity 
for  the  country's  safety,  to  induce  any  man,  at  that  time,  to 
stand  np  and  defend  the  Navy  from  the  persistent  attack  of 
some  of  the  most  trusted  and  influential  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Had  this  attack  succeeded,  and  success  at  one 
moment  seemed  almost  certain ;  had  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment been  repudiated ;  had  its  plaus  for  iron-clads  and  ordnance 
been  rejected,  so  far  as  hmnan  wisdom  can  judge,  looking  back 
on  the  past,  the  rebellion  must  have  succeeded. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  God  raised  up  men  whose 
statesmanship  was  equal  to  the  hour,  and  who  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  the  real  exigency  of  the  country,  and  who  saw  that 
the  plans  of  the  Department  were  the  only  available  ones  which 
promised  success.  Foremost  in  this  contest  for  the  right  and 
the  safety  of  the  country  were  Hon.  J.  "W.  Grimes,  Senator  fixim 
Iowa,  and  Hon.  A.  H.  Rice,  member  of  the  House  from  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  with  them,  and  perhaps  equally  entitled  to  the 
country's  grateful  remembrance,  were  Hon,  Messrs.  F.  A,  Pike, 
of  Maine,  IT.  T.  Blow,  of  Missouri,  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Griswold,  of 
New  York,  who,  by  their  public  speeches  and  labors  in  Commit- 
tee, both  shielded  the  Department,  began  the  creation  of  a  tme 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  Navy,  and  materially  aided  in 
saving  the  country  from  disaster  in  one  of  the  most  critical  peri- 
ods of  the  war.  It  has  been  said,  that  when  Cervantes  "  smiled 
Spain's  chivalry  sway,  he  broke  the  right  arm  of  his  own 
country,"  Had  Mr.  Hale  and  his  associates  succeeded  in  their 
ridicule,  they  would  have  demolished  with  a  sneer  the  main  de- 
fence of  the  nation. 

Having  shown  what  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  Moni- 
tor are,  it  is  but  just  to  state,  that  while  the  original  conception 
and  a  part  of  the  improvements  are  due  solely  to  the  genius  of 
Ericsson,  so  that  his  name  holds  the  same  relation  to  die  Moni- 
tor that  Watt  does  to  the  steam-engine,  and  Fulton  to  the 
steamboat,  very  important  changes  were  sn^eeted  by  men  of 
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nautical  experience  in  the  Kavy  Department ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  next  to  EricBson,  tho  Assistant  Secretary  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  bringing  this  class  of  shipa  to  their 
pr^ent  form  and  efficiency,  while  Admiral  Smith  has  also 
contributed  to  the  same  great  national  end.  Nor  do  these  gen- 
tlemen believe  that  Ericsson's  idea  has  been  even  yet  fully  de- 
veloped. They  think  that  it  involves  more  than  as  yet  has  been 
exhibited  in  practice,  and  that  from  it  a  far  more  formidable 
war-ship  than  any  now  afloat  will  hereafter  be  produced. 

These  statements  show  that  much  of  the  hostile  criticism  of 
the  Ericsson  invention  had  no  relation  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
plan,  but  were  rather  directed  to  errors  in  conatmction,  after- 
ward remedied,  while  much  also  arose  from  a  misnnderstanding 
of  the  facts.  The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  this  new  war-engine  which,  like  the  steamboat, 
the  locomotive,  and  the  telegraph,  has  come  forth  to  revolution- 
ize the  opinions  of  the  world. 

The  first  and  principal  one,  upon  which  the  rest  depend,  is 
the  revolving  turret,  containing  the  battery  by  which  the  guns 
and  their  shotrproof  shield  turn  together,  and  so  that  the  guns 
can  be  trained  to  any  point  in  the  horizon  without  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  ship. 

This  feature  alone  distinguishes  the  Ericsson  vessel  from 
every  other  known  invention.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Captain 
Coles,  of  the  British  Navy,  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  tur- 
reted  ship.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  detract  nothing  from 
the  fame  of  the  American  inventor,  or  from  the  merits  or  origi- 
nality of  his  plan.  A  Monitor  is  indeed  a  turreted  ship,  but  a 
ship  with  a  stationary  turret  is  by  no  means  a  Monitor.  The 
turreted  ship  of  Captain  Coles,  of  the  British  Navy,  is  simply  a 
broadside  vessel  with  stationary  turrets  upon  the  deck,  and  these 
might  perhaps  better  be  named  circular  casements  in  order  the 
more  readily  to  distinguish  them  from  the  revolving  turrets  of 
Ericsson.  Captain  Coles's  ship  possesses  neither  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  Monitor.  Neither  is  a  vessel  a  Monitor 
which  has  a  stationary  circular  shield  for  the  battery  while  the 
guns  are  mounted  upon  a  turn-table  within.  This  form  was 
proposed  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  a  revolving  turret 
jammed  by  shot,  as  was  the  case  with  one  or  more  at  Charles- 
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toQ.  But  this  difficulty  has  been  provided  for  by  the  addition 
of  an  outer  ring  enclosing  the  base  of  the  turret,  by  which  it  is 
effectually  guarded.  Neither  in  the  stationary  turret  of  Captain 
Coles,  nor  in  the  turret  with  the  revolving  table,  can  the  guns  be 
trained  to  any  point  without  shifting  tlie  position  of  the  ship. 
The  gun  can  be  varied  only  to  the  extent  allowed  by  tlie  trav- 
erse circle,  and  the  port  must  be  enlarged  to  correspond,  so  as 
to  admit  the  different  positions  of  the  gun,  thus  increasing  the 
exposure  of  the  men ;  while  the  Monitor  port  is  but  little  larger 
than  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  If  the  expedient  is  adopted  of 
mounting  the  guns  so  as  to  be  fired  through  three  porte  aa  in 
the  Stonewall  and  some  of  oar  Western  iron-clads,  then  not  only 
is  the  exposure  increased  by  the  three  ports,  but  it  is  a  clumsy 
contrivance  compared  with  the  revolving  turret. 

In  the  Monitor,  whatever  the  position  of  the  ship,  the  guns 
revolving  with  the  turret  can  be  trained  instantly  to  any  point 
of  the  horizon,  sweeping  round  the  entire  circla  Even  were 
the  Monitor  hard  aground,  it  would  scarcely  diminish  her  defen- 
sive power,  tor  from  whatever  quarter  her  adversary  might  ap- 
proach she  would  be  equally  under  her  guns.  A  Monitor 
aground  is  a  revolving  fort  of  the  most  effective  character.  The 
advantage  of  this  feature  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
describing  an  attack  upon  a  Monitor  agrotmd  by  some  land 
forces  on  Red  River.  The  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  in- 
vention cannot  be  easily  overrated.  It  distinguishes  it  as  clearly 
from  every  other  form  of  turreted  ship  as  it  does  from  a  broad- 
side vessel.  A  second  advantage  is  gained  from  mounting  the 
guns  in  the  centre  of  the  vesseL  This  alone  renders  it  possible 
to  use  at  sea  the  new  heavy  American  gnns.  Guns  mounted 
on  broadside  act  with  their  weight  upon  a  lever,  the  length  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  ship  to  the 
line  on  which  the  gnns  stand,  and  the  tendency  of  this  immense 
weight  is  either  to  roll  the  ship  nnder  or  wrench  her  timbers 
apart.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that  no  vessel  yet  built  could 
bear  the  strain  of  fiileen-inch  guns  mounted  on  her  side  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  outward  from  the  line  of  her  keel.  They 
wovld  roll  ker  under,  or  ieariier  in  pieces.  But  in  a  Monitor  ■ 
the  guns  are  mounted  directly  over  the  keel,  and  therefore  the 
ship  has  only  to  hear  their  weight  Besides,  the  Monitor,  aa 
12 
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frill  be  more  particularly  shown  hereafter,  scarcely  pitches  at  all, 
and  rolls  but  slightly,  and  the  guns  rest  comparatively  quiet 
over  the  ship's  centre  of  gravity.  This  steadiness  of  the  Moni- 
tor at  sea  offers  another  very  great  advantage  in  the  training  of 
her  guns. 

One  of  the  objections  strenuously  urged  against  them  was 
that  becanse  the  gunners  are  enclosed  in  the  turret,  and  the 
port-holes  are  scarcely  larger  than  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  tliat 
therefore  no  accuracy  of  aim  can  be  obtained.  But  the  exact 
contrary  of  this  is  true,  for  officers  who  have  commanded  Moni- 
tors in  action  inform  us  that,  owing  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
ship,  the  accuracy  of  fire  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  guns  were 
in  battery  on  shore.  Kor  is  this  ail.  The  Monitor  form  of 
war-ship,  by  the  mounting  of  the  guns  over  the  keel  of  the  ves- 
sel, gives  unlimited  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  American  idea 
of  condensing  the  weight  of  a  broadside  into  a  few  heavy  shot, 
substituting  the  smashing  blow  for  greater  penetration  by  the 
swifter  and  smaller  shot. 

Another  and  essential  feature  of  a  perfect  Monitor  is  that 
the  deck  lies  so  near  the  water-line  that  a  narrow  strip  only  of 
her  hull  is  above  the  surface.  This  enables  such  a  ship  to  carry 
a  perfectly  shot-proof  armor  on  every  part  exposed  to  an  enemy's 
guns,  while  such  a  thickness  of  iron  over  the  whole  side  of  a 
hroadside  ship  woiUd  send  her  to  the  bottom  the  moment  she 
was  launched.  Again,  the  Monitor  form  presents  a  mark  bo 
exceedingly  small  compared  witli  the  huge  broadrade,  as  to  give 
her  a  very  decided  advantage  in  battla  These  two  features,  the 
ability  to  carry  an  invulnerable  armor  on  the  part  exposed,  and 
the  small  target  offered  to  an  enemy,  are  so  important  as  to  re- 
quire particular  consideration.  The  most  formidable  iron-elads 
of  the  British  Navy  are  in  size  and  general  construction  repre- 
sented by  the  Warrior.  England  has  more  efficient  vessels  than 
she  is,  but  the  Warrior  may  properly  be  used  to  show  the  dif- 
ference of  exposed  surface  in  a  first-class  broadside  frigate,  and 
a  Monitor  able  to  cope  with  her.  The  Warrior  is  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  (380)  feet  long,  and  she  floats,  according  to  the 
scale  of  an  official  drawing,  twenty  feet  out  of  the  water.  The 
area  of  her  broadside  exposed  to  shot  is,  therefore,  seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  (7,600)  square  feet.    The  length  of  the  first 
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Monitor  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  (185)  feet,  of  the  sec- 
ond class  two  hundred  (200)  feet,  of  the  third  class  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  (225)  feet,  of  the  Monadnock  class  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eeven  (257)  feet,  and  of  the  Dictator  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  (314)  feet.  These  ships,  upon  the  average,  do  not 
float  much  more  than  one  foot  above  the  water  when  in  fighting 
trim ;  and  the  immense  advantage  which  they  have  over  a 
hroadeide  antagonist  is  readily  seen.  Sut  the  compmson  can 
he  made  with  perfect  accuracy  between  each  a  ship"  as  the  War- 
rior and  one  of  our  double-tnrreted  llonitore  of  the  Monad- 
nock class.  The  Miantonomoh  is  of  this  pattern.  She  is,  in 
round  numbers,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  (257)  feet  long, 
and  her  deck,  when  prepared  for  action,  rises  only  twenty-four 
incliea  above  the  water.  Hence  the  surface  exposed  in  her  broad- 
side is  only  five  hundred  and  fourteen  (514)  square  feet.  Add 
to  this  the  turrets,  each  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter  and  nine 
feet  high,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  (190)  square  feet 
each  more,  and  it  is  seen  that  a  Monitor  of  this  size  presents  in  all 
only  eight  himdred  and  ninety-fonr  (894)  square  feet  as  a  target 
to  the  enemy's  fire,  while  the  Warrior  offers  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  square  feet  Besides  this,  it  must  he  remembered  that 
a  surface  two  hundred  feet  long  and  only  two  feet  wide,  if  visi- 
ble at  all  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  or  even  a  thousand  yards, 
appears  only  as  a  lino  of  that  length,  while,  nnless  a  shot 
strikes  a  turret  exactly  in  the  centre,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
turned  aside.  The  chances  then  of  hitting  a  Monitor  with  a 
damaging  shot  from  a  high  broadside  vessel  in  motion,  and 
rolling  or  pitching  with  the  sea,  are  very  few.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  reason  why  our  Monitors  have  been  struck  so 
often  is,  that  they  have  fought  against  forta  and  batteries  whose 
guns  were  stationary,  and  had  been  previously  trained  with  the 
utmost  possible  precision  upon  points  where  the  vessels  were  de- 
tained by  obstructions  placed  for  this  purpose.  This  will  be 
ftJly  shown  in  the  description  of  the  obstructions  in  Charleston 
harbor.  It  has  been  said  that  the  greater  number  of  guns  of 
the  broadside  ship  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  inequal- 
ity of  size.  But  no  shot  from  guns  yet  mounted  in  broadside 
would  harm  either  the  turret  or  the  sides  of  the  Miantono- 
moh, though  every  one  of  &  broadside  should  strike  at  point- 
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blank  range.  Her  side  armor  Ib  equal  to  ncarlj  eleven  inches 
of  solid  iron ;  and  then,  inaEmnch  as  her  deck  is  solid  wood  and 
iron  down  to  the  water-line,  the  l)acking  of  her  side  armor  is 
really  fifty-two  feet  tbickj  or  the  whole  width  of  the  ship.  No 
shot  yet  fired  from  a  broadside  ship  would  ipjore  her  turret, 
while  at  a  thonsand  yards  snch  a  Monitor,  from  her  great  stead- 
iness in  the  water,  shonld  strike  a  ship  like  the  Warrior  with 
four  15-inch  shot  at  every  discharge  of  her  gung  at  the  distance 
of  fifl:een  hundred  yards.  The  eflect  of  these  shot  upon  any 
armor  which  a  broadside  vessel  can  float  will  be  shown  here-  ■ 
aft«r,  and  the  proof  will  be  presented  that  any  one  of  our  Moni- 
tors mounting  15-iuch  gtma  would  sink  any  ship  of  the  War- 
rior pattern. 

In  this  comparison  of  surfaces  exposed  in  a  broadside  ship 
and  a  Monitor,  it  should  be  stated,  that  while  it  was  assumed  in 
the  calculation  that  the  Hiantonomoh  rises  two  feet  out  of  the 
water,  many  of  our  turreted  ships  have  their  decks  only  abont 
twelve  inches  above  the  water-line,  and  that  the  Dictator,  the 
lai^est  yet  finished  (February,  1866),  is  very  little  higher  than 
this. 

To  place  this  subject  in  a  still  clearer  light,  let  it,  for  the 
sake  of  a  compariBon,  be  supposed,  though  it  is  not  true,  that 
the  broadside  frigate  with  her  greater  number  of  guns  would 
strike  the  small  target  as  often  as  the  Monitor  could  the  large 
broadside  with  her  four  guns,  let  the  reader  consider  what  kind 
of  a  ship  it  must  be,  and  what  guns  she  must  carry,  io  order  to 
match  the  turreted  vessel.  The  broadside  of  the  Warrior  pre- 
sents a  surface  to  fire  eight  and  a  half  or  nine  times  as  large  as 
the  Miantonomoh,  To  equal  this  Monitor,  the  English  frigate 
should  carry  on  a  side  eight  and  a  half  times  the  number  of  15- 
inch  guns  wliich  the  Monitor  mounts.  This  would  require  thirty- 
four  on  a  side,  or  sixty-four  15-inch  guns  in  all.  In  addition  to 
this  she  must  be  covered  all  around  with  armor  eleven  inches 
thick.  It  is  not  possible  to  comply  with  either  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  hence  the  difficulty,  in  the  present  state  of  science 
and  invention,  of  constructing  a  broadside  ship  that  can  cope 
with  our  double-tnrreted  Monitors.  No  English  or  French  ship 
yet  launched  can  carry  our  15-inch  gun  in  broadside, 

Another  very  decided  advantage  afforded  by  Ericsson's  in- 
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vention  is  the  email  number  of  men  required  for  the  working  of 
the  ship  and  her  guna.  The  crew  of  the  Warrior  is  stated  by 
English  authorities  to  be  seven  hundred  men,  while  the  Mian- 
tonomoh  requires  but  two  hundred,  and  the  single  turrets  are 
worked  by  one  hundred  men. 

Add  to  this  tfie  almost  entire  safety  of  the  men,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  not  the  least  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can war-ship.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  Ericsson's  inven- 
tion, clearly  marking  it  as  a  new  thought,  which,  by  changes  in 
the  application  of  its  principle  that  experience  has  suggested, 
is  now  embodied  in  the  most  formidable  war-vessels  of  the 
world.    ' 

So  clear  and  decided  were  the  convictions  of  the  Secretary 
and  his  associates  that  they  persevered  through  opposition,  mis- 
representation, and  ridicule,  until  their  policy  was  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  results.  Perhaps  the  noblest  triumph  of  the  Navy 
has  been  announced  while  this  paragraph  was  being  written 
(February,  1866),  the  ofScial  announcement  that  the  French 
emperor  is  preparing  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Mexico.  If 
this  is  true,  then  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  courso  beyond 
all  doubt  ia  the  power  of  the  American  Navy,  and  tlie  well- 
known  fact  that  our  iron-clad  fleet  cannot  be  safely  attacked. 
Besides,  all  Europe  knows  that  we  have  nearly  ready  for  sea  at 
this  date  the  most  powerful  steam-cruisers  in  the  world.  May 
the  nation  learn  from  this  a  lesson  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  Navy,  for  on  it  must  depend  hereafter  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  foreign  complications  I  If  we  maintain  a  Navy  snited 
to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country,  no  foreign  nation 
will  dare  attack  us,  and  therefore  we  shall  have  peace. 

No  American  statesman  should  be  deluded  by  the  idea  that 
peace  can  be  long  maintained  between  this  republic  and  Europe 
except  by  a  Navy  that  is  able  to  defend  oa  against  the  united 
attack  of  every  Latin  power  in  Europe,  aided  by  England. 
This  wiU  seem  to  many  perhaps  a  reckless  assertion,  but  it  is 
not  made  without  careful  consideration.  France  controls  every 
one  of  these  Latin  powers ;  and  the  principal  ones,  as  Spain  and 
Italy,  are  rapidly  increasing  their  navies — iron-clad  navies. 
France  will  be  able  to  combine  against  ns,  whenever  she 
chooses,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England. 
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We  should  not  foi^et  how  recently  the  fleets  of  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  appeared  on  American  shores,  leagued  in 
a  conspiracy  against  the  United  States,  which  has  failed  only 
because  of  our  new  war  weapons,  our  sudden  development  of 
our  military  power,  and  onr  success  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion. The  antagonisms  between  this  republic  and  the  powers 
of  Western  Europe  are  sharp,  active,  irreconcilable,  and  endni^ 
ing.  There  is  a  religious  antagonism,  and  one  of  races  also. 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  declared  these  to  be 
the  powers  that  originated  the  attack  on  Mexico.  He  went,  he 
said,  to  restore  on  this  continent  ihe  prestige  of  the  Latin  race, 
and,  of  course,  the  Latin  Church.  Tor  the  very  same  reasons 
he  produced  the  war  against  Kussia,  to  r^tore  in  the  East  the 
prestige  of  the  Latin  race.       ' 

This  intention  to  rratore  both  in  Europe  and  here  the  old 
control  of  the  Latin  race  over  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the 
Latin  Church  over  the  Protestant,  will  not  be  abandoned  ontil 
a  decision  has  been  reached  either  by  a  great  war  or  by  such 
an  exhibition  of  power  on  our  part  as  would  forbid  all  hope  of 
a  SQCceesful  attack.  This  involves  also  a  political  antagonism. 
The  religious  sentiment  of  the  Latin  race  clothes  itself  in  de- 
spotic forms  in  Chorch  and  State  alike.  It  knows  no  other  form 
of  civilization,  it  rejects  all  else.  The  American  religious  senti- 
ment embodies  itself  in  free  institutiona-r-political,  social,  and 
religious.  It  is  a  direct,  ever-acting  antagonism  to  the  systems 
and  sentiment  of  Western  Europe.  The  forces  on  both  sides 
therefore  are  aggressive,  and  sooner  or  later  the  conflict  must 
come,  imless  it  is  warded  off  by  the  manifest  strength  of  our 
Navy, 

Again,  the  commercial  and  manuiacturing  antagonism  is 
also  very  strong  and  very  active ;  and  England,  whose  very  exist- 
ence is  wrapped  up  in  these  interests,  will  attack  ns  whenever 
she  dares  to  do  bo,  in  the  hope  of  cmehing  a  rival.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  build  in  advance  a  thousand  ships,  but  our  home 
manufactures  should  be  cherished.  Yards  should  be  provided, 
materials  accumulated,  and  machinery  erected,  which  will  en- 
able us  to  compete  with  Europe  in  the  production  of  ships.  We 
must  become  a  great  naval  power,  or  be  at  the  mercy  of  Europe. 
Those  who  have  introduced  the  Monitors  not  only  indoi'se  all 
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that  has  tlius  far  been  stated  here,  but  they  are  fully  prepared 
to  go  much  further.  After  having  tested  such  vessels  as  the 
MoDadoock  and  Miantonomoh,  especially  after  their  perform- 
ance at  Bea  has  been  watched  and  reported  by  experienced 
naval  officers,  those  in  whose  judgment  wo  have  reason  to  con- 
fide, are  perfectly  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Monitor  idea  is  destined  to  work  a  revobition  not 
only  in  regard  to  coast  and  harbor  defences,  but  in  the  whole 
Bystem  of  naval  architecture  in  the  world. 

Taking  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  the  submerged  or 
nearly  submerged  hull  ia  the  central  thought  In  the  severest 
gale  the  agitation  of  the  water  reaches  but  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  it  therefore  is  quite  evident  that  if  a  vessel  could 
be  moved  beneath  the  waves  instead  of  npon  them,  that  her 
path  would  be  through  calm  water,  however  rough  it  might  be 
above  her.  In  proportion  as  the  hull  of  a  vessel  ia  thus  sunk 
into  the  calmer  water,  while  a  diminished  surface  is  exposed  to 
the  stroke  of  the  Bur&ce-waTe,  will  be  her  steadiness  and  safety. 
This  principle  has  been  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  elephant, 
who  swims  beneath  the  surface,  sinking  his  huge  bulk  until  it 
floats  in  comparatively  calm  water,  and  communicating  through 
his  npliiled  trunk  with  the  upper  air. 

A  properly  constructed  Monitor  therefore  might  be  culled, 
not  inaptly,  an  iron  sea-elephant,  communicating  with  the 
upper  air  through  its  turret  and  pilot-house,  wliile  the  hull  is 
mostly  beneath  the  water.  Holding  for  a  moment  tlie  idea  of 
the  submerged  hull  separate  from  all  others,  the  inquiry  is  sng- 
gested,  why  the  merchant-ship  and  even  the  sailing  vessel  should 
not  also  be  constructed  upon  the  same  principle  ?  Sails  or  steam 
will  propel  a  vessel  whose  deck  lies  level  with  the  water,  to  say 
the  least,  as  rapidly  as  when  her  sides  rise  twenty  feet  above, 
while  her  steadiness  would  of  course  be  greatly  increased  by 
sinking  her  hull  into  the  calm  water  below.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Monitors  in  a  gale  are  the  stead- 
iest vessels  afloat  The  wear  and  tear  of  a  large,  high,  broad- 
side ship,  by  the  strokes  of  the  sea  upon  her  lofty  sides,  and  by 
the  strain  of  her  pitching  saA  rolling,  is  of  course  very  great. 
But  this  smiting  of  the  waves  upon  the  sides,  and  most  of  the 
injurious  motion  of  a  ship,  wonld  be  avoided  by  leaving  only  the 
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deck  above  water.  If  the  principle  here  assmned  is  correct, 
then  perhaps  it  may  he  expected  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  enhmariiie  ship,  or  one  nearly  so,  will  supersede  all  other 
forme.  What  particular  shape  the  principle  may  in  practice 
assume  cannot  now  perhaps  he  foreseen ;  but  experiments  al- 
ready made  have,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  shown  con- 
clusively not  only  that  the  Monitor  can  live  in  a  heavy  sea,  hut 
that  the  Monitor  principle  will  secure  the  best  sea-boat  jet  de- 
vised by  man. 

There  need  be  no  fear  in  reference  to  such  a  ship  of  tiie 
most  appropriate  form.  The  fact  is  already  established  that  a 
Vfflsel  with  her  deck  at  the  surface  of  the  water  has  buoyancy 
enough  to  carry  guns  and  stores,  or  a  cargo ;  that  she  will  go 
through  the  waves  or  under  them  far  more  easily  and  steadily 
tiian  she  could  ride  over  them,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  will 
soon  devise  the  means  of  giving  speed  and  comfort  to  .the  novel 
ship.  Indeed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  onr  latest-built  Mon- 
itors are  among  our  fastest  war-ships,  and  many  officers  and  men 
prefer  them  to  any  other  ship,  because  there  is  in  them  far  lesa 
of  discomfort  and  exposure. 
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THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  U0NIT0B8. 

The  next  step  in  this  histoiy  will  he  to  present  a  general 
desci-iption  of  the  different  classes  of  Monitors,  and  what  they 
have  performed  daring  the  war  will  be  set  forth  hereafter  in  the 
narrative. 

In  the  perilous  hour  which  has  been  described,  when  the 
Merrimack  was  being  hastened  on  to  completion  in  the  hope  of 
destroying  our  Navy,  laying  waste  onr  cities,  and  ending  the 
war,  God  brought  the  genius  of  Ericsson  to  the  aid  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  genius  without  money  could  avail  nothing.  The 
Government,  through  a  mistaken  trust  that  war  had  ceased, 
had  no  means  of  its  own  for  constructing  an  iron-clad.  It  had 
neither  the  proper  yards  nor'  suitable  maehinery.  It  was  in 
precisely  the  condition  in  which  the  next  great  war  will  find  us, 
if  a  narrow  policy  in  regard  to  the  Navy  should  rule  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  instead  of  a  generous  and  cordial  support.  It 
was  the  state  in  which  the  nation  will  be  ere  long  if  we  fot^et 
that  in  a  foreign  war  a  navy,  and  not  an  army,  must  fight  the 
battles. 

In  this  emergency  individuals  were  found  willing  to  risk 
their  capital  and  their  business  reputation  in  conetmcting,  at 
their  own  risk,  the  nondescript  vessel.  Such  was  the  state  of 
public  opinion  that  the  Department  felt  compelled  to  guard  the 
contract  with  some  stringent  conditions.  The  report  of  the 
board  of  officers  bound  the  Secretary  to  this  course  so  far  as  its 
authority  went.  While  in  the  contract  for  the  New  Ironsides 
the  contractors  were  required  simply  to  comply  with  the  speci- 
fications furnished,  and  while  her  plan  was  proposed  by  the 
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board  as  "  the  most  practicable  one  for  heavy  armor,"  thus 
throwing  some  dietmat  at  the  outset  upon  the  turreted  battery, 
the  contractore  for  the  Monitor  were  bound  under  forfeiture  to 
guarantee  againet  "  failure  in  any  of  the  propertiea  and  points 
of  the  vessel  as  proposed."  For  these  restrictiouB  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  been  censured,  and  the  Secretary  has  been  re- 
proached with  permitting  a  great  national  battle  to  be  fought 
by  a  ship  whidi  at  the  time  was  the  property  of  individuals. 
But  these  conditions  were  imposed  by  the  report  of  the  board, 
and  with  the  ■well-known  feelings  and  opinions  in  and  out  of 
Congress  the  Secretary  perhaps  was  not  inclined  to  assume  a 
responsibility  not  properly  his.  Manifestly,  he  could  do  no  less 
than  to  require  that  the  novel  battery  should  perfonn  what  the 
inventor  and  contractor  promised  ;  there  was  no  time  for  any 
experiments  with  her  after  she  was  ready  for  sea,  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  only  by  a  trial  in  battle  tliat  conclusive  proof  could  be 
given  tliat  the  contract  was  really  fulfilled.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  therefore,  she  was  not  fuUy  paid  for  until  after  her  trial 
in  the  fight  ^vith  the  Merrimack, 

It  is  always  interesting  to  learn  how  great  inventions  have 
originated ;  imder  what  circumstances,  hy  what  influences,  and 
by  what  men  they  have  been  introduced  among  the  forces  of  the 
world.  The  birthplace  and  early  history  of  a  great  idea  are  at 
least  as  important  as  those  of  a  great  man.  In  order  to  present 
these  facts  in  r^ard  to  the  Monitor,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little 
back  of  some  statements  already  made.  In  September,  1861, 
C,  S.  Bii6hneli,  of  New  Haven,  the  gentleman  who'  contracted 
to  build  the  corvette  Galena,  was  conversing  with  Ericsson  in 
regard  to  iron-clad  batteries,  when  he  took  from  a  drawer  a 
plan  of  one  which  he  at  some  former  period  had  conceived  and 
sketched  for  future  reference.  It  was  substantially  the  plan  of 
the  original  Monitor.  Mr.  Bushnell  was  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  novel  idea,  and  urged  Ericsson  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  present  the  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  For 
some  reason  this  proposition  was  declined,  and  at  length  Mr, 
Bushnell  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  take  the  drawing 
himself  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  "Welles  was  pleased  with  the 
idea,  but  few  of  the  naval  officers  and  constructors  at  that  time 
regarded  the  plan  with  favor.     Naturally  enough  they  felt  un- 
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willing  to  risk  a  reputation  honorably  earned,  and  which  was 
their  all,  upon  thiB  novel  weapon  entirely  untried,  and  whicli, 
however  perfect  it  might  he  in  theory,  they  feared  might  fail  in 
the  stem  practice  of  a  fight.  From  the  first,  however,  Admiral 
Joseph  Smith  gave  to  the  Monitor  hattery  his  sanction  and 
earnest  support,  and  aided  the  Secretary  in  his  effort  to  bring 
out  the  new  invention  to  the  extent  of  his  influence.  Among 
many  that  doubted,  he  stands  conspicuotB  as  the  early  and 
steadfast  friend  of  the  iron-clad  navy.  He  presents  one  of  the 
few  examples  where  men  rise  above  the  trammels  of  early  edu- 
cation and  even  of  professional  training,  and  embrace  late  in 
life  entirely  new  ideas.  A  few  facts  in  regard  to  Admiral 
Smith*  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  been  an  actor  in  both  our  great  naval  wars, 

■  Rear-Admiral  Josipr  Suith  was  born  in  ITS],  in  Hanover  Old  Colony,  Uaaaa- 
chusetts.  He  entered  the  Nbtt  bs  b  midihipniui,  in  Jannarj,  1809.  Be  haa  »erred 
In  the  several  grades  of  mldshipnuui,  maeter,  commandBnt,  captun,  commodore,  and 
rear-Bdmiral,  in  all  of  which  ^rrades  he  suBtiined  the  chanKl^r  of  an  intelligent  and 
efEciect  officer.  During  a  period  when  active  wrvice  in  the  Sa,Tj  was  not  avaiUble, 
in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  ths  duties  of  Beamansbip,  be  entered  the  merchant  Ber- 
Tiee,  and  made  several  voyages  to  Europe  and  the  East  Indies. 

During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  ordered  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  lerved  as  a  lien- 
tenant  under  HcDonough.  In  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  he  was  second  in  command 
of  the  brig  Eagle,  which  carried  twenty  gnns.  In  that  bloody  fight  be  received  a 
wonnd,  the  effects  of  which  he  will  carry  with  him  to  his  grave.  Oo«  incident  of  that 
battle  which  Admiral  Smith  relates  is  vtortb  recording.  Among  those  on  board  the 
Eagle  was  one  who  had  his  wife  with  him.  This  man  was  killed  dnring  the  action, 
and  his  haiy  taid  down  on  the  berth^deck.  Several  of  the  powder-boys  were  soon 
killed  or  wounded,  and  this  woman  volunteered  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  them,  and 
carried  cartridges  from  the  magazine  to  the  guns,  tteppmg  each  time  over  the  man- 
gled corpse  of  her  husband.    The  name  of  that  woman  should  be  known. 

For  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion  Uentenant  Smith  received  a  medal  bum  the 
GovemmenL  lie  was  in  the  frigate  Constitution  in  the  war  with  Algiers,  then  in  the 
Gneniere,  as  first  lieutenant  nnder  UcDonough,  and  subsequently  commanded  that 
ship  iu  the  Pacific.  He  at  one  time  commanded  the  tine-ar-battle«hip  Ohio  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  alterward  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  the  Sag-ehip  Cumber 
land. 

In  1846  he  was  app<Hnted  chief  of  theBureau  of  Tarda  and  Docks,  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  retained  that  place  up  to  this  time  (1867),  is  suffident  evidence  of  the 
ability  with  which  his  department  of  the  service  has  been  conducted.  It  waahisson 
who  so  gallantly  defended  the  Congresa  when  attacked  by  the  Uerrimnck,  and  who 
was  killed  in  that  action. 

His  connection  with  the  board  appointed  to  eiamins  and  report  upon  the  proposed 
construction  of  iron-dad  vessels,  and  the  support  which  he  gave  to  Ericsson's  inren 
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Notwithstanding  the  manifest  hazards  of  an  untried  experi- 
ment, involving  m>  large  an  amount  as  the  construction  of  a 
Monitor,  men  were  found  who  had  the  eagacitj  to  perceive  the 
excellences  of  the  plan  of  Ericsson,  and  who  had  the  courage 
and  patriotism  to  take  all  the  risks  which  the  enterprise  re- 
quired. The  names  of  such  men  should  be  banded  down  in 
history  equally  with  those  who  fought  our  battles,  or  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  as  statesmen  and  legislators. 

The  genius  that  conceived  the  Monitor,  and  the  patriotic 
manufacturers  who  perilled  reputation  and  money  in  her  con- 
struction, were  as  truly  among  the  heroes  and  saviors  of  the 
country  as  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  or  our  legislators,  or 
the  generals  at  tlie  head  of  our  armies,  or  our  naval  officers  on 
their  victorious  ships. 

Such  men  were  those  who  associated  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  and  bringing  out  the  Monitor,  These  men 
were,  the  Uon.  John  A.  Griswold,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  C.  S.  Bush- 
nell,  of  New  Haven,  who  first  brought  Ericsson's  drawing  to 
the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  who,  being  also 
the  contractor  for  the  building  of  the  Galena,  was  willing  to 
take  the  additional  risk  of  the  Monitor.  With  these  two  waa 
associated  John  F.  Winslow. 

Conspicuous  among  these  as  the  man  wliose  capital,  general 
influence,  and  business  resources  were  relied  upon  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise  was  John  A.  Griswold,  whose  extensive  iron 
mills  and  acquaintance  with  manufacturers  enabled  him  to  push 
forward  the  work,  bo  that  the  Monitor  was  not  too  late  in  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  her  trial  and  her  triumph.    As  Mr.  Griswold 


tlOD  bBTe  dready  been  mentioned.  The  New  Ironsides,  bowerer,  waa  Admiral  Smith's 
bvorite  ship ;  and  he  was  in  Tavor  of  constructing  other  casemaWd  broadside  Teasels. 
At  hie  suggestion  the  original  dimengions  and  form  of  the  New  Ironsides  were  some- 
what changed,  so  as  to  leesea  her  draught  to  enable  ber  to  enter  tlie  Southern  har- 
bors. This  ship  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  broadside  frigates  in  the  noiid, 
aod  reflects  great  credit  OD  the  good  Judgment  of  Admiral  Smith. 

He  made  eevend  su^estiona  to  Hr.  Wd>b  in  the  constmction  of  the  Dnnderbeig, 
tome  of  which  were  adopted. 

He  was  entirely  opposed  to  Ignoring  wood  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels; 
and  neither  approved  nor  recommended  the  building  of  the  iroa  vessels  Dictator  and 
Pnrittm.  The  man  who  wm  a  Moid  of  the  Uonitor  aod  New  Irooudes  deserves  to 
be  remembered. 
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occupies  a  prominent  position  before  the  coontry,  as  one  of  her 
leading  and  trusted  public  men,  in  addition  to  his  connection 
with  tlie  Monitor,  it  may  he  well  that  the  fiiends  of  the  Navy 
should  know  something  of  his  history.* 

Such  were  the  circnmstaQcee  in  which  the  Monitor  took  her 
place  jn  the  American  Navy, 

Ericsson  was  the  nndispnted  inventor  of  the  new  battery. 
He  had  conceived  the  idea  several  years  before  the  war.     C.  S. 

■  JonK  A.  GBiawoLD  was  bom  at  Kaasau,  Renniielaer  Count;,  Hew  York.  His 
ancestors  were  amoog  tbose  vbo  fought  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of 
them  was  confined  in  tbe  JeiMy  prison-sfaip,  suffering  aa  well  as  fi^^hting  for  big 
country.  He  wus  educated  for  commercial  pnrauits;  and  when  about  serent^en 
jeani  of  age  he  entered  the  iron  and  hardware  houee  of  Hart,  Seelej  li  Warren,  in 
TroT,  New  York.  About  oue  year  afler,  he  accepted  the  position  of  book-keeper  in 
the  house  of  C.  H,  &  I.  J.  Uerrick,  cotton  manuracturer^.  With  this  firm  lie  rcmBiiied 
for  some  lime,  liriag  in  the  (kmily  of  hix  uncle,  Uiy'oc-Geaeral  J.  E.  Wool.  Soon 
after  engaging  in  buaineesB  for  himself,  he  became  interested  in  the  iron  manufacture, 
and  that  and  banking  hare  formed  his  principal  occupntions.  He  entered  political 
life  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1855  iras  elected  Mayor  of  the  ^ty 
of  Troj.  His  Democracy,  however,  nerer  led  him  into  opposition  to  Ibe  GoTemmeaC, 
and  upon  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  rebcElioa  he  at  once  placed  himaeif  firmly  on 
tbe  side  of  the  country.  He  presided  at  a  public  meeting  in  Troy,  on  the  ISth  of 
April,  and  urged  a  epeedy  response  lo  the  demands  of  tbe  GavemineDt.  The  Second 
regiment  of  New  York  volunteers  waa  lai^ely  aided  by  bim  in  preparing  for  the 
field.  Hia  assistance  was  also  lit-erally  given  to  scvefal  other  regiments,  one  of  which 
was  known  as  the  Griswold  Ugfat  Cavalry. 

Soon  after,  in  connection  vlth  C.  S.  Bushnell,  of  New  Haven,  aTid  John  F.  Wins- 
low,  the  contract  for  building  the  Uonltor  was  entered  into,  the  model  having  been 
shown  to  Hr.  Lincoln,  who  expressed  much  interest  in  the  matter.  The  building  of 
tbe  Uonitor  nos  begun  in  October,  ISfll,  the  contractors  advancing  for  the  work 
|S7S,000.  On  the  SOth  of  January,  ises,  one  hundred  days  from  ber  commence- 
ment, she  was  launched  at  Greenpolnt.  Thus  Hr.  Griswold  and  his  assodales  were 
Instrumental  in  saving  the  reputation  of  the  Government  at  a  very  critical  hour,  and 
Buch  men  deserve  to  be  gratefully  retnwnbered  as  public  benefactors. 

Subsequently  Ur.  Grigwold  employed  bis  capital  and  infiucDcc  in  the  conslructian 
of  the  Dictator ;  and  when  tbe  Navy  Department  was  attacked  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hale,  and  in  the  House  by  Ur.  Davis,  he  made  a  very  efiMive  speech  in  defence  of 
its  policy,  and  especially  in  tbe  construction  of  the  Monitors.  As  a  politician  Mr. 
Giiawold  has  enjoyed  Id  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Union  parly.  Elected 
for  three  successive  terms  to  Congress,  and  in  the  very  period  when  the  country  was 
passing  through  Its  severest  trials,  he  proved  himself  Irae  to  the  great  principles  on 
which  the  war  was  fought ;  and  was,  io  consequence  of  hia  raithfulness  and  high- 
toned  patriotism  reelected  for  the  Fortieth  Congress  by  the  largest  mijority  ever 
given  for  a  candidate  in  hia  district  Not  only  by  his  conslruc^on  of  the  Monitors, 
but  by  long  Mrvice  as  an  efflcient  member  of  the  Oommittee  on  Naval  AfiUrs,  ho 
Identified  himself  with  tbe  interests  of  the  Navy. 
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BtiBlinell,  by  perraiBeion  of  Ericsson,  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  while  at  Hartford.  Mr.  Welles  was 
pleased  with  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  board  Tchich  had  been 
appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  subject  of  iron-clad 
Teesels,  '  It  met,  at  first,  with  little  support,  except  from 
Admiral  Smith.  Early  in  the  discussion,  the  plan  was  ap^ 
proved  by  the  A&eistant  Secretary,  Captain  Fox,  who  has  since 
so  fully  identified  himself  with  the  Monitor  fleet.  The  rapid 
construction  of  the  Monitor,  so  that  she  was  ready  to  meet 
the  Merrimack,  was  mainly  dne  to  the  capital,  the  energy,  and 
patriotism  of  John  A.  Griswold,  and  his  partners,  Bushnell  and 
Winslow. 

The  iron-clad  navy  was  first  discnssed  and  designed  in  ref- 
erence to  tlie  retaking  tlie  forts  and  harbors  of  the  South ;  but 
the  known  progress  which  the  rebels  were  making  with  their 
frigate  at  Norfolk  made  it  necessary  to  devise  the  means  of 
meeting  that  meditated  attack ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  said 
that  the  first  Monitor  was  extemporized  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  Merrimack ;  and  bH  criticism  and  all  censure  are  com- 
pletely answered  by  the  one  fact  that  she  did  completely  the 
very  work  for  which  she  was  mainly  designed. 

It  has  been  said  she  was  not  a  sea-boat,  yet  she  enconntered 
rough  weather  on  her  passage  to  Ilampton  Eoads,  and  went 
through  safely.  It  was  said  she  was  so  slow,  yet  she  was  there 
in  time  to  save  the  Minnesota  and  the  country's  honor.  But 
she  had  that  awkward  overhang :  yes,  but  in  spite  of  that,  she 
repulsed  the  rebel  frigate  and  saved  the  Navj'  and  our  cities. 
Yet  the  men  were  all  shut  up  below  water :  yes,  and  they  all 
came  out  alive  after  a  four  hours'  fight  with  the  most  formida- 
ble vessel  then  afloat,  except  her  small  antagonist. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  original  Monitor : 

Extreme  leDgth  on  d«ck  over  the  armor ITS  feet. 

Eitmno  twum  on  deck  overUie  armor 41  "    8  inches. 

Deptb 12  " 

Length  of  iron  hull 137  " 

Width  ofironhuD 36  "    2  inchea. 

Projection  or  ft^llo^sbelf^o^ra^d 14  " 

ProJeoUoaof  onnoMbclftA , S9  " 

The  thickness  of  the  side  armor  was  five  inches  above  the 
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wBter-liiie,  diminishiBg,  first  to  four  inches,  and  th^i  to  three 
inches,  heldw  the  water.  The  whole  armor  above  the  water 
waa  two  feet  three  inches  of  wood,  and  five  inches  of  iron. 
The  turret  was  made  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  iron 
plates.  Its  inside  diameter  was  twenty  feet,  and  its  height  nine 
feet.  Her  armament  was  two  11-inch  guns  laid  side  by  side, 
and  they  revolved  with  the  turret. 

Sach  was  the  diminntive  affair  which  repulsed  and  drove 
back  to  harbor  a  first-class  iron-clad  broadside  frigate.  Her 
success  was  manifestly  due  to  her  peculiar  structure,  the  invul- 
nerable turret  which  shielded  her  guns  and  her  crew,  the  great 
weight  of  her  shot,  and  the  extremely  small  surface  (little  more 
than  her  turret)  which  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  ■  She 
was  slow ;  but  the  Monitors  lately  constructed  arc  fast.  She 
had  many  defects,  inseparable  from  the  hasty  carrying  out  a 
new  idea.  But,  notwithstanding  her  faults,  she  settled  the 
value  of  the  principle  of  her  construction ;  and  the  Government 
at  onco  determined  to  build  nine  more  according  to  tlie  general 
plan,  with  such  changes  as  experience  had  su^ested.  The  nine 
vessels  of  this  new  Monitor  fleet  were  modelled  alike,  and  their 
dimensions  were  as  follows ; 

Length  on  deck 200  feet. 

Widlhondeck 4B    " 

Depth 12    " 

Length  of  hull  proper lt>9    " 

Width  of  hull  proper 37    "    8  inah««, 

Orerbang  of  iknnor«heir  forwaid 16    " 

Orerbang of armor^helf sA, 26    " 

Tonnage  .i 644  tons. 

Draught  of  water 10  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  dimensions  that  there  was,  even  bo 
early,  a  tendency  to  diminisli  the  overhang  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  and  this  idea  has  been  acted  upon  in  vessels 
lately  constructed.  The  side  armor  of  these  vessels  is  five  one- 
inch  plates ;  the  wood  backing  three  feet  three  incites ;  and 
the  deck  is  plated  with  two  thicknesses  of  half-inch  iron.  The 
turret  is  eleven  inches  thick,  made  of  eleven  one-inch  plates. 
It  is  nine  feet  high,  and  the  inside  diameter  is  twenty  feet 
The  armament  waa  oripnally  intended  to  be  two  15-intjh  guns ; 
but  this  varies,  some  carrying  <Hie  15-inch  and  one  11-inch  gun, 
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and  othere  one  15-incli  emooth-bore  and  one  Parrott  rifle,  a  150- 
poundcr  or  a  200-poimder.  These  are  the  ships  that  were 
engaged  at  Charleston. 

The  so-called  light-draaght  Monitors  need  not  be  particu- 
larly described,  as  they  were  failures.  They  were  intended  for 
operations  against  Fort  Fisher,  and  for  service  on  the  Southern 
rivers ;  but  from  an  error  in  calculation,  instead  of  floating  at 
the  proper  height,  they  were,  when  laonched,  so  low  in  the 
water  aa  to  be  unserviceable  without  a  change  in  plan.  Great 
complaints  were  made  against  the  Department  on  account  of 
these  vessels.  The  mistake  was  one  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen ;  and  the  only  fault  was,  that  somebody  did  not  make  it 
certain  that  the  calculations  were  in  proper  hands,  and  also  un- 
der proper  supervision.  The  error  has  notliing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  principle  of  Monitor  construction. 

The  next  class  of  Monitors  ordered  consisted  of  vessels  of 
one  thousand  tons'  burden.  They  are  ahout  225  feet  long ;  the 
overhang  is  less,  and  sponsons  extend  from  ite  outer  edge  to  the 
hull,  and  this  increases  their  speed  and  their  safety  as  sea-boats. 
Their  turrets  are  composed  of  eleven  one-inch  plates,  and  their 
side  armor  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  practically  equal  to  eleven 
inches  of  solid  iron,  besides  the  wooden  backing.  These  are 
more  formidable  vessels  than  any  that  preceded  them,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  tbey  are  absolutely  invulnerable  to  any  artil- 
lery that  has  yet  been  mounted  on  board  a  ship,  except  in  our 
own  Navy;  and  that  no  broadside  ship  now  afloat  coald  main- 
tain a  close  action  with  one  of  these  with  the  slightest  prospect 
of  success,  unless  it  were  possible  for  the  large  ship  to  run  the 
small  one  down,  a  thing  which  the  Merrimack  was  by  no  means 
able  to  do  in  her  battle  in  Hampton  Hoads. 

The  next  effort  of  the  Government  was  to  constmct  some 
swift  ocean  cruisers  on  the  Monitor  plan,  and  the  Puritan  and 
the  Dictator  were  begun.  The  Puritan  is  a  double-turreted 
ship,  while  the  Dictator  has  but  one  turret,  and  is  some  twenty 
feet  shorter  than  the  Fiu*itan,  and  the  armament  of  this  latter 
ship  is  by  far  the  more  formidable  one.  In  other  respects  they 
are  so  similar,  that  the  following  description  of  tlie  Dictator 
will  answer  very  well  for  both.  It  was  published  originally 
in  the  JVew   York  Tribwie,  and  has  been  revised  by  Mr. 
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EricsBon  himself.  Some  comments  of  the  editor  are  also 
included,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  opinions  of 
the  day : 

It  having  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Dictator  is  an  ocean  iron- 
clad, the  impreaaioD  prevails  that  she  rescmbleB  the  New  Ironsidca  and 
other  vesBels  built  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  sea.  This  is  not  so.  The 
Dictator  has  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of  such  ocean-vessels  as  ve  arc 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  in  our  harbors.  She  baa  none  of  the  tall  bul- 
warks, no  masts,  no  rigging,  no  capstan  on  deck — nothing,  in  fiict,  thai 
looka  like  an  ordinary  ship.  A  long-armed  man  could  dip  his  hands 
into  the  water  from  her  deck. 

The  dimensions  of  the  hull  of  tlie  Tcesel  are  as  follows:  Extreme 
length  over  all,  814  feet  The  aft  OTcrhang  being  thirty-one  feet,  and 
forward  overhang  thirteen,  it  leaves  aJO  feet  between  perpendicniara— 
extreme  breadth  fifty,  and  depth  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  like  the 
original  Monitor,  and  the  Monitora  that  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, the  Dictator  is  almost  oxcluBiFely  iron — her  frames,  keelsons, 
and  plating  being  of  that  metal.  A  person  looking  at  her  in  the  river 
can  form  no  idea  of  her  appearance  when  she  is  completely  oat  of  the 
water.  If  an  ordinary  sliip  were  lifted  up,  and  an  immense  shelf  of 
eleven  inches  of  iron  placed  on  the  top  of  her  deck,  overhan^ng  for  a 
space  of  some  four  feet  on  each  aide,  she  would  resemble  the  Dictator. 
Taking  into  account  the  curvature  of  the  sea,  the  Dictator  could  not  be 
seen  four  miles  off. 

The  armor  of  the  original  Monitor  consisted  of  five  inches  of  iron, 
laid  on  in  single  plates,  each  one  inch  thick.  That  of  the  Warrior  con- 
aisted  of  four  and  a  half  inches  of  iron,  laid  on  in  a  solid  slab  like  our 
own  iron-clad  frigate  Roanoke.  The  French  frigate  La  Gloire  had  also 
fonr  and  a  half  inches  of  iron  lidd  on  in  a  solid  slab.  Now,  the  Dicta- 
tor has  on  her  sides  eleven  inches  of  iron,  and  five  inches  of  this  is  in 
solid  beams,  somewhat  like  the  Warrior,  the  La  Gloire,  and  the  Roa- 
noke, except  that  the  plates  of  the  latter  were  in  very  lai^  slabs,  while 
those  of  the  Dictator  are  in  beams  five  by  eight  inches.  Over  these 
fi-inch  blocks  of  iron  are  sii  1-inch  plates  of  iron ;  making  alto- 
gether an  armor  of  eleven  inches  of  iron,  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
armor  of  a  turret  of  the  Passaic,  Montaak,  etc.  The  armor  be^ns  at 
the  deck  and  goes  down  six  feet,  which  takes  it  about  four  feet  below 
the  water;  so  that  the  deck  of  the  ocean  iron-clad  Dictator  will  only  bo 
about  two  feet  over  water.  Below  this  armor  there  are  sixteen  fcet  of 
the  ship,  composed  of  plating  13-1  Oths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  weight  of 
13 
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the  umor  ie  aboat  five  hundred  tOD»— the  burden  of  a  pretty  laigo-uzed 
.  steamer.  Here  will  be  but  one  turret,  of  an  improved  pattern.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  cover  it  with  twenty-four  inches  of  iron,  bnt  the 
perfection  to  which  its  construction  has  now  been  brought  will  render 
fifteen  inches  sufficient.  This  is  four  inches  more  than  the  armor  of  the 
Faesaic  class  of  turret,  and  ten  inchcB  more  tlian  the  armored  ^dcs  of 
those  vessels.  The  apparatus  for  working  the  guns  will  be  more  perfect 
tlian  any  yet  carried  out  The  revolution  in  naval  artillery,  canscd  by 
iho  &cility  with  which  four  or  five  men  can  work  the  15-inch  gun,  will 
be  made  still  more  startling  when  one  or  two  men  can  handle  euch  Im- 
mense pieces  of  ordnance.  The  gear  of  the  turret  b  different  from  that 
of  the  other  vesBels  only  in  point  of  size.  The  turret  complete  will 
weigh  almost  five  hnndred  tons,  or  tJiereabonta,  bdng  ahnost  as  heavy 
as  the  entire  armor  of  the  vessel. 

The  ram  is  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  work  aboard  the  ship.  The 
ram  proper  is  twenty-two  feet  of  solid  oak  and  iron ;  unlike  the  Keokuk, 
which  protruded  from  the  bottom  of  the  hull  near  the  keel,  this  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  deck,  being,  as  it  were,  an  extension  of  the  entire 
armor  of  the  ship.  Another  advant:^  in  this  ram  is,  that  it  could  be 
carried  away  without  any  material  damage  or  injury  to  the  vessel,  and 
without  her  making  water. 

The  decks  ore  perfectly  clear  of  all  incumbrances  except  the  turret 
The  same  objection  made  to  the  other  Monitors,  relative  to  their  liabil- 
ity to  be  injured  by  plunging  shot  from  forts,  is  valid  in  the  Dictator's 
case ;  bnt  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that,  of  the  iron-clad  vessels  engaged  in 
the  attack  on  Charleston,  none  has  suffered  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  injuries  done  to  the  deck.  It  seems  almost  impossible,  and  has 
proved  so,  that  a  projectile  fired  from  a  ship  could  enter  the  deck.  The 
armor  of  the  deck  consists  of  one  and  a  half  inches  of  iron,  laid  on  in 
two  plates,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  vessels. 

The  berth-deck — ^that  on  which  the  crew  and  officers  are  to  live — is 
a  very  commodious  one,  the  head-room  being  equal  to  that  of  any  first- 
class  sailing  frigate  in  the  Navy.  A  man  six  feet  high,  with  his  hat  on, 
can  walk,  without  stooping,  from  end  to  end  of  it 

The  ship  is  ventilated  by  three  immense  blowers;  two  for  the  use  of 
the  vessel  generally,  and  one  for  the  express  purpose  of  ventilating  the 
cn^e-room.  Tliese  blowera  are  of  immense  size,  about  seventy-two 
inches  by  forty-eight  inches.  An  airtnink,  supplying  a  biower  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  is  placed  thirty-five  feet  from  the  stern.  The  sir  to 
supply  the  other  blowera  is  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  turret  and  dia> 
tribut«d  through  the  ship. 
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The  machinery  of  the  Dictator  is  of  greater  power  than  that  of  any 
man-of-war  built  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  The  cjlindci's  arc  one 
hundred  inches  in  diameter.  Cylinders  of  these  dimensions  have  nci'er 
been  built  in  this  city,  eiccept  for  side-wheel  ateambootfi.  The  cjhndcrs 
are  bolted  to  massive  wrooght-iron  keelsons,  ten  feet  deep,  and  some 
twenty-fom-  iDcbes  in  width.  They  are  both  in  line,  athwart  ships,  and 
have  large  elide  and  expanave  valves,  the  latter  working  over  the  for- 
mer. A  peculiar  feature  of  the  machinery  is  the  absence  of  guides, 
cross-heads,  and  other  cumbrous  parts.  The  piston,  four  feet  stroke, 
lias  a  trunk  attached  to  it  The  boilers  are  immense,  six  in  number, 
and  have  fifty-six  furnaces,  and  an  aggregate  grate-surface  of  1,100  feet; 
allowing  twelve  pomtds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate-surface,  the  ves- 
sel will  reqnire  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  coal  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours'  steaming  at  tiill  speed,  which  will  never  be  requisite 
excepting  when  chasing  an  enemy.  The  weight  of  these  boilers  will  he 
almost  seventy  tons  each,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  twenty  tons  alto- 
gether, without  water;  so  that  when  they  are  completed  they  will  weigh 
over  seven  hundred  tons.  The  propeller  shaft  is  a  gigantic  piece  of 
forge-^ork ;  it  weighs  something  like  tbirty-six  tons,  the  burden  of  an 
average  sloop.  The  propeller  b  a  righthanded  true-screw,  twenty-one 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter;  has  thirty-four  feet  pitch,  and  weighs 
39,000  ponnds.  There  is  no  outboard  bearing  for  the  shaft.  Wliat 
pistoQ-^eed  will  be  obtmed  from  the  engines  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
propeller  cannot  be  injured  by  any  projectile,  as  a  shot  would  have 
to  pass  through  twenty-sia  feet  of  water  to  strike  it.  The  engines  arc 
calculated  to  be  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000  horse-power. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  iron-clads 
permanently  useful  was  that  of  protecting  the  bottoms  from  the  filth 
which  concentrated  there  and  prevented  them  from  moving.  The  ori- 
ginal Monitor  had  to  be  towed  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Washington, 
on  account  of  her  bottom  being  so  foul.  The  English  frigate  Warrior 
also  experienced  a  similar  inconvenience.  All  sorta  of  paints  have  been 
tried,  and  all  with  want  of  sQCcesa.  The  most  popular  was  a  sort  of 
English  "peacoct"  paint,  which  was  used  in  some  of  the  mail-steamers; 
but  it  did  very  little  good.  On  the  bottom  of  the  Dictator,  however,  and 
on  all  of  our  iron-clads  to  be  built  henceforward,  and  most  of  the  naval- 
built  vessels,  a  successful  remedy  has  been  devised,  which  will  keep  the 
bottoms  perfectly  clear  of  all  filth.  It  is  called  "  ahip-zinc"  paint,  fmd 
is  perfectly  white  in  color.  Some  thirty  years  since  a  vessel  was  coated 
with  it  in  England ;  she  arrived  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  her  bottom 
was  found  in  perfect  order.     The  Government  has  responable  parties 
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fbmiBhiDg  the  painty  and  its  purity  cao  be  relied  on.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  a  yessel  so  complete,  nith  eleven  incbes  of  armor  and 
Such  a  heavy  battery,  will  prove  herself  the  Dictator  of  the  ocean. 

CaptuD  Tyler,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  a  lectore  before  the 
United  Service  Institution,  January  ]6tb,  delighted  his  hearers  bv  as- 
suring them  that  "  the  turrets  of  the  Monitors  and  their  portrstoppera 
were  efl'ective  principally  in  preventing  the  guns  from  being  worked." 
Ho  fiirther  stated  that  the  report  of  Secretary  Welles  "  confinned  the 
worst  estimate  tliat  we  (the  English)  had  formed  of  them."  The  un- 
prejudiced lecturer  further  told  his  hearers  that  the  only  Federal  vessel 
that  had  ventored  within  700  yards  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  Keokut,  had 
to  be  withdrawn  in  a  sinMog  condition,  and  afterward  sunk  "  The 
11-inch  gnns  proved  too'mnch  for  the  11-inch  turrets  of  the  Mon- 
itors," added  the  lecturer,  leaving  his  hearers  to  infer  that  the  Keoknt 
was  a  Monitor  whose  tniret  and  hull  had  been  riddled  by  Confederate 
balls.  Oar  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  statement  was  made  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1864,  on  an  occasion  of  more  than  ordinary  grav- 
ity, the  subject  under  consideration  being  the  great  national  question  of 
harbor  defence  and  the  fortifications  at  Spithead.  Gapt^n  l^ier  pro- 
duced charts  showing  that  there  were  three  distinct  channels,  varying 
from  ],000  to  3,000  yards  in  width,  opeo  to  an  enemy's  vessels,  and 
which  channels  he  sud  could  not  be  obstructed ;  yet,  as  the  Eeokuk 
bad  been  sunk  at  a  distance  of  700  yards,  these  channels  conld  not  be 
entered  by  our  iron-clads. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  dispel  Captain  Tyler's  delusion,  nor  question 
the  soundness  of  his  a^ument  in  proof  of  England's  security.  Our  oIh 
ject  is  simply  to  point  out  that  he  has  grossly  misrepresented  our  naval 
achievements.  The  &ct  is,  the  Royal  Engineers  have  been  forced  to 
admit  the  impregnability  of  our  turrets  and  port^toppers — hence  their 
annoyance.  The  brevity  of  the  action  with  the  Confederate  iron-clad 
Atlanta  has  shown  that  the  "  cheese-box  on  a  raft "  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  Yankee  notion.  The  English  artillerists  are  sarprised  to 
find  that  while  they  require  twenty  men  to  handle  a  lO-incb  gun  on 
land,  our  enormous  pieces  of  15-inch  calibre  are  handled  on  board  of 
the  Monitors  with  half  a  dozen  hands— a  single  man  only  being  required 
to  point  these  guns.  But  more  surprising  still,  the  turrets  and  the 
port-stoppers  offer  absolute  protection  to  guns  and  gunners. 

The  lecturer  of  the  18th  of  January  knew  that  the  Monitors  had 
been  repeatedly  engaged  with  the  Confederate  batteries  at  short  ranges, 
since  the  first  conflict  at  Charleston,  and  he  well  knew,  at  the  tirae 
when  he  addressed  his  audience,  that  upward  of  2,000  shot  had  bit  the 
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Monitor  fleet  Tho  Patapsco,  it  waa  well  known  at  the  time,  bad  been 
in  tweotf-eight  engsgements,  yet  nothing  had  been  destroyed  within 
her  tumt,  and  not  the  alightest  derangement  caused  to  her  machinery. 
These  stubborn  fecta  Captwn  Tjler  cannot  grapple  with,  and  therefore 
tella  Mb  h&arers  what  happened  during  the  first  hrief  trial  of  the  new 
eystem,  under  fire  at  Charleston,  in  April,  1863,  A  port-stopper  which 
had  been  placed  too  near  the  turret  in  one  of  the  vessels,  stuck.  The 
application  of  hanimei  and  chisel  for  half  an  hour  removed  the  diffi- 
culty. Not  a  single  accident  of  the  Hnd  occurred  during  the  whole 
siege,  not  a  pound  of  Confederate  metal  entered  through  plates  or 
port^fitoppers ;  and  yet  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service,  hefore  an 
audience  composed  of  distinguished  persons,  ventorcs  to  state  that  "  the 
torretfl  of  the  Monitflra,  and  their  port-stoppers,  were  efl'ective  princi- 
pally in  preventing  the  guns  from  being  worked,"  and  that  the  Con- 
federate guns  "proved  too  much  foe  the  11-inch  plates  which  composed 
the  turrets  of  the  Monitors." 

We  forbear  comment,  hut  advise  the  English  people  not  t«  be  lulled 
into  security'  by  assurances  based  on  professional  conceit  and  ignorance. 
Their  neighbors  over  the  Channel  have  fully  proved  that  iron-clads, 
of  the  European  type,  are  nnfit  ia  fight  at  sea,  and  that  notwithstanding 
M.  Xavier  Raymond's  splendid  acconnt  of  their^  success,  written  to  order 
toT  the  JievutdetDeax Mondf I,  juit  published,  something  better  must  be 
contrived.  Accordingly,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  through  his 
agents,  is  taking  a  very  careful  look  into  our  turrets.  England  will  do 
well  to  do  the  same ;  for  with  a  single  opponent  at  Cherbourg,  snch  as 
our  laige  turret  vessels,  with  their  lo-ineh  thick  iron  protection  to  their 
enormous  gnns,  and  I0|-inch  side  armor,  backed  by  fonr  feet  of  oalc, 
the  Warriors,  Black  Princes,  and  Prince  Consorts  could  not  hold  tbe 
Channel  for  a  single  day.  The  experiments  at  the  Washington  Navy- 
Yard  established  the  fact  long  ago,  that  the  4}  mch  plating  of  the  Eo- 
ropcan  iron-dads  with  its  thin  wood  backing,  affords  no  protection 
against  the  enormous  weight  of  ordnance  which  is  part  of  the  Monitor 
system.  The  result  of  the  recent  trials  of  armor-plate  instituted  by  the 
Navy  Department,  which  we  alluded  to  a  few  days  ago,  will  amaze  our 
Transatlantic  rivals.  The  news  of  the  fole  of  the  famous  6-inch  solid 
armor-plates,  considered  by  the  French  as  impregnable,  will  bo  most 
unwelcome.  The  utter  demolition  of  Messrs.  Petin  and  Gau4it's  6-inch 
plate  at  the  first  shot  from  a  IS-iuch  gun  at  Washington  Navy-Yard, 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1864,  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
iron-clads.  The  small-bore  aad  high-velocity  theory  has  received  its 
quietus  by  this  last  practical  mode  adopted  by  the  Navy  Department 
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for  scttliag  tbo  qaestioD.  Mach  credit  is  dae  to  iho  As^tant  Secretaiy 
of  the  Navy  for  hia  persistent  coarse  in  adhering  to  the  laige  smooth- 
bore principle,  the  sncceBBfol  application  of  vrhich  now  enables  ns  to 
defy  all  European  iron-clada. 

It  would  appear  Uiat  the  great  problem  is  nearer  to  solntion  than 
bas  been  supposed.  We  have  guns  that  can  tear  to  fra^^ents  6-inch 
solid  armorplatea  at  a  Bingle  shot,  and  therefore  fully  adequate  to  crash 
in  the  Bidca  of  any  European  iron-clad.  We  operate  these  guns  within 
impregnable  iron  cylinders  16-inches  thick,  which  at  the  will  of  the 
guuner  tnm  to  any  point  of  the  compass.  These  cylindeis  again  we 
place  on  vessels,  which,  while  they  present  a  very  small  target  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  are  protected  by  10-inch  side  armor,  backed  by  timber 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  In  regard  to  speed,  those  who  arc 
best  informed  expect  that  onr  large  tnne1>«hips  will  be  very  fast.  Wo 
abstain  bom  all  speculation  on  this  point,  unce  the  Dictator  will  be  un- 
der steam  by  the  end  of  April.  It  will  he  proper  to  add,  that  our  rivals 
have  frequently  asserted  that  our  small  Monitor  veasela  would  be  nselesa 
for  defensive  purposes,  notwithstanding  their  heavy  and  *  ell-protected 
guns.  They  have  boasted  of  their  superior  speed,  and  told  ua  that  their 
Waniors  would  run  down  the  small  Monitors,  pass  our  forts,  and  come 
up  to  our  wharves. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  them  that  their  armored  ships  draw  twenty- 
five  feet  water,  while  the  Monitors  only  draw  ten  and  a  half  feet;  and 
that  the  gunner  in  a  Monitor  turret,  safe  on  the  shoals  along  the  main 
channels,  can  unmolested  and  at  short  range  pnt  his  16-inch  ^ot 
through  the  insufficient  armor  of  the  intruder. 

In  the  Bunderbei^  the  Government  has  undertaben  to  com- 
bine Bome  of  the  advantages  of  a  turreted  ship  with  a  broadside 
ve^el.  A  description  of  this  norel  ship,  as  she  was  before  launch- 
ing, ia  copied  from  the  Seienii fa  American  for  March  14, 1863 : 

The  formidable  ram-frigate  Duoderberg,  now  building  for  the  Gov- 
ernment by  W,  H.  Webb,  at  his  yard  at  the  foot  of  Sixth  Street,  in 
this  eity,  is  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  being  completed  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. We  lately  visited  this  vessel,  and  are  able  to  furnish  a  few  de- 
tMls  of  her  construction,  which  we  think  will  prove  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  hull  of  the  Ihinderberg  is  massive,  being  solid  from  stem  tc 
stem.  It  ia  378  feet  long,  96  feet  wide,  and  33  feet  deep.  Hie  fi-ames 
arc  twelve  inches  thick,  and  are  built  of  oak,  firmly  bolted  and  fostened 
togetber. 
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The  model  of  the  ship  is  very  pecnliar.  The  floor  is  dead  flat  for 
the  whole  length,  and  the  sides  rise  from  it  at  an  angle  everywhere  savn 
forward,  where  they  are  very  nearly  vertical  The  bow  is  as  sharp  and 
has  as  fine  lines  as  it  is  possible  to  give  it ;  and  the  stem  and  ran  afl 
arc  very  clean  and  handsomely  modelled.  The  hull  is  divided  by  sev- 
eral water-tight  compartments,  both  longitudinally  and  transversely — a 
precaution  common  to  nearly  all  modem  sea-going  ships,  which  has 
been  found  indispensable.  The  frames  are  strapped  diagonally  with 
heavy  irons,  five  inches  wide  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  blunt 
bolted  to  them.  There  is  a  slight  sheer  on  deck,  but  it  is  almost  in- 
visible to  the  casual  observer  at  a  short  distance.  There  is  but  one 
rudder:  provision  is  made,  however,  for  steering  by  an  auxiliary  appa- 
ratns  of  a  peculiar  nature,  should  the  mun  steering-gear  he  shot  away. 
The  frame-timbers,  twelve  inches  thick,  are  ceiled  inade  five  mchea 
thick,  planked  outside  five  inches  thick,  and  over  the  planking  two 
courses  of  heavy  oak  beams,  twelve  inches  thick,  are  again  laid,  making 
in  all  an  8^;regal«  amount  of  nearly  five  feet  of  solid  tunbor  on  the 
ram's  sides.  The  planking  is  all  caulked,  and  the  seams  payed,  before 
the  last  protection  is  applied,  and  the  entire  mass  is  as  firmly  bolted  to- 
gether as  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

The  ram  on  the  Dunderbei^  is  about  as  formidable  a  looking  object 
as  one  can  conceive.  The  entire  forefoot  of  the  vessel  is  prolonged 
thirty  feet  trom  the  hull  proper,  and,  rising  easily  upward  from  the  keel 
about  half  tho  distance  from  the  water-line,  is  there  rounded,  presenting 
a  blunt  end  in  ahape  like  the  profile  of  an  aie-cdge ;  it  tlien  runs  back 
toward  the  stem  again.  The  mass  of  wood  which  forms  this  ram  pro- 
jects inside  the  hull  almost  as  far  as  it  does  outboard,  and  is  there  sub- 
stantially secured  to  tho  main  timbers.  The  udes  and  edge  of  the  ram 
will  be  iron-plated  ;  and  even  should  the  whole  of  it  be  knocked  off  in 
an  affray,  the  builders  say  that  tlie  bull  will  be  water-tight. 

The  Dnnderhei^  has,  on  top  of  the  m^n-dcck,  eascmated  quarters 
for  the  guns  and  crew.  This  casemate  elopes  at  an  acute  angle  from 
the  sides  to  the  top.  It  takes  np  a  large  portion  of  the  vessel  amid- 
ships, and  is  an  elongated  oct^on  in  shape.  It  b  made  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, plated  with  iron  four  and  a  half  inches  thick.  It  is  pierced  on  each 
side  for  three  broadside  guns,  and  has  one  port  forward  and  another  aft, 
in  the  casemate,  for  bow  and  stem  firing.  The  hull  of  the  ship  is  built 
out  from  a  distance  below  the  water-hne  to  meet  the  edge  of  the  eas&- 
mat«  above,  so  that  the  broadside  of  the  Dunderberg  will  present  an 
acute  angle  to  the  line  of  the  enemy's  fiie.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
inclination  of  the  casemate  and  side  is,  hut  it  cannot  bo  less  than  45°. 
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The  IUBB3  of  wood  and  iron  presoDtiiig  a  resiatance  to  the  enemy's  nam 
or  projectiles  at  this  point  amonnte  in  all  to  seven  feet  Tliere  are  to 
be  two  turrets  on  tbe  top  of  this  casemate.  The  thickness  of  the  tnirei- 
walls  will  be  much  greater  than  t^ose  of  the  Monitor  batteries,  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  heaviest  orduance. 

The  armament  of  the  Dunderberg  has  been  Tariously  guessed  at  by 
parties.  As  it  is  not  publicly  known  what  it  will  be,  we  are  not  able  to 
inform  oar  readers,  fhrther  than  that  rumor  assigns  the  20-inch  guns 
to  the  broadside,  while  each  turret  will  also  contain  two  heaiy  guns. 
The  deck  of  the  casemate,  and  also  the  main-deck,  will  be  plated  bomb- 
proof; and  the  quarters  for  the  officer*  and  crew,  being  in  the  fortress 
on  deck,  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  open  to  the  light  and  air: 
there  will  then  be  none  of  that  depressing  influence  which  is  so  marked 
in  the  departments  assigned  to  the  crews  on  the  other  batteriea 

One  great  and  overwhelming  advantage  that  this  splendid  vessel 
has,  is  that  she  is  built  of  wood.  She  may  leak,  become  water-logged, 
roll,  pitch,  and  toss,  but  there  wiD  still  be  some  hope  for  the  crew  as 
long  as  they  stick  to  her.  Iron  batteries  fill  and  plunge  out  of  sight 
with  very  little  warning.  The  efl'ect  of  this  fiict  upon  sailors  morally  ia 
not  the  least  import^it  one.  Although  no  men  could  have  behaved 
better  than  the  crew  of  the  Monitor  did  in  their  peril,  yet  they  all  felt 
that  their  case  was  hopeless;  and  if  they  were  saved,  it  would  be-nwro 
the  result  of  good  fortune  than  any  aid  which  their  ship  could  afford 
them.  The  Dunderberg  will  draw  about  twenty  feet  of  water.  Her 
speed  is  not  stated.  Her  engines  are  estimated  at  6,000  horse-power. 
Wo  are  not  able  at  present  to  give  particulars  of  them. 

The  next  class  of  Monitors  planned  by  the  Department  is 
represented  by  the  Monadnock  and  Miantonomoh.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  produce  a  double-turreted  ocean  cniiser.  These 
ships  are  of  the  usual  Monitor  type  in  general,  but  -without  the 
side  projection  or  overhang  of  the  armor,  by  which  omission  it 
was  expected  that  the  speed  of  the  vessel  would  be  increased. 
In  this  there  has  been  no  disappointment. 

These  Monitors  have  a  speed  of  eleven  knots,  and  therefore 
rank  among  the  fastest  war-ships  afloat.  Doubtless  there  are 
some  swifter  ships  tian  these  in  the  French  and  English  Navies, 
and  we  have  faster  wooden  vessels ;  bat  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  ships  that  are  reported  to  make  fotirteen  or  sixteen  kuota 
on  their  trial  trip,  and  in  smooth  water,  fall  very  mncli  below 
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this  at  sea ;  and  an  iron-clad  making  eleven  knots  at  Bea,  as 
these  Monitors  have  done,  deserves  the  name  of  fast. 

They  are  two  hundred  and  fiftj-eeTcn  (257)  feet  long,  -with 
two  turrets  of  the  usual  size.  The  side  armor  is  equal  to  eleven 
inches  of  solid  iron,  besides  the  wood  backing,  and  the  turrets 
are  twelve  inches  thick.  The  armament  is  four  13-inch  guns, 
and  consequently  the  weight  of  a  broadside  of  solid  shot  is 
eighteen  hundred  (1,800)  pounds. 

These  Monitors,  as  has  been  said,  float  about  two  feet  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  size  of  the  target  which  they  present  to  an 
enemy's  fire  has  been  shown  already.  No  one  can  visit  one  of 
these  wonderful  vessels  without  feeling  that  art  and  skill  have 
overcome  every  serious  objection  which  has  been  made  against 
the  Monitor  form.  The  writer  has  visited  the  Miantonomoh  in 
weather  when  ventilation  was  needed ;  and  found  the  air  fresh 
and  pure  throughout  the  ship,  though  lying  at  anchor;  and 
again  in  the  cold,  damp  days  of  winter,  and  then  there  was  no 
sense  of  dampness  or  chill  in  any  part  of  the  vessel.  The  per- 
fection of  the  machinery,  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  new  ma- 
chinery to  meet  the,  new  wants  of  such  a  novel  war-ship,  are 
worthy  of  all  admiration.  A  sense  of  almost  perfect  security 
against  shot,  and  the  consciousness  of  wielding  a  power  that 
nothing  yet  invented  can  resist,  produce  that  irame  of  mind  in 
which  men  can  do  their  utmost.  Such  a  sense  of  security,  and 
confidence  in  weapons,  is  an  almost  certain  guaranty  of  success 
in  a  combat  where  in  other  respects  the  parties  are  equal. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Department  had  nearly  completed, 
at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  a  still  more  formidable  daae  of 
Monitors.  Excepting,  perhaps,  only  the  Puritan,  they  surpass 
in  defensive  and  offensive  power  any  vessels  which  havo  yet 
been  constructed,  whether  here  or  in  Europe. 

The  dimensions  of  this  class,  of  which  the  Kalamazoo  ia  a 
representative,  are  as  follows : 

Lengib UiteeL 

Breadth 66    "    B  indies. 

Depth  on  the  Bide 21    "    «      " 

Outside  iroD  platiog. A  lacbes.  i 

TM.ta«,ofta,n.i™B»l 8    "       f"l"*"»'i™- 

.  Whole  tliiclinesa  of  wooden  backing., ,..,.,,... .....  SOinchn. 

Whole  IbickQeBS  of  ^de,  wood  aikd  iron 3  feet    S     " 
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TmoKirasa  or  Bboe. 

Wood  deck-pUnk 6  bch«a. 

Iron  plaling 3      " 

Wood  OD  top  of  pUtJDg 3      " 

Wbo1«  tUcknees IS  incbcs. 

Below  thifl  twelve  inches  of  wood  and  iron  are  tlie  heavy 
tranBverse  'beams  which  eupport  the  decfc,  and  between  these 
timbers  large  iron  braces,  bo  that  practically,  the  deck,  as  before 
stated  in  regard  to  the  Miantonomoh,  is  solid  to  the  water-line, 
or  nearly  bo,  and  therefore  the  whole  width  of  the  deck  is  the 
actnal  backing  of  the  Bide  armor.  The  tmreta  of  theee  Moni- 
tors are  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  are  constmcted  upon  a  new  prin- 
ciple, which  it  Ib  supposed  will  greatly  increase  their  power  of 
resistance.  The  outer  circle  of  the  turret  is  composed  of  five  one- 
inch  plates.  The  inner  circle  is  also  formed  of  five  one-incb 
plates,  while  the  space  between  these,  of  five  inches,  is  filled  in 
with  solid  iron  rings  or  bands,  five  inches  thick,  of  solid  iron. 
These  vessels  are  thirty-two  hundred  tons*  burden. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  will  show  more  impressively  the  firm  con- 
victions upon  whidj  the  Department  has  acted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Monitors,  than  the  statement  made  by  one  high  in 
office,  who  has  a  reputation  at  stake,  and  who  knows,  as  well  as 
any  man  can,  the  merits  of  this  national  question.  He  said  he 
was  quite  willing  to  have  the  American  Navy  subjected  to  the 
following  test :  He  would  anchor  one  of  these  new  Monitors,  and 
around  her,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  yards,  should  be 
anchored  as  many  of  the  broadside  iron-clads  of  France  and 
England  as  they  might  choose  to  place  there,  more  or  less,  with 
their  present  armament,  and  each  of  these  ships  should  be  pw 
mitted  to  flre  one  broadside  at  the  Monitor;  then,  if  at  the  close 
of  this  the  Monitor  should  be  disabled,  or  unable  to  return  fire, 
America  should  be  considered  beaten.  But  if  not,  then  ^e 
Monitor  should  flre  her  guns,  once  at  each  ship ;  and  the  contest 
for  superiority  in  ships  and  guns  should  be  decided  by  the  result. 

It  is  very  easy  to  throw  ridicule  upon  such  a  proposition  as 
vain  and  empty  boasting ;  but  the  result  of  such  a  trial  is  as 
easy  to  be  calculated  belbrehand  as  the  effect  of  known  physi- 
cal laws.    What  eflfect  would  any  ordnance  yet  mounted  on 
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Bhipboard  by  France  and  England  have  on  fourteen  inches  of 
sohd  iron  in  side  armor,  or  fifteen  inches  in  the  turret  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  hundred  yards  i  How  often  would  the  best  gun- 
ners strike  the  narrow  strip  of  hnll  above  the  water  ?  and  how 
often  the  centre  of  the  turret  'i  tot  a  shot  aside  from  the  centre 
would  glance  aside.  And  should  the  shot  strike,  what  harm 
would  be  done  i  None  whatever,  or,  at  most,  a  dami^  not 
essential.  But  the  Monitor  can  return  that  fire  with  15-ineh 
smooth  bores,  or  with  X2-inch  rifles ;  and  it  requires  no  long 
thought  to  determine  the  effect  of  such  projectiles  upon  any 
broadside  iron-clads  which  are  yet  afloat  Nothing  could  more 
completely  show  the  BUperiority  of  the  American  Navy  than 
such  an  experiment  as  this. 

This  superiority  may  or  may  not  be  temporary.  No  man 
will  pretend  to  set  boonda  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  nations. 
England,  France,  all  Europe  indeed,  are  intent  upon  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  art  of  slanghter  and  defence ;  and  no  man  can 
foresee  what  new  forma  the  science  of  war  may  next  assume. 
Something  as  far  removed  ft-om  our  present  thought  aa  was  a 
Monitor  from  the  thought  of  the  past,  may  be  produced  here  or 
elsewhere.  All  that  is  now  claimed  is,  that  when  the  war 
closed  the  American  Navy  was  the  moat  formidable  one  in  the 
world,  and  that  for  the  future  we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  ge- 
nius and  ekill  of  our  countrymen,  if  the  Government  will  only 
give  them  suitable  means  wherewith  to  work.  It  will  be  all  in 
vain  that  we  have  inventive  power  or  skilful  mechanics,  if  we 
have  no  suitable  navy-yards,  or  docks,  or  machinery  with  which 
ships  can  be  built  or  repaired,  while  onr  enemies  are  abun- 
dantly provided  -with  all  that  anxious  thought  can  suggest  or 
the  wealth  of  nations  supply. 

Aa  a  proper  addition  to  the  arguments  and  atatements  al- 
ready made,  the  following  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  regard 
to  the  Monitors  and  iron-clads  in  general  are  presented  here : 


The  DecMBity  of  light-draught  iron-clads  to  operate  in  the  bays, 
■onnds,  nnd  rivers,  as  well  as  for  defensive  pniposea,  was  forced  upon  the 
Department  at  an  early  period  of  the  piesent  struggle.    Not  only  was 
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tbe  contest  in  wbich  we  were  engaged  pecaliar,  bat  the  means  and  meas- 
ures to  meet  and  Bnppresa  it,  particalarly  those  of  the  Navy,  were  novel 
and  without  precedent  Hoat  of  the  lines  of  army  commnnication  were 
by  water,  and  the  ft'avy  was  expected  to  protect  them  and  render 
them  secure.  A  brief  experience  and  a  few  engagements  made  it  evi- 
dent that  lightrdraugbt,  unprotected,  wooden  boats,  with  magazines,  ma- 
chinery, and  boilers  exposed,  could  be  driven  off  by  field  artillery  behind 
cartbworka.  Light-draoght  iron-clnds  became,  therefore,  an  imperious 
necessity,  and  the  convictions  of  the  ^Department,  and  of  all  indeed  who 
gave  the  subject  intelligent  condderation,  were  irresistibly  in  favor  of 
such  vessels ;  but  we  were  without  models,  and  the  wants  of  the  country 
were  pressing.  Neither  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  had  built,  or 
attempted  to  buUd,  a  lightrdranght  iron-clad, 

The  Navy  Department,  in  this  emergency,  was  compelled  to  feel  ita 
way,  without  experience  or  precedent  in  any  quarter  to  guide  it.  Ap- 
peals had  been  made  iu  vain  to  Congress  to  provide  a  proper  establish- 
ment for  the  construction  of  iron  and  armored  vessels,  where  plans  and 
models  might  have  been  developed  and  matured  with  studied  delibera- 
tion and  skill.  When  the  contracts  for  these  vessels  were  entered  into, 
delays  were  inadmissible.  Difficulties  with  foreign  powers  seemed  im- 
minent, and  in  the  absence  of  any  national  establishment  immediate  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  armored  vessels  were  called  for  on  every 
hand.  The  authorities  of  the  States  and  cities  on  the  seaboard  were 
appealing  to  the  Department  and  the  Government  for  iron-clad  vessels 
to  defend  their  harbors  from  the  two  or  three  rovers  that  were  then  aV 
ready  abroad,  and  great  apprehenaions  were  entertained  that  certain  for- 
midable ships  in  the  process  of  construction  in  France  and  England  for 
the  rebuls  would  soon  visit  our  coast.  Many  who  may  now  be  forward 
to  criticise  and  censure  the  enlarged  and  energetic  action  that  was  taken, 
wore  at  that  time  profuse  in  censuring  the  Department  for  delays  in  not 
more  promptly  providing  whatever  vessels  were  necessary  for  the  service. 

Congress  having  omitted  to  provide  an  establishment  for  the  con- 
struction of  on  iron  navy,  where  this  class  of  armored  vessels  of  hght 
draught  could  be  constructed,  the  Department  has  been  compelled  to 
rely  on  contractors  and  outside  parties  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  for  the  wort, 

The  parties  contracting  have  generally  exerted  themselves  to  meet 
in  good  faith  the  requirements  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
jnst  congratulation  that,  in  this  great  emergency,  when  the  Department 
wn*  compelled  to  act  without  precedents  to  guide  it,  and  when  the 
Government  bad  omitted  to  furnish  a  suitable  establishment,  private 
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euterprifte  and  out  skilled  mecbanica  have  so  well  met  the  difficalties 
presented. 

Mr.  J.  R  Eades,  of  St  Louis,  farDished  the  ligbtrdraught  river-boata 
'which  have  been  po  Bacc«ssM  on  the  Miseisdppi  and  also  in  the  bay  of 
Mobile.  Captain  Ericsson,  the  inventor  of  the  Monitor  class  of  vessels, 
farDished  the  idea  which  is  now  near  practical  consommation.  Although 
as  yet  untried,  these  vesBck  differ  bo  little  from  the  ori^nal  Monitor,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  their  success.  To  predict  otherwise 
wonld  be  presumption  ;  yet  it  has  been  the  misfortnne  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  encounter  hostility  and  forebodings  of  fiulare  with  every  im- 
provement which  has  been  made  during  the  war,  and  often  from  those 
of  whom  encourt^cment  and  support  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  Some  of  the  best  engineers  and  constructors  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  others,  expressed  their  want  of  confidence 
in  the  first  Monitor,  and  declared  it  would  prove  a  fulnrc.  It  was 
represented  that  she  conld  not  float,  that  she  would  plunge  to  the  bottom 
when  launched,  and  that  to  send  her  to  Hampton  Roads  would  be  reck- 
lessness amounting  to  crime.  A  constant  succession  of  struggles  against 
prejudices,  ignorance,  and  fixed  habits  and  opinions,  has  been  the  ikte 
of  the  Department  at  every  step  which  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of 
this  war  have  compelled  it  to  take.  While  it  is  not  difficult  to  criticise 
and  point  ont  mistakes  in  a  new  deacriptioD  of  vessels  which  the  change 
in  naval  warfare  has  suddenly  called  into  existence,  and  to  surest  altera- 
tions  and  improvements  on  what  has  already  transpired,  it  is  a  satisfac> 
tion  to  the  Department  which  was  compelled  to  encounter  this  opposition 
to  know  that  this  class  of  vessels,  subjected  at  the  beginning  to  ridicule, 
and  subsequently  to  obloquy  and  denunciation,  has  been  successfully 
tried  in  battle  and  in  storm — that  these  vessels  have  equalled  the  expec- 
tations of  the  country  in  periods  of  peril,  and  have  been  extensively 
copied  abroad.  Other  Governments  are  adopting  them,  while  many  of 
the  discontented  of  our  own  country  still  question  the  wisdom  of  build- 
ing vessels  of  the  class  which  has  at  a  critical  moment  rendered 
unequalled  service  to  the  Union,  and  saved  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

In  encoura^ng  contrast  with  the  ilhberal  and  prejudiced  opinions 
which  have  opposed  all  improvements,  denounced  them  in  advance  as  fl- 
ares, and  been  dissatisfied  even  with  successful  results,  are  the  observations 
and  reflections  of  the  sagacious  and  sensible  author  of  the  recent  Talo^ 
ble  work  on  "  English  and  French  Neutrahty,"  who,  appreciating  the 
difficulties  of  the  Department,  remarks,  at  page  468  of  his  instructive 
-  Tolnme : 

"  It  b  no  small  proof  of  ability  in  the  management  of  the  Navy,  that 
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there  was  sbiU  enough  to  provide,  and  independence  enough  to  nse,  & 
form  of  wai^bip  and  a  kind  of  cannon  before  antricd,  but  which  time 
and  experience  liaro  shown  were  alone  of  all  ships  and  weapons  then 
known  cApablc  of  meeting  the  eiuergeney." 

At  the  present  time  the  call  for  light-dranglit  iron-clads  comes  from 
every  squadron  engaged  in  this  atru^le.  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Lee 
says  that  within  the  limits  of  his  command  there  must  bo  a  large  increase  • 
of  lighfrdraught  iron-clads.  Vice-Admiral  Fairagut,  before  lie  left  the 
Bceae  of  hia  great  exploits,  asked  for  additional  iron-elads,  especially 
those  of  light  draught,  and  declared  that  the  coast  could  not  be  held 
unless  he  had  them.  In  each  of  tbo  blockading  and  river  squadrons 
they  are  required. 

Nearly  two  years  have  ela^>sed  since  any  contracis  have  been  entered 
into  for  this  class  of  vessels,  and  it  is  hoped  the  present  war  is  so  near 
its  close  that  no  further  expenditures  for  additional  ones  will  be  neces- 
saiy  ;  but  should  the  war  continue  a  year  longer,  more  will  be  wanted. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  views.  I  shall  feel  under  obligations  to  them  or  others, 
as  will  the  whole  country,  for  any  improvements  or  suggestions  which 
they  may  propose  in  consequence  of  their  investigations,  or  for  any  un- 
detected errors  or  mistakes  which  they  may  discover,  in  order  that  their 
conclusions  and  recommendations  in  this  great  emergency  may  i>c 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Department  on  this  most  interesting  and  im- 
porUint  subject 

REPORT  OF  BBAB-ASUIBAL   J.    A..    DAHLQBEN. 


Otr  HOBUB  ISLAHD,  Jonuoiy  »,  ISei.  I 

Sir  :  Conformably  U>  the  wishes  of  the  Department,  I  submit  the 
following  review  of  the  services  of  the  Monitors  while  under  my  com- 
mand; and  as  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
bave  been  tested  may  afford  a  better  appreciation  of  their  qualities,  I 
shall  briefly  narrate  some  of  the  leading  events  in  which  they  have  par- 
ticipated during  the  operations  at  this  place. 

On  the  6th  July  Rear-Admiral  Du  Font  delivered  to  me  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  forces  occupying  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  part  of  Florida ;  they  embraced  seventy  (70)  vessels  of  all 
classes,  and  were  distributed  at  various  points  along  an  extent  of  mor« 
than  three  hundred  miles.  There  was  no  concentration,  the  purpose 
being  rather  to  distribute  the  vessels  in  order  to  enforce  an  efficiont 
blockade. 
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Of  the  iron-dada,  the  Ironsides  was  off  Cbarleston  bur,  two  Monitors 
were  at  Edisto,  one  at  Stono,  three  at  Port  Roj'al,  and  one  at  Ossabaw. 

The  Qrdera  of  the  Department  (Jnno  24,  1 863)  only  directed  me  to 
assume  the  command ;  they  went  no  further,  nor  was  there  need  that 
they  should.  There  was  an  enemy  in  firont,  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
compel  him  to  obedience,  so  &r  as  my  means  permitted.  On  the  day 
that  I  arrived,  an  interview  occurred  with  General  Gillraoro,  in  which 
the  details  for  a  descent  on  Morns  Island  were  arranged  to  commence 
on  the  Wednesday  following,  but  which  were  postponed  first  to  Tburs- 
dny  and  then  to  Friday,  in  order  to  allow  General  GUhnore  to  perfect 
hie  arrangements. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  instructions,  I  was  obliged  to  assume  tJie 
responsibility  of  action  which  the  Department  was  advised  of. 

The  naval  part  of  the  operations  consisted  of — 

1.  In  assembling  the  ironclads  at  the  Charleston  bar,  so  as  to  cross 
at  early  daylight  on  the  day  named,  to  cover  the  attack  of  the  troops,  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  reenforce meats  during  that  attack,  and  to  engage 
the  rebel  batteries,  particularly  Fort  Wagner. 

2.  To  fiimish  a  convoy  for  the  column  that  was  to  ascend  to  Stono, 
cover  its  landing,  and  shell  James's  Island. 

3.  To  guard  the  depots  of  the  army  at  Hilton  Head  and  at  Seabrook 
during  the  withdrawn!  of  the  troops  concentrated  on  Folly  Island. 

I  should  here  state  that  Mr.  Ericsson  had  decided  to  increase  the 
thicltnesses  of  the  pilot-houses  of  all  the  Monitors,  and  add  heavy  oircles 
of  metal  to  the  bases  of  the  turrets  and  pilot-houses. 

The  three  at  Port  Royal  were  already  in  band  for  this  purpose,  and 
some  process  had  been  made.  A  part  of  my  preparation  consisted  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  work,  and  having  the  vessels  fitted  temporarily  for 
sernoe. 

This  was  effected  in  season,  and  before  daylight  of  the  9th  of  July 
the  Monitors  were  off  the  bar,  ready  to  pass  in  at  the  first  sign  of  move- 
ment by  the  United  States  batteries  on  Folly  Island. 

The  plan  was  to  open  from  the  masted  batteries  on  the  north  end 
of  Folly  Island,  cros*  the  bar  with  the  Monitors,  and  enfilade  the  rebel 
position  on  the  eminences  of  Morris  Island,  while  the  troops  were  to 
cross  the  narrow  inlet  which  divides  Morris  Island  firom  Folly  Island 
when  the  proper  moment  arrived.  The  obscurity  of  the  night  still 
rested  on  land  and  sea  when  I  went  on  board  the  Catskill  (July  10), 
and  not  a  rrmptom  of  preparation  on  shore  was  visible  to  us. 

It  was  important  that  the  Monitors  should  not  by  their  appearance 
give  any  intimation  of  what  was  meditated  by  being  seen  on  the  bar 
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until  tho  details  aahore  were  completed ;  so  T  wiut«d  the  first  fire  of  the 
batteries.  Thia  wa«  not  long  coming,  and  I  led  with  my  flag  in  the 
Catskill,  followed  by  Captains  Fairfax,  Downes,  and  Colhonn,  in  the 
Montank,  Nahant,  and  Weehawken.  Steeiing  for  the  wreck  of  the 
Eeokuk,  and  passing  it,  the  Monitors  were  laid  In  Ibe  about  parallel  to 
the  land,  opposite  the  soutliem  eminences  of  Morris  Island,  and  poured 
in  a  steady  £ro  among  the  rebel  garrison,  who  were  there  posted,  mak- 
ing  a  feeble  and  inefiectuat  retnm  to  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that 
came  upon  their  front  and  fluik.  I  conld  aee  plainly  the  great  confaalon 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  this  sudden  and  overwhelming 
onslanght     It  was  a  complete  surprise,  both  as  to  time  and  to  power 


Tbo  Monitors  were  ran  in  as  close  as  the  shoal  waters  permitted,  so 
that  the  shells  from  our  own  batteries  on  Follj  Island  passed  close 
ahead  of  and  at  times  over  some  of  them. 

Abont  8  o'clock  a  body  of  men  were  seen  coming  over  the  low  eand- 
beach  of  Morris  Island,  and  while  hesitating  whether  to  treat  them  to 
some  volleys  of  grape,  the  sight  of  the  Union  flag*  told  who  they  were. 
They  composed  the  brigade  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Folly 
Eirer  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron  under  LieutenantrCommander  Bonce, 
and  Lieutenant  Mackenzie. 

I  paused  for  a  moment  to  obserre  the  gradual  accumulation  of  onr 
men  in  masses,  and  their  advancing  movement ;  then  pushed  forward  to 
accelerate  tvith  our  enfilading  fire  the  retreat  of  the  rebels. 

The  ught  was  now  of  great  interest  Our  own  troops  could  be  seen 
taking  possession  of  the  sand-hills  where  the  enemy  had  rested  the  sole 
defence  of  this  end  of  the  island,  while  some  battalions  were  moving  along 
the  beach.  The  defeated  rebels  were  hurriedly  making  their  way  along 
the  low,  flat  land  north  of  their  position,  and  some  two  or  three  detached 
dwellings  were  in  flames,  while  the  Monitors  skirting  the  shore  main- 
tained a  steady  fire  on  the  retreat  Presently  they  reached  Fort  Wag- 
ner, and  here  we  were  advised  that  our  adrance  was  checked,  at  least 
for  the  day,  thongh  it  waa  but  nine  o'clock.  The  discomfited  rebels  were 
safe  in  the  work,  and  onr  own  men  halted  at  a  reasonable  distance 
&om  it 

The  Monitor  with  my  flag  was  now  anchored  aa  near  the  beach  aa 
the  depth  of  water  pennitled  (twelve  hundred  yards),  and  the  other 
Monitors  in  line  to  the  southward.  A  steady  fire  was  begun  abont  9.30 
— the  fort  replying  briskly — and  maintained  through  the  day,  except 

*  The  fint  planUd  on  Jlonia  Islsnd  bj  lientenut  Bobcsoo. 
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the  dinner  hour,  nntil  siz  in  the  evening ;  tlien  I  retired  and  anchored 
lower  down. 

Next  morning  before  six  o'clock  the  flag-lieutenant  reported  to  roe 
that  an  assault  had  been  made  at  daybreak  by  our  troops  and  failed, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  I  had  a  note  in  pencil  from  the  general,  saying : 
"  We  attoropted  to  carry  Fort  Wagner  by  assault  this  morning  and 
reached  tho  parapet,  but  the  men  recoiled  and  fell  back  with  alight  loss." 

It  is  known  now  that  reenforceraents  had  been  hurried  to  the  island 
by  the  rebels,  and  had  entered  the  work  about  midnight. 

I  had  no  notice  whatever  of  the  general's  intent,  and  could,  there- 
fore, render  no  aid  in  time. 

Here  ended  the  first  part  of  the  enterprise  a^nst  Morris  Island.  It 
had  been  in  all  respects  a  anrpriae,  and  so  complete  that  the  rebels  do  not 
aeem  to  have  had  any  idea  of  it  until  the  day  before ;  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain they  were  then  aware  of  the  scale  on  which  it  was  to  be  conducted. 

Had  a  work  like  Wagner  crowned  the  sand-hills  of  the  south  end, 
we  could  not  have  established  our  position  on  the  island — even  a  sur- 
prise would  probably  have  been  out  of  the  question.  But  there  were  to 
bo  no  more  surprises — the  undertaking  was  to  be  completed  only  by  hard 
work  patiently  endured  in  the  trenches,  and  by  batteries  ashore  and  a3oat 

The  general  now  decided  to  make  a  second  assaolt  in  force,  and  to 
cover  it  by  some  light  batteries  established  at  diatances  varying  from 
one  thousand  to  seventeen  hundred  yards. 

While  the  preparations  for  this  design  were  going  on,  the  Monitors 
were  daily  at  work  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Wi^er  and  keep  down 
its  fire — the  gunboats  asusting  at  long  range. 

On  the  18th  July,  all  being  ready,  about  noon  I  led  up  in  the  Mon- 
tauk,  followed  by  four  Monitors  and  the  Ironsides,  anchored  at  twelve 
hundred  yards,  as  near  as  tho  state  of  the  tide  would  permit,  and  opened 
fire — the  gunboats  firing  at  a  greater  distance,  and  the  shore  batteries  also 
in  action. 

As  the  tide  rose  the  Montank  gradu^y  closed  in,  until  at  seven 
o'clock  she  was  about  three  haudred  yards  from  Wagner,  when  I  ordered 
grape  to  be  used.  Unable  to  endure  the  firo  of  the  vessels,  the  guns 
of  the  fort  were  now  silent,  and  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen. 

About  sunset  a  note  in  pencil  (rom  General  OiUmore  announced  his 
intention  to  assault,  but  it  was  quite  dark  before  the  column  reached  the 
work.  The  fire  of  the  vessels  was  continued  so  long  as  it  was  safe  for 
our  own  men  ashore,  but  ceased  when  the  darkness  made  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  Mend  and  foe.  The  rattle  of  musketry  soon  made 
known  the  commencement  of  the  assault,  and  continned  with  little  in- 
14 
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termisBion  until  9.30,  wben  it  censed,  and  then  came  the  painful  tidings 
of  our  defeat. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the  operation,  and  proved  that 
the  work  was  too  strong  and  too  pertinacionaly  defended  to  be  taken  by 
any  off-hand  blow.  The  slow  and  laborious  operation  by  trench  and 
cannon  only  were  capable  of  reducing  it 

And  here  I  may  remark,  that  in  this  ncces^ty  ia  to  be  found  a  prin- 
cipal canse  for  the  delay  in  reaching  Charleston  that  subacqaently 
ensued.  It  was  no  donbt  nnavoidable,  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no 
more  troops  could  then  be  spared  from  the  main  annies.  If  there  had 
been  sufficient  to  make  such  an  assault  as  would  have  overpowered  all 
opposition,  Wagner  might  have  been  carried  at  the  first  aesault,  Gre|^ 
would  have  yielded  immediately,  Sumter  would  soon  have  foUowed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  iron-clads,  untouched  by  severe  and  continoed 
battering,  would  have  been  in  condition  to  come  quickly  in  contact 
with  the  then  imperfect  interior  defences. 

The  rebel  movemente  clearly  indicate  that  they  admitted  the  imprac- 
ticability of  defending  MorriB  Island,  and  consequently  Sumter,  after 
our  position  on  it  was  fully  established  and  covered  by  the  iron-clads. 
They  only  sought  to  hold  the  island  long  enough  to  replace  Sumter  by 
on  interior  position;  hence,  every  day  of  defence  by  Wagner  was  vital 
to  that  of  Charleston. 

This  policy  was  saccessful  for  two  months  (lOth  July  to  7th  Sep- 
tember), and  gave  time  to  convert  Fort  Johnson  Irom  a  forlorn  old  fort 
into  a  powerful  earthwork — improved  by  the  esperienoes  of  Wagner. 
Moultrie  received  similar  advantages,  and  most  of  the  cannon  of  Sumter 
were  divided  between  Johnson  and  Moultrie.  Batteries  were  established 
aloTig  the  south  shore  of  the  channel  from  Johnson  toward  the  city ; 
and  thus  an  interior  defence  was  completed  which,  though  it  separated 
wore  widely  the  salient  and  principal  works  of  the  defence,  by  substitu- 
ting Johnson  for  Snmter,  yet  rendered  access  to  the  npper  harbor  far 
more  difficult,  because  a  more  powerful  fire  was  concentrated  from 
additional  batteries  upon  vessels  attempting  to  enter. 

And  thus  it  was  that,  even  after  Morris  Island  was  evacuated  and 
Sumter  dismantled,  the  fleet  roust  still  pass  the  fire  of  Moultrie  and  Bee 
to  find  itself  in  presence  of  a  formidable  earthwork,  supported  by  con 
tiuuons  batteries,  and  commanding  obstructions  more  difficult  than  any 
between  Sumter  and  Moultrie. 

The  real  nature  of  these  obstructions  was  not  suspected  antil  the 
winter  freshets  had  broken  away  and  floated  into  our  hands  a  fair 
specimen  of  them,  which  were  certainly  far  more  formidable  than  had 
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been  anticipated.  So  well  do  the  rebels  keep  their  connsel,  that  the 
best-informed  rcfngecB,who  had  been  constantly  eogaged  about  the  har- 
bor, appeared  to  know  as  little  about  them  as  we  did. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  engineers  toward  "Wagner  the  iron-clads 
played  an  importaut  part,  using  their  guns  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered,  as  shown  in  the  instances  quoted  on  page  213.  It  may  be 
leadily  conceived  that,  all  things  being  equal,  it  was  just  as  easy  for  the 
rebels  to  hare  worked  toward  our  position  as  it  was  for  our  troops  to 
work  toward  theirs.  But  there  was  a  serious  difference  in  the  fact  that 
the  cannon  of  the  iron-clada,  and  also  of  the  gunboats,  completely  enfi- 
laded the  entire  width  of  the  narrow  island,  and  absolutely  interdicted 
any  operation  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  In  addition,  when- 
ever their  fire  was  bearing  severely  on  our  own  workmen,  a  request  from 
the  general  always  drew  the  fire  of  the  vessels;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  failed  to  be  effective  in  any  instance.  As  a  consequence,  the  rebels 
were  restricted  to  Wagner,  and  were  powerless  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  trenches  that  were  at  last  carried  into  the  very  ditch  of  the  work, 
and  decided  its  evacuation  without  assault. 

The  day  before  the  contemplated  assault,  I  led  in  the  iron-clads  in 
force,  as  agreed  on,  and  battered  the  fort  all  day,  tearing  it  into  a  sand- 
heap.  The  next  morning  it  was  to  have  been  stormed,  but  the  enemy 
bad  fled :  they  foresaw  the  inevitable  result 

The  vessels  thus  shared  fully  with  the  army  in  the  operation  that 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  works  on  Morris  Island,  and  besides 
what  is  already  mentioned,  prevented  the  access  of  reSnforecmcnts  or 
their  accumulation  between  Wagner  and  Gre^.  The  boats  of  the 
squadron  were  also  engaged  on  picket  duty  by  night  along  the  sea- 
shore of  Morris  Island,  and  the  little  stream  on  its  inner  border. 

A  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines,  under  Captain  Parker,  par- 
ticipated in  the  practice  of  the  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter,  by  working  four 
navy  rifle-cannon,  landed  for  the  purpose. 

The  dnties  of  the  iron-clads  were  not  performed  under  idle  batteries. 
Tlie  guns  of  Wagner  never  failed  to  open  on  them,  and  fired  until  their 
crews  were  driven,  by  those  of  our  iron-clads,  to  take  shelter  in  the 
bomb-proofs.  One  of  these  cannon,  a  10-iucb,  left  deep  dents  on  every 
turret,  that  will  not  easily  be  effaced. 

The  operations  of  the  iron-clads  against  Morris  Island  were  appro- 
priately closed  by  a  severe  contest  with  Fort  Moultrie,  Batteries  Bee, 
Beauregard,  etc.,  to  relieve  the  Weehawken,  which  had  grounded  under 
their  fire,  and  was  finally  got  off  with  some  severe  injuries,  owi[ig  to  the 
Ming  tide  having  exposed  the  hull  under  the  overhang. 
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There  were  other  occasions  when  severe  conflicts  occurred  with  the 
rebel  works  on  Sullivan's  Islimd. 

And  besides  the  principal  attaclca  in  force,  there  were  few  da>'»  &om 
the  first  attack  on  Morris  Island  (July  10th)  to  its  evacuation  (Septem- 
ber 7th)  that  some  iron-clads  or  gunboats  were  sot  engaged  in  firing  at 
the  enemy's  works,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  labor  of  onr  troops  ashore,  as 
will  be  perceived  by  the  following  sample  from  the  record : 


T««I>  imgiigBd. 


ISiWmgner 

ITjRebel  batteries  oo  Morris  Island, 
to  direct  Are  froni  onr  batteries 
irbicb  opeaed  on  Sumter. 

18  Wsgner,  to  prerent  assault. . . 


Uontauk  (flu),  Troneides,  CBtskiU,  Nan- 
tucket, Weehawken,  Patapaco;  gaa- 
boBts  Paul  Jonea,  Ottaira,  Seneca,  Oiip- 
petra,  Wiisabickon. 

Naotacket,  Ottawa  (gunboat), 

Weebawken  (flag),  Ironsides,  CatskiU, 
UoDtauk,  PaUpscq^  Nantucket;  sua- 
boatg  Paul  JoDes,  Seneca,  Ottawa,  Dai- 
Cbing. 

Onnboats  Ottawa,  DuiChii^,  Paul  Jones. 

Weebawken,  Catskill,  Ottawa  (gunboat). 

Ironsides,  Patspsco. 

'-onsides,  Catskill,  Patapsco,  OtUwa  (gnn- 

OtUna'Cgunboat). 

"-^Unk,  Patapsco,  Catskill,  Weebawksn, 
iaaalc.  N'abant,  Marblehead  (gunboat). 
Ottawa,  Marbleboad  (gunboats). 
Montauk,  Marblehead  (gunboat). 
Martjlehead  (guaboat). 
Ottawa,  Marblehead,  Uahaaka  (gnnboata). 
PatopBCO,  Catskill. 
Ounboata   Dai-Cbing,   OtUwa,   Hahasko, 

WissahickoD,  Racer. 
GuDboats  Wissahickon,  Mahaska,  Ottawa, 

Dai-Ching,  Racer,  Dan.  Sniitb. 
MortaT4>oats  Racer,  Dan.  Smith. 
Weehawken,  Ironaidea,  Uonlauk,  Nabant, 

"     ■ ""  Patapaco  '      ■ 


"      SO.Rebel  batteries  OD  Morris  laland. 

"      31  Sumter  and  Wagner 

"      !2,W»gtier 

"      23  Sumter 

Sept.    liSumtcraad  obatnietlons 


1  Batteriea  oi 
8  Batteries  oi 


SnIIiTBD's  Island.. 

SuUiran's  Island.. 


Catskill,   f*asi- _,— ,   „- 

Caaaudaigua.  Mahaska.  Ottawa. 

TOn,  Wiaaahickoi^Dai-CbiDg,  Lodona. 

Ironsides,  Passaie,  weehawken;  gunboats 
WiaaahickoD,  Uahaaka,  Dai-Cbing,  Ot- 
tawa, Lodooa. 

Ironsides. 

Ironsides ;  gauboats  Mahaska,  Ottawa, 
Dai-Cbing,  Lodona. 

Ironsides,  Patapsco;  guuboata  Mahaska, 
Dai-Ching. 

Weehawken,   Ironsides ;    gunboat   Hon- 

Weehawken,  Montauk,  Paasaio,  Palapaoo, 

Weebawkeo.  Mootauk,  Passaio,  Patapsoo, 
Nahant.  Lehigh. 

Lehigh,  Nahant. 

Ironsides,  Weehawken,  Montauk,  Paasdo, 

'"  ihanl,  Lehigh. 
Ironsides.  Putapsco,  Lehigh,  Kahant,  Mon- 

>uk,  Weebawken  (ashore). 
Ironsides,  Patapsco,  Lehigh,  Nabant,  Uod- 
lank,  Weehawken  (aahore). 
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I  shall  now  briefly  comment  on  the  various  qnalitica  of  the  Monitors : 
Ist.  edacity  for  resistance.  2d.  Power  of  ordnance.  3d.  Draught  of 
water.     4th.  Speed,     fili.  NnmbcT  of  crew. 

EnduTar>et. — Dnring  the  operations  against  Morris  Island  the 
nine  iron'^Iads  fired  eight  thousand  projectiles,  and  received  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  (882)  hits.  Including  the  service  at  Sumter  in 
April  and  the  Ogeechee,  the  total  numVer  was  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-fonr  (1,194,)  distributed  as  follows: 


No.otSaoT.ri»p, 

1 

n 

1' 

^ 

™. 

„.,.. 

I 

188 
801 
41 
119 
170 
178 
2M 

i78 
28 
107 
278 

«33 

165 

4,439 

1B4 
88 
M 

IM 
58 
164 

14 

"sB 
36 
47 

61 

"ia 

i,as5 

«,jn 

8S2 

2Sfl 

56 

B...t4.r..»i   SH'Jl'P'* 


By  IroQBtdes 

ll-Inch,  bj  UoaitDn.. 
IB-incb,  bj  Mooitora. . 


Addilional  list  of  aetimu  in  uliieh  the  new  Ironiide*  wia  engaged  with  the 
rebel  batUrU*  in  ChartetUm  harbor  wftt'fc  reducing  Morrii  Itland. 


.™ 

Nu». 

tired. 

'^t 

„.„„. 

Object 

B.™*. 

ises. 

Fonfj. 

ia\j   H 

NewIroDBideB. 

SOS 

1,400 

?<irtW.KDer 

Aug.   2i 

»0 

4 

Sbipwu  under  wut; 
diBUDceTBHedrrom 

"        i 

"        6 



9 

48S 

),000 

1,600 

ilsoo 

Fort  Gregg.. 

Fort  Sumter 
Fort  Wagner 

Hits  from  GreBB  and 
Moultrie;  X^,  .t 
mchor. 

"        B 

3S 

i 

f.«(j^». 

Hit  froin  Oregfc. 

On  July  29th  the  Fassuc  engaged  Wagner,  and  on  August  31st 
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Moultrie.      On  September  8th  the  Passaic  (in  a  disabled  condition), 
Fatapsco,  Weebawken,  and  Nahant  enga^d  Monltrie. 

Of  the  eight  Monitors,  one  was  always  absent  at  Warsaw  (Nahant  or 
Nantucket),  to  blockade  the  rebel  ram.  The  Lehigh  did  not  arrive  nntil 
Angust  30th,  therefore  was  onlj  able  to  participate  in  the  operations  of 
the  remaining  seven  days,  but  did  good  work. 

For  some  time  only  five  Monitors  were  available  for  general  attack, 
and  then  six,  which  was  the  greatest  nnmber  disposable  at  any  one  time. 

The  consequences  of  the  protracted  firing  and  baid  usage  to  which 
the  Monitors  were  exposed  during  these  two  months  of  incesssnt  ser- 
vice, were  unavoidably  very  considerable  in  the  aggregate ;  and  the 
greater,  also,  that  all  rep^  which  coiild  possibly  be  dispensed  with  was 
postponed  to  the  conclnslon.  It  was  therefore  necessarily  exttinsive 
when  entered  npon.  The  battering  received  was  withont  precedent. 
The  Montank  had  been  strnck  two  htmdTcd  and  fonrteen  (3H)  times ; 
the  Weehawkcn  one  hondred  and  eighty-seven  (187)  times,  and  almost 
entirely  hy  10-incbshot.  "What  vessels  have  ever  been  subjected  to  such 
a  test )  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  need  considerable  repair  alter 
sustaining  such  severe  pounding  for  so  long  a  lime,  but  only  that  they 
could  be  restored  at  all  to  serviceable  condition.  The  force  of  the  10- 
inch  shot  must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.  Any  one  in  contact 
with  the  part  of  the  turret  struck  falls  senseless,  and  I  have  been  nearly 
shaken  off  my  feet  in  the  pilot-honse  when  engaging  Moultrie. 

All  the  little  defects  of  detail  were  marked  by  such  a  searching  pro-  . 
ceaa.     Decks  were  cut  through ;  cannon  were  worn  out ;  aide  armor 
shaken  ;  tops  of  pilotrhonses  crashed,  etc     But  all  these  were  reparable, 
and  no  vital  principle  was  seriously  touched. 

With  such  workshops  and  means  as  a  Northern  navy-yard  includes, 
the  repair  of  ail  Monitors  would  have  been  speedily  executed ;  but 
when  machinery,  tools,  labor,  and  material  have  aD  to  be  obtained,  as 
they  were  here,  from  a  great  distance,  there  was  of  necessity  con^d- 
erable  delay ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  not  admissible  to  withdraw  but  a 
portion  of  the  Monitors  at  a  time  from  the  blockade. 

The  additions  that  were  deemed  advisable  for  Btrengthening  the 
pilot-houses  and  turrets  were  also  put  on  at  tbb  time,  and  the  bottoms 
cleaned,  for  they  had  now  became  so  foul  with  oysters  and  grass  that 
the  speed  was  reduced  to  three  or  three  and  a  half  knots,  and,  with  the 
strong  tide  of  this  harbor,  added  considerably  to  the  difBculties  of  work- 
ing the  vessels  properly  under  fire. 

On  one  night  I  was  canght  by  heavy  weather  from  the  Eoutheast 
while  close  np  to  Sumter,  when  I  had  gone  to  attack  it ;  and  it  was  well 
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that  the  darkness  of  the  night  prcycated  the  elowness  of  oar  motion 
from  being  perceived  while  extricating  the  Monitors  from  their  position. 

Potear  of  Ordnance. — Each  turret  contains  two  guns,  and  froiq  the 
peculiar  facility  which  it  has  for  giving  direction  to  the  heaviest  ord- 
nance, DO  doubt,  arises  the  desire  to  make  these  of  the  heaviest  descrip- 
tion. How  far  other  considerations  should  control  the  character  of  the 
ordnance  is  neccsaanly  an  unsettled  question. 

To  strike  an  annorcd  ship,  it  may  be  beet  to  use  a  gan  capable  of 
the  greatest  power ;  but  whether  this  shall  be  derived  froni  a  projectile 
of  great  weight,  driven  by  low  velocity,  or  of  less  weight,  and  high  ve- 
locity ;  whether  it  shall  be  a  15-inch  gon,  fired  with  thirty-five  or  forty 
pounds,  or  a  13-iach,  fired  with  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  is  not  here  ma- 
terial :  the  wei^t  of  the  gun  for  either  purpose  will  not  vary  to  any 
important  degree.  But  in  operations  against  eartbworkei,  whose  mate- 
rial cannot  be  damaged  pennanently,  but  only  disturbed,  and  which  are 
only  to  be  dealt  with  by  keeping  dowQ  their  fire,  a  much  lighter  projec- 
tile would  be  preferable,  in  order  that  the  practice  may  be  as  rapid  as 
possible.  Hence  a  piece  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  10-inch  or  11- 
iuch  shot  and  shelL 

When  a  nnmbcr  of  Monitoni  arc  brought  together  it  woold  be  better 
also  to  bare  guns  of  like  kind  in  each  turret,  and  bring  into  action 
whichever  might  bo  preferable.  Each  of  the  Monitors  of  thia  squadron 
had  a  Id-incb  and  a  smaller  gun  (I  l-inch  or  8-incb  rifle),  and  hence 
the  rapidity  of  fire,  which  was  most  desirable,  was  not  attiuned.  Tliat 
this  was  due  to  the  calibre  of  the  gnn,  and  not  to  its  being  located  in  a 
turret,  may  bo  shown  by  one  notable  instance. 

November  9,  1863,  the  Montaok,  Captain  Davis,  was  engaged  in 
battering  Sumter.  In  so  doing,  the  11-iuch  gnn  fired  twenty-five  shells 
Bocceasively  in  one  hour,  of  which  twenty-one  hit  the  wall  of  the  fort 
aimed  at — distance  sixteen  hundred  yards.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one 
shell  in  2.4  minutes,  which  is  not  only  rapid  but  also  exceedingly  accu- 
rate practice  There  is  no  reason  why  another  ll-inch,  if  placed  in  the 
adjoining  caniage  (instead  of  the  15-inch),  could  not  have  been  fired  in 
the  fame  time,  at  which  rate  that  Monitor  would  have  delivered  an  II- 
inch  shell  every  1,2  minute.  The  rates  of  fire  reported  for  the  Iron- 
BxAea,  by  Capt«n  Rowan,  are — 
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It  win  be  perceived,  that  for  a  ehort  space  of  time  the  frigate  deliv- 
ered a  shell  from  each  gun  id  1.74  mimite,  for  three  honrs  ia  2.8S  min- 
utes, mid  it  is  believed  that  a  fire  could  be  sustained  at  the  rat«  of  1.33 
minute.  The  last  rate  is  therefore  possible,  but  I  am  sore  it  would  be 
difficult  to  snstain  it  long  with  mnch  regard  to  good  aim  and  consider- 
able distancea ;  and  I  believe,  ou  the  whole,  that  for  every  practicable 
purpose  there  would  be  all  desirable  rapidity  of  fire  from  tlie  11-inch  in 
turret  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  presnmed  that  there  will  be  eqaalitj  of 
ordnance  power  in  the  same  number  of  ll-incb  guns  as  to  rapidity  of 
fire,  whether  in  a  turret  or  broadside. 

Draught  of  Waltr. — The  Monitors  of  the  Passaic  class  draw  about 
eleven  and  a  half  (ll-O  feet  of  water  when  properly  trimmed.  Un  this 
coast  tea  and  eleven  feet  is  the  most  convenient  dniu^t  of  water  for 
penetisting  all  the  principal  sounds  and  rivers  and  navigating  them  to 
My  eitent,  A  greater  draught  restricts  a  vessel  in  movement,  and  in 
many  instances  eiclndes  her  from  several  porta,  except  under  very  fii- 
vorable  circumsLincek 

Speed. — The  upeed  of  the  Monitors  is  not  great  (ecvon  knots),  bnt 
it  is  quite  respectable  with  a  clean  bottom,  and  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  Ironsides.  Their  steer^^e  is  peculiar,  bnt  when  understood  and 
rightfully  managed,  not  difficult  to  control  They  pivot  with  celerity 
and  in  less  space  than  almost  any  other  class  of  vessel 

Number  of  Men. — The  number  of  men  required  to  woA  thorn  and 
the  gnus  is  only  eighty,  which  is  very  moderate. 

In  common  with  all  iron^clads,  the  scope  of  vision  ia  much  restricted, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  in  such  vessels  apertures  of  any  size  must  be 
avoided.  There  are  some  other  defects,  but  they  are  not  inherent,  and 
it  is  believed  are  susceptible  of  being  remedied  wholly  or  in  part.  So 
much  for  the  Monitors. 

The  Ironsides  is  a  fine,  powcrfiil  ship.  Her  armor  has  stood  heavy 
battering  very  well,  and  her  broadside  of  seven  11-inch  guns  and  one 
8-inch  rifle  has  always  told  with  signal  efiect  when  opened  on  the 
enemy.  Draught  of  water  about  16^  to  16  feet  Speed  six  to  seven 
knots,  and  crew  about  four  hundred  and  forty  men. 

The  defects  of  the  vessel  are  the  unplatod  ends,  which  arc  conse- 
quently easily  damaged  by  a  raking  fire,  and  involve  the  rudder  and 
screw  more  or  less,  while  she.  can  return  no  fire  in  either  direction. 
This  was  particularly  and  frequently  inconvenient  in  attacking  the  works 
on  Moms  Island,  for  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide  vessels  tail  nearly 
across  the  channel,  and  present  bow  and  stem  to  the  beach  of  Morris 
Island,  so  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  delay  placing  the  vessel  in 
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position,  and  at  othere  she  would  swing  around  very  awkwardly  wlien 
engaged. 

Hie  Monitors,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  equally  well  defended 
OD  all  sides,  and  coald  fire  in  any  direction.  The  Ironsides  was  also 
open  to  descending  shot,  and  her  Bcope  of  fire  too  mnch  restricted  by 
badly-placed  ports. 

The  desire  for  comparison  which  rages  just  now  can  easily  be  satis- 
fied by  bringing  the  above  data  into  juxtaposition. 

Just  as  they  are,  the  IronsideB  is  capable  of  a  more  rapid  and  con- 
centrated fire,  nbicb,  under  the  circumstances,  made  her  gune  more 
effective  than  the  15-inch  of  the  Monitors.  On  the  other  band,  she  was 
restricted  by  draught  to  the  mid-channel,  was  very  Tnlncrable  to  a  ra- 
king fire,  and  the  direction  of  her  own  guns  was  very  limited  laterally. 

The  Monitors  could  operate  in  most  of  the  channels — could  direct 
their  fire  around  the  whole  circle — and  were  almost  equally  well  de- 
fended on  all  sides. 

The  defects  in  both  classes  of  vessels  are  ausceptible  of  being  reme- 
died partially  or  entirely.  The  defence  of  the  Ironsides  could  be  made 
complete,  and  that  of  the  Monitors  equally  so.  The  armament  of 
the  Monitors  could  be  perfected  so  as  to  give  all  desirable  rapidity  of 
fire,  but  by  no  contrivance  could  the  Ironsides  be  enabled  to  use  much 
heavier  guns  than  those  mounted.  Yet  when  such  changes  were  made 
as  experience  has  suggested,  there  still  would  remain  to  the  Monitora 
the  lighter  draught,  choice  of  guns  from  the  heaviest  to  the  lightest,  de- 
fensibility,  and  direction  of  fire  around  the  whole  circle ;  consequently 
the  ability  to  carry  a  heavy  battery  into  the  least  depth  of  water,  with 
equal  power  of  offence  and  defence  in  any  direction,  and  that  with  half 
the  number  of  guna  carried  in  broadside  by  another  vessel. 

The  comparison  now  made  is  to  be  understood  as  having  relation  to 
existing  circumstances,  and  not  at  all  intended  as  conclusive  in  regard 
to  the  general  merits  of  irou-clads. 

It  is  in  this  bcums  that  the  action  of  the  Navy  Department  is  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  one  class  of  vessels  over 
another. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  designed  to  adopt  any  one  style  exelu- 
dvely,  for  of  the  three  vessels  first  ordered  two  were  of  the  ordinaiy 
broadside  class — the  Ironsides  and  the  Galena.  The  latter  was  quickly 
proved  to  be  absolutely  inefficient,  and  so  must  any  armored  steamer  of 
that  size.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  plates  of  less  than  four  and  a 
half  (4^)  inches  cannot  stand  the  shock  of  heavy  projectiles,  and  vessels 
BO  armored  must  be  of  considerable  tonnage. 
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I  preaamo  the  DepartmeDt  only  intended  to  bnild  aucU  Teeaela  as 
were  best  adapted  to  the  service  at  tlie  scene  of  war. 

Keeping  in  view  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case,  which  required 
light  draaght  and  great  ordnauco  power,  it  appeara  that  the  eelectioa  of 
the  Department  conld  not  have  been  more  judicious  in  prcrerring  a 
nnmbcr  of  Monitors  to  operate  from  a  heavy  frigate  as  a  base ;  and  if 
the  intent  of  the  Department  conld  have  been  carried  out  in  regard  to 
nnmbers,  we  should  now  have  been  in  entire  possession  of  the  coast 
from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  New  Orieans,  including  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  etc 

Many  defects  of  both  classes  are  easily  remediable,  bnt  some  of  those 
in  the  Monitors  could  only  be  determined  by  the  test  of  battle;  before 
that,  approximation  only  was  possible. 

What  other  style  of  vessel  conld  the  Department  have  chosen ! 
Certainly  none  that  has  been  bnUt  by  English  or  French  naval  authori- 
ties. Tlie  Warrior  and  her  class  are  exceedingly  powerful,  but  could 
not  get  within  gunshot  here.* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little  navigable  water  on  this  coast 
which  K  not  accessible  to  the  Monitors.  They  commaAd  supremely  all 
that  is  near  the  shore,  and  cannot  themselves  be  reached  by  vessels  of 
heavier  draught  So  that,  when  there  was  some  reason  to  apprehend  the 
appearance  of  certain  rams  in  this  quarter,  I  assured  the  Department 
that  the  iron-clads  could  maintam  position  so  long  as  coal  and  provi- 
sionu  lasted. 

It  may  appear  that  I  speak  too  positively  on  the  subject,  bnt  some 
experience  with  them  certMnly  gives  a  right  to  do  so.  With  a  single 
exception,  I  have  been  on  board  a  Monitor  in  all  the  principal  actions, 
and  the  recurrence  of  casualties  to  the  fleet-captains  f  near  me  shows 
that  I  was  in  s  eitiiation  to  judge.  I  was  once  in  the  Ironsides  in  an 
attack  on  Moultrie  and  Sumter.  I  have  also  watched  the  behavior  of  the 
Monitors  at  anchor  through  all  the  phases  of  winter  weather  in  this  ex- 
posed sitnation. 

The  completeness  with  which  four  little  Monitors,  supported  by  an 
iron-clad  IHgate,  have  closed  this  port,  is  well  worth  noting. 

■  According  U>  Rear-Admiral  Paris,  the  French  Gloire  draws  28  feet ;  the  British 
Warrior  26  feet ;  (he  Blnck  Priace  23^  feet ;  even  tlioae  of  inferior  class,  Defeocc 
and  RcsibUdcc,  draw  24  feet  Not  one  of  these  vessels  could  cross  the  Charlcscon 
bar,  and  would  be  perfectly  impolent  to  render  the  least  service  in  any  of  the  opeMt- 
tions  now  being  carried  on. 

f  Captain  George  W.  Rodgers  was  next  ahead  when  killed  off  Wagner,  and  his 
successor,  Captain  Badger,  had  his  leg  broken  b;  an  iron  splinter  in  the  attack  dq 
Sumter. 
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Very  soon  after  entering  the  roads  I  advanced  one  Uositor  welt  up 
toward  tbe  inner  debouches  of  the  northern  chanDels,  supported  hj 
adotber.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July  an  finglish  steamer  at- 
tempted to  run  in,  and  having  eluded  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  outside 
blockade,  no  doubt  indulged  in  the  beUcf  that  all  danger  waa  past  But 
the  gallant  Captain  Bodgers  was  in  advance  that  night  with  the  Cat- 
slciU,  and  a  shell  sent  auddcaly  by  bim  ahead  of  the  culprit  steamer  sig- 
nified no  escape.  In  despair  or  alarm  the  latter  grounded  on  a  sboal, 
and  her  wreck  bas  since  served  as  a  warning  to  like  evil-doers.  Two  or 
three  steamers  that  were  in,  managed  to  get  out  immediately  after,  and 
one  or  two  may  have  gotten  in,  for  tbe  crews  of  the  Houitors  were  often 
too  fatigued  then  with  a  day's  battle  to  keep  watch  at  night ;  but  there 
ended  the  business  as  such,  and  for  several  months  not  a  vessel  has 
passed  in  or  out 

These  four  Uonitors,  who  thus  keep  wateh  and  ward,  muster  eight 
(8)  gnus  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  (820)  men,  which  is  almost  in- 
significant in  contrast  vrith  tbe  work  done. 

I  have  thus  put  on  paper  the  general  impresdonB  now  uppermost, 
but  very  hastily  and  under  great  pressure  of  business,  wbicb  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  Buch  imperfections  as  may  have  inadvertently  occurred.  "With 
more  leisure  I  could  do  fall  justice  to  this  interesting  subject 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  A.  Dablorbn, 
Rtar-Admirul,  Commanditig  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 
Son,  QiDBOK  Wkluss,  Sturetarj/  <tf  (S«  Iffatcy^  WadwRgton,  D.  0. 

EEAE-iDMntAl.  POHTEe's   VIEWS   UPON  IBON-OLADS. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  made  a  visit  to  Cincin- 
nati to  examine  the  iron-clads  there,  and  sec  what  prospect  there  was 
of  getting  some  of  these  vessels  into  immediate  service. 

It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  the  boats  at  Cincinnati  are  not 
finished,  as  I  am  certain  they  would  accomplish  all  that  can  be  done  by 
Monitors.  No  complaint,  however,  can  be  justly  made  against  the  con- 
tractors for  want  of  activity  in  the  performance  of  the  work  on  these  boats. 

When  I  visited  Cincinnati  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  no  preparations 
were  then  made  to  commence  these  vessels.  Now  they  are  in  a  ^r 
way  of  being  completed,  and  I  think  can  all  be  put  in  tbe  water  and 
ready  to  operate  against  an  enemy  by  the  first  of  June. 

When  the  Government  do  get  these  boats,  they  may  rest  astmred  of 
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receifing  as  good  Monitor-built  Teasels  as  have  yet  been  contracted  for ; 
for  thongb  I  bare  i)Ot  seen  laaaj  to  whicL  I  can  compare  thein,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  in  workmnnship,  model,  and  probably  in  speed,  these 
vessels  will  be  eqaal,  if  not  saperior,  to  any  Monitors  yet  bnilt,  at  least 
of  those  that  I  have  seen.  I  can  only  draw  comparison  between  these 
and  the  first  Ericsson  Monitor,  which  I  was  sent  by  order  of  the  D&- 
partmeut  to  examine.  I  remember  pronounciog  that  vessel  "  a  perfect 
success,"  "  and  capable  of  defeating  any  thing  that  then  floated."  I 
was  looked  npon  at  that  time  as  something  of  an  enthusiast,  as  my 
opinions  were  widely  at  variance  with  those  of  some  scientific  gentle- 
men. The  results  have  justified  me  in  forming  a  high  estimate  of  tha 
Monitor  principle,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  on  oar  Western  waters 
we  can  build  them  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  in  the  workshops  of  the 
North.  No  better  proof  is  wanted  of  the  ability  of  the  West  to  snpply 
all  demands  of  the  Government  for  iron-clad  vessels  tban  is  given  in 
those  building  at  Cincinnati.  The  work  is  perfect  in  eveiy  re«pcct,  and 
put  t<^cther  so  well  that  it  may  be  compared  to  joiner's  work.  The 
hulls  arc  as  strong  as  can  possibly  be  desired,  the  speed  will  be  good, 
and  the  only  fault  in  the  vessels,  if  they  have  any,  is  the  "  overhang  " 
aft,  which  is  of  no  consequence  in  a  emooth  sea,  but  must  be  injutions 
when  the  Monitors  have  to  go  from  port  to  port. 

The  nearest  to  completion  of  these  Monitors  is  one  of  those  in  the 
Greenwood  building ;  she  can  be  laonched  iu  a  month,  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  when  finished,  could  commence  at  Cairo,  and,  going  down  the 
river,  could  destroy  every  vessel  we  have  on  these  waters,  unless  they 
took  advantage  of  their  greater  speed  and  run  away.  The  heaviest  and 
best  vessel  we  have,  the  Benton,  would  stand  a  poor  chance  against  the 
Monitor  alluded  to.  If  she  failed  to  sink  the  Benton  with  shot,  she 
could  surely  do  it  with  her  beak  or  ram,  which  is  not  the  least  formi- 
dable thing  about  ber;  this  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  the  Benton  is  a 
very  formidable  vessel,  and  since  she  has  been  under  my  command  has 
been  stnick  130  times  in  the  hull,  without  any  apparent  damage.  Three 
of  the  Monitors  at  Cincinnati  are  on  the  improved  Ericsson  plan,  while 
the  two  light-draughts  building  at  the  Hamilton  Works  are  to  be  sub^ 
melted  when  going  into  action.  I  do  not  like  that  as  well  as  the 
Ericsson  model,  as  there  is  more  machinery  about  them  than  is  desir-. 
able ;  simplicity  of  arrangement  being  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  ves- 
sels-of-war.  The  plan  of  these  Iatte^mentioned  vessels  is  a  good  one, 
provided  their  armor  and  backing  is  strong  enough  to  stand  heavy  shot, 
which  I  think  will  be  the  case  if  they  only  encounter  the  ordinary  rifle 
projectile. 
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From  the  inforoiatioii  receired  from  the  different  o£Qcere  I  have  sent 
on  duty  at  various  times  to  the  points  where  these  iron  vessels  are  build- 
ing,  the  same  favorable  report  is  made  of  their  cfBciency,  and  the  good 
work  that  ia  being  put  on  them ;  and  in  six  months  we  will  have  a  fleet 
of  vessels  that  will  keep  this  river  ngainEt  the  fleets  of  the  world,  and  be 
enabled  to  carry  the  war  Into  the  enemy's  quarters,  where  there  is  any 
thing  like  an  equality  in  gnns.  I  think  too  mnch  has  been  expected  of 
Monitors  heretofore,  and  the  fact  that  two  or  three  of  them  were  not 
able  to  overcome  obstacles  formidable  enough  to  keep  out  a  large  fleet 
of  three-deckers  has,  in  a  measure,  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic (who  generally  know  little  or  nothing  about  such  matters)  in  them. 

Bat  the  Monitors,  for  harbor  defence,  are  just  as  valuable  as  they 
were  on  the  day  when  the  first  one  drove  the  leviathan  "  Merrimack " 
back  to  her  hole,  and  saved  the  honor  of  the  nation.  I  am  sure  that 
Monitors  would  have  done  much  better  on  this  river  than  the  old  Pook 
gunboats  did,  which  were  built  for  temporary  patposes  only,  or  until 
Monitors  could  take  their  places.  Earthworks  on  elevated  positions  are 
difficult  to  silence,  it  is  true,  except  by  a  concentrated  fire  of  many  guns, 
and  Monitors  are  not  well  provided  in  numbers.  No  vessels  have  been 
more  successfiil  than  the  Mississippi  gunboats,  whenever  they  have  been 
called  on  to  attack  such  works.  Still  they  were  very  deficient  in  one 
respect,  as  they  were  very  vulnerable,  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  proved 
that  in  the  end  the  Monitor  principle,  Irom  its  invulnerability,  wA  the 
only  thing  that  could  he  safely  depended  on.  For  this  reason  I  often 
wished  that  I  had  been  provided  with  one  good  Monitor,  with  which,  at 
certain  times,  I  could  have  accomplished  more  than  with  a  fleet  of  such 
boats  as  we  have  here. 

A  new  boat,  the  Ozark,  has  just  arrived  here.  As  &r  as  her  turret 
is  concerned  she  is  all  right,  but  her  bull  is  too  high  out  of  water,  and 
she  lacks  more  than  three  inches  of  iron  on  fifteen  inches  of  oak.  I 
have,  moreover,  noticed  that  where  there  is  a  hackiog  of  wood  covered 
with  S-incb  iron,  and  that  iron  with  wood  again,  the  resistance  of  the 
latter  will  prevent  halls  of  hcavjr  size  from  entering  the  iron.  In  fact,  it 
is  hardly  indented.  This  was  particularly  demonstrated  in  the  passage 
of  the  fleet  past  Vicksbuig,  when  it  was  necessary  to  take  every  precau- 
tion to  insure  success  and  prevent  injury  to  the  steamers.  Heavy  logs, 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  were  hung  perpendicularly  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  close  together,  and  so  secured  that  no  shot  could  strike  the 
side  without  passing  through  the  logs.  Bales  of  hay  were  also  packed 
over  the  decks  and  stems  in  snfBcient  thickness  (it  was  supposed)  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  shot.    Suffice  it  to  say,  the  pressed  hay  was 
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no  protection  whatever  ag^st  shot  or  Bhcll.  They  passed  throngh  four 
or  five  bnlcB,  and  very  much  endangered  the  vessels  by  setting  the  hay 
on  fire.  "Wherever  the  projectiles  of  the  enemy  struck  the  logs,  they 
did  no  fiirther  damage ;  they  would  pass  through  the  logs,  strike  the 
iron  without  leaving  more  than  an  indentation,  and  glance  off.  Many 
instanceB  of  narrow  escapes  cottid  bo  mentioned,  where  the  vessels  were 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  the  wood,  and  in  no  instance  were  the  ves- 
sels damaged  where  the  logs  were  properly  placed.  Tlie  incidents  of 
that  night — the  passing  of  the  Vicksbni^  batteries — snggested  to  me 
the  idea  of  first  having  a  heavy  bacldng  of  wood,  then  a  layer  of  iron, 
and  then  a  covering  of  wood  over  the  iron,  which  will,  I  am  convinced, 
make  a  vessel  perfectly  shot-proof.  I  notice  that  the  idea  is  not  an  ori' 
ginal  one,  but  has  been  discovered  and  recommended  by  several  persons. 
There  arc  two  vessels  in  this  squadron,  the  Lafayette  and  Choctaw, 
which  give  proof  of  the  value  of  heavy  backing  to  iron.  Th  ese  vessels 
were  built  with  heavy  frames,  covered  on  the  ontaide  with  gutta-percha, 
and  then  with  a  light  thickness  of  iron.  "Whenever  these  vessels  have 
been  struck  on  the  iron  where  the  wood  backing  was  heavy,  they  re- 
sisted the  shot  of  heaviest  calibre ;  but  where  the  backing  was  light,  shot 
went  in  at  one  side  and  out  at  the  other.  The  defence  of  gutta-percha 
was  not  of  the  slightest  nse ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  detriment  and 
fdded  very  much  in  destroying  the  vessels  by  rot  It  is  bo  much  extra 
wei^t  that  the  vesseb  have  to  carry,  without  deriving  the  Elightest 
benefit  from  it.  The  money  that  built  the  Lafayette  aud  Choctaw 
would  have  built  three  Monitors  of  such  a  model ;  that  one  Monitor 
would  have  destroyed  both  of  the  first.  1  would  here  state  that  these 
two  vessels  will  only  be  serviceable  for  a  short  time,  as  they  arc  already 
showing  signs  of  weakness.  They  are  not  very  serviceable,  have  not 
speed  enough,  and  are  too  unwieldy  for  rams,  and  in  some  parts  are 
very  vulnerable.  Tliey  have,  however,  fine  machinery,  and  when  they 
wear  out  it  can  be  fitted  to  better  hulls.  I  consider  these  vessela  only 
as  temporary  espedients,  to  give  way  to  the  Monitor  class,  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  built. 

Another  class  of  vessels  in  this  squadron  deserves  mention,  as  show- 
ing the  different  e^ipcdients  resorted  to  to  open  and  defend  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  I  allude  to  the  Tuscumbia,  Cliillicotlie,  and  Indianola. 
Two  of  these  have  been  tried  nnder  batteries,  and  the  Indianola  in 
battle  njainst  vessels,  and  have  shown  that  the  Monitor  principle  only 
was  the  right  one.  Their  turrets  were  in  no  instance  found  impenetra- 
ble to  the  heavy  rifled  shot,  aud  besides  they  were  soon  damaged  in 
their  wheels,  which  afiorded  fine  tai^ets  for  the  caeiny  to  fire  at      Still, 
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two  of  tbeae  vesBels  remained  imder  fire  aa  long  as  any  Monitors  have 
been  known  to  rem^n  at  one  time,  and  if  they  did  not  come  np  to  the 
Monitors  in  invulnerability,  they  accomplished  all  tbnt  was  required  at 
the  time,  viz.,  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  stronghold.  The  buildera 
never  claimed  that  they  sboold  be  considered  more  than  temporary  ex- 
pedients with  wbicb  to  harass  tbe  enemy ;  and,  taken  in  that  sense, 
they  certainly  may  be  considered  very  good  vessels,  and  have  fairly  re- 
paid all  tbe  money  spent  on  them,  taking  into  consideration  tbe  work 
tbey  have  done. 

Ab  to  approving  of  any  of  tbe  above-mentioned  styles  of  gunboat, 
as  part  of  a  permanent  system  of  national  defence  to  be  adopted  in  tbis 
country,  that  I  cannot  do.  Any  professional  man  who  will  lay  aMdo 
his  prejudices  caused  by  the  discomforts  incident  to  tbe  Monitors,  must 
admit  that,  as  a  harbor  defence,  tbey  are  tbe  best  and  only  vessels  to  be 
built ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  sec  every  harbor  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  an  enemy  penetrating,  supplied  with  two  or  three 
of  these  floating  batteries.  If  they  have  not  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  where  fifty  guns  to  one  was  opposed  to  them, 
and  where  they  had  to  contend  with  obstructions  placed  in  their  way 
impossible  to  be  removed,  it  in  no  way  detracts  Irom  their  well-earned 
reputation  for  efficiency.  They  have  done  at  Charleston  what  no  other 
vessels  ever  bnilt  amid  possibly  liave  accomplished ;  and  though  the 
Army,  as  nanal  when  combined  operations  are  carried  on,  has  monopo- 
lized all  tbe  honors,  it  is  a' very  certain  fact  that  the  Monitors  held  their 
own  as  no  other  vessels  conld  have  done,  and  under  their  shelter  the 
Army  was  enabled  to  perform  its  work  successfully. 

I  hope,  sir,  you  will  excuse  the  unreasonable  length  of  this  commu- 
nication on  tbe  subject  of  the  Monitors ;  hat  I  know  their  value  when 
properly  used,  have  felt  the  want  of  thcin  so  much  at  times,  that  I  would 
have  exchanged  several  even  of  the  best  of  my  vessels  for  one  of  them, 
properly  fitted.  I  have  seen  a  whole  army  kept  at  bay  for  the  want  of 
one  of  these  little  "  shot-proofs,"  and  have,  now  and  then,  been  tempted 
to  do  foolish  things,  in  hopes  of  accomplishing  what  I  deemed  imprac- 
ticable. The  Cincinnati  was  sunk  when  my  own  judgment  told  me  it 
was  wrong  to  plaee  her  where  I  was  called  upon  to  order  her.  With  a 
single  Monitor  results  would  have  been  very  different ;  and  on  that  day, 
instead  of  having  a  vessel  sunk,  the  right  wing  of  our  army  would  have 
gained  a  position  commanding  tbe  most  important  works  in  and  about 
Vicksburg.  Ynlnerable  as  tbis  vessel  was,  it  would  not  have  done  for 
the  Navy  to  hesitate,  when  the  Army  thought  thers  hum  a  prospect  of 
tueeett. 
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In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  mo  to  express  tbe  hope  that  the  West  may 
be  converted  into  a  large  workshop  for  the  building  of  fatare  Monitors 
of  all  sizes.  I  Icnov  of  no  part  of  the  Union  nhere  the  work  can  be 
done  better  or  quicker, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 
David  D.  Forteb,  Rear-AdmiraL 
Hon.  Giniotr  Wkllks,  Secrttary  of  the  Navy,  WcuhingUya,  D.  C. 


EXTEACrS    FBOM    MB.    J.    SCOTT    BUSSELL'S    WOBK    ON    KATAL 
ABCH  ITECrU'RE. 

Mr.  Russell  saya  of  "the  modem  American  fleet:"  It  is  a  creation 
altogether  original,  peculiarly  American,  and  admirably  adapted  to  tbe 
special  purpose  which  gave  it  birth.  Like  moRt  American  inventions, 
use  baa  been  allowed  to  dictate  terms  of  construction ;  and  purpose, 
not  prejudice,  has  been  allowed  to  rule  invention. 

The  ruling  conditions  of  construction  for  the  inventors  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  were  these :  the  vessels  must  be  perfectly  shot-proof — they 
must  fight  in  shallow  water — they  must  be  able  to  endure  a  heavy  sea, 
and  pass  through  it,  if  not  fight  in  it. 

The  American  iron-clad  Navy  is  a  child  of  these  conditions.  Mini- 
mum draft  of  water  means  minimum  extent  of  surface,  protected  by 
armor;  perfect  protection  means  thickness  to  resist  the  heaviest  shot, 
and  protection  for  the  whole  length  of  the  ship ;  it  also  means  perfect 
protection  to  guns  and  gonncTB.  Had  they  added  what  our  legators 
exact,  that  tbe  ports  shall  lie  in  the  ship's  side,  nine  feet  above  the 
water,  the  problem  might  at  once  have  become  impossible  and  absurd; 
but  they  wanted  the  work  done  as  it  could  be  done,  and  allowed  tbe 
conditions  of  success  to  rule  the  methods  of  conatniction. 

The  conditions  of  success  in  the  ^ven  circumstances  were  these : 
that  you  should  not  require  the  sides  of  the  ship  to  rise  much  above  the 
water's  edge ;  that  you  should  not  require  more  protection  to  the  guns 
than  would  contain  guns  and  gnnners ;  that  yon  should  be  cont«nt  with 
as  many  guns  as  the  ship  could  carry,  and  no  more. 

To  do  the  work,  therefore,  the  full  thickness  of  armor  required  to 
keep  out  the  enemy's  shot  was  taken,  but  the  ship  was  made  to  rise  a 
few  inches  nbove  water,  and  no  more ;  and  bo  a  narrow  strip  of  thick 
armor,  all  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  ship's  side,  gave  her  complete 
protection.  Thus  the  least  quantity  of  thickest  aimor  did  inost  work  in 
protecting  the  ship,  en^nes,  boilers,  and  magazine.  Next,  to  protect  the 
guns,  a  small  circular  fortress,  shield,  or  tower,  encircled  a  couple  of 
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gnus ;  and  if  fonr  guns  were  to  be  carried,  two  Buch  tnrrcta  carried  the 
annament  and  contained  the  gunners.  Thus,  again,  weight  of  armor 
was  spared  to  the  attnost,  and  so  both  ship  and  armament  were  com- 
pletely protected. 

But  the  consequences  of  these  condirions  ace  such  as  we,  at  least  f^r 
sca'^oing  Hbips,  would  relnctantly  accepL  The  low  ship's  side  will,  in 
a  sea-way,  allow  the  sea  to  sweep  over  the  ship,  and  the  waves,  not  the 
Bailors,  will  have  possession  of  the  declc  Tbe  American  accepts  the 
conditions,  removes  the  sailors  from  tbe  deck,  allows  tbe  sea  to  have  its 
way,  and  drives  bis  vessel  through,  not  over  tbe  sea,  to  ber  fighting  des- 
tination by  Eteam,  nbaodoning  sails.  The  American  also  cheerfdlly 
accepts  tbe  small  round  turret  as  protection  for  guns  and  men;  and 
pivots  them  on  a  central  turn-table  in  the  middle  of  bis  ship,  rai^g  his 
port  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  water,  and  then  fighting  his  gan 
through  an  aperture  little  lai^r  than  its  muzzle. 

By  tbuB  frankly  accepting  tbe  conditions  he  could  not  control,  the 
American  did  bis  work  and  built  his  fleet.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  tbe 
American  Monitor  class,  with  two  turrets  in  each  ship,  and  two  guns  in 
each  turret,  is  a  kind  of  vessel  that  can  be  made  fast,  sbot-proo^  and  sear 
proof.  It  may  be  uncomfortable,  but  it  can  be  made  secure.  The  sea 
may  possess  its  deck,  but  in  the  air,  above  the  sea,  the  American  ruses  a 
platform  on  tbe  level  of  tbe  top  of  bis  turrets,  which  he  calls  his  hurricane 
deck,  whence  be  can  look  down  with  indifference  at  the  waves  fmitless- 
ly  foaming  and  breaking  themselves  on  the  abandoned  deck  below.  His 
vessel,  too,  has  the  advantage,  as  he  thinks  it,  of  not  rolling  with  the 
wares ;  so  that  he  can  take  his  aim  steadily  aud  throw  his  shot  sorely. 
Thus,  if  be  abandons  much  that  we  value,  be  secures  what  he  values 
more. 

I  think  I  have  reoBOu  to  know  that  the  American  tarret«hips,  of  the 
larger,  class,  with  two  turreta  and  four  guns,  are  successful  vessels — suc- 
cessful beyond  the  measure  of  our  English  estimate  of  their  success. 
Like  so  many  American  inventdons,  they  are  severely  subject  to  tbe 
conditions  of  use,  and  successfiil  by  tbe  rigidity  and  precision  with 
which  they  fit  the  end  aud  fulfil  tbe  purpose  which  was  their  aim. 

Plate  138  contains  lou^tudinal  section,  deck  plans,  and  cross  section 
of  tbe  original  American  Monitor  of  Captun  Ericsson — tbe  first  turret- 
ship  that  distii^isbed  herself  in  action,  having  to  engage  with  her 
single  torret  and  pair  of  guns  a  large  broadside  ship  of  much  heavier 
tonnage  and  annament,  which  she  thoroughly  defeated. 

Captain  Ericsson,  tbe  builder  of  the  Monitor,  has  long  been  distin* 
guisbed  equally  in  England  and  America.  He  was  known  as  the  builder 
IS 
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and  doBigncr  of  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  engines,  in  the  original 
competition,  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  IdTerpool  and  Mandies- 
ter  Railroad  ;  he  was  afterward  distinguished  in  the  introduction  of  the 
screw  propeller  in  steam  navigation,  and  he  baa  crowned  hia  career  by 
the  anccesaful  construction  of  the  class  of  turretpships,  which  appear  to 
haveheen  taken  up  with  avidity  and  prosecuted  with  energy  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government;  and  during  the  course  of  their  sad  civil  war,  the 
Monitors  appear  to  have  rendered  to  the  Federal  side  very  important 
services.  The  dcMgn  of  these  veflsels  has  about  it  all  the  characteristica 
of  American  audacity.  Every  conventJonality  of  the  ship  has  been  de- 
spised and  discarded ;  in  the  sailor's  sense  of  the  word  there  is  nothing 
"shlp-flhape"  abont  this  original  Monitor;  everything  is  unusual.  She 
has  ndther  keel,  nor  bilges,  nor  bulwarks.  She  is  very  nearly  a  London 
bridge,  covered  by  a  great  horizontal  platform  of  timber,  projecting 
beyond  ber  deck,  and  descending  below  the  water-line.  This  great 
upper  platform  in  no  way  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  under-ship  which 
carries  it ;  it  is  obviously  meant  to  shelter  the  mdder  and  tiie  stem  from 
every  attempt  to  damage  them  by  collision.  At  the  bow  the  entire 
hull  is  equally  protected  by  the  overhanging  platform  of  the  deck,  and 
the  whole  upper  works  of  the  ship  are  covered  with  thick  iron  armor  on 
both  sides,  and  the  wooden  deck  is  protected  by  iron  plates.  The  rud^ 
dcr  is  a  balanced  rudder,  and  the  ship  is  propelled  by  a  single  screw ; 
the  boilers  are  the  double-tier  boilers,  of  the  ordinary  construction,  with 
four  sets  of  flues.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arrangements  of  the  tuiret 
;iro  very  different  from  Captain  Coles's  arrangements.  The  whole  turret 
is  on  the  upper  deck,  exposed  to  shot;  it  is  not  carried  on  a  revolving 
sot  of  rollers,  but  is  pivoted  on  the  centre,  which  seems  to  carry  most  ot 
its  weight  by  means  of  an  iron  trussing,  from  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended, and  it  slides  on  a  smooth  metal  plate  lying  on  the  deck.  The 
turret  is  worked  by  a  small  pair  of  donkey-engines,  working  on  tooth- 
gear,  and  the  ports  are  covered  by  hanging  blocks.  Like  our  turret, 
the  Monitor  shield  has  two  guns  worked  parallel  to  each  other  on  slides. 
The  manner  in  which  these  turrets  were  afterward  improved  and 
matured  by  experience,  is  shown  in  plate  139,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Captun  Ericsson  rendered  great  service  to  his  country  by  inventing  at 
once,  and  snccessfuUy  introducing,  a  class  of  vessela  peculiarly  suited  to 
action  in  their  inland  waters  and  shallow  navigations;  and  when  we 
consider  the  extreme  rapidity  which  attended  the  execotion  of  the  pro- 
ject, we  must  say  that  the  ori^al  Monitor  was  a  remarkable  anccess, 
and  that  she  was  a  type  of  an  entirely  now  class  of  war-ship.  It  is  curi- 
ons  and  instructive  to  observe  how  differently  the  system  haa  been 
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doveloped  in  America  and  in  England:  in  the  one  case  tbe  sndden 
abandonment  of  all  the  conventionalities  of  a  ehip,  and  in  the  other 
the  stndions  retention  of  old  forms  and  ways,  admitting  the  innovatioa 
with  the  greatest  possible  amonnt  of  relnctauce  and  seeming  aversion. 
But  it  U  almost  always  so  with  the  Americans,  who  love  a  thJDg  because 
it  is  new,  even  withoat  any  other  recommendatioii ;  and  with  tlie  English, 
who  begin  by  hating  a  novelty,  whatever  be  its  merita. 


LGTEEB   OF  DONALD  llACKAY. 

CtSKoa  QvJLD,  Etq.,  Editor  Comtiureial  SuSetiri,  Sott&n,  Matt.  : 

Dbab  Sir  :  According  to  my  promise,  I  berewith  famish  you  with 
a  few  filets  relating  to  the  English  and  French  iron-elad  fleets,  which  I 
hare  recently  inspected,  and  find  many  vessels  completed  which  daring 
previous  visits  were  in  process  of  construction,  the  names  and  particn- 
lara  of  which  I  gave  yon  in  former  letters  several  years  ago.  I  also  saw 
several  new  iron-clads  in  progress,  differing  materially  in  construction 
and  armor  fkim  the  first.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  those 
iron-clad  fleets  fiilly  meet  my  views  as  to  efficiency  and  sea  service,  as 
stated  in  my  previous  commnnications  to  yon. 

While  viewing  these,  their  style  of  constmction,  cqnipment,  ete,,  I 
felt  proud  that  onr  Navy  Department,  since  1861,  have  constructed, 
built,  and  equipped  an  iron-clad  fleet,  both  for  home  defence  and  sea- 
going service,  more  powerful  than  alt  the  iron-clad  navies  of  the  world ; 
and  I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Government,  as  a  profitable  and  judi- 
cious eipenditnre,  and  one  which  will  prove  to  be  the  strongest  guar- 
anty of  peace  and  jnst  neutrality,  a  continuance  of  building  and  adding 
to  onr  iron-clad  sea-going  fleet,  thus  keeping  pace  with  other  nations. 

I  can  allude  with  pride  to  that  wonderfdl  prodaction  of  human  ge- 
nius, the  Bonderbei^,  now  in  the  process  of  construction  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Webb,  of  New  York.  I  have  personally  inspected  all  the  iron-clads 
of  England  and  France,  but  I  have  not  seen  one  of  them  which  in  origi- 
nality of  design,  power,  and  completeness  of  detail,  be(^  to  compare 
with  her.  She  combines  the  impregnability  of  the  tuiret  system  with 
the  advantages  of  the  broadudes  and  ends,  lu  short,  she  can  bring 
gnns  to  bear  from  every  point  of  the. compass  without  changing  her  po- 
sition. From  the  ^pearance  of  her  model  it  is  evident  to  me  that  she 
must  be  an  excellent  searboat,  of  superior  speed,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  great  size,  easily  mam^ed.  It  is  sud  she  will  cost  over  (3,000,000 ; 
but  this  is  not  high  when  compared  with  the  sums  lavished  upon  the 
large  iron-clads  of  the  Old  World,  which  are  ihr  inferior  to  her  as  a  ves- 
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wl-of-war.    I  consider  her  a  match  for  a  fleet  of  euch  Teasels  as  some  of 
tbe  best  produced  in  France. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  tlie  Honorable  Secretary,  la  his  report,  has 
recommended  the  enlargement  of  onr  navy-yards,  work-shops,  dry-docks, 
etc. ;  also  a  bnilding-yard  of  proper  size  for  the  constraction  and  fitting 
complete  of  tbe  largest  iron-clad  ships ;  for  the  machineiy  and  furnaces, 
for  fo^ng  and  rolling  plates  equal  in  Nze  and  thickness  to  those  used 
by  the  English  Navy.  In  this  way  we  would  get  the  finest  qoalities  of 
iron,  BO  essential  for  armored  shlpe.  A  plate  of  the  best  quality  of  lami- 
nated iron,  four  inches  thick,  will  protect  a  ship's  side,  and  resist  solid 
shot  equal  to  the  common  manuiaclnred  plates  of  sis  inches  in  thick-  . 
ness.  This  test  was  made  in  England.  I^u^  quantities  of  iron  for 
both  hull  and  armor,  made  by  different  contractors,  which  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  quality,  I  have  seen,  condemned  in  England.  I  be- 
licre  that  the  means  and  bcilities  for  the  manufacturing  of  iron  plates 
and  annor  should  be  owned  by  and  onder  the  control  of  the  Gorem- 

Orer  forty  large  wooden  screw-sbips  without  armor  are  under  con- 
struction now  in  the  GoTemment  yards,  and  many  are  well  adfanced 
toward  completion.  The  halls  were  designed  by  Mr.  John  Lenthall, 
chief  of  tbe  buiean  of  construction  and  repurs,  on  the  Alabama  principle 
for  speed,  and  the  motive  power  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Isherwood,  chief  of 
burean  of  steam  en^eering.  Having  inspected  those  ships  and  their 
macbineiy,  I  hare  no  beutation  in  saying  they  will  be  the  fastest  war 
ships  in  the  world.  The  class  canying  the  two  lOO-inch  cylinders  will 
attain  a  regular  sea'^oing  speed  of  npward  of  fifteen  knots. 

With  all  that  we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  increasing  of  our 
Navy,  I  see,  with  omr  Honorable  Secretary,  one  fearful  deficiency  in  basins 
or  dry-docks.  Supposing  that  we  had  a  hard  naval  engagement,  resulting 
in  the  damaging  of  many  vessels,  we  have  only  dry-docks  enough  to  re- 
pur  a  few  ships,  and  for  this  reason  we  wonld  at  once  become  compara- 
tively weak  at  sea ;  md  this  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  onr  early 
attention.  Both  France  and  England,  while  adding  to  the  strength  and 
number  of  their  ships,  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  their  dry-docks 
and  ba^ns.  Unless  we  adopt  this  system,  the  additions  to  our  ]7avy  so 
liberally  appropriated  for  by  Congress  will  aviul  but  little.  The  French 
dry-docks  contain  space  sufficient  for  fifty  of  the  lai^est  class  ships  at 
one  time,  and  England  is  fast  approaching  this  also. 

On  Mr.  E.  J.  Beed's  accession  to  the  chief  constmctorahip  of  the 
British  Navy,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  authorized  him  to  alter  some  of 
the  small  classes  of  wooden  ships  (partially  built,  still  on  tbe  stocks) 
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for  aimor  plating,  on  a  plaa  proposed  by  biraeelf  for  new  vessels  of  3,000 
tons.  The  conversion  of  tbcee  into  iron-clads  by  the  nev  constructor 
was  lather  a  difBcult  task,  and  sliould  not  be  expected  to  equal  new 
designs,  yet  they  proved  to  be  very  successful  seai^oiog  ships.  The 
Enterprise  was  the  first  taken  in  band.  She  carriea  ber  armament  and 
armor  at  somewhat  less  than  tbe  contemplated  dranght  (sixteen  feet), 
and  steaming  only  one-fourth  of  a  knot  less  than  other  vessels  of  her 
class  carrying  no  armor  at  all.  Her  armor  is  four  and  a  balf  inches 
thick,  and  extends  over  tbe  whole  length  of  fhe  boll  at  the  water-line, 
and  over  a  battery  of  four  heavy  guns  carried  amidships.  A  year  ago 
she  was  ordered  on  general  service  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  tbe 
first  British  man-of-war  that  passed'  the  Striutfl  of  Gibraltar  witb  the 
new  broad«de  six  and  a  balf  ton  naval  guns,  firing  100-pound  round 
shot  with  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder,  having  previously  been  pro- 
nounced by  Admiral  Sidney  'Dacres,  tbe  commander-in-chief  of  tbe 
Channel  squadron,  after  many  sea  trials,  tbe  best  iron-clad  in  the  navy, 
Hs  regarded  seagoing  qualities,  accommodation,  ventilation,  etc. 

Tbe  conversion  of  the  Research  followed  the  Enterprise,  and  difiering 
from  the  latter  cbiefiy  in  tbe  fact  that  the  upper  deck  was  lowered  in 
the  former,  and  the  armor  continued  up  to  it  inst«ad  of  the  armor  at 
the  ends  being  a  mere  narrow  belt  This  would  no  doubt  make  the  Re- 
search a  stronger,  more  enduring  ship  in  action,  but  it  has  made  her  a 
comparatively  wet  vesesel  in  a  sea-way,  although  many  officers  of  our  own 
Navy  who  have  had  experience  in  our  Monitors,  would  perhaps  consider 
her  efficient  when  they  learn  that  her  upper  deck  is  four  and  a  half  feet 
above  tbe  water  at  its  lowest  point ;  that  the  whole  length  of  the  deck 
is  protected  by  bulwarks  six  feet  high,  and  that  in  the  central  thirty-six 
feet  of  the  ship's  length  she  carries  a  fised  solid  batt«ry  up  to  a  height 
of  eleven  and  a  half  feet,  at  which  height  it  is  decked  over  with  sheet 
iron,  covered  with  fonr-inch  planking. 

The  Favorite,  a  ship  of  3,000  tons,  and  the  Zealous,  of  nearly  4,000, 
were  next  taken  in  band  and  converted  by  plans  of  the  chief  con- 
structor, both  being  wooden  ships  and  answering  well  so  far  as  they 
have  yet  been  tried ;  although  in  the  case  of  the  Zealous,  as  in  that  of 
the  French  ships  Magenta  and  Solferino,  there  is  a  laigo  exposed  portion 
of  the' wooden  hull  before  and  abaft  the  battery  which  would  no  doubt 
be  ^eedily  set  on  fire  in  action.  Still,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
tbe  ofiensive  and  defensive  powere  of  these  vessels  as  at  present  con- 
structed, and  what  they  would  have  been  if  completed  on  their  original 
designs  as  mere  unprotected  wooden  hulls. 

A  great  improvement  over  the  first  iron-clads  was  a  plan  of  Rear- 
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Admicsl  B.  S.  Bobinson,  Comptroller  of  the  British  Navy,  in  securing 
the  niddei^head  and  steering  apparatus  jrom  the  direct  impact  of  shot. 
The  confidence  which  Admiral  Robinson  had  in  the  soundness  of  the 
views  of  the  new  constnictor  led  the  Admiralty  to  call  npon  him  to  de- 
sign two  powcrihl  frigates,  Lord  Warden  and  Lord  Clyde,  of  a  new 
class,  and  of  4,000  tons.  These  ahips  are  each  pierced  with  gnn-ports 
on  the  main  deck  from  stem  to  stem,  and  are  armor-plated  throngfaont, 
the  plates  being  carried  np  over  a  topgallant  forecastle,  to  protect  two 
guns  firing  ahead  on  the  upper  deck,  in  addition  to  others  firing  forward 
and  aft  on  the  mun  declc  Unlike  nil  the  other  armor-clad  ships  of  the 
British  Navy,  llierefore,  these  two  carry  fonr  powerfbl  gnns  firing  ahead 
in  the  line  of  theii  keel,  which  would  no  doubt  render  them  most  for- 
midable examples  of  what  is  known  in  England  as  the  "  end-on "  sys- 
tem. The  armor  of  these  ships  is  five  and  a  half  inches  thick  at  the 
waterdiue,  and  six  inches  (in  two  thicknesses  of  four  and  a  half  and  one 
and  a  half  inches)  over  the  battery  deck.  These  ships,  however,  being 
of  wood,  and  armed  with  a  large  number  of  guns,  not  of  the  liurgest 
class,  did  not  fully  represent  the  views  of  the  chief  conatmctor,  and  ae- 
cordin^y  Le  handed  in  at  the  tame  time  the  design  of  another  ship,  to 
be  bnih  of  iron  and  to  carry  a  less  number  of  very  powerful  gnns  under 
the  protection  of  armor  of  onnsnal  thickness.  ^Ous  design  was  also 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  ship  to  be  built  called  the  Bellcr- 
ophon — a  name  which  has  already  become  identified  with  the  finest 
specimen  of  an  iron-clad  fiigate  yet  produced  in  Great  Britain. 

So  great  was  the  simplification  introduced  into  the  design  of  this 
ship,  that  she  was  floated  out  of  dock  within  twelve  months  from  tlie 
laying  of  the  keel,  with  several  hundreds  of  tons  of  armor  already  upon 
her  udes,  and  in  five  or  six  months  afber  she  was  taken  down  the  Med- 
way  to  the  Nore,  for  a  preliminary  trial  of  lier  en^es  and  screw,  with 
her  armor  plating  entirely  completed,  and  many  of  her  fittings  well  in 
hand.  In  addition  to  6-inch  armor,  this  ship  is  formed  with  a  double 
iron  skin,  which  has  been  found  to  add  very  much  to  the  rousting 
power  of  her  hull.  She  is  armed  with  12-ton  guns,  is  to  steam  14  knots, 
and  tnms  under  the  action  of  her  balanced  rudder,  which  is  of  the 
American  plan,  more  handily  than  wiy  other  ship  in  the  navy.  Next, 
the  Pallas  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  British  com- 
merce from  the  American  "  Alabomas"  and  "  Florid&s."  She  was  built 
of  wood,  at  Woolwich,  and  is  a  short,  fast,  handy  ship,  and,  like  the 
Bellerophon,  is  full  rigged  for  sealing  purposes.  The  armor  plating 
is,  of  course,  much  inferior  in  strength  to  the  Bellerophon,  and  her  gnns 
much  fewer  in  number.    The  whole  of  these  ships  (Lord  Clyde,  Lord 
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Warden,  Bellerophon,  and  Pallaa)  are  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
and  will  speedily  proceed  on  their  sea  trials 

Soon  after  the  commeD  cement  of  these  ehips,  Mr.  E.  J.  Boed  received 
his  ofiBciat  appointment  of  chief  constrnctor  of  the  Navy — ^he  bang  at 
the  time  about  thirty-three  years  of  age — attuning  this  position  solely 
by  the  merit  of  the  plans  submitted  by  him  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
highly  approyed  by  them.  After  his  offieial  appointment,  his  first  ves- 
sels  were  the  two  iron-clad  gunboats,  Tiper  and  Vixen,  which  being  of 
a  very  light  draught  of  water,  afforded  but  little  scope  for  obtaining 
superior  qualities.  The  water-line  and  the  engines  of  these  veesels  are 
protected,  but  the  only  cover  given  to  the  guns  is  a  transverse  bulkhead, 
through  which  the  guns  fire  over  a  forecastle  deck.  Each  vessel  is  fitted 
with  two  screw  propelters,  supported  by  separate  dead  woods,  so  that 
the  stem  is  double.  The  Viper  is  built  wholly  of  iron,  and  the  Viien 
with  iron  frames  and  wood  planking  outside,  to  enable  the  bottom  to  be 


The  Penelope  is  also  a  double«crew  ship  of  iron,  but  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  being  nearly  8,000  tons.  Her  armor  will  be  similar  to  the 
Bellerophon's,  but  of  less  extent,  and  she  is  to  draw  hut  16  feet  of  water. 
Her  cabins  are  to  accommodate  an  admiral  and  his  sta^  and  she  is  iO' 
tended  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This  ship  is  but  jusfc  begun 
at  the  Pembroke  Dock-Yard,  South  Wales. 

The  Hercules  will  succeed  the  Bellerophon  at  Chatham,  differing 
from  her  but  little,  except  that  her  armor  is  to  be  of  a  more  ponderous 
character.  The  outside  armor  plates  are  9  inches  thick  ;  then  come 
12-inch  teak-logs,  then  a  double  iron  skin  1^  inches  thick,  then  10-inch 
iron  frames,  filled  in  solid  with  teak,  then  18  inches  of  teak-logs;  next 
to  these  and  supporting  them,  another  iron  skin,  three-quarters  inch 
thick,  this  skin  being  finally  supported  by  iron  frames  8  inches  deep. 
A  target,  constructed  in  this  manner,  has  been  fiied  at  with  the  most 
powerful  13-ton  guns,  with  extreme  charges  of  ponder  and  steel  pro- 
jectiles, but  even  the  first  iron  skin  was  not  penetrated.  It  is  thought 
that  even  the  20-toD,  600-poander  gun,  will  not  penetrate  it;  hat  Uiis 
is  about  to  be  tried. 

A  very  powerfiil  iron-clad,  designed  by  Mr.  Reed,  for  the  Snitan  of 
Turkey,  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  to  be  named  the 
"Turkestan,"  completed  the  list  of  iron-clad  ships  designed  by  him 
during  two  and  a  half  years  that  he  has  been  assodated  with  the  Adou- 
ralty. 

In  addition  to  the  iron-clads,  however,  a  fleet  of  1,000-ton  wooden 
ships,  to  steam  thirteen  knots  and  carry  a  couple  of  heavy  and  a  couple 
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of  light  gnus,  have  been  designed  by  the  chief  conatrnctor  aod  built  hj 
the  Admiralty,  the  remarkable  feature  ahont  them  being  that  they  are 
only  abont  one  half  of  the  length  of  fleet  wooden  sloopa  nov  bnild- 
icg  by  the  United  States  GoTernneut  These  Bloops,  known  as  the 
"  Amazon  "  class,  are  single  ecrew-vessels ;  and  in  addition  to  them  a 
small  donble-screw  vessel,  named  the  Plover,  of  only  660  tons,  and 
without  armor,  has  been  laid  down  at  Deptford.  A  paddle  steamer, 
called  the  Helicon,  has  also  been  bnilt  from  plans  of  the  constructor, 
and  has  ^ren  good  resolts — steaming  a  knot  an  hoar  faster  in  smooth 
water  than  a  similar  ship  constructed  by  private  parties,  and  nearly  a 
knot  and  a  half  faster  in  a  sea-way. 

The  latest  work  of  the  chief  constrnctor  of  the  British  Navy  has 
been  to  design  a  fleet  of  iron  transporta  for  conveying  troops.  These 
will  be  noble  ships,  380  feet  long,  4fl  broad,  drawing  20  feet  of  water, 
and  to  steam  at  14  knots,  carry  1,350  troops,  women,  and  children,  and 
200  officers  and  seamen  on  board.  These  ships  will  cost  about  £300,- 
000  each,  or  one  million  pounds  sterling  for  the  five.  They  are  build- 
ing in  private  yards,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  coming  year.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  British  Navy  within  two 
and  a  half  years : 

ENGLISH  ASMOB-PU.TED  BHIFB. 
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Lord  Clyde 

Lord  Warden 

Belleropbon 

67   S 

67  8 

68  1 

Turkestan 

80   0 

EiirmpRisB.— Wooden  hull ;  plating  41-10^68  thick;  196  tons  used.  Nitureof 
backing— a  iroodea  sbip  with  side  19^  Inches  thick ;  h*s  4  6f-ton  gODS  on  msin 
de«k.    Na  of  crew,  129 ;  messured  mile,  trial  speed,  in  smooth  aea,  9.9  knots. 

Bubahch. — PlatiDg  H  inches  thick ;  862  tons  used.  Wooden  ship,  with  aie  10 
inches  thick ;  4  61-ton  guns  on  main  deck.  Number  of  crew,  18B.  10.4  knots 
measured  trial  speed  in  a  smooth  sea. 

FivoBrrt, — Plating  4}  inches  thick ;  560  tons  used.     Wooden  ship,  with  side  !6 
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loehes  tliick;  S  6t-toa  rifled  guns,  tiDd  3  110-poander  Armstronga  on  main  deck. 
Namb^of  creir,  SOO.     Trial  ipeed,  measured  mile  insmooUi  sea,  ll.T  knots. 

Puiia. — Plating  4^  inchea  thick ;  BflO  Iods  used.  Wooden  ahip,  vltb  ^de  23 
incliea  tbick.  Armed  with  4  6i-tOD  rifled,  and  2  llOiKiunder  Anoetrongs.  Number 
of  crew,  S2B.    Id  tmootb  tea,  trial  speed,  per  measured  mile,  I8(  knots. 

ZuLons.— Plating  4}  iDchM  thick;  791  Iodb  used.  Wooden  ship,  with  ude  S0( 
inches  Uiick.  Armament,  16  S^ton  rifled  guns  on  main  deck,  and  4  IlO-pounder 
AnDStroDga  on  upper  deck.  Number  of  crew,  ISS.  Trial  speed,  per  measated  mile, 
Id  smooth  se«,  12  knots. 

IionDCLTDi. — Plating,  put  4(,  part  D^i  inches  tliick ;  I,ST9  tons  used.  A  wooden 
ship,  with  side  81f  iocbee  thick.  Armed  with  30  fl^-ton  rifled  guns  on  mua  deck, 
and  4  1  lO-pounder  Armstrongs  on  upper  deck.  Number  of  crew,  GOt.  Trial  speed, 
per  measured  mile,  in  smooth  sea,  IS.T  knots. 

LoBD  Wauiik. — Plating,  and  the  other  particulaTB,  same  as  the  "  Lord  Gjde." 

BiUEBOPBON. — Iron  bull;  plaUng  6  Inches  thick;  1,080  tons  used ;  backing  of 
10-inch  leak.  Armament,  10  SO&pounders,  12  tons;  2  llO-pounden,  bow;  3  da 
sfl — nuking  10  guns  on  main  deck,  and  in  addition,  I  40-pounder  Armstrong  on 
upper  deck.  Number  of  crow,  G£fi.  Id  smooth  sea,  trial  speed  per  measured  mile, 
14.2  knots. 

Tu'EB. — Iron  hull ;  4}  Inch  plaUng ;  180  tons  used ;  backing  lOinch  teak.  Ann. 
ameot,  2  lOO-pounders,  6i  tons,  and  2  howitzers,  all  on  aitja  deck.  Number  of  crew, 
80.    Trial  speed  in  smooth  sea,  9.2  knots. 

Vixjo'.— Hull  both  of  wood  and  iron ;  thickness  of  plating,  etc.,  all  same  as  the  Viper. 

PENELora. — Iron  hall ;  plating  part  S  and  port  6  inches  thick.  Number  of  tons, 
OSO.  Backing,  part  10  and  part  11  inches  thick,  of  teak:  Anaament,  on  main  de«k, 
2  lOO^Kiundera,  SJ  tons,  and  2  bowitzera ;  on  upper  deck,  1  40.paundei'  AiTDStrong. 
Number  of  crew,  8B0.    Trial  speed,  per  measured  mUe,  in  smooth  sea,  1S.3  knots. 

Hebcctld. — Iron  hull;  plating  of  6,  8,  and  9  inches  thickness  i  1,426  tons  of  do. 
used ;  teak  backing,  both  10  and  13  inches'  tblcknesa.  Armament,  10  SOO^tounders, 
IS  tons,  on  main  deck,  and  3  e4-pounder9  on  upper  deck.  Number  of  crew,  GSO. 
Trial  speed  in  smooth  sea,  by  measured  mile,  1S.2  knots. 

TDREsariK. — For  the  Turkish  Oofeniment.  Iron  hull;  plating  8  inches  thick, 
with  both  10  and  Il-inch  teak  backing;  2,09s  tons  of  plating  nsed.  Mttindeck 
armament,  28  T-ton  guns;  upper  deck  do.,  4  T-ton  guns.  Number  of  crew,  6S0. 
Trial  speed  in  smooth  sea,  IB  kdUa. 
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Xbe  Hdiocn  bu  2  SO-pounileT  AmiMrong  guns  on  m^  deck,  Number  of  crew, 
es.    ^leed,  14^  knots. 

The  FloTer  hu  1  lOO-ponndct  Sf-ton  gun,  and  2  40-ponnilm  Amutrongs  on  tha 
upper  deck.    Number  of  crew,  80.    ^)eed,  II  knots. 

The  otheiB  h»ve  for  armament  2  100-poundec  flj  tons,  and  3  ei^Knmden,  all  on 

main  deck. 
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Their  aimamoit  obnabta  mdti  of  S  40.poDnder  Armationg  guns  on  i^per  deck. 
Dumber  of  crew  to  each,  200.    Speed,  14  knots. 

In  the  foregoing  tables  the  speed  ia  per  meaanred  mile  in  smooth 
eea,  vitboot  armament  or  stores  on  board.  The  following  ia  a  table  of 
the  Rrench  Iron-clad  Navy  at  the  present  time : 

IBON.GAeED  SHIPS   OF   FRANCE. 
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THE  DDTSBEin  CLAS8Ea  OF  HONTTOBB. 


OPnOOH  OF  THE  BUSSIAIT  ABUIBAL. 

Bejecting  the  bigb  sidcB  of  vessels,  to  cover  which  thonsands  of 
pounds  of  iron  woold  bo  required,  the  inventor  of  tlie  Monitor  has 
gained,  in  comparison  with  other  armored  vessels,  the  following  advan* 
tages: 

Mrst.  A  comparative  cheapnesB  in  construction. 
Second.  The  insigDificance  of  target  presented  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
Third.  The  saCetj  of  the  eubmerged  part  of  the  vessel  from  shots. 
Fourth.  The  possibility  of  using  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibres,  and 
capability  to  give  great  thickness  to  the  turrets  imd  side  armor  easier 
than  it  could  be  done  on  armored  vessels  of  other  systems. 

The  system  of  Captain  Ericsson  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  the 
tnrreted  system  of  Captiun  Coles.  The  latter  places- his  turret  on  a  com- 
mon vessel  vrith  pretty  high  sides,  for  the  protection  of  which  by  armor, 
as  was  mentioned  before,  an  enonnons  weight  of  iron  is  required. 
Those  are  the  advantages  presented  by  Captain  Ericsson's  system.  In 
relation  to  the  execution  of  details,  the  firet  Monitor  presented  an  exten- 
sive field  for  improvement.  The  famoos  action  in  Hampton  Boads  at 
the  be^ning  of  1862  compelled  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  choose  this  system  of  vessels  for  coast  defence  in  preference  to  others. 
Five  ta^  vessels^f-war  very  nearly  became  victims  to  the  Merri- 
mack, but  were  rescned  by  the  timely  anival  of  the  smal]  Monitor, 
which  forced  the  Merrimack  to  leave  the  field  of  battle. 

In  reference  to  artillery,  the  choice  of  the  American  Government  fell 
on  the  16-inch  Rodman  gun.  Up  to  that  time  the  largest  guns  used  in 
the  Navy  were  11-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  but  the  Monitor  system  is  able  to 
use  the  lai^est  guns,  the  defeating  force  of  which  is  more  efiectual  than 
that  of  the  ll-inch  guns. 

From  that  time  it  may  he  said  that  this  chua  of  vessds  is  sufBciently 
tried  in  America.  We  will  briefly  bring  forth  some  of  the  most  noted 
occasions  in  which  their  merits  were  exhibited.  In  order  of  lime  the 
following  favorable  news  concerning  Monitors  tran^ired :  First  was  the 
report  by  Commodore  Eodgers  of  the  storm  encountered  by  him  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  board  the  Monitor  Weebawken.  This  renowned 
naval  officer  went  to  sea  in  tow  of  a  steamer  in  the  same  way  as  aU 
Monitors  generally  make  their  sea  voyages.  Near  the  capes  of  the  Del- 
aware, perceiving  the  approach  of  a  storm,  Commodore  Eodgers  sent 
his  companion  to  the  nearest  port,  determined  to  remain  at  sea  himself 
to  test  the  Monitor  mider  these  ciicninstances. 

In  his  report  he  pnusee  the  qoalities  of  the  Weehawken  observed  by 
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him  during  tbc  stonn.  The  other  Monitors  have  repeatedly  made  sea 
paaeagcB  daiiag  the  tempeataoas  ninter  time.  Ont  of  their  number  only 
the  first  Monitor  was  lost,  and  that  from  causes  more  or  less  accessory. 

After  this  we  have  the  iutelligeiico  of  the  action  on  the  Ogeechee 
(gainst  sand-batteries ;  the  distance  was  from  400  to  600  fathoms,  im* 
pediments  preventuig  a  nearer  approach ;  several  other  vessels  armed 
partly  with  mortars  participated  In  the  action.  The  fortifications  were 
completely  demolished,  though  repaired  during  the  night  The  absence 
of  land  forces  prevented  the  driving  of  the  enemy  out  of  the  forts,  aa 
the  execution  of  the  artillery  alone  at  a  distance  of  400  fathoms  was 
insufficient  for  that  pnrpos&  One  of  the  enemy's  cniiscra,  the  Nashville, 
attempted  to  break  through  the  Monitors,  but  a  15-inch  shell  decided 
her  fote. 

Thereupon  follows  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  A  careful  study  of 
this  affair  shows  that  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Monitors  were  more 
or  less  of  a  light  character.  Many  weak  points  were  discovered,  also 
many  defects  requiring  alterations  on  the  vessels  already  built,  and  some 
changes  in  those  that  were  in  process  of  bnUding ;  but  the  main  princi- 
ple on  which  the  system  of  building  these  vessels  was  founded  came  ont 
of  this  effective  trial  with  a  complete  triumph. 

The  nest  trial  was  of  a  real  naval  character — a  combat  between  two 
iron-clads,  the  Monitor  'Wcehawken  agiunst  the  Atlanta.  On  both  sides 
much  was  expected  from  the  issne  of  this  battle,  hut  almost  the  first 
shot  from  the  16-tnch  gun  of  the  Wcehawken  decided  the  a&ir  in  her 
fiifor. 

The  Monitors  continue  to  play,  if  not  the  principal,  still,  however,  an 
important  part  at  the  siege  of  Charieston.  Continually  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  tbe  enemy  for  several  months,  they  obstinately  occupy  their  posi- 
tion in  an  almost  open  roadstead,  mtuntaining  a  successful  blockade  ot 
Charleston.  All  these  circumstances  cerUunly  speak  a  great  deal  more 
for  the  usefulness  of  the  Monitors  than  against  them.  The  last  accident 
to  the  Wcehawken,  which  unexpectedly  fonndcred  in  the  midst  of  a 
whole  sqaadron  of  similar  vessels,  while  at  an  anchorage  at  which  those 
vessels  have  remained  so  long  a  time  with  impunity,  is  not  investigated, 
and  it  may  be  will  only  show  that  these  vessels  require  particular 
precautions  and  care,  and  that  it.is  imposrible  to  treat  them  as  common 
vessels. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  substance  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  tbe 
Monitors. 

In  Russia,  the  Navy  Department,  in  the  person  of  his  highness  the 
General  Admiral  and  his  nearest  assistants,  did  not  cease  to  follow  from 
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the  be^pnimig  the  trials  of  Bnnorcd  ship-building  in  other  States,  but 
with  prudent  cantioa  it  was  decided  not  to  do  any  thing  until  the  new 
vessels  had  beeu  aufBciently  tested.  In  consequence,  after  the  first 
battle  between  iron-clad  vessels  in  America,  the  Navy  Department  im- 
mediately sent  out  there  Heveral  officers  belon^g  to  different  braaches 
of  the  naval  service  to  study  tiiose  new  vcssela  on  the  spot.  Those  per- 
sons fulfilled  the  commisdon  with  which  they  were  chuged  in  the  most 
successful  manner.  Their  reports  confirmed  the  Navy  Department  in 
its  conclusions  that  out  of  all  known  systems  of  iron-clads  the  Uonitor 
was  preferred  for  our  coast  defences,  especially  in  our  shallow  waters. 
The  protection  of  Cronstadt,  our  principal  naval  port,  an  object  of  con- 
stant and  particular  solicitude  of  our  Navy  Department,  presents  bc^des 
such  local  conveniences  for  the  use  of  those  vessels  as  cannot  be  found 
everywhere.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  several  vessels  were  commenced 
on  the  exact  model  of  the  American  Monitors.  These  vessels,  destined 
eiclusively  for  the  protection  of  Cronstadt,  rapidly  and  successfully 
move  to  completion.  All  the  improvements,  the  necessity  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  experience  in  America,  will  be  introduced  on  our  vessels, 
and  it  is  expected  that  those  vessels  will  be  a  very  effective  and  neces- 
sary addition  to  our  land  defences  of  Cronstadt. 

At  the  same  time  the  Navy  Department  did  not  neglect  to  adopt  all 
measures  to  provide  the  new  vessels  with  the  most  perfect  artillery ;  and 
we  hope  that  onr  dngle-tnrreted  vessels,  representing  the  exact  copy  of 
the  American  Monitors,  will  be  armored  with  formidable  artillery,  com- 
bine all  the  new  improvements,  and  give  satisfactjon  to  all  the  demands 
of  contemporary  military  science. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  did  not  stop  on  one  system  excluuvely. 
With  prudent  calculation,  concentratjng  all  our  efforts  on  meaus  exclu- 
sively defensive,  we  shall  have  at  the  same  time,  besides  the  Monitois,  a 
few  iron-clad  vessels  representing  models  of  alt  the  principal  systems 
now  in  use,  and  which  could  be  adapted  to  onr  exclusive  and  local  con- 
dition. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  we  have  before  us  an  ext«nuve  and  vast 
road  for  the  further  study  of  this  question,  and  investigation  of  those 
improvements  which  are  called  forth  by  numerous  imperfections  of  all 
the  systems  of  iron-clad  vessels  known  at  the  present  time. 

In  examining  the  reports  of  the  captiuna  of  the  Monitors  which  partici- 
pated in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  knowing  exactly  the  kind  of 
battle  the  Monitors  were  engaged  in,  the  injuries  received  by  them,  and 
remembering  that,  notwithstanding  a  severe  concentrated  fire  from  the 
IB  Southern  forts,  the  Federal  fieet  had  only  one  man  killed  and 
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two  wonnded,  ne  come  iDevitablj  to  the  conclosion  Uist  the  attack  on 
Charleston  positively  provei  the  Monitors  capable  to  compete,  aud  prob- 
ably with  chances  of  success,  with  the  beat  iron-clad  Tesaels  of  the 
French  and  English  Navies. 

It  is  tme  that,  from  injnries  received  in  this  battle,  the  Eeokak  was 
sonk;  bat  it  rnoBt  not  be  foTgottea  that,  having  been  constradfid  on  a 
different  Eystem,  she  was  fastened  imperfectly  in  comparison  with  her 
companions,  the  injuries  to  which,  though  important,  were  for  the  most 
part  of  such  a  character  as  will  be  easily  provided  against  on  the  Moni- 
tore  that  are  now  being  bniJt  in  oar  yards  and  factories. 

For  instAnce,  on  board  the  vessels  that  participated  in  the  action  of 
the  7th  April,  1863,  a  great  many  bolts  that  fastened  the  tnrrct-platea 
were  broken.  In  the  pilot-honses  and  ttirrets,  where  there  was  no  in^de 
iron  sheathing,  the  captuus  and  the  men  at  the  gnns  Vere  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  the  nuts  and  ends  of  Vtlts  rebounding  inside.  Those 
nnts  and  pieces  of  bolts,  fitlUng  between  the  fooDdations  of  tarreta  and 
decks,  prevented  the  turret  from  revolving.  The  fire  of  the  Monitors  also 
was  not  so  very  effective,  from  continual  stoppages  of  the  gnns.  Finally, 
there  were  some  few  more  or  leas  important  defects  and  errors. 

A  well-considered  new  system  of  bst«ning  iron  plates  in  turrets, 
taken  from  experience,  a  large  iron  ring  covering  the  space  between  the 
tower  part  of  the  tnrret  and  the  deck,  and  the  9-inch  cast-stccl  gun,  are 
the  means  from  which  we  expect  a  great  deal. 

Motwitfastanding  the  defects  of  the  American  Monitors,  the  strength 
shovm  by  them  during  the  bombardment  is  truly  astonishing.  The 
Sonthemers  were  firing  from  g^uns  of  the  heaviest  calibres  at  distances 
which  probably  were  carefully  measured  before  the  commencement  of 
the  action — these  distances  being  smaller  than  half  the  distance  of  an 
ordinary  pomting  fire — and  yet  not  one  of  the  monster  chaises  penetra* 
ted  the  tnrreta  The  strongest  experience  of  this  kind  was  sustained 
by  the  Passaic,  and  what  was  the  result !  A  shot  from  a  gun  of  a  heavy 
calibre  struck  the  npper  edge  of  the  tnrret,  broke  eleven  plates,  but  did 
not  penetrate  the  turret,  though  the  strength  of  the  shock  was  such  that 
the  projectile,  rebounding  upward,  made  an  indentation  of  3^  inches  in 
the  pilot-house  and  bent  il  on  one  side;  and  notwithstaudmg  all  this,  in 
the  turret  proper  of  the  Passfuc,  as  well  as  in  the  turrets  of  the  other 
Monitors,  there  was  no  one  killed  or  wounded;  a  result  certainly  veiy 
important,  and  which  confirms  the  great  superiority  of  the  Monitor 
system  over  all  other  systems  of  annor-plated  vessels. 

The  fighting  test  through  which  the  Monitors  have  passed  is  cer- 
tainly more  effectual  and  decisive  than  the  experiments  made  on  plates 
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represeiitiiig  the  sides  of  a  "Warrior"  or  a  "La  Gloire;"  4^  inch 
plates  of  those  vere  fractared  by  occasional'  shots. 

We  may  well  ask  what  would  hare  become  of  the  vessels  covered 
by  such  plates,  and  their  sides  presenting  a  lai^e  tas^t,  and  if  (as  it 
happened  with  the  Nahant)  tbcy  would  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a 
cotLcentrated  fire  of  100  gnns  at  a  distance  less  than  1,S00  feoti  It  is 
not  difficult  to  answer.  Not  only  tho  "  Warrior,"  with  the  "  La  Gloire," 
bnt  all  those  MinotAnrs,  Northumberlands,  Magentas,  and  Solfcrinos, 
constructed  on  improved  models,  would  bo  sank  in  such  circnmstances ; 
while  the  Nahant  got  out  of  the  action  with  injuries  comparatively  not 
very  important 

In  examining  the  reports  of  the  captains,  we  find  several  otherplaces 
confirming  the  solidity  of  the  Monitora.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Keokuk  and  Fassaic,  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  in  a  condition 
to  continno  the  %ht,  and  it  was  only  the  signal  of  the  admiral  (to  stop 
the  battle)  that  made  them  stop  the  attack.  The  Monitors  Weehawken, 
Montaut,  Patapaco,  and  CateUll,  after  a  hot  action  of  40  minutes,  had 
DO  serious  injuries,  not  only  in  their  turrets,  but  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
vessels.  In  one  word,  &om  whatever  side  you  look  upon  the  resalta  of 
the  battle,  they  aro  positively  favorable  to  the  Monitor  system  of  con- 
structing vessels,  inasmuch  as  the  same  is  subject  to  improvements  which 
can  be  partly  adopted  on  the  Monitors  building  at  the  present  time,  and 
unconditionally  on  those  that  are  to  be  built  Fassmg  to  the  reproach 
of  slowness  of  tire  from  the  Monitors,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of  artillery,  the  number  of  projectiles 
fired  within  a  certain  specified  time  is  sot  so  very  important  as  is  the 
degree  of  destruction  they  produce,  five  shots  fixim  the  Weehawken 
were  qaite  safBcient  to  force  the  Atlanta,  a  beautiful  iron-clad  corvette 
which  cost  the  Soathemeis  a  million  of  dollars,  to  strike  her  Sag. 

And  it  is  certain  that  nine  shots  from  a  15-inch  gnn  fired  by  the  Pas- 
siuc  in  forty-five  minutes  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  Warrior 
or  Black  Prince.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  Federal  squadron  let 
out  139  projectiles,  excluding  3  shots  that  the  Keokuk  made;  and 
remembering  that  the  admiral's  ship,  the  new  Tronndes,  scarcely  partici- 
pated in  the  fight,  it  appears  that  the  mean  number  of  shots  fired  fiom 
the  14  guns  of  the  remaining  seven  Monitors  during  the  action  was  nine, 
or  one  shot  for  every  five  minutes ;  a  result,  if  not  particularly  brilliant, 
stiU  very  satisfactory,  if  we  remember  that  the  continual  stoppages  in 
firing  are  partly  explained  by  inevitable  accidents  in  first  experiments, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  set  aride  by  another  system  of  artillery,  possi- 
ble improvements  in  loading  guns,  and  port^etoppers. 
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To  these  statements  would  be  added  parts  of  a  very  impor- 
tant report  made  by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affaire  ia  the 
House  of  HepreBentativee,  January  30,  1865,  which  presents 
fecta  that  are  perfectly  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  speed  of  our 
Bliipft^)f-war,  facta  which  completely  vindicate  the  Department 
&om  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  this 
particular  subject  The  first  of  these  extracts  will  show  the 
average  speed  of  vesseb  conBtrueted  before  the  war : 


NoTttet,  tonnage, 


and  cnerage  tpted  of  th«  Serea  Vaieli  of  tha 
Navy  htilt  lefor*  tha  War. 
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rnkmnaiKii 
hour  undH 


UimicsoU,  Uemmack,  Wabaab,  Bm- 

noke,  and  Color&do. 

Brooklyn 

Ssn  J&cinio 

Hartford 

Lancaatcr 

Kchmond 

Iroquois,  Wf  oming,  Dakota,  and  Uo- 

Najragamett  and  Semmole 


Same*,  tonnage,  maximum  attd  anerago  gietd  of  Gie  Side  or  PaddU^^l 
VumU  tf  ^  Naity  ImiU  Itfore  the  War. 


NAUE. 

Toni'bBrtML- 

tlODC  ID  knou 

porhimrtii 
UDWthntsr. 

H»  In^noU  iwr 

honrwIiliitHin 

■ad  Mil. 

2,460 
2,41B 

i,esa 

1,MS 
4ES 

11.0 

11.0 
8.7 

o.a 

9.0 

s.o 

7.S 

^'— 

— 

The  following  statements  and  tables  from  the  same  report 
will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  ships  built  since  the 
war  begsji  with  those  conatmcted  before,  and  also  with  other 
Teeaeb: 
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THE  DIFTEBEHT  CXASBEB  OF  UONTTOBS. 


HAMS  OP  TBSSBL. 

1^ 

1 

1 

III 

^1 

Kl 

11 

1 

4 
2 
8 
6 
6 

s 

2 
2 
6 

e 

i2.m 

U.Ti 
1S.0 
U.3 

10.18tS 

Iflfl 

8.88 
9.78 

"ifTiin 

Screw  eleamera— Conard  line : 

I 

4 

8 

4 

18.2 
11.0t 

Screw  Bttfunen-Iiverpool,  New  York,  «nd  Phil- 
■delphuiBteuDsbip  Company: 

S 

4 
6 
8 
8 
S 

S 
S 
6 

1 

4 

12.4i 

14.1  If 

13.G 

11.31 

12.8 

12.28 

SPEED  OF  THE  FASTEST   UEBOHAHT  TfiAHaATLANTIO   BIEAHBBS. 

Aa  a  very  exaggeroted  idea  is  generally  bad  of  the  speed  of  tbe 
ocean  merchant  steamera,  tbe  following  table  is  given  with  a  view  to 
correct  crroneona  impressione.  It  shows  tbe  aTorage  speed  made  dur- 
ing the  year  1862  by  tbe  screw  and  wde-wbeel  steamers  of  tbe  Canard 
line,  and  of  the  screw  steamers  of  the  liverpool,  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia line,  plying  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
In  computing  tbe  speed  per  bonr,  the  distance  is  taken  at  3,060  geo- 
graphical miles. 

These  vessels  mn  at  their  best  speed;  they  bnm  all  tbe  coal  tbey 
can  from  their  departore  to  their  arrivat,  and  nse  their  canvas  (witb 
which  they  are  well  provided)  whenever  it  can  be  advantageoosly  set 
Tbe  average  of  so  many  voyages  in  both  directions  most  be  very  nearly 
tbe  correct  speed  that  can  be  pennanently  sustained  nnder  steam  alone 
at  sea,  nninflaenced  by  weather,  which  is  neutralized  during  so  long  a 
course  of  steaming,  and  in  opposite  direcUons;  nor  should  it  be  over- 
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looked  that  this  speed  corresponds  to  the  resset's  draught  of  trater  when 
her  coal  and  stores  are  half  expended,  and  not  to  the  deep-load  draaght 
of  water.  The  maximnm  and  minimimi  passages  are  due  parely  to  &- 
vorable  or  nn&vorable  weather. 

The  average  speed  of  the  Collins  steamers  was  13}  knots  per  hour; 
that  of  the  Peninsolar  and  Oriental  EKeamslup  Company  is  11}  knots 
per  hour.  AH  of  these  vessels,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  of  large  ton- 
nage, and  have  models  as  sharp  as  it  is  possible  to  constmct  them.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  that  a  medium-sized  screw  vessel,  of 
tho  best  model,  which  can  permanently  sustain  10^  knots  per  hour  at 
sea,  nninflnenced  by  weather,  is  a  fast  merchant  steamer. 


Prineipal  Serea  War-iteamtn  <if  Gi«  Uniled  State*  Naey. 

Lukswanni 12.00 

Tloonderoga 12.0* 

Sftcnmeiito 12.00 

Sbeauidotib 12.00 

HonoDgaheU 12.00 

Adiroodack  and  Jnnula , 12.00 

Ossipee  aad  HouMloaic 12.00 

CuiMidiJgaii 12.00 

Nipsic,  Shftirmut,  and  Nyack 12.00 

Sagamore,  Hucou,  Cayuga,  Cbippewa,  Aroostook,  Cbocnn,  lUeo, 
Kanawha,  Kauhdin,  Eeuaebei:^  Eineo,  Harblebead,  Onsoo,  Pe- 
nobscot, Finola,  Sdoto,  Tahoma,  Wissabickon,  Winomt 10.00 

Iroquois 11.10 

Wjomiug 11.20 

HoUcBn , 11.80 

Eearsarse 11.20 

Oneida 11.70 

WaohuBBtt 11.20 

Dakota 12.00 

^iseavora 11,20 

lADcaster 9.60 

Hartford 9.B0 

Bichmond 7. BO 

San  Jadnto 8.60 

Wabash 9.11 

Hiim«tota 8.81 

BoBuoke 8.88 

Colorado 8.83 

BraokljD 9.  IB 
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TnE    DIFFEEENT 


OF  MONTTOES. 


Principal  Paddle-teh^l  Steastera  of  the  UmUd  Statu  Naty. 
CanemBngb 


CimuTOD. . 


UahaBka. . . , 
Port  BoTal. . 
Fun]  Jones. . 

Qenesee 

Sononui 

Tiogft 


,    10. 


Octorom 1 

jUcatney,  iignwaia,  Qienango,  Cbicopee,  Eatav,  Insco,  Jieonpee, 
Fontiac,  Fstnset,  UalUbeset,  Uingoe,  Uauuoit,  Hetacomet, 
Ifendota,  Uackinsw,  OU^o,  PontooBUC,  T&conj,  Susacns,  Sham- 
rock, Tollapoos*,  Wateree,  Wjalnslng,  Oeceola 13.07 

Fovhatan 11.00 

Hieslssippi S.fO 

Swanao 9.20 

fiusqueb&Diui 11.00 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    BELIBP    OF    POBT    8D1ITEB. 

One  of  the  moBt  important  of  all  the  early  enterprisee  of 
the  war  has  devoted  to  it  only  the  two  following  sentences  in 
one  of  the  trnsted  and  widely  circulated  histories  of  the  rebel- 
lion :  "  The  fleet  from  New  York  laden  with  provisionB  for 
the  garriaon  had  appeared  off  the  bar  by  noon  of  the  day  on 
which  fire  was  opened,  bat  made  no  effort  to  fulfil  ita  errand ; 
to  have  attempted  to  enpply  the  fort  would  hare  at  best  in- 
volved a  heavy  cost  of  life,  probably  to  no  pmTK)8e.  Ita  com- 
mander commnnicated  by  Bignal  with  Major  Ander&on,  but  re- 
mained out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  fire  till  after  the  Bnrrender, 
when  he  retmned  as  he  came."  * 

History  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  revealer  as  well  as  a 
recorder  of  truth  ;  but  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  any  paragraph  so 
email  as  the  above  has  ever  before  concealed  as  many  important 
facte.  Of  course,  no  intention  of  concealment  is  charged  upon 
the  writer ;  but  the  fact  shows  that  often  when  the  historian 
thinks  he  has  searched  the  whole  field  many  very  important 
things  may  still  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his  vision.  How  much 
lay  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  these  few  hnes  will  appear  by  a 
relation  of  facts. 

The  most  perplexing,  and  probably  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  questiona  first  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  adviserg, 
was  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter.  Either  through 
the  weakness  or  the  comphcity,  or  both,  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, an  armed  iusurrection  against  the  Oovemment 
was  treated  as  if  it  required  no  serious  intervention,  and  the 

*  Gre«le;,  "The  AmericsD  CoDflict,"  toL  L,  page  H"! 
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eeiznre  of  forts,  arsenals,  minte,  and  cnstom-housee,  was  passed 
over  as  if  it  were  merely  an  innocent  amnsement.  Mr.  Bu- 
elianan  and  his  couusellors  had  constrained  the  little  garrison 
of  Fort  Sumter  to  remain  -without  supplies  or  reinforcements, 
and  to  pennit  the  rebels  to  encircle  them  with  batteries,  not 
only  without  resistance  but  without  even  a  protest,  while  the 
guns  of  the  fort  bore  on  every  point  which  the  conspirators 
were  fortifying ;  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  power  Sum- 
ter was  Borronnded  by  a  line  of  guns  to  which  the  litUe  garrison 
conld  offer  no  effectual  resistance. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  the  mere 
relief  of  the  garrison  by  provisions  or  troops,  difficult  as  that 
was,  by  no  means  formed  the  most  perplexing  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  new  Government  began  its  contest  at  almost  fatal 
disadvantaga  The  plan  of  the  rebel  leaders  was  clearly  de- 
fined and  settled.  All  nnderstood  the  common  purpose,  and 
all  were  perfectly  united.  They  were  fully  determined  from 
the  beginning  upon  separation  and  independence,  and  nothing 
lees  than  this ;  and  were  ready  to  try  the  issue  by  war,  if  that 
should  be  needed.  At  the  same  time,  while  making  every  pos- 
sible preparation  for  an  armed  conflict,  they  strengthened  their 
accomplices  in  the  North  and  in  Europe  by  declaring  that  they 
d^ired  only  peace,  only  to  be  left  in  quiet  to  manage  their  own 
concerns.  By  adding  to  this  the  deceitful  doctrine  that  the  citi- 
zen owes  primary  allegiance  to  his  State,  and  pressing  loudly 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  sacredness  of  their  soil  aa 
against  any  "  invasion  "  by  the  General  Government,  they  be- 
wildered a  portion  even  of  the  loyal  North  and  caused  it  to  be 
widely  assumed  as  a  conceded  fact,  that  they  were  already  in 
fact  and  by  right  an  independent  people,  and  were  seeking  only 
the  things  that  belong  to  peace ;  and  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attack  them,  it  would  be  a  causeless  assault  upon  an 
unoffending  party.  They  had  thus  secured  be&rehand  the 
sympathies  of  England  and  France,  who  welcomed  and  made 
use  of  the  argument  without  being  deceived  by  the  reasoning. 
The  "  peace  Democrats  "  of  the  North  made  these  statements  the 
staple  of  their  warfare  against  the  Government,  imd  a  multitude 
of  loyal  men  for  a  time  were  puzzled. 

While  the  peaceable  intentions  and  the  sacred  State  rights 
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of  the  conflpiratora  were  thos  widely  proclaimed  and  echoed  by 
every  friend  of  their  cause  at  home  and  abroad,  they  worked 
with  boldness  and  imtiring  energy  to  poetess  themselTes  of 
every  atrate^c  point  and  every  fortification  both  on  the  coast 
and  inland,  and  with  almost  complete  aaccess.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxioos  to  obtain  posseeeion  of  Fort  Snmter,  either  by 
inducing  the  Government  to  evacuate  it  or  to  atiac&  them^  in 
order  that  they  might  appear  to  captore  it  in  self-defence.  They 
were,  however,  ae  the  result  proved,  fiUly  determined  to  attack 
and  reduce  the  fort  at  all  hazards,  provided  other  methods 
should  fail. 

Some  of  the  chief  perils  which  beset  the  new  Administration 
in  that  dark  hour  are  therefore  easily  seen.  Soathem  commis- 
sioners were  in  TTafihington  ostensibly  seeking  terms  of  peace- 
able separation,  and  though  not  offioidUy  received  they  were 
nevertheless  in  conmmmcation  with  one  department  of  the 
Government ;  and  as  the  result  has  shown,  they  managed,  by 
busy  and  ingenious  friends,  of  whom  they  had  so  many,  to  pos- 
sess themaelv^  of  secrets  which  it  was  supposed  none  but  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Government  knew.  If  they  could  obtain  a 
peaceable  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  they  could  properly  claim 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  flieir  righte,  and  virtually  of  their 
independence ;  and  they  ut^d  this  step  with  so  much  power  as 
to  obtain,  as  they  affirm,  an  assurance  which  they  received  as 
&om  due  authority,  that  within  a  certain  number  of  days  Fort 
Sumter  should  be  evacuated.  Of  course,  Southern  evidence 
must  be  received  only  for  what  it  is  worth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  could  provoke  the  (Government  to  attack  them  at 
Charleston,  they  would,  in  adf-defejiee,  capture  the  fort  in  a 
few  hours,  and  Europe  could  tiius  cry  out.  Shame  on  a  Govem- 
meut  that  attempts  to  crush  a  weaker  and  independent  people 
merely  wishing  peaceably  to  govern  themselves;  and  they  could 
gloriiy  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Southern  army  in  reducing 
so  quickly  a  strong  caaemated  fort.  Every  sympathize  in  the 
North  would  be  ready  to  echo  the  cry,  and  use  it  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  party  in  power. 

It  would  seem  that  these  two  horns  of  a  dilemma  were  quite 
enough  to  present  to  Kr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers,  but  there 
was  a  third  which  also  demanded  serious  attention.     The 
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cowardly  or  treacherons  yielding  of  the  preceding  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  prospect  of  what  many  thought  would  be  a 
tame  Buhmieaion  bj  the  new  one,  had  so  far  destroyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  North  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  was 
seriously  injored.  The  loyal  people  were  fast  losing  confidence 
in  the  courage  of  their  leaders,  and  consequently  in  the  bqcccss 
of  their  canee,  and  money  therefore  was  not  to  be  obtained. 

These  statements  will  serve  perhaps  to  throw  some  light 
upon  that  mysterions  and  silent  pause  which  occurred  between 
the  4th  of  March,  1861,  and  the  early  days  of  April. 

Surronndcd  on  all  sides  by  perils,  each  of  which  seemed 
almost  eqaaUy  formidable,  pressed  by  questions  for  the  decision 
of  which  there  were  no  precedents,  and  which  involved  the  lite 
of  the  nation,  time  for  mature  deliberation  was  ahsolntely  ne- 
cessary— time  to  consult  the  wisest  in  the  land  before  a  step  was 
taken  which  conld  not  be  retraced.  At  the  same  time  the  eitaa- 
tion  was  becoming  more  dangerons  with  every  hour  of  delay. 

The  truly  loyal  portion  of  the  North  was  being  weakened 
both  by  impatience  and  inaction,  and  by  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  Administration ;  public  credit  was  sinkiDg,  and  there  was  a 
growing  disposition  to  concede  the  right  of  secession,  and  to  say 
to  the  conspirators,  Go  in  peace.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facte 
only  that  the  true  history  of  the  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sum- 
ter can  be  made  to  appear. 

Aa  has  been  8tat«d  in  a  previous  chapter,  an  armistice  had 
been  secretly  entered  into  between  the  former  AdminiBtration 
and  the  secessionists,  and  Commodore  Barren  had  been  sent  out 
to  Pensacola  on  the  20th  of  January  to  prevent  any  government 
vessel  from  entering  the  harbor,  by  which  order  not  only  were 
the  conspirators  left  in  quiet  possession  of  Pensacola,  but  Fort 
Pickens  was  cut  off  from  receiving  any  supplies,  and  would,  as 
a  consequence,  in  due  time  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  seceesion- 
ista.  Troops  sent  out  by  General  Scott  had  already  been  pre- 
vented fiyjm  landing,  in  obedience  to  Toneey's  orders,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Buchanan's  armistice,  of  whose  existence  Mr, 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  at  tiie  time  knew  nothing. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter  began  in  Mr,  Lincoln's  Cabinet  under 
exceedingly  embarrassing  "circumstances.    To  add  to  the  com- 
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plication  of  affaire,  John  Fonyth,  Martin  J.  Crawford,  and  A. 
B,  Koman,  styling  themselTee  "  Conuniesionera  from  the  Con- 
federate States,"  were  in  Washington  to  n^tiate,  according  to 
their  own  Btatement,  the  terms  of  a  peaceable  separation ;  and 
thongh  not  officially  received,  they  were,  nevertheless,  through 
Jndge  Campbell,  in  official  commimication  with  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  State  Department.  ConversationB  were  there 
held  in  the  presence  of  Jndge  Nelson,  of  the  Sapreme  Coort, 
who,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1861,  sanctioned  the  following  note 
from  Judge  Campbell  to  Judge  Crawford  as  the  proper  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  aasorances  which  were  ^ven :  "  / 
fed  entire  confidence  that  Fort  Sumter  imU  is  eoaeuated  in  the 
next  five  days." 

Jndge  Campbell  Bubseqnently  declared  that  he  felt  authoiv 
ized  to  make  the  following  statement  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis ;  "Before  this  letter  reaches  yon,  Somter  will  have  been 
evacnated." 

In  addition  to  tbis,  Mr.  Bachanan'a  policy  was  sustained  by 
a  large  party  in  the  North,  constitnting  a  power  which  could 
not  be  wholly  disregarded.  Not  only  had  hia  Administration 
decided  that  a  State  could  not  be  compelled  by  force  to  obey 
the  General  Government,  but,  after  mnch  consultation,  had 
determined  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  \jo  relieve  the  gar- 
rison of  Snmter.  Captain  Ward,  a  brave  officer  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  killed  early  in  the  war,  on  the  Potomac,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  reheving  the  fort,  which  plan  was 
then  deemed  practicable  by  both  naval  and  military  men ;  but 
it  was  rejected,  and  Major  Anderson  and  his  men  abandoned. 

In  spite  of  this  dangerous  and  comphcated  condition  of 
affairs,  Ihe  majority  df  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  were,  at  first,  in 
&vor  of  holding  and  reenforcing  the  fort.  Those  who  from  the 
first  desired  to  evaenate  it,  vaged.  that  the  Government  could 
make  its  stand  at  Fort  Pickens,  with  fer  greater  probability  of 
success,  and  with  egnal  moral  effect ;  and  when  to  this  was 
added  afterward  the  influence  of  the  opinion  of  General  Scott, 
General  Totten,  and  other  distinguished  military  men,  that  the 
completion  of  the  rebel  batteries  had  rendered  an  approach  to 
the  fort  impossible,  except  by  an  nnwarrantable  loss  of  life,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Cabinet  shoold  have  wavered,  or  that  they 
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Bhoold,  at  one  time,  have  deemed  it  wise  to  evacuate  the  fort, 
But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  eyee  and  hearte  of  the  whole 
country  were  so  fixed  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  its  belef^ered 
garrison,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  Administration  to 
appear  indifferent  to  its  fate.  There,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  honor  of  the  country  was  at  Btake.  There  the  rebels 
had  made  their  first  hostile  demonstration.  Charleston  was 
regarded  as  the  head  and  heart  of  the  conspiracy.  There  the 
Government  was  defied  and  acomed.  And  the  loyal  people  felt 
that  if  the  fort  was  tamely  surrendered,  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  national  name.  Some  in  high  places  declared  that  the 
evacuation  of  Sumter  would  be  treason,  and  advised  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  attempt  to  relieve  it,  even  if  he  believed  that 
every  ship  and  man  of  dio  expedition  would  be  lost. 

Under  this  pressure  Sym  without,  the  President  decided, 
late  in  March,  1861,  to  attempt  to  succor  the  fort.  Previous  to 
this,  Captain  G.  T.  Fox,  who  was  soon  afterward  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  gallant  officer,  of  great  nautical 
skill  and  experience,  had  laid  before  the  President  and  Cabinet  a 
plan  for  the  relief  of  the  fort,  and  offered  to  lead  the  expedition 
himself.  The  spirit  and  determination  of  this  officer  were 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  proposed  this,  though  General  Scott, 
having  now  declared  the  scheme  impracticable,  threw  his  influ- 
ence against  it ;  while  some  tried  and  loyal  officers  felt  unwilling 
to  risk  their  reputation  in  an  enterprise  which  seemed  to  them 
to  promise  little  but  failure.  It  was  thought,  however,  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  an  earnest  and  gallant  attempt  to  relieve  that 
starving  garrison,  even  though  a  failure,  would  mamtain  the 
honor  of  onr  flag,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the  people. 

The  determination  of  the  President,  and  the  precise  plan 
of  Captain  Fox  were,  of  course,  known  to  each  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  any  others,  if  such  they  were,  who  were  in  their 
confidence.  If,  therefore,  a  disposition  existed  anywhere  to  de- 
feat the  expedition,  a  fair  opportnnity  was  presented.  No  in- 
tention of  this  kind  is  charged  upon  any  one ;  but  by  one  of 
those  cnrions  coincidences  which  sometimes  occur,  the  only 
tiling  which  could  have  prevented  the  success  of  the  plan  was 
actually  done. 

The  method  of  relief  proposed  hy  Captain  Fox  required  ono 
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steam-fiigato  for  canying  three  htmdred  (800)  Bailors,  to  be 
landed,  if  neceeaarj,  in  boats,  and  a  fbll  complement  of  armed 
lannches,  two  emaller  steamers,  and  three  tnga.  Without  the 
firigste,  and  the  sailors  and  laonchea  she  was  to  cany,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  was  impoBsible.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
Cabinet  that  only  a  single  fiigate  suitable  for  this  service  was 
then  on  the  Atlantic  coast — the  Powhatan,  at  New  York. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  President  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  directing  him  to  fit  out  an  expedition  ae  soon  as 
practicable,  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Snmter.  The  expedition  was 
nuder  the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  Navy  was  to 
cooperate.  Of  course,  this  order  covered  the  use  of  all  vessels 
and  means  at  the  Secretary's  disposal,  which  the  execution  of 
the  order  required.  It  included,  from  necessity,  the  Powhatan, 
because  witliont  that  frigate  nothing  could  be  done.  Moreover, 
the  Powhatan  was  actually  included  in  formal  orders,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  telegrams.  The  first  ordera  the 
Powhatan  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  sea,  and  is  as  follows : 

WuHmuTOK,  D.  C,  .Jprlt  I,  Isn—Becdied  Bt  Bcooklj'D  4.ID  T.  X. 
To  Commodore  8.  L.  Breebb,  Naey-Tard: 

The  Department  revokes  its  orders  for  tlie  detachment  of  the  officers 
of  the  PoffhataD,  and  the  transfer  uid  discharge  of  her  crew.  Hold 
her  in  readiness  for  sea  ecrrice. 

OmiON  WsLLES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  second  is  fium  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  and  is  aa  follows : 

WXBiReTOir,  n,  O.,  AprQ  1,  lasi— Beolf ed  It  Brookljn,  6.BI}  p.  M. 

To  the  Commandant  t^the  Navy-Tard: 

Elt  out  the  Fowhaten  to  go  to  sea  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
nnder  sealed  orders.    Orders  by  a  confidential  messenger  go  forward  to- 
Abrahau  Lincoln. 


The  third  is  from  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, was  sent  at  the  same  time  with  the  one  boia.  the  Presi- 
dent, for  both  were  received  at  Brooklyn  at  the  same  time,  6.50 
p.  u.     It  is  as  follows : 

WUHuratOH,  D.  C,  April  I,  leSl— Bec«lTed  at  BnnU  jn  6.B0 1.  K. 

.To  Commandant tfyavy- Yard: 

Fit  out  Foirbatan  to  go  to  sea  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

Gideon  Wellbb,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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These  telegrams  ekow,  either  that  the  Fresideiit  was  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  Powhatan,  and 
that  he  gave  the  order  for  detaching  her  without  knowing  its 
import,  or,  if  he  knew  that  the  order  which  he  signed  related  to 
the  Powhatan,  he  did  not  know  that  to  take  her  would  interfere 
with  the  expedition  to  Sumter,  for  he  afterward  expressly  disa- 
vowed any  intention  to  do  so,  and  ordered,  when  too  late,  that 
the  frigate  should  proceed  to  Sumter,  and  that  the  Secretary's 
orders  should  be  carried  out  Whatever,  then,  may  have  been 
the  design,  if  any,  in  interfering  with  the  eq)edition,  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  a  party  to  the  plan. 

The  Secretary  acted  with  the  utmost  promptnees.  Orders 
were  immediately  issued  to  have  the  sailors  ready,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  Pawnee,  the  Harriet  Lane,  the  Pocahontas,  and  the 
Powhatan  for  the  expedition. 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  President  sent  Captain  Fox  to 
New  Tork  with  verbal  instructions  to  prepare  for  the  execution 
of  his  plan.  These  preparations  were  duly  made.  The  Pow- 
hatan, the  Pawnee,  the  Pocahontas,  and  the  Harriet  Lane  were 
got  ready  for  sea,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  Powhatan  sailed. 
On  that  day  her  cooimander,  Oaptaiu  Mercer,  received  an  order, 
signed  by  the  President,  detaching  the  Powhatan  from  the  ser- 
vice to  which  she  had  been  assigned,  and  placing  her  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  D.  D.  Porter.  The  President  after- 
ward declared  that  he  signed  this  order  without  the  least  idea 
that  it  was  to  deprive  Captain  Fox  of  one  of  his  ships,  and  he 
probably  did  not  remember  the  names  of  the  vessels  which  had 
been  designated  for  Fort  Sumter.  Captain  Fox  did  not  sail  un- 
til two  days  after  the  Powhatan,  but  he  received  no  intimation 
that  her  destination  had  been  changed,  and  supposed  ^e  had 
gone  on  to  Charleston  in  obedience  to  orders.  There  was.  a 
very  good  reason  for  this.  The  order  to  change  her  course  did 
not  pass  through  the  Navy  D^artment  at  all  Secretary 
Welles  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  it  was  too  late  to  in- 
terfere. The  manner  in  which  it  came  to  his  knowledge  is  also 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  When  the  officers  who  were  sent  to 
take  the  Powhatan  out  of  the  hands  of  her  commander  found 
that  their  orders  confiicted  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  they  tel^paphed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  whom 
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their  order  had  been  procured  from  the  President.  Mr,  Seward 
called  npon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  Willard's,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  day  that  tiie  Powhatan  sailed  from 
New  York,  and  said  there  was  some  trouble  in  New  York  ahoot 
the  Powhatan.  Mr.  Welles,  npon  learning  the  facts,  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  Powhatan  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Navy  Department,  and  by  direction  of  the  President,  to  the  re- 
lief of  Fort  Somter.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should  caU  on 
the  President  in  order  that  the  qneatioa  might  be  settled.  Mr. 
Lincoln  liad  forgotten  that  the  Powhatan  had  been  ordered  to 
go  on  the  Fort  Snmter  expedition;  and,  although  it  was  then 
midnight.  Secretary  "Welles  went  to  the  Navy  Department,  and 
procured  and  showed  him  the  original  order. 

The  President  then  declared  that  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Na^T  must  not  be  interfered  with,  and  ordered  the  Pow- 
hatan to  be  restored  to  her  original  destination.  A  telegram 
was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  New  York,  but  because  it 
was  too  late,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  Powhatan  was  not 
stopped,  and  in  consequence  the  expedition  to  Fort  Sumter 
fiuled.  At  about  the  same  time  an  operator  in  a  telegraph 
office  brought  to  Secretary  Welles  a  telegram  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  Charleston,  and  which  he  deemed  of  too  much 
public  importance  to  remain  unknown.  It  informed  the  Con- 
federates that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  relieve  Fort  Som- 
ter, and  on  the  receipt  of  this  message  at  Charleston,  the  Con- 
federates opened  tbeir  fire,  and  the  fort  was  soon  surrendered. 

The  details  of  the  expedition,  and  the  failm^  in  conseqaence 
of  the  absence  of  the  Powhatan,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Captain  Fox,  which  is  an  important  part 
of  the  history ; 


January  6,  1861,  trhilst  in  New  York,  I  heard  that  a  stcatner,  be- 
loDgiDg  to  M.  O.  Roberts,  was  about  to  leave,  to  carry  aupplies  to  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Snmter.  When  an  officer  iu  the  Navy,  I  had  com- 
manded one  of  the  United  States  mail  steamers  belonging  to  the  line  of 
which  Mr.  Roberts  was  president,  and  therefore  I  believed  it  possible 
for  mc  to  obtain  commaad  of  the  vessel  designated  to  take  supplies  and 
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troops  to  that  fort  Upon  viaitii^  the  office  of  tha  company,  in  West 
Street,  I  fonnd  that  C^taJn  McGowan  hfid  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, and  that  this  steamer,  named  the  Star  of  the  West^  had  returned 
from  her  Toyage,  having  been  turned  baok  bj  the  rebel  batteries  of  Morris 
Island.  On  the  dth  of  January,  I  called  upon  my  friend  Qeorge  W.  Binnt, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  expressed  to  him  my  views  as  to  the  possibility 
of  relieving  the  garrison,  and  the  dishonor  which  would  be  justly  merited 
by  the  Government,  unless  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  fiilfil  this 
sacred  duty. 

}Si,  Blnnt  asked  me  to  expltun  my  plan  to  him,  which  I  did,  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  the  oalet  edge  of  the  Charleston  bar,  in  a  straight  line  to 
Sumter,  through  the  Swash  Channel,  the  distance  is  four  miles,  vith  no 
shoal  spots  haviog  less  than  nine  feet  at  high  water.  The  batteries  on 
Uorris  and  Sullivan's  Islands  are  about  two  thousand  six  handred  yards 
apart,  and  between  these  troops  and  snppUes  must  pass.  I  proposed  to 
anchor  three  small  men-of-war  off  the  entrance  to  the  Swash  Channel, 
as  a  safe  base  of  opentions  against  any  navjd  attack  from  the  enemy. 

The  soldiers  and  pronsions  to  be  carried  to  the  Charleston  bar  in 
the  Collins  steamer  Baltic ;  all  the  provisions  and  mnnitionG  to  be  put 
np  in  portable  packages,  easily  handled  by  one  man.  The  Baltic  to' 
carry  three  hundred  extra  sailors,  and  a  sufficient  unmber  of  armed 
launches,  to  land  all  the  troops  at  Fort  Sumter  in  one  night 

Three  steam-tims,  of  not  more  than  six  feet  draught  of  wat«T,  such  as 
are  employed  for  towing  purposes,  were  to  form  part  of  the  expedition, 
to  be  used  for  carrying  in  the  troops  and  proriuoDs,  in  case  the  weather 
should  be  too  rough  for  boats. 

With  the  exception  of  the  men-of-war  and  tugs,  the  whole  expedi- 
tion was  to  be  complete  on  board  the  steamer  Baltic,  and  its  success  de- 
pended upon  the  possibility  of  nmning  past  batteries  at  night,  which 
were  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  channel  one  thousand  three  hundred 
yards.  I  depended  upon  the  barbette  guns  of  Smnter  to  keep  the 
channel  between  Morris  and  Bollivan's  Islands  clear  of  rebel  vessels  at 
the  time  of  entering. 

Mr.  Blnnt  and  myself  discussed  the  plan  over  a  chart,  and  he  com- 
municated it  to  Charles  H.  Marehall  and  Russell  Sturges,  and  they  all 
approved  it,  and  Mr.  Marshall  agreed  to  thmlsh  and  provision  the  ves- 
sels withont  exciUng  suspicion. 

February  4th,  Mr.  Blnnt  came  to  my  hotel  with  a  telegram  trom 
lieutenant-Oeneral  Scott,  requesting  my  attendance  at  Wasbiiigton.  I 
left  the  next  day,  and  hreak&stod  with  the  General  on  the  6th  instant 
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At  11  A.  u.  I  met  at  bis  office,  by  armngement,  Lieutenant  Hall,  who 
Lad  been  sent  from  Samter  by  Major  Anderaon.  In  the  General's  pres- 
ence we  discnssed  the  question  of  relieving  Fort  Snmter.  Lieutenant 
Hall's  plan  was  to  go  in  with  a  steamer,  protected  by  a  vessel  on  each 
side  loaded  with  bay.  I  objected  to  it  for  the  following  reasons :  first, 
a  steamer  could  not  cany  vessels  lashed  alongside  in  rough  water;  and 
second,  in  nmning  np  the  channel,  she  would  be  bows  on  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie, and,  presenting  a  large  fixed  mark  without  protection  ahead,  would 
certainly  be  disabled. 

Iientenant-<3eneral  Scott  approved  my  plan,  and,  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
mary,  intiodiiced  me  to  Mr.  Holt,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  I 
explained  the  project,  and  offered  my  services  to  conduct  the  party  to 
the  fort.  Mr.  Holt  af;rced  to  present  the  matter  to  President  Buchanan 
that  evening. 

Hie  neit  day,  the  8th  of  February,  news  was  received  of  the  election 
of  Jefferson  Davis  by  the  Monl^mery  Convention.  I  called  upon  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  he  intimated  to  me  that  probably  no  effort  wonld  be 
made  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter.  He  seemed  much  disappointed  and  a^ 
tonished ;  I  therefore  retnrned  to  New  Tort  on  the_9th  of  February. 

On  the  12tb  of  March  I  received  a  telegram  from  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Blair  to  come  to  Washington,  and  I  arrived  there  on  the  13th. 
Mr.  Blair  having  been  acquainted  with  the  propoation  I  presented  to 
General  Scott  onder  Mr,  Buchanan's  administration,  sent  for  meto  ten- 
der the  same  io  Mr.  Uncoln,  informing  me  that  Lieuten ant-General 
Scott  had  advised  the  Preudent  that  the  fort  could  not  be  relieved,  and 
mnst  be  given  up.  Mr.  Blair  took  me  at  once  to  the  White  House, 
and  I  expired  the  plan  to  the  President;  thence  we  adjourned  to 
Lieutenant-Gen eral  Scott's  office,  where  a  renewed  discussion  of  tlie  sub- 
ject took  place. 

Hie  General  informed  the  President  that  my  plan  was  practicable  in 
February,  but  that  the  increased  number  of  batteries  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  since  that  time,  rendered  it  impossible  in  March. 

Finding  there  was  great  opposition  to  any  attempt  at  relieving  Fort 
Sumter,  and  that  Mr.  Blair  alone  sustained  the  President  in  his  policy 
of  refWng  to  yield,  I  judged  that  my  arguments  in  &vor  of  the  practi- 
cability of  sending  in  supplies  wonld  be  strengthened  by  a  visit  to 
Charleston  and  the  fort. 

The  President  readily  agreed  to  my  visit,  if  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  General  Scott  raised  no  objections.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  con- 
senting, I  left  Washington  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  passing  through 
Kchmoud  and  Wilmington,  reached  Charieston  the  SlsL    I  travelled 
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the  latter  part  of  the  nay  with  Mr.  Holmes,  of  California,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Sonth  Carolina,  in  the  days  of  Calbonn.  At 
Florence  Station  ve  met  Mr.  Eeitt,  a  member  of  Con^sa  from  Sonth 
Carolina  when  that  State  attempted  to  secede.  He  welcomed  Mr. 
Holmes  very  warmly,  and  inqntred,  with  great  anxiety,  whether  Sumter 
was  to  he  giren  up.  Mr.  Holmes  said, "  Yes,  I  know  it ; "  which  seemed 
to  give  Mr.  Eeitt  mnch  satisfaction,  bnt  be  insbted  npon  Imowing  hia 
authority.  Mr.  Holmes  atad,  "  I  hsve  the  highest  antbority  for  what  I 
say ; "  and  npon  Mr.  Eeitt  agmn  asking  who,  he  leaned  toward  him,  and 
at  that  moment  the  engine-whistle  gave  a  screech  for  stArting,  bo  that 
the  conversation  closed,  and  I  lost  the  name. 

At  a  station  near  Charleston,  Mr.  Hnger,  fonnerly  postmaster  nndet 
President  Buchanan,  got  into  the  cars,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Holmes,  during  which  the  same  assurances  were  repeated,  relative  to 
the  certainty  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Snmter.  Mr.  Hnger  seemed 
much  depressed  with  the  condition  of  a^rs.  At  Charleston,  I  songht 
an  interview  with  Capt^  Hartst^in,  formerly  of  tbe  TTuited  Statea 
Navy,  and  to  him  I  stated  my  deare  to  visit  Major  Anderson ;  not  find- 
ing GeDeral  Beauregard,  he  introduced  me  to  Governor  I^ckens,  to 
whom  I  showed  the  order  under  which  I  acted.  Aiter  considert^le 
delay,  be  directed  Captun  Hartatein  to  take  mo  to  Fort  Snmter;  and 
whilst  the  boat  was  preparing,  I  had  an  interview  with  General  Beaure- 
gard. We  reached  Fort  Sumter  after  dark,  and  remained  about  two 
hours. 

Major  Anderson  seemed  to  think  it  was  too  late  to  relieve  the  fort 
by  any  other  means  than  by  landing  an  army  on  Morris  Island.  He 
agreed  with  General  Scott  that  an  entrance  from  tbe  sea  was  impossible ; 
but  as  we  looked  out  upon  the  water  from  tbe  parapet,  it  seemed  very 
feasible,  more  especially  as  we  heard  tbe  oars  of  a  boat  near  tbe  fort, 
which  tfao  sentry  bailed,  bnt  we  could  not  see  her  throngh  &b  darkness 
until  she  almost  touched  the  landing. 

I  found  the  garrison  gett^  short  of  supplies,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
I  might  report  that  the  IGth  of  April,  at  noon,  would  be  the  period  be- 
yond which  he  could  not  hold  tbe  fort  unless  supplies  were  furnished. 

I  made  no  arrangements  with  Migor, Anderson  for  reinforcing  or 
sapplying  the  fort,  nor  did  I  inform  him  of  my  plan. 

Upon  my  retnm,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  called  frequently  before  the 
President,  and,  in  the  presence  of  different  members  of  his  Cabinet,  to 
answer  tbe  objections  presented  by  lieutenant-General  Scott  and  the 
military  authorities ;  but  as  my  project  umply  involved  passing  batteries, 
with  steamers  or  boats,  at  night,  at  right-angles  to  their  line  of  firn,  and 
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one  thoiuand  three  hnodred  yards  distant,  a  feat  of  which  the  Crimean 
War  famished  many  safe  examples,  I  maintained  the  propoaitios,  and 
Boggested  that  it  was  a  naval  plan,  and  should  be  decided  by  naval 
officers. 

The  Preaident  aaked  me  if  there  waa  any  naval  officer  of  high  an- 
thority  in  Waahiogton  who  woold  anstain  me,  and  if  Bo  to  bring  him  to 
the  White  House.  I  knew  that  Commodore  Stringham  was  at  that 
time  filling  the  position  of  detailing  officer  in  the  Navy  Department, 
.  and  I  took  him  to  the  President,  wheie,  in  the  presence  of  Lieutenaut- 
General  Scott,  he  not  only  confirmed  my  views,  bnt  stud  that  he  bad 
that  morning  held  a  conversation  with  Commodore  Stewart,  who  de- 
clared that  Fort  Snmter  could  easily  be  reenforced  and  provisioned  with 
boata  at  night 

Ab  valuable  time  waa  being  lost  by  discnsaions,  which  form  no  part 
of  this  narrative,  I  represented  that  so  important  an  expedition  required 
time  for  its  preparation,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  pre- 
parator)-  steps,  if  there  was  any  posdbility  of  sending  it  out. 

On  the  131^  of  March,  the  Freudent  sent  me  to  New  York  with 
verbal  instmctionB  to  prepare  for  the  voyage,  bnt  to  make  no  binding 
engagementa. 

After  consultation  with  George  W.  Blunt,  Esq.,  who  throughout  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  me  with  bis  advice  and  active  corporation,  I 
met,  by  previous  arrangement,  Messrs.  William  H.  Aspiuwali  and  Charies 
H.  MarehaU,  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  with  them  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Maishall  declined  to  aid  me,  upon  the  ground  that  the  attempt 
to  relieve  Fort  Sumter  would  kill  the  proposed  loan  and  bnng  on  civil 
war,  and  that  the  people  had  made  up  thur  minds  to  abandon  Sumter, 
and  make  the  stand  upon  Fort  Pickens^ 

On  the  3d  of  April  I  had  not  received  the  written  autbori^ 
which  I  expected  from  the  Government,  therefore  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ingtou. 

Delays,  which  belong  to  the  secret  history  of  this  period,  prevented 
a  decision  untjl  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April,  when  tbe  President 
sent  for  me,  and  said  that  he  had  decided  to  let  the  expedition  go,  and 
that  a  messenger  horn  himself  would  be  sent  to  the  authorities  of 
Charleston,  before  I  could  possibly  get  there,  to  notify  them  that  no 
troops  would  be  thrown  into  Sumter  if  provisions  were  alloned  peace- 
fully to  be  sent  t«  the  garrison.  I  mentioned  to  the  President  that,  by 
the  time  I  should  arrive  at  New  York,  I  would  have  but  nine  days  in 
which  to  charter  and  provision   the  vessels,  and  reach  tbe  destined 
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point,  ax  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  distant.  He  Answered,  I 
should  best  fiilfil  my  duty  to  my  conntry  to  make  the  attempt  The 
Secrotory  of  the  Navy  had  in  commission,  in  the  Atlantic  waters  of  the 
United  States,  only  the  Powhatan,  the  Pocahontas,  and  the  Pawnee  ;  all 
these  he  placed  at  my  disposal,  as  well  as  the  rerenne  steamer  Harriet 
Lane,  and  directed  me  to  give  all  the  necessary  orders.  The  Powhatan, 
wfaiofa  had  recently  returned  and  gone  oat  of  commission,  was  added  t» 
the  force  I  designated,  to  enable  me  to  bare  her  fine  boats  and  crew  for 
landing  ^e  supplies. 

I  snggested  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  to  place  Commodore 
Stringbam  in  command  of  the  naval  force ;  bat  npon  consulting  with  that 
distingnlshed  officer,  he  considered  it  to  be  too  late  to  be  successful,  and 
likely  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  officer  who  nndertook  it  then. 

I  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  Bth  of  April,  engaged  the  steamer 
Baltic  of  Mr.  Aspinwall,  who  used  every  possible  exertion  to  get  her 
ready  for  sea,  and  delivered  confidential  orders,  embracing  all  my  wants, 
to  Colonel  H.  L.  Scott,  Mde  to  die  General-in-chie^  and  Colonel  D.  D. 
Tompkins,  qnartermaster. 

Colonel  Scott  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Government  relieving  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and,  by  his  indifference  and  delay,  half  a  day  of  precions  time  was 
lost  ^  The  recruits  that  he  finally  famished  to  me  were  totally  nnfit  to 
be  thrown  into  a  fort  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  rebels. 

I  placed  the  hiring  of  three  tugs  in  the  hands  of  Rnssell  Stnrges, 
who  labored  very  energetically,  but  he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing fttnn  the  owners,  tugs  to  go  to  sea.  Finally,  three  were  promised  at 
esorbitant  rates — namely,  the  Yankee,  which  I  fitted  to  throw  hot 
water,  the  TJncle  Ben,  and  the  Freeborn.  The  question  of  supplies  in- 
doduced  me  to  Major  Eaton,  of  the  Commissary  Department,  who 
thanked  Ood  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  relieve  Uajor  Ander- 
son's command,  and,  from  the  energetic  and  enthusiastic  co5peration 
of  this  officer,  the  expedition  was  immediately  proviMoned  for  all  con- 
tingencies. 

The  fi^te  Powhatan,  Captain  Mercer,  siuled  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1861 ;  the  Pawnee,  Commander  Rowan,  on  the  9th;  the  Pocahontas, 
Captain  Oillis,  on  the  10th ;  the  Harriet  Lane,  C^tain  Fannoe,  on  the 
6th ;  the  tug  Uncle  Ben  on  the  Ytfa ;  the  tug  Yankee  on  the  fith ;  and 
the  Baltic,  Captain  Fletofaer,  dropped  down  to  Sandy  Hook  on  the 
evening  of  the  8tb,  and  went  to  sea  at  8  a.  u.  of  the  Sth. 

The  officers  of  the  army  who  accompanied  the  military  force  were. 
First-lieutenant  Edward  McK.  Hudaon,  First-Lieutenant  Kobert  0.  Ty- 
ler, and  First-lieutenant  C.  W.  Thomas. 
17 
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Soon  after  leaving  Sandy  Hoot,  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  set  in,  which 
continued  durbg  the  whole  passage.  At  3  a.  v.  of  the  12th,  ve 
reached  the  rendezvous  off  Charleston,  and  communicated  with  the  Har- 
riet Lane,  the  only  vessel  which  had  arrived.  At  6  a.  h.  the  Pawnee 
was  seen  standing  in.  I  boarded  her,  and  informed  her  commander  of 
my  orders  to  offer  to  send  in  provisions,  and  asked  him  to  stand  in  to 
the  bar  with  me.  He  replied  that  his  orders  required  him  to  remam 
ten  miles  cast  of  the  tight,  and  await  the  Powhatan,  and  that  he  was  not 
going  in  there  to  inaogDrate  civil  war.  I  then  stood  in  toward  the  bar, 
followed  by  the  Harriet  Lane,  Capbun  Faonce,  who  cheerfully  accompa- 
nied me. 

As  wo  neared  the  land,  heavy  guns  were  heard,  and  the  smoke  and 
shells  irom  the  batteries,  which  had  just  opened  fire  upon  Sumter,  were 
distinctly  visible. 

I  immediately  stood  out  to  inform  Captain  Rowan,  of  the  Pawnee, 
but  met  him  coming  in.  He  hailed  me,  and  asked  for  a  pilot,  declaring 
his  intention  of  standing  into  the  harbor,  and  sharing  the  fate  of  his 
brethren  of  the  army,  I  went  on  board,  and  informed  him  that  I  woald 
answer  for  it ;  that  the  Crovemmcnt  did  not  expect  any  such  gallant  sac- 
rifice, having  settled  maturely  npon  the  policy  indicated  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Captain  Mercer  and  myself.  Ko  other  naval  vessels  arrived 
during  this  day ;  but  the  steamer  Nashville,  from  New  York,  and  a 
nnmber  of  merchant  vessels,  reached  the  bar,  and  awiuted  the  resolt  of 
the  bombardment,  ^ving  indications  to  those  inside  of  a  large  naval 
fleet  off  the  harbor.  The  weather  continued  very  bad,  with  a  heavy  sea ; 
neither  the  Pawnee  nor  Harriet  Lane  had  boats  or  men  to  can;  in  sup- 
plies. Feeling  sure  that  the  Powhatan  would  arrive  during  the  night,  as 
she  had  sailed  from  New  Tork  two  days  before  us,  I  stood  out  to  the 
appointed  rendezvons,  and  made  signals  all  night  The  morning  of  the 
13th  was  thick  and  foggy,  with  a  very  heavy  ground-ewclL  The  Baltic, 
feeling  her  way  in,  ran  ashore  on  Rattlesnake  Shoal,  bnt  soon  got  off 
withont  damage.  On  account  of  the  very  heavy  swell,  she  was  obliged 
to  anchor  in  deep  water,  several  miles  ontude  of  the  Pawnee  and  Harriet 
Lane. 

Lieutenant  Robert  0.  Tyler,  an  officer  of  very  great  seat  and  fidelity, 
though  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  aa  were  most  of  the  recruits,  organ- 
ized a  boat's  crew,  and  exercised  them,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  sea, 
for  the  puq>ose  of  having  at  least  one  boat,  In  the  absence  of  the  Pow- 
hatan's, to  reach  Fort  Sumter.  At  8  a.  u.  I  took  this  boat,  and  in 
company  with  lieutenant  Hudson  pulled  in  to  the  Pawnee.  As  we 
approached  that  vessel,  a  great  volume  of  black  smoke  issued  from  Fort 
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Sumter,  through  which  the  flash  of  Major  Anderson's  gnns  still  re- 
plied to  the  rebel  fire.  The  quarters  of  the  fort  were  od  fire,  and  most 
of  our  military  and  naval  officers  beliered  the  smoke  to  proceed  from  an 
attempt  to  smoke  out  the  garrison  with  fire-rafts. 

As  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  that  no  boats  with  kdj  load  in 
them  could  hare  reached  Sumter  in  this  heavj  sea,  and  no  tug-boats 
had  arrived,  it  was  proposed  to  capture  a  schooner  near  us,  loaded  with 
ice,  which  was  done,  and  preparations  were  at  once  commenced  to  fit  her 
oat,  and  load  her  for  entering  the  harbor  the  following  night.  I  now 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Ctq>tun  Rowan  bad  received  a  note  from 
Captain  Mercer,  of  the  Powhatan,  dated  at  New  York,  the  6t)i,  the  dav 
■  he  sailed,  stating  that  the  Powhatan  was  detached,  by  order  of  superior 
authority,  from  the  duty  to  which  she  was  assigned  off  Charleston,  and 
had  sailed  for  another  destination.  I  left  New  York  two  days  afterward, 
without  any  intimation  of  this  change. 

At  2  p,  H.  the  Pocahontas  arrived,  and  at  half-past  two  the  fli^  of 
Sumter  was  shot  away,  and  not  again  raised.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
in  by  Captain  Oillis,  and  arrangements  made  to  place  Major  Anderson 
and  his  command  on  board  the  Baltic  to  return  North. 

The  fort  was  evacuated  Sunday,  the  14th  of  April.  Monday,  the 
15th,  the  steamer  Isabel  took  the  garrison  outfiide  to  the  steamer  Baltic, 
which  left  that  evening  direct  for  New  York,  where  she  arrived  the  fore- 
noon of  the  ISth  mstant 

My  plan  for  supplying  Fort  Sumter  required  three  hnndrod  sailors,  a 
fyil  supply  of  armed  launches,  and  three  tugs. 

The  Powhatan  oairied  the  sailors  and  launches,  and  when  this  vcswl 
was  about  to  leave,  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the. 
Nary,  two  officers.  Lieutenant  D,  D.  Porter,  United  States  Navy,  and 
Captain  M,  0.  Meigs,  United  States  Engineers,  presented  themselves  on 
board  with  an  order  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  authorizing 
the  former  to  take  any  vessel  whatever  in  commission,  and  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  order  did  not  pass  through  the 
Navy  Department,  and  was  unknown  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and, 
when  signed  by  the  President,  he  was  not  conscious  that  his  signature 
tvould  deprive  me  of  the  means  to  accomplish  an  object  which  he  held 
to  be  of  vital  importance. 

In  a  letter  from  hun,  which  is  annexed,  he. hastened  to  affirm  that 
"  the  attempt"  to  provision  Fort  Sumter  had  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
country. 

The  tng  Freeborn  was  not  permitted  to  leave  New  York.  The  tug 
Uncle  Ben  was  driven  mto  Wilmii^on  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  and 
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snbseqaently  captared  bj  the  robels.  The  tog  Yankee  reached  Charles- 
toD  bar  a  few  hours  after  the  Baltic  had  left  with  Major  Anderson's  com- 
maiid  on  boud. 

The  commnmcations  between  New  ToA  and  Washington  having 
been  severed,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Asfonwall  to  obtwn  for  me  a  small 
steamer  with  arma  and  ammnnitjon  to  enable  me  to  reach  the  Chesa* 
peaks  Bay,  where  I  judged  that  armed  steamers  were  vtry  essential. 
This  gentleman  applied  to  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  who  very  geneionsly 
gare  him  a  check  for  five  dtonsand  dollars.  With  this  he  procured  the 
tag  Yankee,  and  persnaded  Commodore  Breese,  commandant  of  the 
New  York  Nary-Yard,  to  arm  and  fit  her  ont ;  and  having  received  from 
that  officer  an  appointment  as  acting  lient^nant  in  the  Navy,  I  left  on 
the  39th  for  Hampton  Roads,  where  I  reported  to  Commodore  Pender- 
grast,  of  the  Cnmbefknd. 

The  seirices  of  the  Yankee  not  being  required  at  this  point,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Annapolis,  and  offered  my  vessel  to  General  Butler,  who  was 
about  opening  communications  with  Washington.  The  General  grate- 
fully received  the  steamer,  and  sent  me  through  to  the  capital  to  report 
to  the  Freudent,  and  immediately  afterwahl  I  received  an  appointment 
in  the  Navy  Department 

Annexed  are  copies  of  orders  and  letters  relating  to  the  narrative 
which  I  hare  snbmitted.  Yery  respectfiilly  yours, 

G.  V,  Foi,  Assutant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

f!!i&ru<HvS,iaSl. 

lieaUnant-  General  Wnrroa,D  Soorr,  United  State*  Army : 

Sot, — ^ITie  proposition  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  folly, 
in  person,  is  herewith  presented  in  writing.  Lientenant  Hall  and  myself 
have  bad  several  free  conferences,  and  if  he  is  permitted  by  the  South 
Carolina  authorities  to  reenter  Fort  Sumter,  Major  Anderson  will 
comprehend  the  plan  for  his  relieC  I  conuder  myself  very  fortunate  in 
having  proposed  a  project  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  Oeneral-in- 
chief|  and  I  ask  no  reward  bat  the  entire  conduct  of  the  plan,  exclusive 
of  the  aimed  vessels.  The  commander  of  these  shoold  be  ordered  to 
cooperate  with  mo  by  affording  protection  and  destroying  their  naval 
preparations  near  the  bar,  leaving  to  me,  as  the  author  of  the  plan,  the 
actual  operations  of  relieC 

I  suggest  that  the  Pawnee  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Delaware 
breakwater  to  await  orders,  the  Harriet  Lane  to  be  ready  for  sea,  and 
some  arrangement  entered  into  by  which  the  requiate  steamer  and  tugs 
should  be  engaged,  at  least  so  far  as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  I  should 
prefer  one  of  the  Collins  steamers.    They  are  now  being  prepared  for 
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sea,  and  are  of  such  a  size  and  power  as  to  be  able  fearlessly  to  run 
down  any  vessels  which  might  attempt  to  capture  as  outside  by  coop  de 
tnain,  I  could  quietly  engage  one,  and  have  her  ready  to  start  oa 
twenty-four  hours'  notice,  without  exciting  suspicion.  I  shall  leave  for 
New  York  at  3  p.  u.,  and  any  communications  previous  will  find  me  at 
Judge  Blair's.  If  the  Pawnee's  pivot^un  is  landed,  it  should  certainly 
be  remonnted.  Very  respectfully,  etc,  G.  V,  Fox. 

HUDquASTXM  OP  IB!  Aimr,  WuHormoH,  Jfarck  19, 18tL 
DiAR  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  is  a  note  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  me,  of  which  I  annex  a  copy,  I  request  that 
yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  proceed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  obtain 
permiEdou,  "  if  necessaij,"  to  visit  Fort  Samter,  in  order  to  enable  you 
to  comply  with  the  wish  expressed  in  the  Secretary's  note.  Please,  on 
yonr  return,  to  report  accordingly.  I  remain  yours,  etc., 

G.  V.  Fox,  Esg.  Vfanraut  Scott. 

BnouTin  UmTOR,  WAismaioK,  April  1,  IStl, 
Lieutenant  D,  D.  Port«r  will  take  command  of  the  steamer  Pow- 
hatan, or  any  other  United  Stat«B  steamer  ready  for  sea  which  he  may 
deem  most  fit  for  the  service  to  which  he  haa  been  assigned  by  confiden- 
tial iostmctionB  of  this  date. 

All  officers  are  commanded  to  afford  him  bU  such  facilities  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  getting  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  will  select  the  officers  to  accompany  him. 
Recommended:  Abrahah  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward. 

Euonm  llAKUcnr,  April  1, 1811. 

Lieutmamt  D.  D.  Pobtbb,  Uhit^  StaUt  Naey: 

Sis,— Yon  will  proceed  to  New  Yort,  and,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  assuming  command  of  any  naval  steamer  avaihtble,  proceed  to 
Pensacola  harbor,  and  at  any  cost  or  risk  prevent  any  expedition  from 
the  miunland  reaching  Fort  Pickens  or  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

Yon  will  eihibit  this  order  to  any  naval  ofBcer  at  Pensacola,  if  you 
deem  it  necessary,  after  yon  have  established  yourself  within  the  harbor, 
and  will  request  co5peratian  by  the  entrance  of  at  least  one  other 
steamer. 

This  order,  its  object,  and  your  destination  will  be  communicated  to 
no  person  whatever  until  yon  reach  the  harbor  of  Pensacola. 
Recommended :  Abraham  Lutcoln. 

William  H.  Seward. 
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VuBdaTOH,  EnciniTi  Mumo-i,  April  1, 18CI. 

All  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  whom  thia  order  nay  be  ex- 
hibited iriU  aid  by  every  mcane  in  their  power  the  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown,  supplying  him  with  men  and  i^< 
terial,  and  cooperating  with  him  as  he  may  desire. 
A  true  copy :  Abrahah  Lincoln. 

M.  C.  MxiOB,  Captain  of  Ungiruers, 

Chief  Ertgineer  oftaid  ExpediHon. 

[ootrripmrnL.] 

WumnsTOK  Cm,  4p>4  1|  IBCL 
Sib;  Circtimatances  render  it  necessary  to  place  iu  command  of 
your  ship  (and  for  a  special  pnrpose)  an  officer  who  is  Mly  informed 
and  instructed  in  relation  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  and  you 
will  therefore  consider  yourself  detached.      Bnt  in  taking  this  step,  the 
GoT-erament  does  not  in  the  least  reflect  upon  your  efficiency  or  patriots 
ism  ;  on  the  contrary,  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  ability  to  per- 
form any  duty  required  of  you.     Hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  give  yon  a 
better  command  than  the  one  yon  now  enjoy,  and  trusting  that  you  will 
have  full  confidence  In  the  disposition  of  the  Government  toward  yon, 
I  remam,  etc.,        Abrabak  Likoolh. 
Captain  8.  Mbroeb,  United  Slates  Navy. 
A  true  copy : 

M.  C.  Meios,  Captain  of  Engineers, 

Chief  Engineer  of  Expedition  of  Colonel  Brown. 


Srn:  By  direction  of  the  War  Department,  you  will  charter  such 
vessels  as  Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  the  bearer  of  this,  may  designate,  for  sncb 
times  and  with  snch  supplies  as  he  may  indicate. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Thohab,  Adjutant-Gentral. 
Colonel  D.  D.  Toufkinb, 

Astittant  Quarlemuuter-General,  New  Tori,  N,  Y. 

[coNnnmrui..] 

Huii«vuTui  or  TH>  AuTT,  WimraOTOB.  April  «,  ISftU 

Sin:  This  letter  vrill  be  handed  to  you  by  C^tain  Q.  Y,  Fox,  ex- 
officer  of  the  Navy,  and  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  as  well  as  possessed 
of  extraordinary  nantical  ability.  He  is  charged  by  high  authority 
here  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  (andci  cover  of  certain  ships- 
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of-war)  whose  oljcct  is  to  reSuforce  Fort  Samter.  To  embark  with 
Captain  Fox,  yon  will  canse  a  detachment  of  recraits,  say  abont  tvro 
hnndred,  to  be  immediately  organized  at  Fort  Colambos,  with  a  compe- 
tent number  of  ofBcera,  army  ammunition,  and  subsistence ;  a  large  sur- 
plus of  the  Intter,  indeed,  as  great  as  the  vessels  of  the  expedition  will 
take,  with  other  necessaries,  will  be  needed  for  the  augmented  garrison 
of  Fort  Sumter.  The  sabustence  and  other  supplies  should  be  assorted 
like  those  which  were  provided  by  you  and  Gapt^n  Ward,  of  the  Navy, 
for  a  former  czpeditioD.  CoDBnlt  Captain  Eos  and  Major  Eaton  on  the 
subject,  and  give  all  necessary  orders,  in  my  name,  to  fit  out  the  expe- 
dition, except  that  the  hiring  the  vessels  wiil  be  left  to  otliers. 

Some  fuel  must  be  shipped.  Oil,  artillery  implements,  fuses,  eor- 
dage,  slow  match,  mechanical  levers,  and  guns,  etc.,  etc.,  should  also  be 
put  on  board.  Consult  also,  if  necessary  (confidentjally),  Colonel 
Tompkins  and  Major  Thornton.  Rcspoctfiilly  yonrs, 

WlNTIELD  SOOTT. 

iMutenant-Colmul  H.  L.  Soott,  Aide-de-Camp,  etc.,  etc. 

ViB  DiTUTHun^  VuBXfotos,  April  i,  IBtL 

Sir:  It  having  been  decided  to  succor  Fort  Sumter,  you  have  been 
selected  for  this  important  duty.  Accordingly,  you  will  take  charge  of 
the  transports  in  New  York  having  the  troops  and  supplies  on  board  to 
the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor,  and  endeavor,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
deliver  the  subsistence.  If  yon  are  opposed  in  this,  you  are  directed  to 
report  the  fact  to  the  senior  naval  officer  off  the  harbor,  who  will  be  in- 
structed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  use  his  entire  force  to  open  a 
passage,  vhen  you  will,  if  possible,  effect  an  entraace  and  place  both  the 
troops  and  supplies  in  Fort  Sumter. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SmoH  Cauxrok,  Secretary  of  War. 
Captain  G.  T.  Fox,  Wiukir^bm,  D.  C. 

KiTT  DiFimncT,  ^jir<Itl,IUI. 

Oaptain  Samubl  Mxboib,  etmmanding  U.  8.  Steamer  Pomhatan,  y.  Y-  : 

The  United  States  steamers  Powhatan,  Pawnee,  Pocahontas,  and 
Harriet  Lane  will  compose  a  naval  force  under  your  command,  to  be 
sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  uding  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  an  expedition  of  which  the  War  Department 
has  charge. 

The  primary  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  provision  Fort  Sumter, 
for  which  purpose  the  War  Department  will  fhmiah  the  necessary  trana- 
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ports.  Should  the  aatborities  of  Charleston  pemiit  the  fort  to  be  sop- 
plied,  no  farther  partjcnlar  eervice  will  be  required  of  the  force  under 
yonr  command;  and  after  being  eatMed  that  aapplies  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  fort,  the  Powhatan,  Pocahontas,  and  Harriet  Lane  will 
return  to  New  York,  and  the  Pawnee  to  Waahingtoo. 

Should  the  sathorides  at  Charieston,  however,  refiise  to  permit,  or 
attempt  to  prevent  the  vessel  or  vesseb  having  sappUee  on  board  from 
entering  the  harbor,  or  from  peaceably  proceeding  to  Port  Sadtter,  yon 
will  protect  the  tiwisporte  or  boats  of  the  eipedition  in  the  object  of 
their  minuon,  dispoung  of  your  force  in  each  manner  as  to  open  the  way 
for  their  ingress,  and  afford,  so  far  as  practicable,  secnrity  to  the  men 
and  boats,  and  repelling  by  force,  if  necessary,  all  obstractions  toward 
provisioning  the  fort  and  reSnforcing  it ;  for  in  case  of  a  resistance  to 
the  peaceable  primary  object  of  the  expedition,  a  reenfbrcement  of  the 
garrison  will  also  be  attempted.  These  parposes  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  War  Department,  which  has  chaige  of  the  expedition. 
The  expedition  hasbeenintmsted  to  Captain  G,  Y.  Foz,  with  whom  yon 
will  pnt  yourself  in  communication,  and  coQperate  with  him  to  accom- 
plish and  carry  into  effect  its  object. 

You  will  leave  New  York  with  the  Powhatan  in  tame  to  be  off 
CLtrleston  bar,  ten  miles  distant  from  and  due  east  of  the  light-honse,  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  instant,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
transport  or  transports  witb  troops  and  stores.  The  Pawnee  and  Poca- 
hontas will  be  ordered  to  join  yon  there  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  also 
the  Harriet  Lane,  which  latter  vessel  has  been  placed  under  the  control 
of  this  Department  for  this  service. 

On  the  termination  of  the  expedition,  whether  it  be  peaceable  or 
otherwise,  the  several  vessels  under  yonr  command  will  retam  to  the 
respective  ports,  as  above  directed,  unless  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
should  prevent.        I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

OiDBOK  Wkllkb,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

NiTTDnuranr,  AprU  &,  ISO. 
Command  J.  F.  Gillis,  coianuBidrnff  V.  S,  Bttamer  FaeaAonba,  NvrfoUt,  Va. : 

Sir, — You  will  proceed  to  sea  with  the  Pocahontas,  and  on  &e  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  instant  appear  off  Charleston  bar,  ten  miles  distant 
from  and  due  oast  of  the  lightrhoose,  where  yon  will  report  to  C^itain 
Samuel  Mercer,  of  the  Powhatan,  for  special  service.  Should  he  not  be 
there,  you  will  await  his  arrival. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

GtDK05  WxLLEB,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Saii  DiruiunT,  April  0,  ISO. 

Commander  8.  C.  Rowait,  eommtmding  XT.  8.  Steamer  Paunee,  UTorfoth,  Va. : 
Sir, — ^After  the  Pawnee  shall  have  been  provisioned  at  Norfolk,  you 
will  proceed  with  her  to  aea,  and  od  the  moming  of  the  11th  iastant 
appear  off  Charleston  bar,  ten  miles  distant  from  and  due  east  of  the 
Ilght-hoiue,  where  yon  will  report  to  Captain  Samnel  Mercer,  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, for  special  aerrice.  Should  he  not  be  there,  yon  will  await  his 
airira). 

I  am,  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

QtDZOn  WzLLKB,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

'St.Ti  Dtpabtvuit,  AprU  D,  IStL 
Captain  Fa'CBce,  Coramander  of  XT.  8.  Jttveraie  Steaaer  Harriel  Lane,  N.  T. : 

Sir, — The  revenue  steamer  Harriet  Lane  having  been  temporarily 
placed  nnder  the  orders  of  this  Department,  you  will  proceed  with  her 
from  New  York  in  time  to  appear  off  Charleston  bar,  ten  miles  diatuit 
from  and  due  east  of  the  light-house,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
instant,  where  yon  will  report  to  Captain  Samnel  Mercer,  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, for  spedal  service.  Should  he  not  be  there,  you  will  await  hia 
arrival  Very  reepectftiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

GiDXON  Wbixkb,  Secretary  of  Ike  Navy. 

Natt  DniwatETT,  Aprit  Is  13SL 

Captain  Sans  Ti-vsaz,  Commander  of  Steamer  Sarriet  Lane  .• 

Sir,— The  Harriet  Lane,  under  yonr  command,  having  been  detached 
from  the  collection  district  of  New  York,  and  as»gned  to  duty  under 
the  Navy  Department,  yon  are  hereby  instructed  to  proceed  to  within 
tea  miles  doe  cast  from  and  off  Charleston  light-house,  where  you  will 
report  to  Captain  Mercer,  of  the  Powhatan,  for  duty,  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  instant;  and  should  he  not  be  there,  you  will  wait  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  his  arrival 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

GiDEOir  "Welibs,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

WuBDieToii,D.  O,  May  1,  IBtl, 
Captain  G.Y.Tox: 

Mt  Dear  Sir,— I  sincerely  regret  that  the  fwlnre  of  the  late  attempt 
to  provision  Fort  Sumter  should  be  the  boutcb  of  any  annoyance  to  yon. 
The  practicability  of  your  plan  was  not,  in  feet,  brought  to  a  test. 

By  reason  of  a  gale  well  known  in  advance  to  be  posuble,  and  not 
improbable,  the  tugs,  an  essential  part  of  the  plan,  never  reached  the 
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gronnd;  vhile,  by  an  accideot,  for  which  yon  were  in  no  wUe  responsi- 
ble, and  possibly  /,  to  some  extent,  was,  yon  were  deprived  of  a  war- 
vessel,  with  her  men,  which  you  deemed  of  great  importance  to  tbe  en- 
terprise. 

I  most  cheerfully  and  truly  declare  that  the  f^ure  of  the  nnderta- 
Mng  has  not  lowered  yon  a  particle,  while  the  qualities  you  developed  in 
the  effort  have  greatly  heightened  yon  in  my  estimation. 

For  a  daring  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  a  similar  character,  you 
would,  to-day,  be  tbe  man,  of  all  my  acquaintances,  whom  I  would 
select  You  and  I  botb  anticipated  that  tbe  cause  of  the  country  would 
be  advanced  by  making  the  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sumter,  even  if 
it  should  fiul;  and  it  is  no  small  consolation  now  to  feel  that  our  antici- 
pation is  justified  by  the  result. 

Veiy  truly  your  Mend,  A,  Lincoui. 


Th^e  statements  and  facts  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  in- 
jostice  of  the  complaintB  made  against  the  Govermuent  during 
the  apparent  inaction  between  the  4th  of  March  and  April, 
1861.  Any  movement  would  have  been  rash  then,  before  a  de- 
liberate survey  of  all  the  perib  by  which  the  new  Administra- 
tion was  beset  Particularly  do  these  facts  show  how  ill-con- 
sidered and  tmgenerons  were  the  chaises  of  ineffleiency  bronght 
by  some  against  the  Navy  Department  and  the  spirited  and 
skilful  officer  who  conducted  the  enterprise,  because  Sumter 
was  not  relieved.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  acted  with  the 
Dtmofit  promptitude.  The  letter  of  the  President  directing  tiie 
expedition  to  be  got  ready  was  dated  March  28th,  and  before 
the  first  of  Api-il  every  vessel  needed  was  being  prepared,  and 
every  one  was  ready  in  season  to  reach  the  appointed  rendezvous 
on  tiie  11th  of  April,  four  days  before  the  time  up  to  which 
Major  Anderson  had  informed  the  Government  that  he  could 
hold  the  fort. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  could  not  foresee  that 
the  most  important  ship  of  the  little  squadron,  the  one  without 
which  failure  was  inevitable,  would  be  detached  without  any 
consultation  with  him,  and  sent  contrary  to  his  orders  in  another 
direction ;  and  to  hold  Captain  Fox  responsible  for  the  failure 
after  the  vessel  upon  which  he'mainly  relied,  and  which  carried 
the  three  hmidred  sailors  and  the  launches,  had  been  sent  to 
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Fort  FickenB  by  a  secret  order,  was  such  glaring  injustice  that 
President  Lincoln  would  not  enffer  it  to  pass :  but  with  the 
characteriBtic  manliness  of  his  nature,  in  a  letter  to  Captain 
Fox,  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  through  what  he  calls 
the  ^^  accident"  of  sending  away  the  Powhatan.  The  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickenfl,  for  which  the  Powhatan,  not 
only  without  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  con- 
trary to  his  orders,  was  Becretly  withdrawn  from  Captain  Fox, 
proTed  to  be  a  useless  one,  for  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  abundantly  provided  for  its  safety,  and  it 
was  in  fact  reenforced  before  the  Powhatan  arrived. 

Fort  Sumter  was  not  relieved,  not  because  the  President  did 
not  decide  to  do  it,  nor  because  there  was  any  remissness  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  any  defect  in  the  plan  of  Captain  Fox, 
but  because  both  orders  and  plan  were  secretly  interfered  with 
in  a  ;nanner  that  could  neither  be  foreseen  nor  avoided.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  doubtless  right  in  expressing  to  Captain  Fox 
the  following  sentiment  in  the  letter  already  quoted :  "  Yon 
and  I  both  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  country  would  be 
advanced  by  making  the  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sumter, 
even  if  it  should  fail,  and  it  is  no  small  consolation  now  to  feel 
that  our  anticipation  is  justified  by  the  result"  In  a  very  im- 
portant sense  the  expedition  was  no  failure,  even  though  it  did 
not  reach  the  fort.  It  was  the  decision  to  do  it,  the  moral 
courage  and  patriotism  exhibited  in  the  bold  and  perilous  at- 
tempt which  reiuBpired  the  country.  The  spirit  of  the  North 
was  drooping,  it  had  reached  well  nigh  the  point  of  fatal  col- 
lapse ;  and  the  noble  determination  that  the  country's  honor 
should  not  be  stained  by  a  timid  Burrender,  that  onr  ^g  should 
not  be  lowered  without  one  brave  blow  struck  in  its  defence, 
this  reinspired  the  fainting  heart  of  the  people ;  it  imparted  to 
them  a  fresh  moral  power  that  rendered  them  capable  of  that 
magnificent  outburst  of  patriotism  and  holy  wrath  which  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  the  fort.  It  was  one  among  the  many 
severe  trials  which  the  Secretary  endured  in  silence,  that  after 
every  needed  preparation  had  been  promptly  made  to  execute 
this  most  important  order  of  the  President ;  when  a  trusted  and 
skilM  officer  bad  volunteered  to  hazard  both  life  and  reputa- 
tion, dearer  than  life ;  when  the  Department  had  done  its  whole 
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dutj,  and  failure  was  due  alone  to  secret  interference  from  witli- 
ont,  that  its  -whole  action  flhonld  he  made  the  sabject  of  reproach 
and  sneerB  by  those  who  nuglit  easily  have  known  ihe  facts. 
Bnt  time,  ttie  avenger  of  injured  reputation  aa  well  as  other 
wrongs,  has  fiillj  vindicated  both  the  Secretary  and  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  expedition. 
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The  facte  already  Btated  present  but  one  part  of  that  com- 
prehensive plan  dcTJBed  and  execnted  by  the  Navy  Department, 
by  which,  in  the  short  space  of  fomr  years,  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  great  war,  the  United  States  was  rused  to  a  first-claes 
naval  power,  and  a  force  created  which  more  effectaally  than 
onr  armies  shielded  us  from  foreign  intervention.  Our  soldiers 
were  a  perfect  protection  on  the  land — an  equally  powerful  one 
was  needed  on  the  sea. 

The  other  part  of  the  general  plan  was  to  increase  the  power 
of  our  gmis.  The  fitting  ont  of  ships  purchased,  the  constntc- 
tion  of  new  ones,  in  short,  every  step  in  the  creation  of  the 
Navy  had  more  or  less  reference  to  dianges  already  made  or 
contemplated  in  the  character  of  onr  naval  ordnance.  The  idea 
of  the  heavy,  smaehing  shot,  instead  of  the  smaller,  swifter  one, 
has,  from  the  beginning  of  our  national  career,  been  a  control* 
ling  one  in  tlie  American  mind. 

Although  refetred  to  more  than  once  already,  it  is  necessary 
to  present  it  once  more  in  this  discussion  of  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  heavy  American  gnna  which  were  first  used 
dnring  liie  rebellion,  and  which  have  already  greatly  modified 
both  the  theoriee  and  the  practice  of  all  naval  powers.  It  is 
not  supposed  by  any  that  the  peo^ect  gun  has  as  yet  been 
reached.  The  whole  question  in  regard  to  ordnance  is  yet  in 
an  unsettled  state.  No  scientific  professional  man  would  nndei> 
take  to  say  what  may  be  done  or  what  cannot  be  done.  Besulta 
already  reached  are  in  such  startling  contradiction  to  most  pre- 
vious theories  and  expectations,  that  the  boldest  are  disposed  to 
wait  for  additional  facts  before  forming  a  decided  opinion. 
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England  and  France  are  very  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
American  experiments  have  shown  that  their  Bcience,  skill,  and 
experience  are  all  at  ianlt.  They  are  naturally  enough  quite 
slow  to  believe  that  a  young  nation  which  through  all  its  life 
had  made  peace  and  not  war  a  study,  has,  in  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, discovered  a  principle  in  gunnery  vhich  proves  all  their 
wisdom  to  be  folly  in  comparison.  It  will  be  only  by  the  strong 
compulsion  of  facts  that  they  will  be  convinced  that  they  must 
abandon  the  present  armament  for  their  ships,  and  adopt  the 
plans  of  a  nation  which  they  have  held  as  bo  far  inferior  to 
themselves  in  all  the  arts  of  war.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
there  are  many  here,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  who  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  think  that  American  thought  in  regard  to  guns  is  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ordnance  problem 
then  is  by  no  means  considered  to  be  solved,  but  England  and 
France  were  probably  ready  to  admit,  at  the  close  of  our  war, 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  pause  and  reconsider  their  theories ; 
while  here  and  in  Eussia,  to  say  the  least,  the  facts  are  believed 
to  be  very  decidedly,  if  not  conclusively,  in  favor  of  the  iai^ 
gun  and  the  smashing  shot.  The  Navy  Department  has 
adopted  and  acted  upon  this  idea,  and  its  success  has  more  than 
justified  its  early  expectations ;  and  the  opposition  and  ridicule 
with  which  the  new  guns  were  met  at  first  has  been  silenced  by 
the  results.  The  introduction  of  larger  cannon  for  our  ships 
was  not  only  a  part  of  the  plan,  but  it  was  an  essential  part, 
and  especially  when  iron-clad  vessels  were  to  be  attacked.  A 
single  Ulnstration,  which  will  be  brought  forward  hereafter, 
may  be  glanced  at  here.  In  the  action  between  the  Monitor 
and  Merrimack  the  two  vessels  fought  for  four  hours  at  short 
range,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards,  and  yet 
neither  was  sunk,  captured,  nor  essentially  injured.  Tet  they 
used  the  most  powerful  guns  then  known,  except  in  theoiy,  to 
England  or  America.  It  was  evident  then  that  different  can- 
non were  needed,  and  how  this  bought  was  worked  out  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  American  gunnery,  and  the  direction  that 
the  American  mind  has  taken  in  this  department  of  war,  it  is 
uecessary  to  dwell  more   at  length  upon   a  subject  already 
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touched  upon  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  batteries  of  French 
and  English  shipB.  No  proper  comparigon  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  gime  in  use  on  American  ehipB  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  the  previous  armamente  of  war-vessels,  without  going 
back  as  far  at  least  as  Lord  Nelson's  time,  and  showing  the 
character  of  the  batteries  of  those  world-renowned  ships  with 
which  England  made  herself  the  mistress  of  the  seas ;  while  the 
progress  in  Englisli  gunnery  must  also  be  noted,  from  a  time 
still  more  remote.  The  following  statements,  collected  fix>m 
English  authorities,  will  diow  the  main  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  naval  guns  for  more  than  two  hundred  jeara : 

The  first  fiigate  built  in  England,  according  to  Hr.  James, 
was  the  Constant  Warwick,  constructed  in  1646.  She  was  a 
ship  of  about  400  tons'  burden  and  mounted  26  guns.  Eighteen 
of  these  were  short  9-ponnders,  six  were  short  6-ponnders,  and 
two  minions  on  the  roof  of  the  oflScers'  cabin.  Such  &  frigate 
would  not  be  considered  a  very  formidable  adversary  for  any 
thing  which  now  we  would  dignify  with  the  name  of  vessel-of- 
war. 

In  1740  two  new  classes  were  added  to  the  British  Navy, 
one  a  44-gmi  ship  of  about  700  tons.  The  heaviest  guns  of 
this  class  were  IS-ponnders,  the  lighter  were  9-ponnders  and 
6-pounder3.  The  other  class  was  a  24-gun  ship,  of  about  450 
tons,  armed  mainly  with  Qrpoundera.  Up  to  1779  it  appears 
that  the  18-pounder  was  the  largest  gun  in  use  either  in  the 
English  or  French  Navies.  In  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  from  the  building  of  the  Constant  Warwick,  England  had 
advanced  from  a  9-ponnder  to  an  18-pounder  gun  for  the  arma- 
ment of  her  largest  vessels.  In  1779  the  gun  now  called  a 
carronade  was  cast  for  the  first  time  at  the  works  of  the  Carron 
Company,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri^er  Carron,  in  Scotland — a  short, 
light  gun  with  a  large  calibre  in  proportion  to  other  cannon. 
One  of  those  first  cast  was  an  8-inch  gun,  and  the  shot  weighed 
about  68  pounds.  In  December,  1781,  it  was  recommended 
that  68-poTmder  carronades  should  be  used  on  the  forecastle  of 
lai^e  ships,  and  42-pounders  and  32-poundera  on  the  same  deck 
of  smaller  rates.  In  1793  we  find  the  following  statement  of 
the  batteries  of  a  French  and  an  English  frigate,  the  Semillonto 
and  the  Venus,  that  fought  with  no  decisive  result : 
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84  kmg  12-po<midm !S  long  li^MmtkUn^ 

8  kmg  6ixnmd«n 10  loi^  A-poimderE. 

6  cuTOUkdta,  18i>oimda* ,    4  MRontdes,  SS-poonden. 


Lord  Howe's  equadron,  in  1794,  was  armed  with  32-poand- 
ere,  24-ponnderB,  IS-ponndera,  la-ponndere,  and  S-ponndere,  and 
in  the  whole  fleet  were  only  two  68-poQnder  carronades.  These 
Btatements  are  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  gnns  nsed 
in  the  French  and  English  Na-riee  down  to  the  time  of  Lord 
Nelson. 

The  carronade,  after  having  been  receiyed  for  a  time  with 
great  favor,  gradnallj  fell  into  disnse  as  science  was  more  and 
more  applied  to  the  art  of  gmmery,  and  it  disappeared  from 
the  service  both  in  England,  France,  and  America  npon  the 
introdnction  of  shell-gous.  Two  ideas  were  connected  with  the 
first  Dse  of  shell-^nns — one,  the  firing  of  hollow  shot  of  larger 
calibre  than  a  solid  shot  of  the  same  weight,  on  the  snpposition 
that  the  gnashing  power  would  be  greater ;  and  the  other  was, 
to  employ  a  shell  with  a  bursting  chai^  Through  a  long 
comse  of  experiments,  both  in  England  and  America,  condu- 
sions  were  reached  nnfavorable  to  the  nse  of  hollow  shot,  and 
Bhell-gnns  were  more  and  more  restricted  to  their  appropriate 
nse,  with  sheila  designed  to  exploda  The  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  guns  of  Europe  between  the  close  of  the  wars  with 
Bonaparte  and  1860,  wHl  appear  from  the  following  tables 
qnoted  from  Sir  Howard  Dooglas's  work  on  "  Kaval  Qnnnery." 
These,  of  course,  will  ezhibit  the  armaments  of  European  navies 
in  general  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  this 
light  the  position  of  the  American  mind  upon  th&  subject  of 
naval  gnns  will  clearly  appear,  as  will  also  the  distinctioD  be- 
tween the  American  and  European  theories.  !bi  studying  these 
tables  the  reader  will  perceive  that  two  Hnda  of  8-incn  guns 
are  mentioned,  one  weighing  65  cwt.,  and  9  feet  long,  and  the 
other  weighing  95  cwt,  and  10  feet  long.  The  lighter  and 
shorter  gnn  is  a  shell-gun,  and  the  larger  for  firing  solid  68- 
ponnd  shot ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  our 
rebellion,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  conradered  by  the  Engli^  to 
be  the  moat  powerful  and  reliable  gnn  in  the  world. 
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ASUAMrarr  or  the  bsttibh  ratt. 

B08KW  BTBAM  SHtPa. 
J?r»i  Bala — "  VKtaria"  Clan,  1,000  hm-m-pvaer. 

Lower  Deck S2  fr-incli  guns,  69  cwt,  S  fe«t. 

Hiddle  Deck 80  8-iiich  i;uiu,  S5  cwL,  9  feet 

Hain  Deck S2  S^poonden,  08  or  06  cvt,  9  feet  8  Inohee. 


^    .  I    S6  Sa-poundera,  43 


.,8  feet 


1  e^poondef  pInK,  90  owt,  10  feet 

Toul  complemeDt,  1,160  tne 


Loirei  Deck. . 


Finl  BaUt—"Dukt  of  WMittgloti"  Clan,  TOO  hom-prnper. 
I    10  B-inch  suhb,  66  cvt.,  9  feet 
"'  \    26  82-poaDdei8,  68  or  56  ctrt,  9  feet  6  iaches. 

HiddU  Deck  i      *  *^°**  8™^  *"  ""■•  '  '■'*'• 

(  80  Se-pouuden.  68  or  56  cwt,  9  feet  6  Inches. 

UaioDeck SB  82-pouiMlera,  42  cwt,  8  feet 

Uddct  Deck  i  ^°  82iWiindeM,  B6  cwt,  6  feet 

*^*^  j      1  6»-poioider  pitot,  90  cwt,  10  feet 

ISl  guns.    Total  complement,  1,120  neo 

IiritJlala—"Jtm/alA^ai"  Clatt,  SQO  hor*t^tier. 

Lower  Deck 83  a4iich  gmu,  66  cvt.,  9  feet 

Middle  Deck , GS  SSiMMinden,  08  or  06  owt,  9  feet  S  iochee. 

Hain  Deck S3  82-pouddera,  43  cwt,  8  feet 

Upper  Deck  }    24  82-poundere,  42  eirt,  8  feet 

^'^  ■(     1  6&-poonder plTot,  »B  cwt,  10 feet 

121  gmu.     Total  eompUnieat,  1,070  men. 

Sfmnd  Sola — "  Oonqutror"  Clan,  800  hi^ttfioietr. 

Lower  Deck 86  8Jncb  gnni,  66  cwt,  9  feet 

HalnDeck 36  SZiMmnden,  38  or  B6  cwt.,  9  feet  6  kehea. 

UpDerDeck  J    28  Bi^wander.,  42  cwt,  8  feet 

*^*^  (      1  OBimunder  piTot,  90  cwt,  10  feet 

101  gnus.    Total  compleotait,  900  men. 

TMrdBata—"  CWoiret"  Clan,  200  hom-pmBer. 
-  i    10  S-inoh  guiB,  60  cwt,  9  feet 

l«werueck |    18  BB-poundere,  08  or  66  cwt,  8  feet  9  inchee. 


Main  Deck.. 


4  8-inch  gmu,  66  cwt,  9  feet 
'    34  82-poiinders,  00  cwt,  9  feet 
Upper  Deck !4  82-ponDdera,  42  cwt,  B  feet 

80  gnus.    Total  oomplement,  110  m 
18 
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Fovrth  Jiala — "BmeraU"  CUat,  tOO  hon^po«tr. 

Hun  Deck SO  B-ioch  guiu,  60  c«t,  9  fe«t. 

(    20  33-pouDderB,  E6  or  6S  cvL,  9  feet  6  indwa. 
****  t      1  es-pounder  pWol,  BO  cwt,  lOfoeL 

01  gum.    ToUl  complement,  B70  men. 

Fifth  Batt*—"  TribvM"  Clam,  800  horto-poieer. 

HiinDeck -  !0  SS-pounden,  06  cwt,  9fcetSbches. 

_         ^^  I    10  82-pouuder«,  42  cwt,  8  feet 

****  I      1  10.mchplTot,84c>rt.,  9  feet!  inches. 

81  guns.    ToUl  complement,  SBO  men. 


fiCBEW  BTEAH  COBTKTTES. 
Sixth  Sales — "Fearl"  CTou,  400  herM-potoer. 

iiO  S-inch  gtins,  60  cwt,  B  feet  I"  incbet. 
1  Ofrpoundcr  pWot,  90  cwt,  10  feet 

£1  guns,    Total  complement,  800  men. 


Upper  Deck.. 


KOBTAB  FRIOATE9. 
Sixth  Sola. — "£urotai"  Clan,  200  Aorw^nr. 

U»in  Deck  i      ^  ""'"**  ™*'*^  ""  "^ 

t      8  82-ponDden,  42  cwt,  S  feet 

CpperDeck 2  S8-pounder  pivot,  90  cwt,  10  feet 

12  gtnu.    Total  complemeDt,  200  men. 

rLOATDia   BAXTBBIBB. 
SixA  llatet—"j£tna"  Clou,  200  hone-povtr. 

HtUQDeok IS  es-pounden,  90  cwt,  10  feet 

16  guns.    Tot&l  complement,  210  men. 

SCREW  BTEAH  SLOOPS. 

"  Chamrlnin  "  Clatt,  200  hone-power. 

J    IS  S2-ponnden,  82  cwt,  B  feet  S  inchea  (on 
chock  carmges), 
1  82-pouDder  piTot,  08  cwt.,  9  fbet  6  inchee. 

1}  guns.    Total  complement,  TO  men. 
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SCREW  STEAM  OTIK-TEBSELS. 

"Arroa"  Claa,  ItO  horte-poaer, 
U  1   n«>k  J      ^  9B-poonder  piToW,  96  cwt,  10  feet 
(      3  12-poQnder  howitzer*,  10  owL 

4  guns.    Total  complement,  66  men. 


SCREW  STEAH  GUNBOATS— FIRST  CLASS. 
"  Charon"  Ctam,  60  hortt-pottr. 

1  68-poiiader  pivot,  95  cvt,  10  feet 


/      I  GS-pouader  pivot,  95  < 

in  Deck }      1  SS-poonder  pivot,  56 

\  elidea  &Taliable  for 


9  feet  S  lai 
for  the  9S-cKt  guo. 


2  guna.    Total  complement,  S< 


"  Charftd"  Clou,  20  hont^oatr. 

%  32-poutKter  pivola,  56  cwt,  9  feet  e  inches. 


2  gtins.    Total  complemeat,  SO  men. 


SCREW  STEAM-VESSELS. 
'^mfinrum"  Ctaa,  100  S»r»j?oio«r. 

i2  32-pomidere,  56  cwt,  9  feet  6  inches. 
6  32-poiuider8,  25  cwt,  B  feet 

8  gnns.    Total  complement,  SO  men. 


6AILNG   SBtPS. 
FhtlEaUa—"  CideAmia"  Clal*. 

is  S-inch  gnus,  65  cwt,  9  foet 
S4  82.poanden,  66  cwt,  9  feet  6  inches. 
j      4  B4nch  gnu,  SB  cwt,  9  feet 

(    SO  SS-potmden,  60  cwt,  B  feet 

UainDeck 84  32-pouiiders,  42  cwt.,  8  feet 

n    _     n    1.     J  I. .1     (      '  82.ponndera,  42  cwt,  8  feet 

Quarter  Deck  and  Foreoutle.^    -,  .„         .  ,      ,^ 

I    14  SK^mider  carronadea,  IT  c«t,  4  feet 


Lower  Deck. . 
mddleDeck.. 


Total  complement,  G70  m 
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Bteond Saltt—" Frineat  CharicOe"  Gat*. 

ii  S-inch  guns,  as  cwt,  9  feet 
!i  S^-poODdeis,  63  cot.,  9  feet  6  inohet. 
is  84iich  icunn,  es  cwt.,  9  feet. 
28  gS-fnnnders,  48  cwt,  8  feeL 
iSO  S^^oundera,  re«r  chock  carriage,  83  cwt^  0  feet 
6  inchet. 


Middle  Deck. 
lUnDeck. . 


„    ,       ,  „  ,     1      a  82-poonders,  4S  cwt,  8  feet  6  inchea. 

Qoarter  Deck  and  Forecastle.  J    ^^  ^^^^^  clToa.de^  17  cwt,  4  fcet 

104  goiu.    Total  complemeDt,  850  men. 

Third ItaU»—"Bdleroplwm"  Clam. 

I      4  8Jncb  pna,  BB  cwt,  9  feet. 

Lower  Deck ^    ^^  stpoondere,  B8  cwt,  9  feet,  « inche*. 

M  In  TW.V  J      *  8-tach  guna,  fiS  owL,  9  feet. 

'™^**** )    29  Stpoundm,  BO  OWL,  9  feet. 

Quarter  Deck  and  Forecastle.      16  SS-pounden,  42  cirt.,  8  feet. 

70  gnus.    Total  complement,  BBO  mai. 

HmrtAiiaft*— "/iKfe/iK^TiWe"  CUm. 

lUinDeck S8  B-iach  gang,  flO  cwt,  S  feet. 

Quarter  Deck  and  ForecuUe.      22  S^pounders,  i6  cm.,  S  feet  6  Inches. 

SO  gODS.    Total  complement,  SOO  Dieo. 

is  84nch  guna,  SO  c«t,  8  feet  10  inches. 
18  S2-poundec8,  CS  cwt.,  9  feet  S  Inches. 
^  „    ,       ,  _  ,     (    14  82-poiinde™,  25  cwL,  6  feet. 

40  gnna.    Total  complaneni,  S7B  meo. 
aixih  Salt*—"  TVineomaU*  "  Clait. 

u  u  n~.i  J      *  8Bi>oundeia,  56  cwt,  9  ftet  B  inches. 

Main  Deck J    ^^^  ftJoch  guna,  66  cirt.,  9  feet 

6  Bi-poonders,  *0  cvrt,,  7  feet  fl  Inches. 


Quarter  Deck  and  Forecastle,  j 


1  lO-Inch  gun,  84  cwt,  9  feet  4  inches. 
26  gutta.    Total  complement,  275  men. 

SLOOPS. 
"Aratime"  Clau. 

2  82-pouiiders,  S9  cwt,  7  feet  S  indiei. 
16  8Si>ounderB,  26  cwt,  S  feet. 

IB  guns.    Total  complement,  145  mai. 
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FADDLB  STKAM-FBIQATZS. 
•h  Jlaiet—"  Ttrrihle"  Clan,  800  horn-potttr. 


ICimDeok \    10  S-inch  pmj.,  66  owl,  9  fet 

(      4  68^uiidcn,  BS  cvl,  10  feeL 
DnperDeck i     *  IWncb  guns,  84  cwt,  9  feet  4  mchea, 

21  gutu.    Total  complement,  SIO  men. 

SixABalti — "PurioKt"  Clou,  400  hurte-pover. 

IbiuDcck 10  Sa-poanderg,  GO  OTt,,  9  TeeL 

tJDMT  DeA  i     ^  10-inch  plvote,  84  cwt,  8  feet  4  inches. 

""^  t      4  82-pounde™,  BO  cwt,  8  feet 

16  gung.    Total  complonent,  S30  nen. 

PADDLE  BTEAH-SLOOP8. 
"  BuUdog  "  Clou,  600  kont^tourr. 

(      1  tB^HHuider  pivot,  9E  cwt,  10  feet 


e  guns.    Total  complement,  1^0  tooL 

PADDLE    STEAH-TE3SEL8. 
"Medina"  dan,  ilihon^piMtr. 

Upper  Deck 4  S2-pomiden,  GO  cwt,  0  feet 

4  guDg.    Total  complecDeiit,  66  men. 

These  tables  and  statements  present  a  general  view  of  the 
Ijatteries  of  the  English  Navy  from  the  building  of  lie  first 
frigate  down  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion. 
They  do  not  exhibit  ttie  exact  armament  of  every  ship,  nor  do 
tbej  notice  the  experimental  gims  which  were  continually 
bronght  to  the  notice  of  the  British  QoTemment,  but  ihey  show 
what  was  deemed  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  enter  into  the  per- 
mament  armament  of  these  ships.  It  is  seen  that  at  the  time 
when  Sir  Howard  Douglas  published  his  work  (1860),  the  S-inoh 
shell-f^  was  the  main  reliance,  while  the  8-inch  68-pounder 
for  solid  shot  was  considered  the  heaviest  and  most  powerful 
gun  that  could  be  safely  used  even  as  a  pivot-gua  on  board  a 
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ship.  It  was  not  thoaglit  that  such  gmiB  could  be  carried  in 
broadside.  Up  to  that  date  the  English  and  Trench  adhered 
to  the  idea  of  long  range  and  penetration,  rather  thaa  the 
emashing  power  and  lower  velocity  of  the  larger  ehot.  The 
latter  idea  was  entertained  for  a  short  time  when  the  carronade 
vss  first  introduced,  bnt  it  was  gradually  abandoned  when  it 
WM  found  that  a  ship  was  liable  to  be  disabled  by  the  long 
guns  of  an  adversary  before  the  shot  from  a  carronado  would 
reach  her,  and  it  remained  for  the  Americans  to  increase  the 
calibre  of  the  gun  without  diminishing  its  range. 

Leaving  the  English  Navy  at  the  point  reached  in  1860 
with  the  8-inch  shell^un  for  the  broadside,  and  the  68-pounder 
8-inch  gun  as  a  pivot^un,  the  reader  wiU  be  ready  to  compare 
with  this  the  progress  of  the  American  idea.  Going  back  to 
the  true  starting-point  of  the  American  Navy,  just  before  the 
War  of  1812,  we  find  a  point  of  comparison  between  British  and 
American  batteries  in  the  following  note  in  Admiral  Dahlgren's 
"  Shells  and  Shell-Guns : " 

"  It  may  be  noted  here  that,  as  a  means  of  comparison  with 
ships  of  a  past  date,  that  the  Britannia,  three-decker,  on  being 
laid  up  in  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  she  bore 
a  part,  returned  102  gnns  to  store  at  Davenport ;  showing  a 
broadside  weight  of  metal  equal  to  1,160  pounds."*  Referring 
once  more  to  what  was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  weight  of  metal  thrown  at  a  broadside  by  one 
of  the  new  American  frigates  of  that  period  was  861  pounds, 
while  she  mounted  only  filly-four  guns.  Considering  the  greater 
weight  of  the  frigate's  shot,  and  the  longer  range  of  her  guns, 
it  may  be  safely  presumed  that,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
she  would  have  been  an  equal  matoh  for  this  English  three- 
decker,  the  pride  of  the  British  Navy. 

The  victories  won  by  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  1812, 
which  so  astonished  the  world,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land, and  dealt  a  blow  to  her  naval  supremacy,  from  which  she 
will  never  recover,  were  due  in  great  degree  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  national  idea  of  heavy  guns  had  been  carried  ont  in 
the  armament  of  our  ships,  especially  our  frigates. 

While  the  main  batteries  of  the  English  44-gun  ship  con- 
*  Offidil  Beport  to  CoDiinitl««  of  Fji^iuneat. 
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sisted  of  long  IS-pounders,  our  irigates  of  tlie  same,  rate  carried 
long  24r-poiiadera  J  and  ^here  the  Eritish  ship  mounted  32- 
pounder  carronades,*  ours  in  many  instances  were  arnied  with 
42-pounder  guns  of  this  description,  so  that  there  was  an  impor- 
tant preponderance  in  our  favor  in  the  weight  of  the  broadside, 
and  this  told  with  such  fearful  effect  upon  the  more  lightly 
armed  adversary,  that  only  one  of  the  three  frigates  captured 
by  ns  could  be  brought  into  port 

It  is  indeed  tnie  that  this  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  supe- 
riority of  our  guns,  and  the  greater  weight  of  our  shot.  Our 
gunners  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  Enghsh  in  the  rapid- 
ity and  accuracy  of  their  fire,  and  hence  the  deadly  effect 
of  their  broadside.  Misrepresentation,  spiteful  abuse  of  the 
American  people,  improper,  personal  attacks  upon  our  officers, 
and  downright  inaccuracy,  were  all  persistently  employed  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blow  thus  given  to  British  pride  and 
boastfulness,  bat  it  was  all  in  vain.  Even  James's  labored  effort, 
which  is  beneath  the  name  of  history  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, and  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  founded  on  fact, 
could  not  conceal  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Through  the 
thick  veil  of  his  misrepresentations  the  main  truths  still  ap- 
pear. The  British  were  met  with  better  ships,  a  more  powerfid 
armament,  with  better  gunners  and  more  skilful  seamen  than 
their  own,  and  therefore  they  were  beaten;  and  the  fate  of  the 
Alabama,  that  English  pet,  under  the  fire  of  the  Kearsai^, 
is  prophetic  of  results  when  next  these  two  nations  meet. 

After  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  our  new  line-of-battle 
ships,  such  as  the  Ohio,  were  armed  with  still  larger  guns. 
They  carried  long  4:2-poundera  on  the  main  deck,  and  were,  as 
much  superior  to  the  English  vessels  of  the  same  class  as  our 
irigates  of  1812  had  been.  The  results  of  experiments,  which 
were  continually  made  under  the  direction  of  Government, 
tended  constantly  to  the  adoption  of  heavier  ordnance.  The 
gnu  called  the  eolumbiad  was  introduced,  and  then  the  gun 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  distingnishcd  inventor,  Dahlgren, 
who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  give  to  American  ordnance 
its  present  superiority.  The  experiments  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Admiral  Dahlgren  were  so  decisive  that  the  six  new 
frigates  fitted  out  in  1850  were  armed  with  much  heavier  guns 
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than  had  been  before  used  on  board  a  ebip  as  composing  s  rega- 
lar  battery.  Thej  were  9-ineh,  10-inch,  and  11-inch  ehell-gans. 
The  following  comparison  between  one  of  these  frigates,  the 
Herrimack,  since  become  so  &moiiB,  and  two  of  the  finest  Eng- 
lish frigates  of  that  date,  will  show  the  reader  the  character  of 
the  armaments  of"  the  two  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion, by  which  it  will  also  appear  that  the  American  frigate 
still  retained  their  former  SBperiority  in  guns  and  weight  both 
of  the  single  shot  and  the  broadside.  The  statement  is  copied 
from  Admiral  Dahlgren's  "  Shells  and  Shell-Gtins,"  published 
in  1856: 

Tlie  remarks  that  hare  been  made  in  relation  to  the  comparative 
force  of  the  United  States  ship  MenimHck,  and  the  British  ships  Shan- 
uoii  and  EuryaluB,  induce  me  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  nibject : 

The  hatteries  of  these  ahips  may  be  stated  thus  &om  the  best  sources 
that  are  accessible  to  ns ; 

GdN'Oick.  Sfah-dick. 

EurjkluB,  S3  of  S-incb, or 65  cvL       SS  S!-pdra.,  otti  cwt 

ShumoD,  SOofS-iocb,  ofeEowt,       S0  8S^n,of  Gfl  cwt,  and  I  espdr^  of  gScrt 
UenimBck,  E4  of  9-inch.  H  ^Jnclj,  of  SS  ewL,  and  S  lO-inch,  of  107  cwt. 

Taking  the  mam  weight  of  iron  that  goes  ont  of  the  guns  to  any 
one  point,  the  ships  will  discharge — Enryalus,  1,066  pounds;  ShannoD, 
1,167  pounds ;  Merrimack,  1,424  pounds ;  so  that  even  by  this  standard, 
the  Merrimack  would  have  the  superiority  in  offensive  capacity  by  a 
ratio  of  100  to  82. 

But  such  a  mode  of  estimating  the  power  of  ordnance  is  only  ad- 
miBsible  when  the  description  of  gun  is  the  same  in  both  ships,  or  if  dif- 
ferent, when  the  distances  are  so  short  that  the  hastiest  shot  will  neither 
mias  the  mark  nor  fail  to  perforate.  When,  as  now,  it  is  eipectcd  to 
use  the  advantages  of  heavy  calibres  for  superior  accuracy  and  force  be- 
yond mere  point  blanks,  the  amount  of  metal  that  issues  from  the 
broadside  does  not  supply  the  criterion  of  power,  but  that  tekieh  ttrikei 
the  object  and  with  due  force. 

Relative  accuracy  and  penetration  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  value  of  shipa'  batteries  like  those  now  spoken  oC  There 
is  no'difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Euryalus,  be- 
cause both  have  similar  calibres,  8-incb  on  the  gun-deck  and  S2-ponnders 
above.  But  the  Shannon  has  more  of  the  8-inch  shell-guns  and  heavier 
32-ponnders  than  the  Euryaluii,  and  hence  has  unquestionably  the  more 
powerful  armament,  whether  &r  or  near,  in  a  ratio  somewhat  greater 
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thau  the  ftbsolate  neight  of  brosddde.  Besides  which,  she  has  a  68- 
ponuder  on  the  forecastle. 

Now,  as  regards  the  Shannon  and  Merrimack,  the  773  pounds  of 
8-inch  shells  from  the  gon-deck  of  the  former  are  inferior,  not  only  in 
mere  weight  to  the  864  ponnds  of  d-inch  from  the  gun-deck  of  the  Utter, 
but  alao  in  accuracy  and  power,  so  that  a  distant  object  will  be  struck 
by  leas  of  that  weight  and  with  less  force.  The  accuracy  of  the  8-inch 
to  9-inch  being  about  as  6  to  7,  the  penetration  as  9  to  10,  and  the 
content  of  powder  as  5  to  6,  with  the  further  advantage  to  the  9-inch 
of  greater  effect  by  reason  of  the  superior  content  of  the  indiTidoal 
shells — ^lai^er  orifice  and  greater  shock  of  impact 

Then,  on  the  spar-deck,  we  have  for  the  Uerrimack  360  pounds  of 
6-inch  shells  to  oppose  the  325  pounds  of  shot  from  the  Shannon  ;  the 
accuracy  of  the  8-inch  shells  to  the  32-poander  shot  being  as  S  to  3 — 
the  shock  and  oriBce  greater,  with  the  addition  of  the  explosive  force 
of  14  pounds  of  powder. 

The  Merrimack  has  also  3  pivot  10-inch  to  meet  the  one  08-ponnder; 
that  is,  SOO  pounds  in  heavy  shells  to  meet  the  one  68-poandei  shot,  or 
one  8-inch  shelL 

It  is  of  coarse  imposuble,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  deduce  the  exact 
valne  of  the  combined  rcsuha,  but  we  think  that  a  glance  at  the  facts 
will  convince  that  the  Merrimack,  not  only  has  the  advanta<Te  in  abso- 
lute weight  of  projectile,  tiippoting  ail  tlrikt,  but  that  the  greater  accu- 
racy and  power  beyond  point  blank  will  increase  this  difference  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Merrimack. 

The  United  States  ship  has  also  the  capacity  to  bear  more  battery 
than  now  carried.  Her  tonnage  is  one-fifth  greater  than  that  of  the 
Shannon,  and  according  to  the  ratio  of  armament  to  burden  in  the  latter 
ship  (1  :  16J),  the  Merrimack  should  (other  things  being  eqoal)  bear 
with  equal  ease  abont  198  tons  of  ordnance,  while  in  reality  she  only 
carries  153  tons,  which  is  absolutely  7  tons  leas  than  the  weight  of  the 
Shannon's  guns.  The  addition  would  give  10  more  9-inch  guns,  for 
which  the  Merrimack  has  at  this  time  unoccupied  ports  on  the  gun-deck, 
and  would  raise  the  power  of  the  Merrimack's  broadside  to  1,780 
ponnds — placing  it,  not  only  overpoweringly  above  that  of  the  Shannon, 
but  also  on  au  equality  with  the  broadside  of  the  heaviest  two-decker 
line-of-battle  ship  in  the  British  or  any  other  nary. 

It  appears  by  this  that  the  ordinary  battery  of  the  Merri- 
mack bore  nearly  the  same  ratio  of  Bnperiority  to  that  of  the 
Shannon  that  Uie  armament  of  the  Constitntion  did  to  that  of 
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the  Gnerriere,  while  the  full  battery  of  the  ArDsrican  frigate 
vaa,  at  the  begiDuing  of  the  rebellion,  overwhelmingly  superior 
to  the  firet-claes  British  frigates  as  they  were  then  armed. 
These  facts  and  statements  exhibit  the  comparatire  state  of 
English  and  AmerieaD  ordnance  at  about  the  period  when  our 
war  of  the  rebellion  began.  Our  vessela  were  then  using,  as 
their  heaviest  guns,  the  10-incb  Dahlgren,  a  shell-gun,  and  9- 
inch,  10-inch,  and  11-ineh  shell-gnns  of  the  same  pattern.  This 
last-named  gun  varies  from  the  colmubiad  mainly  in  its  shape, 
which  is  more  nearly  in  conformity  with  scientific  principles, 
and  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  more  reliable  and  stronger 
than  the  columbiad.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
two  new  guns  were  introduced  into  the  service,  one  bearing  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  Farrott,  a  rifled  gun,  and  the  other  a 
smooth-bore,  called  also  after  its  inventor,  the  !Rodman  gun.  The 
Parrott  gnn  coneistfi  of  a  solid  casting,  which  is  bored  out  and 
rifled,  and  then  strengthened  by  a  band  of  wrought  iron  around 
the  breech,  which  band  is  shrunk  on.  These  gona  are  very 
highly  esteemed  both  for  land  service  and  the  Navy,  and  the 
inventor  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  300-pounder  rifle  of  Uiis 
pattern,  which  was  found  very  serviceable  at  Charleston. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Eodman  gun  consists  in  the 
method  by  which  it  is  cast.  This  method  is  thus  described 
by  Commander  Henry  A.  Wise,  United  States  Navy,  and 
chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  in  hia  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (1865) :  "  The  Rod- 
man gun,  as  it  is  termed,  is  cast  upon  a  peculiar  princi- 
ple. There  ia  a  core  of  iron  in  the  centre  of  the  mould,  and 
a  stream  of  water  is  introduced  from  a  hydrant  into  that 
cor6.  The  metal  is  poured  into  the  mould  around  that  core, 
and  it  is  cooled  interiorly  and  exteriorly  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  assumed  that  very  great  strength  is  obtained  for  the  gun  so 
cast.  The  water  is  introduced  at  the  bore  of  the  core,  and  the 
head  of  water  from  the  hydrant  causes  it  to  rise  in  the  core  to 
the  top,  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  a  pipe.  This  process  goes 
on  during  the  process  of  pouring  in  and  cooling  the  metal. 
The  guns  made  by  that  method  are  much  stronger  than  if 
made  by  the  method  of  solid  casting.  The  casting  in  a  cylin- 
drical form  is  generally  supposed  to  give  more  uniform  strength. 
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Tliia  method  has  gained  groand  only  within  the  last  three 
years.  One  15-inch  smooth-bore  gun  and  one  12-inch  rifle  had 
been  cast  on  the  Hodman  plan  before  tlie  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion, but  no  use  had  been  made  of  them  beyond  a  partial 
test,  and  they  lay  dismounted  and  forgotten  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
The  terrible  accident  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  wrought 
iron  gun  on  board  of  one  of  our  steamships  had  brought  big 
guna  into  discredit,  and  the  Eodman  e^erimental  guna  were 
cast  aside  as  so  much  useless  rubbish.  These  two  large  guns, 
lying  thus  n^lected  in  the  Band  at  Fortress  Monroe,  were 
brought  into  notice  again  by  one  of  those  apparently  trivial 
things  on  which  great  events  so  often  depend,  one  of  the  so- 
called  chance  occurrences  which  the  Christian  regards  as  taking 
place  under  the  direction  of  Him  who  notices  the  sparrow's  i&U. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Captain  Fox,  and  the 
head  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  Captain  Wise,  were  at  Fortress 
Monroe  at  the  time  of  the  flght  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimack,  and  in  a  small  tug  were  near  spectators  of  that  now 
famous  battle.  As  the  reputation  of  the  Department,  as  well 
as  the  country's  safety,  depended  very  much  upon  the  success 
of  the  novel  ahip,  the  contest  was  watched  with  intense  anxiety 
as  well  as  interest.  For  four  hours  these  two  vessels  used 
against  eadi  other,  at  short  range,  the  most  powerful  artillery 
then  adopted  by  England  and  America ;  and  at  its  close,  though 
the  Merrimack  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  partially  disabled, 
yet  the  armor  had  not  been  penetrated.  On  both  sides  the 
armor  had  been  victorious  over  the  guns.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, in  describing  bis  own  reflections,  while  yet  upon  the  spot, 
said :  "  The  first  thing  to  suggest  itself  was  the  necessity  of 
larger  guns."  It  seemed  to  be  demonstrated  that,  while  the 
Merrimack  had  inflicted  no  important  injury  upon  the  Monitor, 
neither  had  the  rebel  frigate  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  11- 
inch  guns.  To  insure  the  destruction  of  such  a  ship,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  guns  of  greater  smashing  power. 

Wliile  these  thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  the  party  landed  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  at  the  very  spot  where  the  n^Iected  and  for- 
gotten Hodman  guns  were  lying.  They  at  once  attracted  his 
attention,  and  the  question  arose,  "WTiy  is  not  this  15-inch  gun 
the  very  thing  we  want  ?    The  question  led  to  inquiries,  and 
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these  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  secored  a  trial  of  this 
formidable  -weapon.  UpoD  a  fact  which  seemed  at  the  moment 
to  have  no  Importance,  the  issue  of  the  nation  J  conflict  was,  as 
we  now  Bee,  depending ;  for  snccess,  to  say  the  least,  would  have 
been  very  donbtful,  if  not  impossible,  without  the  Moniton  and 
the  IS-iDch  guns,  which  alone  gave  them  stifficient  offensive 
power. 

The  15-inch  gun  was  destined  to  meet  with  nearly  the  same 
opposition  as  the  Monitor  itself.  Those  who  had  won  a  r^ata- 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Ordnance  were  naturally  unwilling  to 
risk  it  upon  an  xmtried  experiment,  and  when  experience  seemed 
not  to  promise  suocese.  The  necessity  was  urgent,  and  would 
not  admit  of  such  experimental  test  of  the  gun  as  would  demon- 
strate both  its  safety  and  efficiency.  Admiral  Dahlgren,  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  who  was  the  direct- 
ing head  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  was  willing  to  proceed 
to  manufacture  such  a  gun  nnder  directions  from  the  Depart- 
ment, and  prepared  the  plan,  but  expressed  doubts  of  its  succeaa, 
and  preferred  a  13-inch  gun,  believing  that  it  would  bear  a 
larger  charge  of  powder,  that  the  shot  driven  with  greater  force 
would  be  more  effective ;  and  thoa  the  Secretary  was  constrained 
to  adopt  the  new  gon  without  the  express  sanction  of  those  to 
whom  he  would  most  naturally  go  for  an  opinion.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Monitors,  the  newspapers  were,  drawn  into  discus- 
Bion  of  the  question,  and  many  articles  appeared  condemning 
the  guns  and  censuring  the  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau  for  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  service.  In  order  to  relieve  that  bureau 
from  chaises  to  whidi  it  was  not  amenable,  and  to  assume  his 
own  proper  share  of  responsibility,  the  Assistant  Secretary  ad- 
dressed the  following  note  to  The  N^eto  Y&rik  Times : 

Nati  DErABTKsnT,  IHarwtoj,  MarK,  ism. 

Several  days  since  an  article  af)peared  in  yonr  paper  (and  umilar 
articles  have  appeared  in  other  papers),  censtiring  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Bareaa  for  introducing  the  IS^nch  calibre  into  the  Navy.  I  cannot 
say  what  influenced  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  adopt  this  heavy 
calibre,  but  I  know  that  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  BiireaD  of  Ord- 
nance, Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  did  not  advise  it.  Whatever  respon- 
sibility attaches  to  those  who  strenuously  urged  it  belongs  to  me  and 
not  to  the  admiral.  Very  respectfully, 

Q.  V.  Fox,  Atmlant  Secretary. 
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The  following  letter  from  Captain  Ericsson  will  help  the 
public  to  determine  to  whom  belongs  the  reeponsibility,  and  as 
is  now  seen  the  honor  of  bringing  into  the  aerrice  the  15-inch 


Sir:  I  enclose  copy  of  the  plan  of  a  twenty-feet  diameter  turret, 
with  two  IS-incli  gnns,  wbich  I  forwarded  to  you  on  the  22d  Marcb, 
1862.  Witb  reference  to  these  gans  I  have  to  state  tbat  the  calibre 
was  determined  by  yourself  and  tbat  tbe  outlioo  and  proportiona  were 
made  to  correapoDd  an  nearly  as  possible  with  the  11-inch  Dahlgren 
gon.  I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  yoar  obedient  servant, 

J.  Ericbsoh. 

The  Ifi-inch  gun  was  a  Bodman  gan,  so  far  as  the  method 
of  casting  was  concerned ;  externally  it  was  shaped  after  the 
Dahlgren  pattern,  and  it  therefore  combined  the  excellences  of 
the  plan  of  both  these  distinguished  inventors,  while  the  calibre 
of  the  gun,  and  tiie  weight  of  the  shot,  Uie  essential  points,  were 
determined  by  the  Department,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Assists 
ant  Secretary.  The  first  trial  of  the  new  ordnance  against  an 
armored  vessel,  tbe  Atlanta,  ended  tdl  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all 
candid  persons  in  regard  to  its  efficiency ;  and  in  Europe,  even 
more  quickly  than  at  home,  it  was  conceded  that  the  American 
guns  had  introduced  a  new  era  in  naval  war — a  concession  not 
made  so  much  in  words  as  in  the  experiments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  heavier  ordnance  for  their  own  ships. 

IV)m  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  time  of 
the  building  of  our  first  irigates,  afler  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  the  Americans 
steadily  maintained  a  superiority  in  the  weight  of  the  battery 
and  of  the  single  shot,  and  that  these  have  been  the  main  causes 
by  which  success  and  renown  have  been  won.  True,  they  are 
not  the  only  causes.  In  general,  the  scantling  of  our  ships  has 
been  larger  than  that  of  other  nations,  and  therefore  they  were 
not  BO  easily  cut  up  by  shot ;  and,  in  addition,  our  vessels  have 
been  handled  with  more  skill,  onr  firing  has  been  more  rapid, 
and  the  aim  of  our  gunners  more  accurate.  All  these  points 
were  made  clear  in  the  fight  with  the  Alabama.    The  Ameri- 
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can  ship  was  more  stontly  bnilt  than  the  English  ehip,  alie  was 
managed  with  enperior  skill,  her  heavy  shells  tore  tiie  Alabama 
in  pieces,  and  converted  her  deck  into  a  slaQghter-hoase,  while 
the  greater  accuracy  of  the  aim  of  the  Americans  was  apparent 
to  all  who  saw  the  battle ;  and  yet  the  Alabama's  guns  were 
served  by  picked  gunners  trained  on  the  practico^hip  of  the 
British  Navy.  It  was  probably  the  moat  conclusive  answer  yet 
given  to  the  false  and  foolish  statement  so  persistently  made  in 
England,  that  our  naval  victories  have  been  won  by  EngUsli 
seamen.  Still,  with  all  other  advantages,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  same  results  would  have  been  reached 
in  all  cases  in  the  War  of  1812  had  onr  ships  mounted  no 
heavier  batteries  than  those  of  the  English  frigates ;  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Alabama  was  demolished  by  oar  11-inch 
shells,  and  equally  so  that  the  Atlanta  would  not  have  been 
captured,  as  she  was,  except  by  the  IS-inch  gnns.  Other  na- 
tions will  doubtless  manufacture  guns  equal  to  those  we  now 
have,  but  we  may  safely  trust  for  the  future  to  that  inventive 
genius  and  thinking  power  which  have  given  us  our  past  tri- 
umphs and  our  present  superiority. 

The  country  will  not  be  prepared  to  pve  proper  credit  to 
the  Navy  Department,  and  especially  to  the  energy  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  unless  it  understands  how  deficient  Uie 
country  was  in  guns,  as  well  as  in  ships,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion. 

That  scientific  and  accomplished  officer,  Admiral  Dahlgren, 
had  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  country,  and  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europe  by  his  investigations  and  experiments  in 
gunnery  previous  to  the  banning  of  the  war.  He  ivrought 
out  the  American  idea,  and  produced  an  American  gun.  His 
infiuence  upon  our  ordnance  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  in  a 
future  chapter.  The  gun  which  bears  his  name  is  justly  ad- 
mired as  a  truly  scientific  weapon,  more  reliable  than  any  so- 
called  "  built-up "  guns  yet  produced.  Even  the  15-inch  guns 
were  shaped  after  the  Dahlgren  pattern  ;  and  yet,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  but  few  of  these  excellent  guns  of  lai^ 
calibre  had  been  manufactured.  Most  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  leam  how  few  efficient  cannon  the  Government  had  at  com- 
mand when  the  rebels  attacked  Fort  Sumter.    A  few  facts  will 
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present  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  show  the  great  diffictil- 
ties  against  ^'hich  the  Ordnance  Department  had  to  contend  in 
the  first  year  of  the  conflict  There  were  on  hand  in  March, 
1861,  2,468  lieavy  guns.  Of  this  number  1,872  pieces  were  32- 
pounderE,  of  an  obsolete  pattern,  and  557  of  the  remainder  were 
light  8-inch  shell-guns,  also  of  the  old  pattern.  Tliere  were 
305  9-iDch  Dahlgren  gnns,  and  32  11-inch  gnns,  of  the  same 
pattern.  But  many  of  these  9-inch  and  11-inch  pieces  were  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy- Yard,  and  were  seized  by  the  rebels,  while 
m<»t  of  the  remainder  were  on  board  of  our  cruisers,  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Toucey)  had  scattered  in  distant  seae, 
so  that  actually  the  Navy  Department  had  at  its  disposal  little 
more  than  fifty  really  efficient  guns  when  the  great  battle  be- 
gan. The  condition  of  oiu*  ordnance  then  may  be  also  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  only  two  classes  of  gnns  then  on  hand — the 
9-inch  and  the  11-inch  Dahlgren — were  the  only  pieces  which 
were  duphcated  after  the  beginning  of  tiie  war.  It  ia  seen, 
then,  that  the  Department  was  called  upon  to  create  not  only 
its  ships,  bnt  their  armaments  also.  "  Not  a  gun  belonging  to 
the  Navy  was  to  be  found  upon  the  Missieaippi  or  its  tribn- 
tariea,"  where,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  were  a  hundred 
steamers  armed  with  the  new  American  guns. 

The  difficultiea  were  increased  by  the  desertion  of  many, 
who,  by  their  knowledge  and  long  experience,  were  well  fitted 
to  conduct  the  afiTairs  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  this  laid  a 
double  burden  upon  Commander  H.  A.  "Wise,  the  new  chief 
of  this  department  of  the  Navy,  whose  efficiency  has  been  abnn- 
dantly  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  the  struggle. 

The  efficiency  of  this  bureau,  and  the  immense  resources  of 
our  country,  are  very  forcibly  exhibited  by  the  fact  that,  in  No- 
vember, 1863,  it  had  procured  2,811  guns,  of  the  most  approved 
modem  patterns,  about  eight  hundred  of  which  were  9-inch  and 
11-inch  Dahlgrens;  about  seven  hundred  were  heavy  rifles, 
and  thirty-six  15-inch  gnns  had  already  been  finished. 

The  extensive  Tredegar  works  in  Hichmond  were  from  the 
first  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
works  at  Pittsbui^,  few  founderiea  in  the  country  were  at  all 
prepared  for  the  making  of  cannon ;  and  from  these  facts 
may  be  seen,  not  only  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Govem- 
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ment,  but  the  aBtouiehing  facility  and  skill  of  our  conntryiQeD 
in  changing  so  ettddenly  these  workshops  of  peace  into  factories 
that  prodnced  the  most  formidable  weapons  of  modem  war 
with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  enormous  demand,  and  of  a  quality 
that  stood  the  ordeal  of  battle. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  pays  the  following 
well-merited  tribute  to  the  manofacturers  who  came  80  promptly 
to  the  Md  of  the  Government : 

In  the  report  whicli  I  have  qow  the  honor  to  present,  I  shall  en- 
dcaror  to  show  briefly,  yet  as  clearly  as  possible,  how  much  this  branch 
of  the  public  service  was  unprepared  for  the  greitt  crisis  of  1861,  and  in 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  eziBting  dlfSculties  have  been 
overcome,  and  our  ordnance  of  the  Ifavy  increased  in  nnrubers  and  im- 
proved in  character.  In  doing  bo  I  shall  not  fidl  to  give  full  credit  to 
those  of  our  citizens  who  have  bo  ably  and  anhcBitatiiigly  assisted  the 
bnrean  in  all  its  efforts  to  meet  the  urgent  uecessiticB  of  the  country, 
and  who  still  continue  to  answer  promptly  and  well  the  heavy  requiw- 
tions  made  upon  them.  For,  although  the  very  best  energies  of  the  offi- 
cers on  ordnance  duty  everywhere,  and  the  zealous  cooperation  of 
its  employes  at  the  several  navy-yards  have  always  been  exerted  to  the 
utmost  in  carrying  out  the  bureau's  instmctionH,  the  great  resolts  which 
are  shown  by  the  records  conid  never  have  been  obt-iined  without  the 
aaustance  and  support  derived  irom  the  manufacturer,  founders,  and  me- 
chanics of  the  private  establishments  throughout  the  loyal  States. 

Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  especially  in  view  of 
future  contingencies,  to  know  that,  independent  of  the  resources  imme- 
diately witUn  the  control  of  the  Government,  the  Navy  can  safely  rely 
upon  the  patriotism,  zeal,  and  ability  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  our  conn- 
tiy  at  all  times  and  under  all  emei^encies. 

Not  only  has  this  been  the  case  among  the  people  of  our  great  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  border,  but  whenever  and  wherever  a  demand  was  made 
for  ordnance  supplies  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  conveniently  and 
promptly  fumisbed  from  the  ordinary  depots  at  the  East  and  North,  the 
mannfacturers  of  the  interior  and  the  West  have  been  found  ready  and 
competent  to  do  the  work  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

These  facts  are  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  all  the 
operations  of  our  Navy  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Not  a 
single  ship  or  squadron  has  ever  been  delayed  in  its  movements  for  the 
want  of  ordnance  or  ordnance  snpplies. 

The  only  establishmentB  in  the  country  which  were  prepared  for  the 
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work  of  founding  boavy  cannon  when  the  rebellion  took  place  \Tere  the 
South  Boston,  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  West  Point  fonnderies ;  the  Tredegar 
Works,  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
No  goTemment  cstabiishment  of  the  Mnd  existed,  and  consequently  the 
sole  reliaace  of  both  Army  aud  Navy  at  the  commenccmeDt  of  our  dilK- 
cultiea  was  upon  these  three  fonnderies.  Right  nobly,  however,  did  they 
come  to  the  Tescne  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  thus  afforded  time  for  the 
bureau  to  seek  other  mannfactnreTs  who  might  be  willing  to  nndertake 
the  wort  of  supplyiog  the  Navy  with  cannon.  Although  such  opera- 
tions are  always  attended  with  great  risk  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  the  casting  of  heavy  gnns,  it  was  not  iong  before  several  other  estab- 
lishments were  ready  to  coDperate,  and  the  work  of  producing  the  guns 
of  various  calibfcs  required  was  coiDmcDced,  aod,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
has  been  most  successfully  prosecuted.  In  addition  to  the  above-named 
fonnderies,  the  bureau  has  now,  as  BOnrces  of  supply,  the  establishmeDt 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  known  as  the  Builders'  Iron  Fonndery  ; 
the  fonnderies  of  Messrs.  Hinkley,  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Boston  ;  and  the 
Portlaod  Company,  of  Portland^  Maine ;  and  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Scott  Fonndery  of  Messrs.  Seyfert,  McManns  &  Co.  From  all  these 
establishments,  except  the  West  Point  Foundery,  the  Navy  is  fiimiahed 
with  d-iocb,  10-inch,  and  11-inch  gans,  none  of  the  old  system  being 
now  manufoctnred. 

From  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundery,  in  addition  to  the  abovo  classes  of 
guns,  it  obtains  the  heavy  16-inch ;  and  from  the  West  Point  Fonndery 
it  receives  the  Parrott  rifles,  of  all  calibres,  which  now  couBtitute  a  part 
of  the  battery  of  nearly  every  vessel  afloat,  and  the  great  eflectiveness 
of  which  has  been  so  strikingly  manifest  during  the  recent  battles  at 
Charleston.  In  procuring  cannou  for  the  Navy  the  same  conditions 
have  been  exacted  from  all  these  foundcries,  as  regards  the  character  of 
metal  and  every  other  clement  necessary  to  constitute  good  and  reliable 
gnns.  No  gnn  has  been  accepted,  as  a  ttandard,  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  1,000  rounds  of  service  charges.  With  this 
standudtbus  established,  all  the  guns  of  a  contract  must  coincide  in 
their  composite  elements. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  IS-inch 
gnns  cast  npon  the  plaa  of  Major  Rodman,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
lime  did  not  permit  of  this  proof  being  apphed,  and  the  guns  were 
necessarily  accepted  and  put  into  service,  after  having  endured,  however, 
somewhat  more  than  the  tests  prescribed  by  the  army  regulations. 

It  is  most  grarifying  to  know  that  the  judgment  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  been  sustained  by  the  result  of  the  further  test  which  has 
19 
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been  applied  to  the  first  gun  of  this  class  made  for  the  Navy,  and  which 
is  still  andcrgomg  a  series  of  experimeutal  firing  aAer  being  modified  in 
form.  All  doabt  is  thus  removed  of  the  ability  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Fonndory 
to  prodncQ  gnus  of  this  great  size  which  can  safely  be  relied  upon,  and 
the  power  thereby  added  to  the  fire  of  onr  Monitors  has  been  most  folly 
exemplified  in  the  captnre  of  the  Atlanta. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  its  report,  it  is  just  that  the  bureau 
ehould  bear  special  testimony  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  manuer  in 
which  the  Wc&t  Point  Foimdery  has  also  done  its  share  in  supplying  the 
need  of  the  service  for  a  new  style  of  ordnance.  The  introduction  of  a 
few  rifled  gnns  of  heavy  calibre  into  the  batteries  of  ships  bad  al- 
ready taken  place  in  foreign  navies  prior  to  the  date  of  our  present  re- 
bellion ;  and  in  onr  own  service  experiments  were  being  conducted  at  the 
Washington  Navy-Yard,  under  the  direction  of  Reai^Admiral  Dahlgren, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  system  of  rifled  ordnance.  Nothing  de- 
cisive, however,  had  been  accomplished,  except  with  the  rifled  howitzer, 
and  the  experiments  were  rudely  interrupted  in  the  spring  of  1861.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Fairott  was  engaged  in  perfecting  his  present  system, 
and  the  results  obtained  bybim  were  so  satis&ctoiy,  that  in  tbe  summer 
cf  1662  tbe  bnreau,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  ordnance,  directed  ■ 
100-ponnder  to  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  1,000  service  rounds.  The 
gun  stood  the  test  without  borsting,  and  its  accnracy  and  range  were 
considered  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  these  rifled  guns 
asapermamont  part  of  onrnaval  armament.  Since  then  the  demand 
for  the  several  calibres  has  been  unceasing;  and,  as  before  stated,  they 
are  to  be  found  on  board  nearly  every  vessel  now  in  service,  and  will 
continue  to  be  supplied  until  some  better  system  is  established. 

Finally,  from  personal  inspection,  and  witnessing  the  firing  of  over 
one  hundred  rounds  firom  these  guns  at  the  West  Point  Foundery  re- 
cently, the  bureau  is  satisfied  that  whenever  attention  is  paid  to  details, 
and  even  moderate  sidll  in  the  manner  of  loading  and  firing  is  attained, 
they  will  prove  the  most  serviceable  rifled  guns  that  have  ever  been  in- 
troduced into  any  service.  It  sbould  be  remarked  also  that  the  aven^ 
cost  of  these  guns  is  much  below  that  of  any  others  which  have  been 
oflered  to  the  Government. 

The  following  extract  from  Commander  Wise's  Report  for 
1864  will  show  ia  general  the  new  armament  of  the  American 
Navy,  and  affords  the  basis  of  a  comparison  between  this  and 
that  of  the  ships  of  Em^pe,  and  exhibits  the  manner  in  which 
the  American  idea  was  wrought  out  in  practice: 
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The  governing  rule,  in  armiDg  our  ship&^f-war,  has  been  to  place  on 
board  of  them  the  very  heaviest  and  most  effooUre  gam  they  can  bear 
witb  safety.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  9-inch  are  used  for 
broadside,  the  10-inch  and  11-inch  and  the  Pairott  rifles  in  pivot,  the 
15-inch  for  the  Monitor  tuireta,  and  the  bronze  howitzers  and  rifles  for 
boat  and  deck  service  inshore.  A  few  of  our  ships  contiune  to  be 
armed  with  the  32-pouDder  and  6-inch  guns  of  the  old  system ;  but 
these  will  probably  give  way  to  the  modified  guns  of  eimilar  classes 
above  alluded  to. 

As  no  special  changes  have  been  made  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  batteries  ^ce  my  last  report,  the  same  vessels  mentioned  therein,  as 
types  of  their  rate,  may  be  again  taken  to  illustrate  the  system  of  arma- 
ment still  in  vogue. 

Thns,  the  battery  of  a  first  rate  is  presented  by  the  Minnesota,  car- 
rying: 

1  IBO-pouniier  rifled 1   ^    _i_-, 

1  ll-inch  imooth ) 

43  B-inch  sraooOi )   ,    .       ,..         , 

4  10<>-,«^Jer  ri£.rf i  ■»  "««'1«.  «»> 

4  hon-itzeri. 

Of  a  second  rate,  by  the  Brooklyn,  carrying : 

5  lOO-poQuden  rifled In  pivot 

!0  <M,moM... )  inire^j,,^ 

2  eO-pounders  nfled )  ^ 

2  tioiritzeni. 

Of  a  third  rate,  by  the  Eutaw,  carrying : 

2  lOO^undeiB  rifled InpWoL 

4  S-inch  smooth -x 

2  24-poQiideTs  smooth t  In  bTOKd^& 

8  24-poandera  rifled ) 

Of  the  fourth  rates,  by  the  Owasco,  carrying : 


1  ll-inchsmoolh  .. 
1  20-poimder  rifled. 
t  24.[Nniiu]eiB  howitzers Id  broadside. 


.n  .  f  In  pivot 

1  20.poimdernfled..  ' 


And  by  the  Nipnc,  carrying : 


I  160.poond«  rifled 1  j^ 

1  30-pouDder  rifled ( 

2  9^ch  smooth In  broadside,  tai 

4  howitzers. 
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Of  the  Monitory  by 

Th«  ToDswuid*,  canTiiig 4  lS4nch. 

Tbe  OoondagB,  csTTjing 3  lE-iaiJb. 

2  ISO-poonden. 

The  Hontauk  cuTfiDg 1  ICi-incb. 

1  laO-poonder. 

Of  the  iroD-plated  gunboats  of  the  Western  riverB,  by  the  Carondelet, 
cairying: 

8  S-inch. 

2  10C4)Oimder  rifles. 
I  SO-ponnder      " 
I  SO-pounder     " 

The  development  of  the  poner  of  each  iadiridaal  ship  named  as 
reprcscntativCB  of  tbe  several  rales,  is : 

Id  ahot.  In  ebell*. 

lb«.  lb». 

Flretrete 8,006  2,128 

Secondnte 1,220  9M 

Third  Tate 424  848 

Fourth  »t« 210  IBS 


In  the  Monitors : 

Toiuvuida l,f M 

Onondags. 1,180 

UonUub 606 


In  the  Western  gunboat : 


These  figures  express  the  weight  of  metal  thrown  for  breaching  pnr- 
poses  by  the  gnns  at  a  single  broadside  in  solid  shot  or  shells.  Con- 
joined with  these,  however,  are  the  destrnctive  and  terrible  agencies  of 
gmpc,  canister,  and  shrapnel,  avulable  at  all  times  in  the  general  coarse 
of  naval  warfare,  bat  most  especially  and  ugoally  so  when  used  agunst 
uncovered  masses  of  men.  The  effective  power  of  a  ship  is  therefore 
inerenscd  in  a  Tcry  great  d^;ree  by  these  aaxiliaries,  which  are  common 
to  both  liflcd  and  smooth-bores,  ezcepting  grape,  which  is  not  osed  ia 
the  rifles. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  ia  each  of  the  four  rates  of  vessels  above 
mentioned,  pivot'^uns  are  associated  with  those  of  broadside,  bo  as  to 
meet  more  fblly  the  necesdty  for  long  range  at  high  elevations  ia  chasing 
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or  bombardment,  and  at  the  samo  time  to  maintam  a  direct  fire  without 
mat«riall]r  altering  the  course  of  tbe  vessel.  The  mechanical  arraoge- 
meat  of  the  pivotrcarrif^  also  enables  the  monntiog  and  working  with 
ease  a  macb  hearier  gun  than  coald  possibly  be  handled  in  an  ordinary 
broadside  carnage. 

These  pivot^ns  are  always  placed  near  tho  ends  of  the  vessel,  aod, 
therefore,  do  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  working  of  the  broad- 
side.* The  rapidity  of  fire  from  them  is  of  coarse  not  so  great  as  from 
an  indiridnal  gun  of  broadside,  bnt  it  ia  Mly  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  accuracy  at  ranges  beyond  the  reach  of  tho  lesser  calibres.  No  bhip 
can,  therefore,  be  con«dcred  properly  armed  that  has  not  a  pivot-gun 
of  greater  power  and  range  than  the  guns  of  broadside.  But  whether 
a  battery  consisting  entirely  of  heavy  pivot-guns  would  be  more  formi- 
dable than  one  of  broadside  alone,  the  aggregate  weights  being  equal, 
baa  not  yet  been  tried,  the  only  effort  of  the  kind  being  that  of  tbe 
Niagara,  which  has  a  battery  of  twelve  IfiO-pouuder  rifles  mounted  in 
pivot,  and  no  regular  broadside  guns.  It  is  not  worth  while,  however, 
to  speculate  on  tho  probable  rcsalts  of  a  battery  so  constituted.  No 
doubt  under  certEuu  circumstances  tbe  pecnliai  merits  of  the.  plan  would 
be  fiilly  developed ;  but  whether  its  excellence  would  ever  be  made  so 
manifest  as  to  cause  its  adoption  in  lien  of  the  present  mixed  system  of 
pivot  and  broadside,  is  a  question  which  could  only  be  decided  under 
all  the  varying  conditions  of  an  engagement  at  sea. 

The  decisive  power  of  the  heavy  gun  in  pivot  is,  however,  most 
strikingly  exemplified  in  tJie  recent  fight  between  the  Eearsaige  and 
the  Alabama,  altboogh  the  distance  at  which  the  action  was  fought  was 
fiilly  within  the  srope  of  the  broadside  3S-ponndcrs  of  either  vessel,  be- 
ing only  about  700  yards.  The  water  also  was  smooth,  and  both  ships 
moved  steadily  under  steam  in  a  continnouB  circle  around  a  common 
centre.  Every  condition  was  therefore  most  &vorable  for  tbe  fiiU  exer- 
cise of  the  offensive  power  of  each  class  and  description  of  gun  used  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  official  reports,  or  the  published  state- 
ments of  the  a^ir,  that  much  damage  was  inflicted  on  either  vessel  by 
the  guns  of  broadside,  the  decisivo  work  having  been  performed  only 
by  the  pivot-guns  of  the  Kearsargo.  These  were  the  two  11-inch  guns 
mounted  at  either  end  of  the  ship,  the  light  30-ponnder  being  too  feeble 
to  have  had  any  bearing  whatever  upon  tbe  results. 

There  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  tbe  slightest  difficulty  in  ma- 
noeuvring these  pivots,  and  although  their  fire  was  much  slower  than  that 
of  the  broadside,  yet  the  weight  and  explosive  power  of  their  shells  fully 

■  An  «ic«ptii}ti  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  New  Ironsides  and  NUgara. 
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compensated  for  any  want  of  rapidity.  For  it  is  stated  in  the  ofBcial 
reports  that  the  total  nnmber  of  rounds  fired  by  the  Eearsarge  in  this 
action  of  one  hoar  and  two  minntcs,  was,  ezcluaive  of  those  from  the 
12-poaDder  bronze  rifle,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  That  is,  from 
tbe  11-inch,  £5 ;  Irom  the  SO-poundcr,  48 ;  and  from  the  broadside  32- 
ponndors,  00=163. 

Throwing  pnt  the  rounds  fired  from  the  30-poander,  we  have  nearly 
an  equal  nnmber  from  the  pivot  and  broadside  guns ;  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  power  is  decidedly  in  lavor  of  the  66  11-inch  shells,  weighing 
b  the  aggregate  7,426  ponnds  of  iron,  with  an  explosive  ch&i^  in  each 
shell  of  SIX  poonda  of  powder,  while  the  total  weight  of  metal  thrown 
from  the  32-pounderB  of  brosdude  in  the  60  rounds  is  in  solid  shot 
1,920  pounds  and  in  shells  only  882  pounds  of  iron,  with  an  cxplorive 
charge  of  not  quite  one  pound  in  each  shell. 

We  gather  fi^m  the  official  report  of  Captiun  Seinmes  of  the  Ala- 
bama that  the  effect  of  the  11-inch  shells  of  tbe  Eearsarge  was  most  dis- 
astrous. For  he  states  that "  after  the  lapse  of  abont  one  boor  and  ten 
minutes  onr  [his]  ship  was  ascert^ned  to  be  in  a  sioking  condition, 
the  enemy's  shell  having  exploded  in  our  udes  and  between  decks,  open- 
ing Ifti^  apertnres,  through  which  the  water  rushed  with  great  rapid- 
ity." This  part  of  his  report  is  most  certainly  tnie,  if  all  the  rest  is 
questionable. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Alabama  opposed  to  this  fire  one  Blakely 
7-inch,  or  120-pomidcr  rifle,  one  68-poander — both  in  pivot,  and  the 
especial  favorites  of  the  English  Navy — and  six  32-poQnders,  in  broad- 
side. The  weight  of  metal  thrown  from  these  gnns,  assuming  that  all 
were  nsed,  is  about  equal  to  that  from  the  Eearsaige ;  bnt  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  bring  of  the  Alabama  was  much  more  rapid  than  tliat  of 
the  Eearsaige.  This,  however,  tJ^ether  with  great  precision  and  concen- 
tration of  blows,  was  to  have  been  expected  fcom  a  crew  truned  in  the 
gunnery  exercises  of  a  navy  whoso  boasted  superiority  over  afl  otbeia 
was  never  before  so  ugnally  disproved.  It  does  not  appear  that  cor- 
rectness of  aim  was  mncb  attended  to  by  the  crew  of  the  Alabama, 
whilst  thus  delivering  their  rapid  fire ;  for  the  Kearsarge  was  only  hit 
twenty-eight  times  in  all,  and  in  no  instance  was  she  badly  injured. 
Singularly  enough,  not  a  man  was  killed  outright  on  board  of  her,  and 
only  three  were  wounded. 

There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  the  snperiority  of  the  11- 
inch  guns  over  the  Blakely  120-pounder,  and  the  68-ponnder  of  tlie 
English  pivot  system,  either  in  penetration,  smashing  effect  of  tbe  shot, 
or  explosive  power  of  the  shells.    Hence,  although  tbe  vessels  were 
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nearly  equally  matched  as  to  tonnage,  motive  power,  and  number  of 
men  and  guns,  yet  the  preponderating  influence  of  calibre,  properly  dis- 
posed in  pivot,  and  coolly  aod  deliberately  handled  by  American  sear 
men,  was  aaScieot  to  settle  the  question  briefly,  and  most  conclusivelv. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  in  heavy  ordnance  referred 
to,  a  corresponding  advance  was  made  in  the  conBtniction  of 
carriages  for  momtting  and  manoenvring  them  in  hroadsides 
and  in  pivot.  This  question  was  one  of  very  grave  importance, 
and  not  easily  disposed  of,  as  will  appear,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  violent  rolling  and  pitching  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea,  even  in 
the  ordinary  weather,  when  the  batteries  may  be  cast  adrift  for 
fighting  with  safety. 

A  series  of  well-conducted  experiments  at  the  experimental 
battery  of  the  Washington  Navy-Tard  and  on  board  the  ordnance 
practice-ship  Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
(then  Captain)  Dahlgren,  resnlted  in  the  complete  solution  of 
the  difficulties  so  far  as  the  9  and  11  inch  gnns  were  concerned : 
that  is  to  say,  a  broadside  carriage  for  the  9'inch,  and  a  pivot 
carriage  for  the  11-ineh,  both  of  wood,  were  designed  and  con- 
structed for  our  frigates  of  the  Merrimack  class,  and  were  found 
to  be  as  perfect  in  their  operation  as  could  be  expected. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  obtaining  seasoned  timber  dur- 
ing the  war  led  the  attention  of  the  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  to  the  question  of  substituting  iron  for  wood  in  the 
construction  of  these  carriages,  and  the  first  trial  of  iron  was 
made  in  the  carriages  of  the  New  Ironsides.  These  were  found 
to  be  better  than  th(»e  made  of  wood,  and  it  is  believed  by 
many  that  the  days  of  wooden  carriages  are  numbered. 

Iron  was  an  iudi^nsahle  necessity  in  the  carriages  of  the 
Monitors,  and  the  genius  of  Ericsson  soon  overcame  all  me- 
chanical difficulties  in  the  methods  of  movement  and  compres- 
sioii.  Since  then  he  has  also  designed  and  successfully  tried  in 
practice  a  carriage  upon  which  the  15-inch  gtms  can  be  mounted 
and  worked  in  broadside  without  difficulty  or  danger — the  mo- 
mentum of  these  heavy  guns  being  easily  controlled  by  means 
of  a  rotary  compressor.  The  advance  herein  made  over  the 
slow  and  expensive  trials  of  the  English  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  hitherto  failed  in  controlling  even  a  12- 
ton  gnu  in  a  searway. 
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THE  BELIEF  OF  FORT  PtOEBHS. 

It  has  been  tmlj  &^d  that  the  determiQation  to  relieve  Fort 
Smnter  was  the  tuniing-point,  and  the  decisive  one,  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration.  The  doctrine  of  State  rights  as  held  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Southern  leaders,  and  as  enunciated  in  an- 
other form  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  the  General  Government  has 
no  po-wer  to  coerce  a  State,  had  so  far  influenced  pnblic  thought 
as  nearly  to  paralyze  the  sovereign  power  by  which  the  whole 
nation  was  represented.  General  Scott,  then  in  command  of 
the  Army,  and  whose  influence  at  that  time  was  very  great, 
almost  controlling,  hesitated  in  regard  to  the  policy,  and  the 
right  even,  of  invading,  as  the  term  then  was,  the  soil  of  a 
"sovereign  State,"  and  wavered  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
relieving  Sumter  on  that  accomit 

On  this  question,  as  on  that  of  slavery,  there  was  a  direct 
antagonism  between  the  North  and  the  Sonth.  From  the  eaiv 
liest  period  of  onr  history  the  Northern  idea  of  liberty  was  of 
freedom  for  each  individual  to  act  within  his  sphere  as  a  part  of 
the  political  body,  under  the  due  restraints  of  government  and 
law.  Thus  the  citizen,  the  township,  the  county,  the  State  were 
all  regarded  as  free  and  independent,  each  in  the  proper  sphere, 
but  each  also  subordinate  to  the  higher  authority ;  and  when  the 
State  was  reached,  it  too  was  i^arded  as  an  integral  and  insep- 
arable portion  of  the  supreme  body,  the  nation,  "  The  United 
States."  However  individuals  may  at  times  have  declared, 
under  local  and  temporary  excitements,  another  theory,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  nrevailing  sentiment  of  the  North  has 
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been  and  still  ia  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Bovereignty  for  the 
States. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  that  impatience  of  all  control  which  has 
been  and  is  the  characteristic  of  those  who  have  heen  moulded 
by  the  influences  of  the  slave  system,  that  disregard  of  all  law 
and  anthority  which  interferes  with  the  individual  will,  mani- 
fested itself  even  in  political  institutionfl ;  and  stimulated  as  these 
feelings  were,  by  a  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  the  North, 
they  exhibited  themselves,  first  in  the  assertion  of  sovereign  in- 
dq)eDdence  of  the  central  Qovemment,  and  then,  when  they 
saw  that  this  Government  mnst,  Irom  necessi^,  be  controlled 
by  the  North,  they  endeavored  to  secure  this  asserted  indepen- 
dence by  force  of  arms.  It  was  virtnally  the  old  question  be- 
tween a  loose,  uncertain  confederacy  of  independent  States,  allied 
during  pleasure,  as  States,  and  the  better  and  more  perfect 
union,  not  of  States  but  of  the  people,  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution.  TVhen  Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  decided  to 
relieve  Fort  Sumter  and  send  troops  into  Virginia,  he  determined 
that,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  United  States  dionld  be  a  nation, 
and  not  a  mere  confederacy. 

This  State  sovereignty  and  no  coercion  pohcj,  was  the  con- 
trolling one  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  on  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  guided  entirely  by  members  of  his  Cabinet 
and  their  outside  Bympathizers.  As  the  result  of  this,  al^r 
long  apparent  halting  between  two  opinions,  Mr.  Bnchanan 
refiised  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter,  and  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1861,  the  following  telegram  wbs  forwarded  to  Fort  Pickens : 


To  Captain  James  QLTim,  commanding  the  Macedonian;  Captain  W.  S. 
Walkee,  commanding  the  Brooklyn;  or  other  naval  officer*  in  com- 
mand; and  Lieutenant  Adah  J.  Slbwmer,  Flnt  Regiment  Artillery, 
TJ.  8.  A.,  eommandinff  Fort  Pieken*: 

In  consequence  of  ihe  assurances  received  from  Mr.  Mallory,  in  a  telo- 
gram  of  yesterday  lo  Messrs.  Bigler,  Hunter,  and  Slide!!,  with  a  request 
that  it  should  be  laid  before  tbo  President,  that  Fort  Pickens  would  not 
be  assaulted;  and  an  offer  of  such  an  assurance  to  the  same  effect  from 
Colonel  Chase,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  hostile  eollislou,  upon  re- 
ceiving satisfactory  assurances  from  Mr.  Mallory  and  Colonel  Chase  that 
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Fort  Pickena  will  not  be  attacked ;  yon  are  iiutnicted  not  to  land  the 
company  on  board  the  Brooklyn,  noless  said  fort  shall  be  attacked,  or 
preparations  shall  bo  made  for  its  attack.  The  proTisions  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  the  fort  you  will  land.  The  Brooklyn  and  the  other  vea- 
aels-of-war  on  the  station  will  remun,  and  yoo  will  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance,  and  be  prepared  at  a  moment's  wamiog  to  land  the  company 
at  Fort  Fickens ;  and  you  and  they  will  iustantly  repel  any  attack  on 
the  fort 

The  Preaideat  yesterday  sent  a  special  mefssage  to  CoDgress  commcad- 
ing  the  Yirgioia  resolutions  of  compromise.  The  commiseioners  of 
different  States  are  to  meet  here  ou  Monday,  fourth  (1th)  of  February, 
and  it  is  importaut  that,  during  their  session,  a  coUiuon  of  arms  should 
be  avoided,  uulesB  an  attack  should  be  made,  or  there  should  be  prep- 
arations for  such  an  attiick.  In  either  event,  the  Brooklyn  and  the 
other  vessels  will  act  promptly.  Tour  right,  and  that  of  other  offi- 
cers in  command  at  Pensacola,  freely  to  communicate  with  the  Govern- 
ment, by  special  messenger,  and  its  rights  in  the  same  manner,  to 
commnoicatc  with  yourselves  and  them,  will  remain  intact,  as  the 
bans  of  the  present  instructions. 

J.  Holt,  Secretary  of  War. 
L  TouCKT,  SecrtUiry  of  Navy. 

This  mesBage  explains  iteelfl  Its  object  was  to  leave  the 
rebels  at  Pensacola,  as  they  were  also  at  Cliapleeton,  to  complete, 
&t  their  leisure  and  withoat  intermption,  the  batteries  by  which 
they  could  not  only  defend  themselves,  but  could  batter  down 
Sninter  and  Pickens  so  soon  as  they  were  prepared.  When 
afterward,  sabsequent  to  Hr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  General 
Scott  sent  an  order  to  land  the  troops  in  the  Brooklyn,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  secret  compact,  Captain  Adams,  commanding 
the  sqaadron  there,  refused  to  obey,  and  justified  himself  by" 
stating  that  it  would  violate  the  armistice  which  bad  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  rebel  leaders. 

At  this  point  in  the  history,  Fort  Sumter  becomes  connected 
with  Fort  Pickens  in  the  movements  of  the  Government;  and 
in  order  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  some  facts,  related  in  another  chapter,  con- 
cerning Sumter.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Bnchanan  and  his  Cabinet 
in  reference  to  the  Southern  forts  very  naturally  had  some  in- 
fluence at  first  upon  Hr.  Lincoln's  administration.    For  BOme 
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weeks  there  was  apparent  hesitancy,  and  some  real  division  of 
opinion  in  his  Cabinet  as  to  sending  troops  and  provisions  to 
]kfajor  Anderson  and  his  beleagnered  garrison.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  understood  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of 
leaving  Smnter  without  assistance,  and  even  of  giving  it  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Hia  earnest  wishes,  and  the  well- 
known  opinions  of  General  Scott  and  most  of  the  Cabinet,  may 
have  induced  Mr.  Seward  to  suppose  that  it  was  perfectly 
safe  to  make  the  promise  that  the  fort  ^ould  be  evacoated, 
which  promise  Judge  Campbell  declares  was  made.  Mr. 
Seward  may  have  considered  it  already  decided  upon,  and  as 
lacking  only  the  formal  action.  Unexpectedly,  however,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  decided  to  assume  the  re- 
Bponsibility  himself,  and  to  send  an  expedition  to  Siunter,  This 
decision  was  promptly  acted  npon ;  and  selecting  Captain  !Qox, 
then  in  private  life,  to  command  the  relieving  squadron,  he 
was  sent  to  New  York  to  get  it  ready  for  sea. 

At  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  concealed 
from  the  conspirators.  In  some  manner  they  often  penetrated 
even  Cabinet  secrets,  and  a  knowledge  or  a  suspicion  of  what 
was  being  done  having  reached  the  self-styled  rebel  commis- 
sioners, they  asked  from  the  State  Department,  indirectly  and 
nnofficially,  of  course,  an  explanation.  "Wtat  was  meant  by  the 
reply, " ^aith  kepi  in  regard  to  Sumter,  wait  and  see" each  one 
mnst  judge  for  himself  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
It  was  charged  at  the  time,  or  as  soon  as  the  fiicts  were  known, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  having'committed  himself,  unoffici- 
ally, to  the  rebel  commiseionera,  determined  to  thwart  the 
purpose  of  the  President,  and  prevent  the  relief  of  the  fort.  To 
decide  such  questions  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian,  but 
he  has  no  right  to  conceal  the  facts,  and  npon  them  the  country 
will  make  up  ite  verdict. 

It  was  well  known,  of  course,  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
that  the  expedition  under  Captain  Fox  was  being  rapidly  fitted 
out  in  New  York,  and  it  was  also  known  that  the  Government 
had  at  command  but  a  single  vessel  whose  size  and  battery 
were  sufficient  for  the  main  force  of  the  proposed  squadron,  the 
Powhatan,  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Mercer,  This  ship 
and  other  smaller  ones  and  a  few  transports  were  placed  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  control  of  Captain  Fox,  to  carry 
oat  the  intentions  of  the  Fresident.  All  who  knew  any  thing 
of  the  matter  also  knew  that  without  the  Fowhatan  the  expedi- 
tion must  necessarily  fail. 

The  following  facts  will  show  what  was  actnally  dona  An 
order  was  procured  from  the  Fresident,  without  his  understand- 
ing its  real  import,  as  he  afterward  declared,  which  order 
authorized  the  employment  of  the  Powhatan  for  another  service. 
The  existence  of  this  order  and  ite  ohject  were  careftdly  con- 
cealed from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  from  Captain  Fox, 
nnder  whose  eye  the  Powhatan  was  heing  fitted  out  for  Sumter, 
The  Secretary,  and  Captain  Mercer,  who  commanded  the  Pow- 
hatan, supposed  sH  was  going  smoothly  on. 

When  the  Fowhatan  was  ready  she  started  down  the  bay 
under  orders  for  Sumter.  When  off  Staten  Island  the  ship  was 
boarded,  and  an  order  produced  from  the  President  transferring 
the  ship  from  the  command  of  Captain  Mercer  to  Lieutenant 
D,  D.  Porter,  who  took  charge  of  her,  and  she  went  on  her  way, 
not  to  Sumter,  but  to  Fort  Pickens,  neither  Captain  Fox  nor  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  having  been  notified  of  any  change. 
Captain  Mercer  left  the  vessel  and  went  ashore.  Thus,  as  is 
detailed  more  at  length  in  another  chapter,  the  expedition  to 
Fort  Sumter  was  defeated,  while  the  Harvey  telegram,  giving 
information  to  the  rebels  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  re- 
lieve Sumter,  induced  them  to  order  an  immediate  attack,  and 
the  fort  was  captured. 

"Wlien  these  facts  became  knovm,  it  was  seen  that  they  bore 
somewhat  heavily  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  an  explana- 
tory statement  was  made  by  General  (then  Captain)  Meigs. 
He  states  in  substance  that  he  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
planned  an  expedition  for  tlie  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  bo  impor- 
tant that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  entirely  secret  even  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself,  although  his  ships  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  carrying  out  their  plan.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Powhatan  was  obtained  is  thus  very  frankly  stated 
by  General  Meigs:  "An  order," he  says,  "was  extracted"  (per- 
haps a  well-chosen  word)  "on  the  recommendation  of  Sec- 
retary Seward,  detaching  the  Powhatan  from  the  Sumter  ex- 
pedition and  sending  her  to  Fort  Pickens."     At  the  close  of  his 
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statement  G-eneral  Meiga  says :  "  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
remark  that  this,  the  first  Bacceaefiil  military  expedition  of  the 
war,  originated  with  Mr.  Seward.  Until  it  sailed,  the  United 
States  had  declined  everywhere." 

The  hrilliancy  of  this  exploit  will  be  tested  by  the  following 
facte.  In  January,  1861,  the  Brooklyn  had  been  sent  ont  to 
Fort  Pickens  with  troops  to  reenforce  the  garrison.  On  the 
29th  January  the  telegram  quoted  before  was  sent,  forbidding 
the  landing  of  the  troops.  General  Scott  sent  ont  an  order,  dated 
March  12th,  directing  that  the  troops  shoold  he  landed  from  the 
Brooklyn.  This  Captain  AdamB,  commanding  the  squadron, 
declined  to  do,  justifying  himself  by  the  armistice  which  had 
been  entered  into  between  Secretary  Holt  and  Secretary  Toucey 
and  the  rebel  leaders.  The  following  is  the  letter  of  Captain 
Adams  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  which  is  added  the  re- 
ply of  Mr.  Welles: 

XJ.  S-TBOATmBatsa,  art  PtmuxtLi,  April  l,1SBl. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  Captain  Yodges,  17.  S.  A,  who  is  here  in  command  of  some  troops 
sent  oat  in  January  last,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pickens.  I 
have  declined  to  land  the  men  as  Captiun  Yodges  requests,  as  it  wonld 
bo  in  direct  riolation  of  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department  under  which 
I  am  acting.  The  inatmctions  from  General  Scott  to  Captain  Yodges 
are  of  old  date  ^March  12th),  and  may  have  been  pven  withont  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  afiairs  here — they  would  bo  no  jostifica- 
tion.  Such  a  step  ia  too  important  to  be  taken  without  the  clearest 
orders  from  proper  authority.  It  would  certainly  be  viewed  as  a  hoa- 
tile  act,  and  would  be  resisted  to  the  utmost  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  feelingvt  of  the  military  assembled  under  General  Bragg  can 
doabt  that  it  would  be  considered  not  only  a  declaration  bat  an  act  of  war. 
It  would  be  a  serious  thing  to  bring  on  by  any  precipitation  a  collision 
which  may  be  entirely  against  the  wishes  of  the  Administration.  At 
present  both  sides  are  faithfully  observing  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  Government  with  Mr.  Mallory  and  Colonel  Chase. 
This  agreement  binds  us  not  to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens  unless  it  shall  be 
attacked  or  threatened.  It  binds  them  not  to  attack  it  unless  we  should 
attempt  to  reinforce  it.  I  saw  General  Bra^  on  the  30th  ult,,  who  re- 
assured me  the  couditions  on  their  part  should  not  be  violated.  While 
I  cannot  take  ou  myself,  under  such  insufficient  authority  as  General 
Scott's  order,  the  fearful  responsibility  of  au  act  which  seems  to  render 
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dril  war  inevitaMe,  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  carry  out  whatever 
orders  I  may  receive  from  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  conclosioD,  I  beg  you  will  please  to  send  me  inatmctiona  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  I  may  be  relicred  from  a  painfiil  embarrssEment 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedieut  servant, 

H.  A.  Adahs,  Captain,  Senior  Officer  promt. 
To  the  Hon.  Gidbon  Welles, 

Sterelary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Natt  SiFmnawT,  J^r&  A,  laSl. 
Cajitein  Hkntit  A.  Adamb,  commanding  Naml  Force  off  Petuaeola: 

Sib  :  Your  dispatch  of  April  1st  is  receired.  The  Department  re- 
grets that  you  did  not  comply  with  the  request  of  Captain  Vodgcs  to 
carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  General  Scott,  Bent  out  by  the  Crusader 
under  the  orders  of  this  Department. 

You  will  immediately,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity  after  the 
receipt  of  this  order,  afford  every  facility  to  Captain  Vodgos,  by  boats 
and  other  means,  to  enable  him  to  land  the  troops  under  his  command, 
it  being  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  Navy  Department  to  cooperate 
with  the  "War  Department  in  that  object 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  etc., 

OiDBOH  Wblles,  Secretary  of  th^  Navy. 

In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  whole  matter,  it  ia 
well  that  the  reader  flhould  also  have  before  him  the  following 
letters : 

BtuiqciBTiBa  or  thx  Abkt,  WAsmnaTOH,  ManA  IS,  18SI. 
Sik:  At  the  first  favorable  moment  you  will  land  with  your  com- 
pany, regnforce  Fort  Pickens,  and  hold  the  same  until  further  notice. 

Report  frequently,  if  opportunities  present  themselves,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fort  and  the  circumstances  around  you.  I  write  by  com- 
mand of  Lientenant-General  Scott 

I  am.  sir,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TowKBKSD,  Aniatant  Adjutant-General. 
Captain  L  Todgbs,  XJ.  8.  A.,  oh  board  U.  S.  Sloop^f-War 

ike  Brooklyn,  off  Fort  Pickens,  Penaacola  Harbor,  Flo. 

V,  B,  Fruuti  Sixurt,  orw  Pnucou,  Fli.,  April  1,  IBSl. 
To  Captain  H.  A.  Adams,  commanding  Natal  Forect  (fff  Pentaeola: 

Sir:  Herewith  I  send  you  a  copy  of  an  order  received  by  me  last 
night    You  will  see  by  it  that  I  am  directed  to  land  my  command  at 
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the  earliest  opportnoity.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  that  yon  vill 
place  at  my  disposal  snob  boats  and  other  toGans  as  will  enable  me  to 
carry  ioto  effect  the  enclosed  order.     Toara,  etc., 

L  VoDOKS,  Captain  First  A.rtillery,  commanding. 

So  Boon  as  Captain  Adams's  letter,  which  was  sent  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger  through  the  inanrgent  States,  was  received  at 
the  Navy  Department  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  April,  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  Lieutenant  "Worden,  who  after- 
ward commanded  the  ]U!oQitor  in  her  fight  with  the  Merri- 
mack, was  sent,  under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  across  the  country  with  an  order  directing  Captain 
Adams  to  land  at  once  the  troops  from  the  Brooklyn.  Lieu- 
tenant Worden  committed  this  to  memory  on  his  way  and  de- 
stroyed the  paper,  lest  he  might  be  arrested  and  the  order  he 
found  upon  him.  Not  without  difficulty  "Worden  made  his  way 
to  Pensacola  and  proceeded  to  the  fort  on  the  12th  of  ApriL 
That  evening  the  fort  was  reenforeed  and  made  secure  by  the 
landing  of  the  troops  from  the  Brooklyn. 

Lieutenant  Worden  returned  to  Pensacola  and  commenced 
his  homeward  journey,  but  the  news  of  the  reSnforcement  of  the 
fort  preceded  him  through  the  telegraph,  and  it  was  also  sug- 
gested that  he  had  undonbtedly  borne  the  order  for  landing  the 
troops.  He  had  carried  it  in  his  memory,  and  reproducing  it 
from  memory  and  certifying,  as  a  naval  officer,  to  its  correctness, 
it  became  a  valid  order  to  Captain  Adams.  The  result  was, 
that  Worden  was  arrested  as  a  spy  at  Montgomery  and  kept 
there,  in  close  confinement,  for  six  months,  and  was,  as  is  be- 
lieved, the  first  person  seized  as  a  prisoner  in  the  war ;  and  it 
was  a  fitting  retribution  that  afterward  in  the  Monitor  he 
Btmck  the  fatal  blow  at  the  rebel  navy. 

Thus,  on  the  12th  of  April,  Fort  Pickens  was  relieved  and 
made  secure  by  the  promptness  and  energy  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  at  the  great  and  personal  risk  and  snfiering  of 
one  of  its  officers.  After  all  had  been  accomplished,  so  that  the 
fbrt  for  the  present  was  secure,  the  Powhatan,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  appeared  o£f  the  harbor.  The  Atlantic,  one  of  the  trans- 
ports, arrived  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  landed  her  troops  before 
the  Powhatan  came,  and  consequently  without  her  he^.  Some 
days  afterward  the  Illiuois,  another  transport,  reached  the  harbor. 
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Let  it  now  be  bome  in  mind  that  there  were  already  four 
veesels-of-war  at  Fort  Pickens  or  off  the  harbor — the  Sabine, 
the  Brooklyn,  and  two  others.  The  Powhatan  was  not  needed 
to  cover  the  landing  of  troops.  The  veseelB  already  there 
were  not  only  able  to  do  it,  but  did  do  ii,  with  no  assistance 
from  the  Powhatan.  Nor  was  the  Powhatan  needed  to  con- 
voy the  transports,  for  she  did  not  sail  in  company  with  them ; 
and,  moreover,  the  Navy  Department  had  provided  for  the 
relief  of  the  fort  independently  of  the  new  expedition,  and  it 
had  already  been  done.  "What,  then,  was  the  mission  of  the 
Powhatan  to  Pensacola  ?  If  the  object  was  simply  to  relieve  the 
fort,  was  it  not  quite  sufficient  to  send  the  transports  on,  and  let 
the  vessels  already  there  receive  them  and  protect  their  landing, 
as  they  actnally  did !  The  Powhatan  was  not  needed  either  to 
convoy  the  transports  or  to  land  the  troops,  and  she  did  neither 
of  these  things.  Besides,  if  there  was  so  great  an  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  Fort  Pickens,  what  more  natural  than  to  have  stepped 
into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ascertain  the 
actual  condition  of  things  ?  A  single  inquiry  would  have  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  all  needed  measures  had  already  been 
taken,  and  no  second  expedition  was  required. 

These  facta  seem  to  indicate  that — ^however  necessary  it 
might  have  been  to  detach  the  Powhatan  from  Captain  Fox's 
squadron  and  secure  the  failure  of  his  expedition,  in  order  to 
"  keep  faith  in  r^ard  to  Sumter,"  in  spite  of  the  President — 
there  was  no  exigency  in  the  public  service  that  required  that 
she  should  be  sent  to  Pickens.  Whatever  was  intended,  the  re- 
sult was  that  Sumter  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
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THE  BEGINKINQ  OF  THB  COBTUCT-IUtSCCE  OF  THE  FBIQATE 
CONSTITOTION. 

Should  the  history  of  the  "  Great  Eebellioa"  be  written 
from  the  same  stftnd-point  which  was  occttpied  by  the  historian 
of  the  Jews,  the  interpoeitjons  of  God,  except  those  by  miracle, 
would  perhaps  be  as  frequent  and  as  manifest  as  those  which 
marked  the  exodos  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  settlement  in 
Canaan. 

Every  believer  in  the  Christian's  God — a  God  who  has  not 
only  created,  hat  who  superintends  and  directs  the  affairs  of  His 
nniverse,  so  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  withont  His  knowledge — will 
not  fail  to  perceive  a  guiding  and  protecting  power  controlling 
the  great  conflict  throughout  all  its  course,  saving  the  North 
fi>om  the  natural  consequences  of  mistakes  and  folly ;  taming 
apparent  disaster  into  actual  trinmph ;  edacating  the  public 
mind,  alike  by  defeat  and  victory,  until  the  real  nature  of  the 
conflict  was  clearly  seen  and  the  country  was  prepared  to  adopt 
the  only  means  through  which  God  would  grant  us  success. 

The  grand  battle  in  all  its  essential  features,  its  duration,  its 
range,  its  magnitude,  the  forces  and  weapons  on  either  side,  the 
influence  abroad  and  at  home,  all  lay  without  the  field  of  ordi- 
nary hnman  calculation. 

Some,  then  regarded  as  among  the  most  sagacious  statesmen, 
predicted  that  the  course  of  the  rebellion  would  be  limited  to 
ninety  days ;  the  President  thought  it  quite  sufficient  to  ask  for 
seventy-five  thousand  men ;  shrewd  men,  as  they  were  thought 
to  he,  talked  of  the  necessity  of  thirty  or  forty  sailing  vessels  for 
the  blockade ;  most  were  fully  determined  that  slavery  should 
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by  no  meanB  have  any  place  in  the  Btruggle,  and  statesmen  and 
politidang  in  Europe  viewed  the  cause  of  tiie. North  aa  abso- 
lutely hopeless ;  they  even  r^arded  the  vrhole  question  as  settled 
before  the  battle  began. 

The  events  of  the  war,  as  it  went  on,  baffled  all  human  fore- 
sight That  which  all  men  expected  did  not  come  to  pass,  that 
which  all  declared  could  never  be  accomplished  was  actually 
done ;  and  our  leaders  were  compelled  to  adopt  measures  whidi 
they  had  rejected  not  only  as  unwise  but  impoeeible. 

Both  parties  triumphed  where  they  expected  defeat,  and 
were  defeated  where  they  counted  npon  certain  and  easy  vic- 
tory. Both  were  borne  on  by  a  force  which  they  could  not 
resist,  the  one  to  ultimate  success,  and  the  other  to  ruin ;  and 
that  force  was  the  directing  power  of  God. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1861,  and  soon  after  the  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  rebels  were  rapidly  completing  a  battle* 
line  that  stretched  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  from 
Southwestern  Missouri  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  not  intended 
to  state  that  this  was  one  unbroken  chain  of  military  poets  within 
supporting  distance  of  each  other,  but  that  main  positions  were 
occupied,  and  there  was  a  general  movement  to  establish  and 
maintain  this  as  the  chief  line  of  defence. 

This  line  was  stretched  far  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  as  Haryland  was  expected  to  hold  securely  the 
northeastern  point,  and  so  cut  off  all  direct  communication  with 
the  North,  it  was  thought  by  the  rebels  that  the  capital  would 
be  speedily  and  easily  captured,  and  aa  easily  held,  because  it 
would  be  at  least  forty  miles  within  their  lines.  On  the  evening 
of  April  19,  1861,  a  mob  from  Baltimore  lay  in  wait  for  the 
train  from  Philadelphia  at  Canton,  fired  at  the  engineer,  who 
stopped  the  train,  when  the  ruffians  drove  the  passengers  from 
the  cars  and  took  the  train  back  to  Gunpowder  Creek,  where 
they  burned  the  draw  of  the  bridge ;  then  came  back  to  Bush 
Kiver,  and  burned  the  draw  of  the  bridge  at  that  point,  that 
cutting  off  all  railroad  communication  between  Baltimore  and 
the  Korth,  and  preventing  the  sending  of  troops  by  rail.  At 
the  same  time  the  Government  was  informed  that  no  more 
troops  from  the  Noith  could  pass  through  Baltimore  unless  they 
could  fight  their  way  through. 
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Thos,  as  was  thought,  Washington  was  effectnallj  cat  off 
from  the  Korth  in  that  direction.  At  the  same  time  die  shores 
of  tlie  Potomac  were  occupied  with  rebel  batteries,'  which,  aa 
was  Bnpposed,  would  prevent  troops  or  provisions  from  reaching 
the  capital  by  water.  The  boast  that  the  rebel  flag  would 
float  from  the  dome  of  the  capitol  before  the  end  of  May 
seemed  not  entirely  unreasonable,  when  Washington  was  thus 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  when  a  formidable  army  w^  being 
rapidly  oi^auized  in  Yirginia  for  its  capture,  and  when,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  one  thought  of  the  rebels  was  to  rash  upon  the 
city  while  thus  isolated  and  comparatively  defenceless. 

Wbj  it  was  not  done  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  hnman 
conduct  which  are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
motives  that  govern  men,  and  must  probably  be  referred  to  in- 
fluences eserted  upon  the  mind  by  a  superior  power.  That 
Washington  might  have  been  captured  in  the  early  days  of  the 
contest,  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  rebel  chief,  no  one 
now  probably  doabts.  Why  it  was  not  done  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble to  say.  It  was  one  of  the  great  opportunities  which,  once 
lost,  never  return.  While  Washington  was  in  this  condition,  and 
Baltimore  and  its  railroads  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Potomac 
on  the  other  were  held  by  the  rebels,  a  plan  was  conceived  for 
captnriog  the  frigate  Constitution,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Annapolis  as  a  school-ship  connected  with  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

The  conspirators  were  inspired  with  the  thonght  that  this 
historic  ship,  the  pride  and  favorite  of  the  country,  and  so  well 
known  in  Europe,  might  be  the  first  to  bear  their  traitor  flag, 
and  thus  a  rebel  navy  wonld  be  bom  in  a  manner  that  would 
kindle  enthusiasm  at  the  South  in  proportion  as  it  would  ham- 
ble  and  depress  the  North.  Immediately  ttfter  the  secession  of 
Yirginia,  the  intentionE  of  the  rebels  were  so  plainly  manifested 
that  it  was  thonght  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  the 
frigate  over  the  bar.  She  was  nearly  defencetees  where  she  lay, 
having  only  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men,  and  a  class  of  soventy-six 
midshipmen  from  the  academy,  who  slept  at  their  quarters,  and. 
she  was  therefore  liable  at  any  time  to  be  attacked  by  board- 
ing. Troops  were  constantly  drilling  on  shore  and  exchanging 
signals,  while  large  parties  were  aroimd  the  ship,  apparently 
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seeBng  the,  most  assailable  point.  She  had  four  aochors  out 
when  the  order  came  to  get  her  over  the  bar.  One  anchor  was 
raised,  and  the  other  cables  were  slipped.  By  one  of  those 
cnrious  coincidenceB  which  impart  great  interest  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  unimportant  facts,  the  Eighth  Massachnsetta  re^- 
ment,  under  ihe  command  of  General  Butler,  had  just  reached 
Annapolis.  They  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Washington, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace  found  that  the  rail- 
road bridges  between  that  point  and  Baltimore  had  been  burned, 
and  their  further  progress  by  rail  was  stopped.  General  Butler 
was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  thwarted,  and  the  soldiers  shared 
his  spirit.  He  procured  a  steamboat  and  proceeded  with  his 
regiment  to  Annapolis,  with  the  intention  of  marching  from 
that  point  to  WasMngton.  He  reached  Annapolis  in  season  to 
render  the  conntry  an  important  service,  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  officers  who  had  the  old  frigate  in  charge.  At 
the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  he 
placed  a  detachment  of  his  troops,  who  had  been  seamen,  on 
board  the  ship,  to  assist  the  crew,  and  then  the  steamer  Mary- 
land, which  the  general  had  seized,  was  brought  alongside  for 
the  purpose  of  towing  her  out,  having  fitst  received  the  frigate's 
guns  in  order  to  lighten  her.  The  officers  and  engineer  of  the 
Maryland  were  so  averse  to  the  duty,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  them  under  a  guard  with  revolvers,  to  compel  them  to  work 
and  proceed  with  the  vesseL  The  frigate,  by  great  exertions, 
was  at  length  dragged  over  the  bar,  but  grounded  on  the  outer 
spit.  She  was  still  in  a  perilous  position.  At  10  p.  m.  word 
was  brought  that  an  attempt  was  abont  to  be  made  to  obstruct 
the  channel  outside  of  tlie  ship. 

It  was  seen  that  what  was  to  be  done  mnst  be  done  quickly. 
Kedges  were  laiA  out,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  warp  the 
fi^gate  over  the  spit,  while  a  part  of  the  crew  stood  by  the  guns 
which  had  been  replaced  after  passing  the  bar.  The  ship  was 
Itarted,  but  tiie  traitor  officers  of  the  Maryland  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  run  the  steamer  aground,  and,  a  squall  com- 
ing up,  the  Constitution  was  driven  ashore  again.  Not  knowing 
how  soon  they  might  be  attacked,  nor  by  what  numbers,  or 
whether  escape  might  not  be  effectually  prevented  by  the  ob- 
structing of  the  channel,  the  officers  and  crew  passed  the  re- 
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maining  hours  of  the  night  in  great  anxiety.  Greatly  to  their 
relief,  at  daylight  a  steam-tug  from  Havre  de  Grace  was  seen 
approaching,  and  by  its  aid  the  noble  old  frigate  was  towed 
out.  The  Constitution  was  originally  manned  by  men  from 
MaesacbusettB  when  she  was  being  prepared  to  win  the  first 
great  triumph  of  the  American  Navy,  and  it  was  a  fitting  coin- 
cidence that  MassachnBette  men,  long  after,  shonld  be  permitted 
to  aid  in  saving  her  &om  the  dishonor  of  carrying  at  her  mastr 
head  the  Sag  of  the  traitors.  She  was  immediately  taken 
romid  to  New  York  by  the  steamer  K.  E.  Cuyler.  Next  to 
the  occupation  of  Washington,  few  things  could  have  given  the 
rebels  greater  satisfaction,  or  obtained  for  them  more  eclnt  in 
England,  than  the  capture  of  Old  Ironsides.  Thanks  to  Com- 
modore Blake  and  his  assistant  officers,  and  to  General  Butler 
and  his  boys  from  the  Old  Bay  State,  they  missed  the  coveted 
prize. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  say  where  a  proper,  authorized 
faith  in  the  Providence  of  Gi>d  ends,  and  what  we  caU  super- 
stition begins ;  but  it  doubtless  had  some  influence  upon  both  par- 
ties that  the  attack  npon  this  historic  frigate,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  days  of  our  paval  renown,  should  have  utterly  failed, 
and  that  she  came  unscathed  to  the  North,  bringing  her  na- 
tional honors  and  national  name,  and  bearing  that  same  national 
flag  which  long  ago  she  bad  so  nobly  defended. 

It  is  probably  tiie  last  peril  that  Old  Ironsides  will  ever  en- 
counter. She  has  far  outlived  her  age,  and,  comparatively  nse- 
lees  in  onr  modem  war,  like  a  worn-out  veteran,  she  is  honored 
and  loved  for  what  she  has  been,  and  the  glorious  achievements 
of  her  youth,  when  not  merely  from  her  actual  power,  bat  from 
enthusiastic  faith  in  her  invincibility,  she  was  the  most  formi- 
dable frigate  of  the  world.  She  has  fitly  bequeathed  her  pet 
name  to  one  far  more  powerful  than  herself;  for  a  whole  squad- 
ron of  frigates,  such  as  the  Constitution  was  in  the  day  of  her 
pride,  would  be  no  match  for  the  terrible  batteiy  of  our  N^ 
Ironsides,  which  was  the  queen  of  broadside  iron-clade. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OFEBATIONS  OS   THE  POTOMAC. 

If  -we  may  jndge  of  the  deeigns  of  the  rebels  by  their  opora- 
tioDB,  we  m&y  believe  th&t  the  plan  of  their  first  campaign  was 
to  isolate  WashiDgton  on  the  north  by  stretching  their  battle- 
line  to  Baltimore,  and  holding  all  the  raUroada  leading  from 
that  city  north,  west,  and  south,  so  as  to  shut  off  from  the 
capital  both  reSnforcements  and  supplies,  and  then  bo  to  block- 
ade the  Potomac  that  nothing  coold  reach  it  from  the  boqUl 
In  this  way,  aa  they  thought,  it  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
army  whidi  they  were  then  massing  in'  Virginia,  When  this  was 
partially  unfolded,  and  in  part  sueceBefally  executed,  when  sym- 
pathizers controlled  Baltimore,  when  her  railroads  were  seized, 
when  Northern  troops  were  forbidden  to  march  across  the  soil 
of  Maryland,  and  battles  were  eetabliehed  on  the  Potomac,  and 
die  rebel  flag  was  flying  so  near  as  Alexandria,  in  si^t  of  the 
capitol,  it  was  thought  by  men  of  good  military  judgment  that 
the  success  of  the  conspirators  was  nearly  certain.  They  and 
all  their  fiiends  believed  it,  and  throughout  the  South  the  occu- 
pation of  Washington  was  regarded  as  a  thing  already  accom- 
plished, and  tiiia  tmbounded  confldence  was,  in  all  probability, 
one  chief  cause  of  their  fulnre. 

Wben  troops  from  the  Korth,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  be- 
gan to  ponr  into  Washington,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
North  would  keep  its  highways  across  Maryland  open  at  all 
hazards,  then,  as  there  was  but  one  line  of  railroad  between  the 
capital  and  Baltimore,  it  was  believed  that  this  would  prove 
insufficient  to  transport  both  troops  and  supplies,  and  therefore 
more  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  conspirators  to  close 
the  Potomac. 
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From  Alexandria  Bontbward  tho  commanding  points  were 
occupied,  and  batteries  were  establiahed  and  mounted  with 
goDB,  which,  as  was  soon  seen,  were  of  longer  range  tluin  most 
on  board  our  .vessels.  AAer  the  bamiag  and  seizure  of  the 
navy-jard  at  Norfolk,  batteries  were  also  planted  at  aU  the 
strategic  points  in  the  neighboring  waters. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  "Washington  would  be  in  constant  peril, 
if  it  could  be  shut  up  to  the  single  line  of  railroad ;  and,  as 
these  batteries  could  not  be  approached  by  land  by  any  force 
then  at  command,  the  Gorermnent  was  compelled  to  turn  to 
the  Navy  Department  for  the  needed  assistance.  Indeed,  with- 
out a  naval  force  to  engage  these  batteries,  and  keep  the  Poto- 
mac open,  our  cause  would,  at  the  first,  hare  been  nearly  hope- 
less. Could  the  insurgents  have  succeeded  in  closing  the  Poto- 
mac, it  woold  have  been  impossible  to  collect  at  Washington 
an  army  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  even  if  the 
troops  conld  have  been  brought  on,  they  couid  not  have  been 
supplied  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  without  the  aid 
of  the  river. 

The  very  first  operations  of  the  Navy  were  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause,  and  yet  from  their  very  nature  were  almost 
unknown  to  the  public.  Every  movement  of  the  Army  was 
made  known  in  all  quarters  of  the  land,  and  it  was  right  that  it 
should  be  so ;  bat  if  the  people  conld  have  known  what  another 
class  of  men  on  the  ships  were  doing  and  sufiering  for  the 
common  cause,  and  what  sleepless  vi^ance  and  untiring  activ- 
ity were  necessary  both  for  seamen  and  officers  to  render  success 
possible  for  the  Army,  then  the  Navy  would  have  also  received 
from  the  first  its  due  proportion  of  honor. 

The  first  business  of  the  Kavy  on  the  Potomac  was  to  pa- 
trol the  river  from  Washington  to  its  mouth,  to  inspect  both 
shores  daily  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  observe  whether  any  prep- 
arations for  batteries  were  being  made  at  any  point,  and  watch 
for  any  transports  with  troops  or  previsions,  and  convoy  them 
to  Washington. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  rebels  to  keep  up  a  constant 
and  active  communication  between  the  two  shores  of  the  Poto- 
mac ;  mails  from  Washington  and  frt>m  Northern  sympathizers 
and  their  friends  generally,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  were  con- 
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Teyed  across  the  river  by  night,  and  a  night-patrol  or  picket- 
guard,  composed  of  the  boats  of  the  ships,  was  among  the  arda- 
ons  daties  which  were  constantly  performed.  They  destroyed  all 
the  row-boats  they  conld  find,  and  all  visible  means  of  crossing 
the  river  J  they  interceptad  a  large  nomber  of  rebel  mails  and 
smngglers ;  but  with  all  their  watchfulness,  many  an  enterpris- 
ing rebel  escaped  their  scmtiny,  and  qnite  a  regnlar  interchange 
of  letters  was  kept  np  between  &e  conspirators  and  their  Korth- 
em  accomplices. 

The  Potomac  flotilla  was  composed  of  small  vessels,  which 
at  first  carried  only  a  light  armament,  and  were  therefore  not 
very  formidable  antagonists  of  land  batteries  armed  with  heav- 
ier gmis  than  their  own,  and  this  most  be  considered  when  esti- 
mating the  work  they  performed.  The  Pawnee  was  the  largest 
among  them,  and  ^e  was  a  doop  of  lees  than  1,300  tons,  with 
a  battery  of  fifteen  gons,  none  of  which,  at  first,  were  of  large 
calibre  or  long  range.  The  following  quotation  from  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas  is  applicable  to  the  circmnstances  under  which 
these  small  wooden  vessels  fought  the  shore  batteries  on  the 
Potomac ;  *'  The  attack  of  fortre^ee  and  powerful  land  batteries 
with  a  naval  force  only,  must  ever  be  a  hazardous,  and  perhaps 
desperate  undertaking." 

The  first  report  of  the  establishment  of  any  batteries  on  the 
npper  Potomac  was  from  the  commander  of  the  steamer  Poca- 
hontas, May  14,  1861.  He  states,  from  information  derived 
from  another,  that  a  battery,  an  earthwork,  with  four  embrar 
snres,  had  been  erected  at  the  railroad  terminus  at  Aquia 
Creek,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Washington.  The  Govern- 
ment at  that  moment  seemed  indisposed  to  precipitate  hostili- 
ties ;  and  for  some  days  our  vessels,  not  being  attacked,  confined 
themselves  to  watching,  and  reporting  the  pr(^;ress  of  the  works. 

In  the  mean  time  it  had  been  determined  that  Alexandria 
should  be  occupied,  preparatory  to  a  general  movement  into  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  23d  of  May  the  Pawnee  was  lying  off  the  town, 
commanding  it  completely  with  her  batteries.  She  remained  in 
this  position  until  the  24th,  having  it  in  her  power  at  any  time 
to  capture  or  destroy  the  city,  but  there  was  no  cooperating 
land  force  by  which  it  could  be  held.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  two  steamers  were  seen  coming  down  from  the  navy-yard, 
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^th  troops  on  1>oard ;  and,  as  ihey  approached  the  tovn,  the 
commander  of  the  Pawnee,  seeing  that  the  men  neceeeary  to 
hold  the  place  were  at  hand,  sent  a  boat  with  a  lieutenant  on 
shore  to  demand  the  enrrender  of  the  city.  The  lieutenant 
held  a  consultation  with  the  inaorgent  ofScer  commanding  the 
rebel  force,  who  refused  to  surrender,  hut  agreed  to  evacuate 
the  place  bj  8  o'clock  A.  m.  Lieutenant  Lowry,  in  retomiug 
to  his  ship,  reached  the  wharf  just  in  season  to  meet  Colonel  Ells- 
worth landing  with  his  regiment  of  Zouaves.  He  infonned  him 
of  the  arrangement  made  for  the  evacnation  of  the  city.  After 
reaching  the  Pawnee,  Lieutenant  Lowry  was  again  sent  on 
shore  to  cooperate  with  the  troops.  Not  finding  Colonel  Ells- 
worth at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  for  he  was  shot  about 
that  time,  Lieutenant  Lowry  hoisted  the  American  flag  over 
tihe  cuBtom-honse  and  upon  a  flag-staff  in  the  street.  He  also 
took  possession  of  a  train  of  freightniars  just  starting,  but  the  lo- 
comotive escaped.  At  this  time  a  detainment  of  troops  arrived, 
that  had  marched  from  "Washington  by  land,  under  Colonel 
Wilcox,  and  the  commander  of  the  Pawnee,  S.  C.  Rowan,  sur- 
rendered his  jurisdiction  to  the  Army.  As  the  work  of  the 
Navy  in  this  early  movement  has  been  little  known,  if  at  all, 
the  official  reports  of  Commander  S.  C.  Itowan  and  Lieutenant 
Lowry  are  subjoined : 

U.  8.  BruaxB  Pimm,  orr  Alizahsku,  Jfi^  W,  Ml. 
Sia :  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  yesterday's  date,  to  "  ftmiish  the 
Department  irith  a  minute  report  of  your  [my]  proceediags  daring  the 
night  and  morning  of  the  23d  and  S4th  inBtant,  commnnicating  any 
thing  of  iot«rei)t  or  importance  tiiat  came  nndcr  yom  [my]  observation" 
— Id  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  during  the  night  of  the  33d 
nothing  of  interest  or  importance  occmred.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24tb,  aboDt  daylight,  two  steamers  containing  the  Zooave  reipmeot 
^proached  Alexandria  &om  the  navy-yard,  for  the  parposo  of  lauding 
and  occupying  that  city.  Ab  soon  as  the  steamer  came  in  fiill  view  of 
tiie  city,  and  so  near  as  not  to  expose  tbe  secresy  of  the  expedition,  I 
Bont  lieutenant  Lowry  on  shore  to  demand  tbe  sorrender  of  the  town, 
laentenant  Lowry  returned  to  tbe  wharf  in  time  to  meet  Colonel  Ells- 
worth as  he  landed,  and  informed  him  that  no  resistance  would  be  made 
— that  the  town  would  be  evacuated.  Shortly  after  Lieutenant  Iiowry 
left  the  ship,  I  sent  Lieutenant  Chaplin  in  the  first  cutter  to  lie  off  tbe 
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Btarting-point  of  tLe  railroad  cars,  and  to  jump  oa  shore  iramediatelj 
the  Bteamera  touched  the  irhar^  and  cut  off  the  departnie  of  the  early 
moraing  trun  then  at  that  point  The  engine  escaped,  but  the  burden- 
cars  laden  with  railroad  iron  were  captured. 

I  sent  a  cattcr,  in  chi^ne  of  the  master,  to  bring  out  tno  steamers, 
the  Collyer  and  Gypsy,  that  had  beon  seized  by  the  secessionists;  the 
former  belonged  to  parties  in  Washmgton,  and  the  latter  to  parties  in 
Mnryland  Both  these  vessels  have  been  turned  over  to  their  reac- 
tive commanders  by  the  sntbority  of  the  Department^  and  are  now  on 
their  routes — the  first  between  Washiugton  and  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  between  Alexandria  and  Fort  'Washington.  I  directed  Lieuten- 
ant Lowry  to  return  to  the  town  and  cooperate  with  the  troops,  under 
the  impression  that  Colonel  Ellsworth's  command  was  the  only  force  then 
moving  on  Alexandria,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  localities,  together 
with  this  additional  force,  would,  in  case  of  resistance,  be  valuable. 

In  demanding  the  surrender  of  Alexandria  I  was  actuated  solely  by 
motives  of  humanity.  I  knew  the  town  to  be  full  of  he!p!ess  women 
and  children,  mostly  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  whom  I  saw  run- 
ning frantically  throng  the  streets  in  search  of  protection  as  the  troope 
landed. 

A  detailed  accoant  of  what  took  place  on  shore,  connected  with  this 
ship,  win  be  found  in  the  accompauymg  report  made  by  lieutenant 
Ixtwry. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 
S.  C.  Rowan,  Commander. 
Son.  Gideon  Wzlleb,  Seeretary  of  tkt  Jfavy, 

n.  B.  Bnuns  Pimm,  OTF  Almzudbu,  Ta.,  iToy  H  ISHi  lOJO  A.  >. 

Sm:  In  obedience  to  your  verbal  order,  given  this  morning  abont 
4.20  A.  v.,  I  proceeded  on  shore  at  this  place  and  communicated  with 
Major  Jewett,  commanding  the  Virginian  secession  forces  at  Alexandria. 
In  yonr  name  I  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  stating  that,  as  we 
were  prepared  to  seize  the  place,  it  wonld  be  useless  to  rcust,  and  that 
yon  were  actuated  simply  by  a  desire  to  spare  the  shedding  the  blood 
of  women  and  children. 

The  interview  was  held  in  the  open  street,  surronnded  by  excited 
aoldiera.  Major  Jewett  said  he  would  not  surrender,  that  he  would 
evacuate,  or  was  about  evacuating;  that  if  hostilities  were  not  opened 
upon  him,  he  would  not  nsc  any.  He  wanted  to  know'how  much  time 
he  could  have ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  know ;  I  wonld  return  to  the 
Pawnee ;  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.    He  sud  ho  would  require  UU 
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8  A.  H.  to  get  BQcb  women,  childien,  and  propertf  out  as  he  would  re- 
qnire. 

I  said :  "  Veiy  well ;  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  Fawnee.  Should  the 
troops  laud  and  yon  make  do  reustaoce  I  have  no  doabt  that  no  bann 
will  be  done  to  the  town  and  its  inhabitanta;  ahould  the  Fawnee  be 
obliged  to  open  her  batteries,  iki  one  knows  better  than  youTself  what 
would  be  the  result." 

I  hastened  to  the  riverside,  and  reached  the  wharf  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  first  approach  of  the  Zonaves  nnder  Colonel  Ellsworth ;  the 
sentries  on  the  wharf  fired  their  muskets,  which  was  returned  hj  a  scat- 
tering fire  from  the  troops  on  board  tbe  transports. 

As  the  troops  commenced  to  land  1  sought  ont  Colonel  Ellsworth ; 
told  him  in  these  words:  "Sir,  I  am  ao  ofScer  of  tbe  Pawnee;  I  have 
been  on  shore  with  a  flag  of  trace,  demanding  the  Burrender  of  the 
town;  the  commanding  officer  is  already  evacuating;  he  promises  to 
make  no  resistance ;  the  town  is  full  of  women  and  children."  Colonel 
Ellsworth  replied:  "All  right,  sir;  I  will  harm  no  one."  I  then  pro- 
ceeded with  a  detachment  of  men  from  the  Pawnee  under  Lientenant 
Chaplm,  and  took  possession  of  tbe  railroad  and  some  burden-cars. 

I  informed  Colonel  Ellsworth  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  tel<^;rapb 
and  other  places.  He  hmded  bis  raiment  with  great  rapidity.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Pawnee  and  reported  to  yon,  when  yon  sent  me  back  at 
once  to  co&perate  with  tbe  troops,  and  to  say  that,  as  they  bad  landed, 
yon  had  no  farther  jurisdiction,  and  that  I  should  accompany  the  troops 
with  tbe  Pawnee's  force,  aad  take  part  in  what  shonld  occur.  I  did  so ; 
found  that  Colonel  Ellsworth  was  not  at  the  bead  of  bis  regiBait,  which 
bad  marched  some  distance  up  the  street.  After  waiting  some  time,  1 
advanced  through  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  hoisted  the  American 
ensign  on  a  street  flag-staff  and  also  upon  tbe  cnstom-honse,  where  I  left 
a  small  gnnrd,  and  after  a  rapid  march  through  the  town  reached  the  depot, 
where  I  found  troops  of  tlie  United  States  in  possession ;  these  troops  had 
advanced  by  land  from  Washington,  and  were  under  command  of 
Colonel  Wilcox.  I  stated  to  him  the  snbatance  of  the  above  report 
subsequently,  as  Colonel  Wilcox  called  on  board  this  ship  for  a  better 
explanation  of  our  poution.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  your  order  to  me 
was  simply  "to  demand  the  surrender  of  tbe  town." 

Any  niisunderBtaudiDg  which  the  rebels  may  have  had  was  owing 
to  their  excited  condition,  and  exhibited  by  the  rapidity  in  which  they 
evacuated,  not  even  waiting  for  the  time  for  which  they  stipulated.  Tbe 
spirit  of  my  language  was  intended  to  apply  only  for  the  "  protection  of 
helpless  women  and  children,"  and  I  so  distinctly  stated  to  Major  Jewett. 
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Id  passing  to  and  from  the  interview  with  Major  Jeirett,  I  obserred 
small  bodies  of  men  in  marching  order  hasteniDg  oat  of  the  town. 
I  am,  regpectfiillj,  your  obedient  eervaat, 

R.  B.  LowRT,  Luttlmant  U.  S.  Navy. 
To  Commatider  S.  C.  Bow  ah, 

eomvumding  V.  S.  Steam  Sloop  Pawnee. 

Tbeee  reports  present,  it  is  trne,  no  very  important  acliieve- 
meRt;  they  only  show  what  accurate  history  should  record, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Potomac  flotilla  were  with  their  ships 
where  they  should  have  been,  at  the  post  of  duty,  and  even  took 
the  initiative  in  a  work  which,  thongh  email  in  itself,  created 
at  the  time  a  profound  sensation  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Ellsworth,  and  because  it  was  the  advance  of  the 
movement  into  Vii^^inia. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  Commander  Itowan  had  not  sent 
his  boat  on  shore,  the  rebel  troops  in  Alexandria  would  have 
been  captured ;  but  it  appears  by  these  letters,  that  when  Lieu- 
tenant Lowry  returned  to  his  boat,  the  troops  were  landing, 
and  that  they  were  in  full  view  of  the  city  before  the  boat  left 
the  Pawnee. 

As  this  was  an  Army  expedition  in  which  the  !Navy  was 
expected  to  cooperate,  the  commander  of  the  Pawnee  had 
probably  no  authority  to  demand  the  surrender;  but,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  Pawnee  had  been  lying  off  Alexandna  for 
some  time,  and  what  orders  he  had  received,  or  what  relation 
he  sustained  to  the  expedition  from  the  navy-yard,  the  records 
do  not  show. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  few  vessels  which  at  first  could  be 
spared  for  service  on  the  Potomac,  and  mounting  as  they  did 
in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  no  guns  heavier  than  32-pound- 
ers,  and  with  no  cooperating  land  force,  could  do  no  more  than 
hold  in  check  such  batteries  as  the  rebels  constructed  on  shore, 
BO  as  to  prevent  transports  with  troops  and  stores  from  being 
destroyed.  If  they  engaged  and  silenced  a  battery  in  the  day- 
time, it  might  be  repaired  again  during  the  night,  and  therefore 
the  river  service  was  one  of  endless  activity,  watchfulness,  and 
&tigue,  while  there  was  almost  no  possibility  of  any  such  re- 
sult as  excites  and  cheers  brave  men  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
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The  danger,  the  weariness,  and  the  apparent  fhiitlessnees  of  the 
work,  were  like  that  of  the  picket  and  skirmish  line  on  land, 
in  which  the  glory  and  the  reward  by  no  means  equal  the  labor 
and  the  peril. 

The  Navy  Department  conetantlj  nrged  the  importance  of 
a  cooperating  land  force,  by  whose  aid  the  Potomac  batteries 
could  at  any  time  hare  been  destroyed  j  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  President  were  anzions  to  hare  this  national  disgrace 
of  the  Potomac  blockade  wiped  away ;  but  General  McGlellan, 
on  one  ptetence  and  another,  refused  to  furnish  any  men,  and 
conld  not  be  indnced  to  consent  that  even  four  thousand  troops 
should  be  spared  for  this  purpose  from  the  magnificent  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  he  persistently,  and  against  all  remon- 
strances of  the  President,  kept  month  after  month  in  disgrace- 
ful inaction,  instead  of  aiding  the  Navy  with  a  small  body  for 
which  he  had  no  use  except  to  exhibit  them  in  reviews. 

Under  such  circumstancee,  the  service  of  the  Potomac  flotilla 
was  probably  among  the  most  fatiguing  and  discouraging  of 
the  war.  The  crews  of  the  vessels  spent  a  great  portion  of  their 
nights  ip  rowing  ap  and  down  the  river  on  picket  duty,  watch* 
ing  for  rebel  m^l-carriers  and  smugglers,  and  spies  of  all  kinds ; 
and  in  the  daytime  the  ships  were  often  aground  on  the  bars 
and  shoals  in  spite  of  all  precaution.  They  were  in  hourly 
danger  of  being  opened  upon  by  masked  batteries,  which  could 
be  constructed  unseen  in  the  thick  undergrowth  of  the  shores ; 
their  quarters  in  the  little  steamers  were  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable; their  prizes  were  row-boats,  and  small,  worthless  river 
craft  used  by  the  rebels  in  smnggUng,  in  carrying  the  traitors* 
mails,  and  ferrying  over  the  spies  which  were  constantly  pass- 
ing between  the  rebel  capital  and  armies  and  their  Northern 
abetters.  For  their  reward,  these  hard-working,  mnch-endur- 
ing  men  received  too  often  only  the  complaints  of  the  countiy 
that  nothing  was  done,  and  sneers  at  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  especially  of  the  Potomac  flotilla. 

By  the  last  of  May,  1861,  the  rebels  had  completed  three 
batteries  at  the  railroad  terminns  at  Aqnia  Creek,  and  some 
other  batteries  had  also  been  placed  on  the  heights  back  of  the 
landing.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Government  had  refrained  from 
any  hostile  act  except  the  occupation  of  Alexandria  on  the  24th 
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of  May.  These  batteries,  as  the  reporte  state,  were  moontei} 
with  rifled  gniiB,  and  the  rebels  couseq^uentl;  had  a  great  advan- 
tage in  range  over  the  guns  of  the  shipB.  On  the  29th  of  May 
Commander  J.  H.  Ward,  in  command  of  the  flotilla,  engaged 
these  batteries  with  the  Thomas  Freeborn,  a  p&ddle-wheel 
Bteamer  of  about  250  tone  and  three  gons ;  the  Anacoetia,  a 
Binall  screw  Bteamer  of  about  200  tons ;  and  the  Resolute,  a  lit- 
tle craft;  of  90  tons  and  two  guns.  The  largest  gun  on  board 
this  not  very  formidable  squadron  was  a  32-pounder;  the 
smaller  ones  were  howitzerB.  On  tluB  day  the  tide  was  out,  and 
no  harm  was  apparently  done  on  either  side. 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive  what  probability  there  was 
of  any  important  result  from  these  little  vessek,  armed  with 
82-poDnder8  and  howitzers,  in  a  fight  with  land  batteries 
armed  with  rifled  cannon.  After  a  fight  of  two  hours,  the 
lower  batteries  were  silenced  by  the  shipsj  but  the  men  with- 
drew to  the  earthworks  on  the  hill  and  recommenced  their  fire. 
These  proved  to  be  too  high  for  the  elevation  of  the  guns  of  the 
flotilla,  while  the  shot  from  the  batteries  fell  all  around  the 
little  steamers,  and  they  were  hauled  out  of  range.  Little 
damage  was  done.  On  the  1st  of  June  a  second  engagement 
was  had  with  the  same  batteries,  with  somewhat  more  serious 
results.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  action  given  by 
Captain  J.  H.  "Ward: 

FLonu^  STumB  Fbmdobt,  Potoiuo  Rirat,  Aim  1,  IML 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  a  reoowal  of  the  bombardment  at 
Aqnia  Creek,  commeQcioji;  at  11.3U  a.  u.,  this  day,  sod  tenninatlDg, 
from  fatigue  of  the  men,  the  daj  being  very  varm  and  the  firing  on  one 
side  incessant,  at  4,30  p.  h.,  making  a  duration  of  five  hours. 

The  firing  on  shore  vns  scarcely  as  spirited  st  any  time  as  yesterday. 
The  heights  were  abandoned,  the  guns  having  been  transferred  ap- 
parently to  the  earthworks  at  the  railroad  tenninns,  in  replacement  of 
the  batteiy  silenced  there  by  ns  yesterday. 

Dnring  the  last  hour  of  the  engagement  only  two  or  three  shots 
were  thrown  from  the  shore  by  a  few  individnals,  seen  stealthily  now 
and  then  to  emerge  from  concealment,  and  hastily  load  and  fire  a  single 
gan.  The  bulk  of  the  party  had  left  a  half  hour  before,  and  sqnada 
were  seen  irom  time  to  time  taking  to  their  heels,  along  tbe  beach,  with 
a  speed  and  bottom  trnly  commendable  for  its  prudence,  and  highly 
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smnsing  to  Hie  seamen.  It  did  not  seem  advisable  to  permit  so  feeble 
a  fire  to  wear  oat  my  men ;  I  tberefore  discontinued  tbe  engagement. 

Several  shots  came  on  board  of  qb,  caosing  the  ressel  to  leak  badly, 
and,  besides  other  injuries,  crippling  the  port-wheel,  the  wrongbt-iron 
shaft  being  gouged  by  a  shot  which  would  have  shattered  it  if  of  cast 
iron — a  point  considered  by  me  in  selecting  this  vessel  for  purchase. 

Fortunately,  I  have  again  neither  Mlled  nor  wounded,  though  the  shot 
at  times  fell  thick  about  ue,  testing  the  gallantry  and  steadiness  of  my 
people,  which  I  con^der  of  standard  proof  for  any  emergency. 

I  proceed  to  Washington  to  repair  damages  and  refill  my  exhausted 
magazines.  The  Pawnee  remains  below  in  the  mean  time,  to  supply  my 
place  in  the  blockade.  Captain  Rowan,  of  that  ship,  joined  me  last 
nigbt,  replenishing  my  exhausted  stores,  and  most  gallantly  opened  the 
fire  this  morning,  having  followed  my  lead  inshore  toward  the  batter- 
ies. His  ship  received  numerous  wounds,  both  below  end  aloft,  inflicted 
by  tbe  enemy's  shot,  appearing  from  ber  size,  therefore,  most  easily  hit, 
to  be  their  favorite  mark,  and  was  herself  often  a  sheet  of  flame,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  her  discharges.  I  have  instructed  Capt^n  Rowan  to 
report  circumstances  direct  to  tbe  Department. 

The  enemy  set  fire  to  the  large  passenger  and  fi^ight  depot  on  the 
end  of  the  long  pier  as  we  were  approaching,  probably  to  remove  it  as 
an  obetmction  to  theii  aim,  but  were  not  permitted  to  extinguish  the 
fiames  during  the  whole  five  hours'  cannonade  ;  consequently  nearly  the 
.  whole  pier  was  destroyed,  only  the  charred  piles  remaining  above  the 
water  to  mark  its  former  poution. 

My  gun-carri^  endures  its  continned  test  admirably.  The  pivot- 
ing arrangement  of  the  aStev  one  gave  out  in  tbe  last  hour  of  the  action, 
when  tbe  gun  was  fought  on  its  trucks,  which  had  neither  been  removed 
nor  in  any  manner  interfered  with  in  the  constmction.  The  recoil, 
howerer,  became  severely  racking  to  the  vessel ;  the  gun  was  served 
slower  and  with  less  accuracy,  and  with  greatly  increased  awkwardness, 
as  well  as  fatigue  to  the  men. 

Though  not  assuming  to  be  the  proper  judge  of  my  own  invention,  it 
is  possible  the  ofBcers  and  men,  especially  the  guns'  crews,  are  competent 
to  speak  after  the  severe  cannonade  In  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
amounting  altogether,  in  the  two  weeks  wo  arc  commissioned,  to  ten 
honrs,  nine  of  it  under  fire  returned  upon  ua  with  more  or  less  vigor  and 
effect 

More  than  one  hundred  shots  have  fallen  aboard  and  around  us,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  struck  a  frigate.  We  had  more  than  o 
thousand  shots  discharged  at  us  within  range,  and  we  have  ourselves 
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fired  upward  of  three  hundred  shots  and  Bhell»,  with  serenteen  hundred 
puaoda  of  powder.  What  dAmage  we  inflicted  remains  !<>  be  seen. 
That  we  have  received  none  not  eafiijy  repaired  is  tmlj  remar^ble. 

The  AnacosUa  and  Reliance  were  not  permitted  to  come  under 
damaging  fire,  their  support  having  been  necessarj  to  embolden  thoM 
engaged  hy  given  them  confidence  that,  if  disabled  in  the  machinei; 
assistance  was  at  hand  to  drag  them  oat 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully-,  your  obedient  serrant, 

J.  H.  Wabd, 
Commander,  Senior  Officer  on  the  Potomac 
Sim,  Gtdeov  Wblleb,  Secrttary  of  the  JVany. 

The  next  day  the  Pawnee,  CommaDder  S.  0.  Rowan,  was 
brought  to  Aqnia  Creek,  and  the  batteries  were  once  more 
attacked,  and  the  results  are  set  fortb  in  the  following  report  of 
Commander  Bowan : 

UirtraD  Stith  Bteaxkb  Pawkxi,  orr  Aqmi.  Canx,  Vi.,  Juiu  t,  ISSL 

Sie:  In  obedience  to  an  order  received  on  the  evening  of  the  Slst 
ultimo,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  join  Captain  Ward. 

In  passing  down  the  river,  I  was  informed  by  Lientenant  Mygatt,  of 
the  steamer  Reliance,  that  Captain  Ward  had  gone  ten  miles  below 
Aqnia  Creek  for  the  night  I  continued  down  the  river,  passing  the 
creek  about  3  o'clock  a.  ii.  of  the  Ist  of  June.  At  6  o'clock  I  joined 
Commodoro  Ward.  At  9  I  stood  for  Aqula  Creek,  in  company  with  the 
Freeborn,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  batteries.  We  arrived  off  the 
creek  at  11  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  11  we  ran  in,  the  Preeboro  leading, 
being  of  a  lighter  dronght  than  the  Pawnee,  while  thb  ship  kept  just 
outside  on  her  starboard  quarter  to  avoid  grounding. 

As  we  ranged  up,  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  buildings  on  the  end  ol 
the  T^lroad  wharf|  and  then  opened  his  fire,  which  was  promptly  re- 
tomed  by  ns. 

Finding  my  IS-second  shell  fell  short,  with  all  the  elevation  the  ports 
admitted  of,  I  ranged  ahead  of  the  Freeborn,  and  edged  in  as  near  as  I 
could,  feeling  the  way  with  the  lead  till  I  got  within  range  of  the  forts 
with  the  15-second  shell,  when  we  opened  a  heavy  fire.  I  hold  this 
position  as  long  as  possible,  when  the  ship  fell  off  gainst  our  exertions 
to  keep  her  steady,  and  it  became  necessary  to  ronnd  out  into  the 
river,  and  approach  a  second  time  on  the  Bame  lack  Having  got  the 
ship  nearer  than  the  first  position,  and  as  near  as  was  safe,  with  but  two 
feet  of  water  to  spare,  and  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  the  Free- 
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born,  wc  opened  a  terrible  fire  from  five  9-inch  gaitB,  The  batteries 
vere  twice  lilenced  ander  the  wdgfat  of  onr  fire,  but  resumed  again 
when  oar  fire  had  ceased.  The  honses  near  the  fort  were  destroyed,  and 
the  southern  end  of  the  bridge  set  on  fire  by  the  shells. 

The  wind  being  from  the  southward,  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  The 
enemy's  fire  was  almost  exclueifely  directed  at  this  ship,  his  rifled  shot 
parsing  constantly  over  and  aronnd  us.  This  ship  was  struck  nine  times 
during  the  bombardment,  fonr  of  tlie  shot  in  the  hull ;  one  of  them,  pass- 
ing through  the  bulwarks,  tore  up  the  deck,  and  was  glanced  overboard 
by  one  of  the  iron  straps.  Of  the  shots  that  hit  the  ship  above  the  bull, 
one  passed  through  the  main  topsail  yard ;  another  shattered  the  mizzen 
masthead  and  topmast,  and  another  passed  through  the  smoke-etack. 

The  cool  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  officers  and  crew  excited  my 
wannest  admiration.  Every  man  of  the  divisions  performed  bis  duties 
CooUy,  and  promptly,  and  intelligently,  showing  the  ship  in  a  high  state 
of  training  to  attwi  this  end.  I  have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  divi- 
uonal  officers,  Lieutenant  Chaplin  and  Master  Blue ;  but,  above  all,  by 
my  able  executive  officer,  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Lowry,  whose  fine  bearing 
on  the  occasion  was  every  thing  I  could  wish. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  no  casualties  to  report.  The 
only  scratch  was  one  shot  I  received  on  the  face  from  a  small  splinter. 

At  4J  p.  u.,  having  expended  all  my  lO-second  and  IG-second  shell, 
and  the  thirty-eight  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  rifled-cannoD,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  hollow  shot,  I  hauled  off  out  of  range. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  RowAH,  Commander. 
Son.  OiDSOH  Welles,  Secretary  of  ike  Kavy, 


Three  days  after  this  the  Harriet  Lane^  Captain  John 
Fanuce,  attacked  the  batteries  at  Pig's  Point,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hampton  Boads.     The  following  is  his  account  of  the  action  : 

Uinnii  Sri.T>a  Bibuieb  Habbibt  Luib,  HuaiOH  Roum,  Jam  t,  ISSl. 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  orders  from  General  Butler  to  make  "  a  recon- 
noissance  of  Pig's  Point  and  vicinity,"  etc,  I  this  morning  at  4.50  got 
underway  with  my  ship  from  off  Newport  News,  and  stood  toward 
Craney  Island,  steaming  close  in  and  along  the  shore.  When  off  Pig's 
Point  I  observed,  near  the  beach,  a  number  of  men,  apparently  engaged 
m  transporting  guns  by  means  of  ox-teams  and  wbeel-caniages,  while 
others  were  seen  near  the  embTasnres  of  the  battery  with  the  secession 
flag  flying  over  them.  At  8.30  a.  u.  approached  as  dose  to  the  battery 
21 
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as  the  flats  would  allow,  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  yards,  and 
opened  fire,  which  was  promptly  returned  by  the  rebels  from,  I  jadga, 
seven  gans,  four  of  which  were  either  42  or  SS-poanders,  and  the  others 
appeared  to  be  24-poniid  howitzers.  Two  of  the  shot  took  eflect  on  the 
vessel — one  passing  through  the  plank-sheer,  forward  of  the  fore  rigging, 
on  port  side,  andoat  through  the  starboard  bulwarks ;  the  other,  through 
the  fore  rigging,  grazing  the  foremast.  Several  of  their  heavy  shot 
passed  over  the  vessel  and  struck  some  distance  beyond.  The  shell 
from  their  howitzers  all  fell  short.  Thirty  roands  of  shot  and  shell 
were  thrown  by  us,  nearly  all  of  which  fell  short;  some  few,  however, 
were  observed  to  strike  within  the  embrasures.  The  rebels  fired  abont 
fifty  shot  and  shell. 

Having  accomplished  my  object  of  drawing  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  discovering  the  strength  of  their  battery,  and  finding  the 
range  of  my  guos  less  than  theirs,  after  an  engagement  oi  torty-tive 
minutes  I  drew  off  out  of  range. 

From  the  enclosed  report  of  the  surgeon  you  will  perceive  that  five 
of  our  men  were  wonnded.  It  affords  me  much  pleaeare  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  com- 
mand. Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Fachce,  Captain, 
Flag-OjffKer  G.  J.  Fxndbbqrast, 

commanding  West  India  Squadron, 

Flag-Ship  Cumberland,  off  Forirea*  Monroe,  Virginia. 


On  the  27th  of  June  that  unfortunate  affair  occurred  at 
Matthias  Point  in  which  the  much-kmeut^d  Oommander  "Ward 
lost  his  life,  of  which  the  following  are  the  ofBcial  reports : 

Uhtted  Snaisi  Snuns  Pmrei,  Poroiuo  Bitkb,  Jihu  3^,  1BG1. 
Sib  :  About  snndown,  the  evening  of  the  26th  instant,  while  at  anr 
chor  off  Aqnia  creek,  I  received  an  order  from  Commander  Ward  (a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed)  to  send  him  two  boats  armed  and 
equipped,  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Chaplin,  This  order  was  immedi- 
ately complied  with  in  all  its  details,  and  the  party  left  the  ship  in  tow 
of  the  Besolute  at  9  o'clock  a,  h.  To-day,  about  noon,  the  Resolute  re- 
turned, with  a  request  from  Captain  Ward  that  I  should  send  her  back 
if  I  had  no  more  important  sendee  for  her.  I  immediately  dispatched 
the  Reliance  to  Captain  Ward,  knowing  the  danger  t«  which  our  people 
would  be  exposed  if  he  contemplated  a  landing  at  Matthias  Point,  as  I 
fcnred  was  his  intention,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  order  he  gave 
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me,  to  fdrnisli  him  vitli  ench  equipmecte  as  were  Deceasary  to  cut  iavtn 
the  trees  on  the  point  and  burn  tbem. 

At  9  o'clock  thia  momiog  the  Freeborn  and  Reliance  came  np,  hav- 
ing been  repulsed  hy  the  rebels  at  Matthias  Point,  in  which  lientcDant 
Chaplain  and  his  command  escaped  utter  destmction  by  a  miracle. 

It  becomcB  my  pamM  duty  to  announce  to  the  Department  the 
death  of  Commander  J.  H.  Ward,  of  the  Freeborn.  He  was  shot  in  the 
abdomen  while  in  the  act  of  sighting  his  bow  gnu. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  gallantry, 
coolness,  and  presence  of  mind  of  Lieutenant  Chaplin,  of  the  Pawnee, 
commanding  the  party  on  shore.  He  remained  steady  and  cool  amongst 
a  perfect  hail  of  musketry  from  htindreds  of  men,  while  he  collected  bis; 
own  people  and  mnde  good  his  retreat  without  leaving  the  enemy  a 
trophy  beyond  a  few  sand-bags  and  some  axes,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tidn,  the  muskets  of  the  wounded  men.  The  last  man  left  the  shoi*e 
with  him,  and,  not  being  able  to  swim  to  the  boat  with  his  musket. 
Lieutenant  Chaplain  took  him  on  his  shoulders,  musket  and  all,  and 
Bafely  reached  the  boat  without  a  scratch,  save  a  mnskct-hole  through 
the  top  of  his  cap. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  ordinnry  comforts  in  the  Freeborn 
for  wounded  men,  I  brought  the  two  wounded  men  belooging  to  that 
vessel  with  those  two  of  thia  ship,  with  the  remains  of  tbo  late  Com- 
mander J.  H.'Ward,  to  the' navy-yard,  Washington,  where  now  I  await 

I  must  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  bravery  of 
John  Williams,  captain  maintop,  of  the  Pawnee,  who  told  his  men, 
while  lying  off  in  the  boat,  that  every  man  must  die  on  his  thwart  sooner 
than  leave  a  man  behind ;  and  when  the  flt^-staff  of  his  boat  was  shot 
away,  Rud  the  ensign  fell,  ho  (although  suffering  from  a  gunshot  wound 
in  the  thigh)  seized  it  in  his  hand  and  bravely  waved  it  over  his  head. 

A  copy  of  the  auigeon's  report  of  casnaltics  is  herewith  enclosed. 
The  wounded  have  been  removed  to  the  hospital.  I  also  enclose  copies 
of  orders  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Lowry. 

lieutenant  Chaplin's  report  of  the  afiair  is  not  yet  ready.  When  it 
is  presented,  I  shall  forward  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectiully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  C.  Rowan, 
Commander  and  Senior  0^/ter  of  the  Potomac. 
Hon.  Gideon  Wellxs, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Wathingion,  D.  C. 
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The  following  order  from  the  lamented  "Ward,  probably  the 
last  he  ever  wrote,  will  explain,  in  part,  the  nature  of  the  expe- 
dition : 

Flotilla  Siuxmb  FanBOBit,  Lmtta  Fotobio,  Jiine  36, 1881. 

Sir  :  On  receipt  of  tbis  order  yon  will  be  pleased  to  send  yonr 
Becood  launch,  by  which  I  meaa  your  second-sized  boat,  also  your 
smallest  boat,  not  estlmatiiig  your  gig,  which  need  not  be  sent,  with 
tbcir  crews  armed  with  muskets  having  bayoneta,  or,  if  without  bajonetB, 
their  cutlass  with  each  musket,  and  a  suitable  amount  of  ammunition, 
also  provisions  for  three  or  four  days,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Chaplin, 
down  to  Nanjcmoy,  alongside  the  schooner  Dana  there,  and  await  my 
arrival  in  the  Freeborn,  when  Lieutenant  Chaplin  will  report  to  me  with 
tbe  boats  so  armed  and  proviMonad. 

You  will  further  be  pleased  to  send  in  tbe  boats  all  the  tar  you  have 
on  board  the  Pawnee,  a  gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  can,  all  tbe 
shovels,  and  all  tbe  coal-baga  yon  have  except  twelve  retained  to  handle 
coal  with  ;  all  the  oakum  you  have,  not  exceeding  one  bale  in  quantity  ; 
a  quantity  of  old  canvas,  all  yon  can  posubly  spare,  and  your  gunner's 
dark-lantern.  Send  also  every  axe  and  hatchet  you  have,  except  the 
corks.  The  launch  and  boat  you  will  see  are  provided  with  their 
kedges,  and  all  other  expeditionary  outfits  as  prescribed  in  the  Ordinance 
Regulations,  including  howitzer  for  the  large  boat,  if  you  have  two,  and 
one  is  fitted  to  sul-boat 

You  will,  whilst  your  boat  expedition  ordered  down  to  Nanjemoy  is 
serving  as  I  intended  at  Matthias  Point,  let  tbe  Reliance  visit  me  at  least 
once  every  day  or  of^ner,  if  convenient  with  other  duties  yon  may  need 
her  for.  I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Ward,  Cimmaitder  U._  S.N., 
eommanding  Flotilla  of  the  Polonuc  River. 
Commander  S,  C.  Row  ah,  U.  S,  Navy, 

commanding  U,  8,  Steamer  Pawnee,  Potomac  Siver. 

The  object  was  to  cut  the  ondeigrowth  and  trees  from  Mat- 
thias Point  and  bum  the  brush,  in  order  to  destroy  the  cover 
from  which  the  rebels  fired  into  passing  veeeels,  while  they  were 


As  the  event  proved,  it  was  an  unfortunate  undertaking ; 
but  all  criticism  is  disarmed  by  the  fact  that  he  who  planned  it 
sacrificed  his  own  life  with  that  of  others,  and  that  he  was  a 
brave  and  enterprising  officer.  It  shows  also  in  s  very  clear 
light  the  harassing  and  very  perilous  nature  of  the  work  which 
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these  brave  men  were  called  upon  to  perform.  The  shores  of 
the  Potomac  were  ahnost  one  continnonB  ambuBh,  from  whence 
fire  was  opened  upon  every  veBeel  which  came  within  gunshot ; 
and  aa  Matthias  Point  was  one  of  the  principal  lurking-places 
for  these  river  highwaymen,  and  it  was  daily  expected  that  the 
secessionists  wonld  erect  powerful  batteries  under  cover  of  the 
thickets,  by  which  the  river  might  be  closed,  Commander 
Ward  dionght  to  prevent  this  by  stripping  the  point  of  its 
trees  and  undergrowth.  The  result  was  a  surprise  and  a  bloody 
repulse. 

On  the  16th  of  August  this  point  was  the  scene  of  a  very 
similar  sacrifice  of  life,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  following  reports : 

Dhtted  Stitu  Sthuikb  Takexi,  on  Aqou  Cbok,  Atifftul  15, 13S1. 
Sir:  This  moming  nt  about  11  o'clock  I  dispatcbed  tbo  steamers 
Besolute  and  Reliance  to  uake  a  reconnoissance  of  Hattbias  Point.     At 
about  3  p.  M.  the  Resolute,  Actbg  Master  Budd,  retoraed  to  this  anchoi^ 
age,  and  made  this  report,  which  is  herewith  enclosed. 

I  have  ordered  Mr.  Budd  U>  proceed  with  his  dead  and  wounded  to 
the  navy-yard.        Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aervant, 

TnoMAS  T.  Cbavrk,  Commamler, 

eommandinp  Potomae  Flotilla. 
Son.  Gideon  Wbllbb,  Sea'ttary  of  the  Navy,  Waihington, 

Uhttkd  Stitu  Stukzb  Bmoluti,  Augial  IS,  1961. 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  proceeded  down  the  river  to  make 
an  examination  of  Matthias  Point  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  Nothing 
isdicating  a  hostile  movement  could  be  discovered  at  or  about  the 
point.  Hearing  that  a  schooner  was  ashore  at  Lower  Cedar  Pomt,  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  go  down  to  her  and  get  her  off  if  possible.  A 
boat  was  seen  on  the  YiTginia  shore,  a  short  distance  this  side  of  Per- 
Eimmon  Point,  and  I  dispatched  an  officer  and  fire  men  in  a  boat  to 
capture  her.  They  had  jnst  reached  her  and  were  in  the  act  of  making 
fast,  when  a  volley  of  musketry  was  fired  from  tbe  adjoining  bushes,  not 
more  than  five  or  sir  yards  distant,  instantly  killing  three  of  the  boat's 
crew  and  wounding  another. 

I  immediately  opened  fire,  throwing  shell  into  the  cover  that  eihel- 
tered  the  enemy.  After  four  or  five  rounds  they  were  driven  out,  run- 
ning in  parties  of  three  and  four  in  different  directions,  some  of  them 
running  into  some  dwelling-houses  on  the  right.    The  survivors  of  the 
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boat's  crew  saccecded  in  getting  her  off  from  the  shore  wMe  I  was 
firing.  The  Reliance  coming  np  at  this  moment,  commenced  firing 
shell  at  the  ij\iig  enemy,  and  also  sent  a  boat  to  asust  in  getting  my 
boat  off.  Nothing  was  left  behind.  My  boat  is  completely  riddled, 
particularly  in  the  after  part.  The  attacking  party  nnmbered  aboat 
thirty,  Lieutenant  Mygatt  remMned  with  his  vessel  in  the  viciuity  until 
I  could  report  to  you. 

The  following  persons  were  killed  and  wounded:  Killed — John 
Fuller,  roaster's  mate;  George  Seymour,  seaman;  Thomas  Tally,  sea- 
man.    Wounded — Ernest  Walton,  seaman. 

The  men  that  escaped  state  that  the  boat  on  shore  had  two  casks  in 
in  her;  we  were  unable  to  secure  her.        Very  respectfully, 

William  Bcnn,  commanding  BtsoluU. 

Captain  Cbatbk,  commandrng  J'ototnae  Flotilla. 

Dangeroufi,  and  apparently  fruitless  for  good  as  these  little 
expeditions  were,  tliey  were,  nevertlieleas,  necessary  parts  of  the 
service.  Such  insignificant  boats  as  these  men  endeavored  to 
capture  were  actively  employed  in  every  work  of  mischief  of 
which  they  were  capable,  and  it  was  important  that  every  one, 
if  possible,  should  be  destroyed.  Not  one  of  them  but  was  en- 
gaged in  carrying  intelligence  or  supplies,  or  both. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  commander  of  the  steamer 
Union,  Lientenant  A.  D.  Harrill,  was  informed  that  a  lai^ 
schooner  was  lying  in  Qnantico  Creek,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  troops  were  collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
Potomac,  and  he  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  destroy 
her.  Accordingly,  he  manned  three  boats  at  half-past  two  in 
the  morning,  and,  imder  cover  of  the  darkness,  proceeded 
silently  toward  the  month  of  the  creek.  The  entrance  to  the 
creek  is  qnite  naxrow,  and  some  diflSculty  was  experienced  in 
finding  it.  Once  in  the  creek^  they  pulled  qnietly  along  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  shore,  nntil  they  discovered  the  schooner.  She 
was  guarded  by  a  single  sentry,  who  fied  as  they  drew  near, 
and  spread  the  alarm  in  the  neighboring  camp.  They  sprang 
on  board  and  hastily  collected  whatever  combustible  matter 
they  could  find,  including  a  new  set  of"  sails  and  furniture  in 
the  cabin,  and  set  her  on  fire.  The  conflagration  spread  rapidly, 
and  it  soon  lighted  up  the  creek  and  shores,  revealing  the  posi- 
tion and  course  of  the  retreating  boats,  and  a  rapid  fire  was 
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opened  on  them  from  both  banks.  The  glare  of  the  bnniing 
schooner,  the  reflection  on  the  water,  the  flaeh  of  mnsketry  from 
the  shores  and  the  boats,  and  the  occasional  flaeh  and  boom 
of  a  big  gnn  fi^m  the  steamers,  made  a  wild,  exciting  night 
Bcene,  attended  with  no  casiialties  to  mar  the  success,  although 
the  garments  of  the  men  and  the  boats  showed  many  a  shot- 
hole.  The  schooner  was  entirely  consumed,  and  soon  darkness 
and  Bilence  succeeded  to  the  glare  and  fla^  and  shoutings  of 
the  fight  Another  secessionist  channel  of  communication  had 
been  cut  off. 

On  the  Potomac  the  secessionists  made  their  first  experi- 
ments with  the  torpedo,  a  weapon  which  they  afterward  used 
so  extensiTely,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  effect  Considering 
the  vast  amonnt  of  labor  which  they  expended  on  these  ma- 
chines, the  variety  and  number  of  them,  the  untiring  zeal  fmd 
ingenuity  displayed,  it  is  almost  miraculous  that  bo  few  of  our 
vessels  were  injured.  They  may  be  considered  as  pioneers  in 
a  method  of  warfare  which  will  hereafter  be  studied  by  all,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  likely  to  prove  more  effective 
than  all  others  for  the  defence  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1861,  as  the  Pawnee  was  lying  not  far 
from  Aquia  Creek,  two  large  casks  were  discovered  floating 
down  the  river,  and  passing  about  two  hundred  yards  frx>m  the 
ship.  A  boat  was  sent  out  to  secure  and  examine  it.  Holes 
had  been  bored  in  the  tops  of  the  casks,  suggesting  the  idea  of 
supplying  air  to  the  fuse  within.  Water  was  immediately 
poured  into  these  holes,  and  then  the  machine  was  towed  whei'e 
it  could  be  examined.  It  was  formed  by  connecting  two  eighty- 
gallon  oil-casks  with  about  twenty-five  fatboma  of  manUa-rope, 
the  line  being  buoyed  up  by  cork  floats.  Underneath  each 
cask,  and  about  six  feet  below,  was  slang  a  torpedo  made  of 
boiler-iron,  four  feet  six  inches  long  and  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  filled  with  powder.  On  the  top  of  each  cask 
was  a  wooden  box  prepared  to  secure  a  fuse  leading  into  the 
cask.  Through  the  centre  of  this  cask,  horizontally,  ran  a 
plajform  on  which  the  fuse  was  coiled,  and  then  it  passed  down- 
ward through  water-tight  tubes  to  the  torpedo  below.  The  in- 
tention evidently  was  to  start  the  machine  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  connecting  rope  would  strike  the  cable  of  a  ship,  and 
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tLnfl  Bwing  the  corks  aronnd  under  her  bows,  where,  the  fusea 
having  been  lighted  at  Btarting,  in  due  time  the  torpedoes  would 
explode.  It  was  foond  on  examination  that  the  fusee  bad  been 
on  fire ;  but  whether  they  had  gone  out  of  themselves,  or  had 
been  extinguished  by  the  water  poured  into  the  casks,  is  not 
known.  Could  the  torpedoes  have  been  exploded  at  the  suit- 
able time  and  place,  doubtless  they  would  have  destroyed  a 
vessel ;  but  considering  how  few  the  chances  were  that  this 
would  take  place,  it  appeared  like  the  bungling  experiment  of 
men  little  acquainted  with  mechanical  contrivances. 

In  all  this  river-work  there  was  abundance  of  toil  by  night 
and  day,  of  all  forms  of  exposure  to  death  by  disease  and  by 
shot,  of  discomfort  and  hard  fare,  but  very  little  of  profit  or 
glory.  The  public  saw  no  result,  and  therefore  bestowed  no 
praises.  The  value  of  this  service,  however,  will  appear,  if  we 
remember  that  the  Potomac  and  the  connected  waters  formed 
the  great  channel  of  conunnnication  between  the  secessionists 
and  their  Northern  supporters ;  that  in  every  creek  and  little 
bay,  and  in  all  possible  places  of  concealment,  spies  and  smug- 
glers were  watching  night  and  day  for  their  opportunity,  and 
that  these  people  were  carrying  to  the  traitors  exactly  that 
which  they  needed  most — goods,  medicines,  percussion  caps, 
and  other  light  munitions  of  war  which  females  could  conceal 
in  their  dresses,  or  which  could  be  transported  in  small  rew- 
boats ;  and  that  well-filled  mails  of  the  secessionists  and  North- 
em  accomplices  were  constantly  crossing,  or  spies  were  attempt- 
ing to  cross  with  them.  In  spite  of  all  vigilance,  this  intercourse 
could  not  be  entirely  prevented,  but  it  was  so  far  interrupted 
that  Vii^ia  felt  very  severely  the  pressure  of  this  river  block- 
ade. The  amount  of  supplies  through  this  source  was  largely 
diminished,  spies  were  arrested,  smn^lers  with  their  vessels 
were  seized,  boats  were  destroyed,  letters  and  entire  mails  were 
interrupted.  Finally,  the  seceesionists,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts  hitherto,  finding  that  they  could  neither 
close  the  river  against  the  Government  nor  keep  it  opeu  for 
their  Mends,  abandoned  theu:  batteries  and  retired  from  the 
line  of  the  river.  This,  however,  was  not  done  until  1832. 
The  giving  up  of  the  batteries,  although  it  diminished  tbe  peril 
somewhat  of  this  service,  did  not  lessen  the  fatigue  or  the  gen- 
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erai  exposure.  The  neceesity  of  patrolling  the  river  day  and 
night  by  comtant  watchfnlneBS  contiDned  daring  the  most  of 
the  war. 

Nearly  all  that  the  pabhc  in  general  knows  of  war  are  the 
aoconnta  of  the  principal  battlee.  These  are  the  luminons 
points  which  conceal  all  else ;  and  generally  in  ihe  bright  pic- 
ture of  victory  one  figure  only,  that  of  the  BuccessfiU  chieii  oc- 
cnpiee  the  foreground ;  and  little  is  known  or  thought  of  the 
workers  and  BuffererB  in  such  a  fight  except  of  a  confdsed  mass 
of  men,  bo  many  killed,  so  many  wounded,  bo  many  yet  alive. 
Few  indeed  think  of  all  the  wearying  preparations  for  BQch  a 
battle ;  the  exhausting  march,  the  comfortlesB  bivouac,  the  peril- 
ouB  picket  and  skirmish  lines,  the  wasting  toil  and  watchingB  in 
the  trenches,  in  the  camp  and  field,  withont  which  a  succeesftil 
battle  is  not  even  possible :  nor,  while  the  glare  of  victory  dazzles 
and  bhnds  to  all  elae,  do  they  dwell  much  on  the  thoosandB  who, 
to  secure  this  glory,  yielded  to  the  deadly  miasma  or  exposm^, 
and  gave  np  their  yonng  hves  in  hospitals — ^their  last  thotight 
on  the  homes  of  their  childhood. 

For  similar  reasons  the  country  will  never  fully  know,  and 
therefore  will  never  properly  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  sub- 
ordinate ofBcers  and  seamen,  who,  by  constant  toil,  suffering, 
and  exposure,  made  possible  the  great  successes  whose  brilhancy 
blinds  the  eye  to  all  lessor  achievements.  The  officers  and 
seamen,  whose  names  have  seldom  if  ever  been  heard  of,  who 
passed  sleepless  nights  and  vigilant  days  on  the  long  line  of  the 
blockade,  preventing  the  secesBionists  from  obtaining  those  sup- 
plies, by  the  want  of  which  they  were  finally  exhausted,  these 
men  and  their  labors  made  victory  certain  in  the  end.  Let  our 
successful  leaders  enjoy  their  well-earned  renown  and  rewards ; 
but  the  country  should  not  foi^et  those  who,  withont  fame  or 
any  adequate  reward,  bore  cheerfully  the  hardships  of  the  hum- 
bler but  necessary  service. 

So  it  Ib  also  with  the  officers  and  men  to  whom  was  intrust- 
ed the  very  important  but  by  no  means  brilliant  task  of  guard- 
ing and  searching  the  Potomac  and  other  iSouthem  rivers.  The 
little  steamers  which  alone  were  suited  to  the  work  were  too 
contracted  to  admit  of  any  comfort  even  for  the  well,  while  the 
sick  and  woimded  absolutely  suffered  from  the  lack  of  proper 
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accominodfttion,  and  Hiey  were  so  slightly  built  as  to  afford 
almost  no  protection  againBt  shot  Every  day  brought  nearly 
the  same  monotonous  scene  and  task,  and  the  only  new  thing 
which  tiiey  might  ei^pect  a  day  would  bring  was,  that  they  might 
be  fired  into  from  an  ambush,  or  blown  np  by  a  torpedo.  'Row- 
ing guard  at  night  amid  swarms  of  millions  of  insects ;  breath- 
ing miasma  ^most  certain  to  bring  on  disease ;  ploughing  over 
or  sticking  fast  upon  the  soft  bars  and  flats ;  creeping  up  and 
down  the  tortuous  channels  of  muddy  creeks,  with  ever  and 
anon  rifle-balls  whizzing  out  from  the  tall  grass  or  thickets ; 
rounding  a  point  to  find  Uiemselves  close  upon  a  battery  just 
unmasked,  the  channel  too  narrow  to  torn  in,  and  the  propeller 
forbidding  all  stemway — at  the  same  time  men  half  hidden  on 
shore  evidently  trying  to  explode  a  torpedo — these  were  the 
common  incidents,  the  every  day  and  night  work  of  a  service 
of  which  the  country  has  known  but  little. 

Insigoificant  as  it  seemed  to  the  casual  observer,  it  was  a 
work  which  the  Government  could  by  no  means  dis^nse  with. 
It  interfered  continually  with  the  secession  operations,  prevented 
the  execution  of  many  a  well-laid  plot,  aid^  in  exhausting  the 
enemy  by  cutting  off  supphee,  prevented  the  disclosure  of  the 
plans  of  the  Government,  convoyed  troops  and  supplies ;  and 
when  the  operations  against  Eichmond  by  way  of  the  Feuinsula 
were  begun,  the  work  of  this  httle  flotilla  became  more  im- 
portant and  more  arduous  still,  as  will  appear  as  the  story  of 
the  war  goes  on. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  AugnBt,  1861,  the  Becessionists  held  one 
tmbroken  line  of  defence  from  just  below  Alexandria  on  the 
Potomac,  down  that  river  to  its  month,  thence  to  Norfolk,  then 
eonthward  to  Florida,  thence  along  the  Oolf  to  the  month  of 
the  Mississippi,  then  np  that  river  to  Columbus,  a  few  miles 
below  Cairo.  The  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  were  also  guarded 
by  Forts  Henry  and  Donelaon,  so  as  to  prevent  any  advance 
into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Strong  positions  in  Kentucky 
were  fortified,  East  Tennessee  was  ocenpied,  while  the  main 
army  of  the  secessionists  confronted  the  North  in  Virginia  and 
menaced  the  capital.  At  the  same  time  the  spirit  and  courage 
of  the  country  began  to  call  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  originally  consiBting  of  raw  volunteers, 
had  been  disciplined  and  equipped  to  a  condition  of  veterans, 
and  subsequently  proved  itself  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  its  country's  honor. 

It  was  thought  quite  time  for  the  Government  to  be^n  to 
execute  the  purpose  which  Mr,  Lincoln  boldly  avowed  at  his 
inauguration — to  repossess  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  country, 
of  the  forts  and  harbors  which  the  secessionists  had  seized.  In 
order  to  observe  all  due  precaution,  and  to  secure  success,  a 
board  had  been  convened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment as  early  as  June,  consisting  of  Captaiq  Samuel  F,  Bn 
Pont  and  Charles  H.  Davis  of  the  Navy,  Major  John  G.  Bar- 
nard of  the  Army,  and  Professor  Alexander  Bache  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  who  were  instructed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
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of  the  coast  and  harbors,  their  defences,  and  the  means  hy 
which  they  conld  be  approached.  The  Department  could 
not  well  hare  chosen  a  measure  which  would  have  shown 
more  clearly  its  caution  and  the  careful  preparation  of  its 
measures. 

These  officers  had  at  command  all  the  charts,  plans,  and 
statements  of  the  "  Coast  Svirvey,"  and,  guided  by  these,  they 
presented  several  elaborate  fmd  valuable  reports,  which  enabled 
the  Department  to  decide  upon  a  definite  plan  of  operations  for 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Southern  ports  and  coast.  The 
officers  composing  this  board  were  eminently  qualified  for  the 
work  committed  to  them.  None  knew  better  than  they  the  pe- 
culiar topography  and  hydrography  of  the  Southern  coast  line, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  qualified  to  judge  of  the  points  toward 
which  an  attack  should  be  directed.  The  secessionists  had  indi- 
cated their  own  opinions  of  the  strategic  points  by  the  location 
of  their  forts.  Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  were 
established  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  against  these  the  first  im- 
portant naval  expedition  was  directed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  very  few  had  any  partic- 
ular and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hydrography  and  topogra- 
phy of  the  Southern  coast.  Host  had  only  such  a  general  idea 
of  it  as  they  had  of  the  coast  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  A&ica ; 
and  when  the  country  read  the  account  of  the  bombardment  of 
the  forts  on  the  barren,  shifting  sands  of  Hatteras,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  should  have  thought  it  an  uncalled-for  and 
fruitless  expedition,  and  that  the  Department  had  undertaken 
to  make  much  out  of  little  in  its  published  reports  of  the  battle. 
Had  they  known  the  character  of  the  men  under  whose  advice 
the  attadc  was  planned,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  De- 
partment to  imdertake  the  work,  very  different  opinions  would 
have  been  formed  of  the  plan,  and  its  execution  would  have 
received  the  proper  praise.  The  case  may  be  illustrated  by  a- 
supposition  easily  understood.  If  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  war  had  been  reversed,  and  a  Southern  navy  had 
attempted  to  blockade  the  coast  of  the  North,  and  the  North 
had  held  possession  of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Hudson  Itiver^ 
the  bays  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  bays  at  the  east  end  of 
the  sound,  and  the  entrances  to  the  ocean  from  these  were 
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guarded  bj  suitable  forts,  all  can  see  that  it  would  have  been 
Tery  difficult  to  cut  as  off  from  obtaining  sufficient  supplies, 
while  our  internal  trade  -would  not  have  been  in  any  manner 
interrupted.  If,  then,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  to 
capture  the  forte,  either  at  the  Narrows  or  at  the  east«m  end  of 
the  Bound  (supposing  that  could  be  fortified),  all  can  ea^y  see 
that  such  an  expedition  would  have  been  a  very  important  one. 
To  apply  this  illnstration,  let  any  one  turn  to  the  map  of  North 
Carolina  and  observe  the  network  of  sounds,  bays,  and  navi- 
gable rivers  which  cover  the  eastern  part  of  that  State,  and  also 
the  connecting  railroads  leading  into  the  interior  and  joining 
the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  South. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds,  and  the  connected  waters,  more  internal  navigation 
than  is  afforded  by  Long  Island  Sound  and  its  nvers.  The 
Neuse,  the  Chowaji,  and  the  Koanoke  supply  channels  leading 
far  into  the  country,  and,  at  suitable  points,  railroads  branch  off 
to  the  main  routes,  while  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  afforded  a 
communication  with  Norfolk.  There  were  nmnerous  channels 
between  these  sounds  and  the  ocean,  inlets  running  across  the 
narrow  coast-line,  and  through  which  small  vessels  could  pass 
without  much  fear  of  discovery,  where  a  blockader  could  not 
follow,  because  of  shallow  water ;  while  the  main  channel, 
through  which  our  vessels  might  enter  the  sounds,  was  guarded 
by  the  Hatteras  forts.  Once  safe  within  the  sounds,  the  rebel 
traders  had  the  whole  country  open  to  their  operations. 

There  are  many  facts  which  indicate  but  too  plainly  that 
Europe,  and  especially  England,  was  fiilly  instructed  before- 
hand in  regard  to  the  coming  rebellion,  and  that  the  question 
how  she  could  most  effectually  aid  the  secessionists,  in  order  to 
cripple  the  Eepublic  and  enrich  hetseif,  had  been  carefully 
studied  in  all  its  aspects.  Her  plans  were  precisely  such  as 
secret  hostility  would  naturally  devise,  with  too  little  regard 
for  justice  or  national  comity.  She  declared  the  conspirators 
belligerents,  and  the  ink  of  the  proclamation  was  not  dry  before 
privateers  were  being  fitted  out  in  her  yards,  by  which  our 
commerce  was  to  be  driven  into  British  bottoms  or  our  Bhipe 
destroyed. 

The  nature  of  the  Sonthem  coast  seems  to  have  been  fullj 
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explained  in  England,  and  Bhe  had  almoBt  at  once  a  fleet  of 
blockade-rnnnere  exactly  fitted  to  hover  in  the  shallow  waters, 
and  thread  the  small  inlets,  where  our  heavy  ships  could  not 
follow ;  and  by  them  she  expected  to  supply  the  enemy  with 
whatever  was  needed,  and  receive  their  cotton  in  return.  Her 
success  at  first  was  gratifi'iog.  The  main  inlets,  as  has  been 
stated,  were  gnarded  by  forts,  and  through  these  and  every 
smaller  one  —  throogh  which  only  the  light  blockade-nmner 
could  pass — ^these  English  smn^lera  glided,  laden  one  way  with 
the  produce  of  the  British  workshops,  and  the  other  with  cotton. 

In  this  manner  they  supplied  the  enemy  with  thousands  of 
rifled  muskets,  with  the  best  rifled  cannon  which  England  could 
prodoce,  with  sabres  and  every  description  of  equipinents  for 
cavalry,  with  gunpowder,  with  cartridges,  with  percussion  caps, 
with  plates  for  iron-clad  ships,  with  army  hats,  blankets,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  with  every  description  of  goods  for  common 
family  use,  so  that  the  South  was  virtually  a  province  hired  by 
England  and  furnished  by  her  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
United  States.  They  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Britidi  Govern- 
ment as  practically,  except  in  name,  as  were  the  Hessians  which 
she  sent  here  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

There  were  two  points  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
toward  which  this  hostile  traffic  was  directed.  One  was  Wil- 
mington, and  the  other  the  varioTis  entrance  to  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  Sounds.  Upon  these  points  the  rebels  depended 
more  than  upon  Chwleeton,  Savannah,  and  Mobile  for  their 
supplies  for  the  Army  of  Virginia.  Supplies  entering  at  these 
points  were  easily  distributed  by  the  various  railroads  and  along 
the  rivers,  which  were  navigable  for  small  craft  far  into  the 
interior.  At  first,  the  importance  of  this  traffic  was  not  ftdly 
nnderstood.  Naturally  the  mind  tnmed  toward  Charleston, 
Savaimah,  and  Mobile,  as  the  main  points  where  the  smugglers 
would  attempt  to  enter,  and  the  topography  of  the  more  north- 
ern coast  was  not  particularly  known.  Wilmington  had  been 
an  unimportant  city,  and  not  many  Northern  vessels  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  sounds. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  board  of  officers  already 
mentioned  had  made  their  report  that  the  Department  was 
made  fully  acqnainted  with  the  great  importance  of  the  forts  at 
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Hatteras  Inlet  In  conBeijoence  of  this  report,  and  under  the 
advice  of  these  ofBcers,  a  equadron  ■was  fitted  out  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Stringham.  On  the  26th 
AngOBt,  1861,  this  first  important  fleet  of  the  war  sailed  from 
Hampton  Beads.    The  following  ships  composed  thia  Bq^ad^o^ ; 

Hinoesote,  Captain  Q.  J.  VsnBnmt  (flagship) 49 

Wabuh,  Captain  Samuel  Uercer JS 

Uoaticello,  Commander  J.  P.  (^lUa 6 

SnBquebutma,  Captaia  J.  Chaimcey If 

Pawnee,  Commander  B.  0.  Itowan IS 

Harriet  I^ne,  Captiun  JolinFamiee 6 

Oimberland,  Captain  Harston 24 


United  States  chartered  steamers  Adelaide,  Commander  H. 
S.  Stellwagen;  Otwrge  Peabody,  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Lowry; 
tug  Fanny,  Lieutenant  Pierce  Orosby.  In  addition  to  these, 
Eome  schooners  and  surf-boata  were  towed  by  the  steamers. 

On  board  the  transports  was  a  body  of  troops  (about  900) 
under  the  command  of  Major-Qeneral  Butler.  The  forts  against 
which  the  squadron  was  sent  are  situated  upon  Hatteras  Island 
and  conunand  the  main  inlet  to  the  sonnds,  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  island  and  the  forta  is  necessary  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  conflict  of  which  they  were  the  theatra 

Beginning  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  the  island  runs  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  about  thirteen  milee  to  Hatteras  light-house. 
Here  it  turns  almost  at  a  right  angle  northward,  and  extends 
twenty-seven  miles  farther  to  Lc^erhead  Inlet,  making  its 
whole  length  about  forty  miles.  At  this  northern  point  of  the 
island  is  Chicamaeonuco,  a  ^t  which  became  somewhat  im- 
portant in  the  operations  of  our  forces.  The  average  width  of 
this  island  is  about  one  mile.  At  some  points  it  is  probably 
two  miles  wide,  while  at  other  places  it  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  mostly  a  strip  of  barren  sand. 
Here  and  there  are  scattered  dumps  of  dwarf  oaks,  and  then  a 
few  little  marshes  covered  with  coarse  marsh-grass.  The  rest  is 
composed  of  bare  sand-heaps,  at  one  time  wet  with  the  waves 
and  the  spray,  at  others  glaring  in  the  snn  and  drilling  with 
the  wmds.    Besides  the  dwarf  oaks  and  patches  of  marsh-grass 
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there  is  nothing  green,  nothing  that  indicates  cnltiratioD,  or  the 
preBence  of  civilized  life.  The  popnlation  at  the  banning  of 
the  war  was  said  to  be  about  iire  hnndred.  Fishing,  ojetering, 
piloting,  wreddng,  make  the  flum  of  their  indostrial  pnrsnits,  a 
race  c^  beings  mostly  born  on  the  island,  and  knowing  very 
little  of  the  world  beyond  their  sand-spit  home.  A  portion  of 
these  people,  to  their  honor  be  it  remembered,  were  loyal  to 
their  Govermnent,  and  were  driven  from  their  homes  in  conse- 
gnence  by  the  rebel  troops. 

Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras  are  sitnated  on  the  extreme  south- 
western point  of  Hatteras  Island,  with  a  shallow  bay  of  water 
about  half  a  mile  vride  between  them.  Fort  Clark,  ^e  smaller 
work,  was  merely  a  square  redoubt,  or  water  battery,  with  its 
guns  bearing  upon  the  northern  approach  to  the  inlet  from  the 
ocean ;  while  the  larger  fort,  Hatteras,  defended  the  inlet  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  covered  the  smaller  water  battery  with  a 
part  of  its  guns.  These  works  were  constructed  by  the  rebels  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  and  were  laid  out  and  finished  with  much 
skin  and  at  considerable  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
William  B.  Thompson,  of  Vii^nia.  '  The  works  were  not  en- 
tirely completed  when  attacked,  some  of  the  heavy  guns  in 
Fort  Hattaras  not  having  been  mounted.  Fort  Hatteras  cov- 
ered an  area  of  between  oSe  and  two  acres,  and  was  provided 
with  a  bomb-proof,  which,  however,  was  not  sufBcient  protec- 
tion against  our  heavy  shells.  The  forts  were  so  situated  that 
the  attack  was  to  be  made,  not  from  the  inlet,  but  from  the 
open  sea  to  the  southeast,  and  the  direction  of  the  fire  of  the 
ships  was  to  the  north  and  northwest,  both  forts  being  in  the 
line  of  tire,  but  the  battery  Clark  being  half  a  mile  nearer  than 
the  larger  work. 

It  was  to  be  the  first  important  experiment  of  the  war  in 
engaging  earthworks  with  ships,  and  the  result  was  awaited 
vrith  no  small  anxiety  by  those  who  had  planned  the  expedition. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the  squadron  passed  Cape  Henry, 
and  the  pilot  of  the  flag-ship  Minnesota  was  dischai^ed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  27tii,  at  9.30  A.  h.,  Cape  Hatteras  light 
was  in  sight,  the  ships  encountering  a  heavy  ground-swelL  The 
squadron  rounded  the  shoals  off  Hatteras,  and  at  5  p.  it.  an- 
chored at  the  southward  of  the  cape.     During  the  evening  the 
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Borf-boate  were  hoieted,  and  all  preparations  were  made  for 
landiBg  troops  in  the  morning. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  wind  was  blowing  &egh  from 
the  south,  and  the  long  lines  of  foam  showed  that  a  heavy  snrf 
was  rolling  on  the  beach,  which  might  make  the  landing  of  the 
troops  a  somewhat  difficult  and  perilous  operation.  The  men, 
however,  were  called  at  4  a.  h.,  and  tbej  partook  of  an  early 
breakfast.  The  marines  of  the  Minnesota,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  "William  L.  Shuttleworth,  were  sent  on  board  tiie 
Harriet  Lane,  accompanied  by  Major-General  Batler.  At  6.40 
A.  H.,  all  being  ready,  the  signal  was  made  to  disembark  the 
troops,  and  the  Pawnee,  Harriet  Lane,  and  Monticello  were  or- 
dered to  cover  and  assist  in  landing  them. 

From  the  inlet  to  Hatteras  light^house,  s  distance  of  abont 
thirteen  miles,  the  surf  rolls  in  continuaUy,  and  in  almost  un- 
broken linee  of  foam,  varying  only  as  it  is  more  or  less  fearful 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  to  land  through  this 
is  at  all  times  a  difficult  and  dangerous  work — a  task  which  it 
was  necessary  for  the  troops  to  undertake.  The  point  selected 
for  the  attempt  was  about  three  miles  from  the  inlet  The  surf 
at  the  time  was  very  high,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  landing 
would  be  attended  with  extreme  danger.  Iron  surf-boats  had 
been  pro^'ided  for  this  work,  each  of  which  was  intended  to 
carry  about  one  company  of  soldiers.  Two  dismasted  schooners 
which  bad  been  brought  down  for  the  purpose  were  filled  with 
men,  towed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  there  an- 
chored. From  these  they  were  embarked  on  the  iron  surf-boats 
and  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred. 
When  they  entered  the  surf  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  they  were  kept  from  capsizing,  and  they  were  hurled 
on  the  beach,  the  waves  sweeping  over  them,  and  tiie  men  strug^ 
gling  throngh  the  water  waist-deep  to  shore.  One  boat,  a  cut^ 
ter  from  the  Pawnee,  landed  safely,  and  returned  for  another 
load  of  soldiers,  but  on  entering  the  surf  a  second  time  it  was 
swamped,  and  all  on  board  very  narrowly  escaped  drowning. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  surf-boats  out  again,  and  they 
were  swamped  and  cmdied  by  the  surf.  No  further  attempts 
were  made  at  landing  the  troops,  and  this  left  about  three  hun- 
dred of  our  men  on  shore  in  a  most  uncomfortable  and  perilous 
32 
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condition.  They  had  taken  with  them  two  howitzers,  but  the 
carriage  of  one  had  been  damaged  in  landing  so  aa  to  render 
the  gun  useless,  and  one  rifled  howitzer  was  all  they  had  left 
for  their  protection.  Much  of  the  ammunition  had  been  wet, 
and  they  had  brought  neither  proTisionB  nor  water,  as  it  was 
the  intention  to  send  these  later  in  the  day.  But  the  sea  mo- 
mentarily became  rougher,  and  ere  long,  not  only  had  commu- 
nication with  the  fleet  been  cut  off,  bat  the  ships  were  com- 
pelled to  haul  off  and  get  an  offing  in  order  to  pass  the  ni^t 
safely.  The  manner  in  which  the  three  hnndred  passed  the 
night  will  be  described  hereafter.  At  8.45  the  Wabash  got 
under  way,  and,  with  the  Cumberland  in  tow,  led  in  toward 
Fort  Olark,  the  Minnesota  following  them.  The  heavy  frigates 
were  watched  with  intense  interest  as  they  steamed  on  toward 
positions  within  range  of  the  forts,  and  at  10  a.  m.  the  jets  of 
smoke  leaping  from  every  port  of  the  broadside,  and  the  deep 
roar  that  came  rolling  over  the  waves  announced  that  the  fight 
had  begun.  Ten  minntes  later  the  Minnesota,  having  passed  in- 
side the  Wabash,  took  a  position  nearer  to  the  forts,  and  opened 
upon  them  her  mi^ty  battery.  The  Susquehanna  also  gained 
her  fdlotted  place,  and  added  the  weight  of  her  broadside. 

These  vessela  passed  and  repassed  Fort  Clark,  pouring  upon 
it  a  continuous  storm  of  shot  and  shell ;  while  the  firing  of  the 
rebel  gunners  was  wild  and  insular,  the  shot  sometimes  falling 
short  and  again  passing  quite  over  the  ships.  It  has  been  often 
asked  how  it  was  possible  that  the  twenty-five  guns  of  these 
fort«,  described  as  being  of  heavy  calibre,  could  have  been  used 
upon  the  large  ships  engaged  in  this  battle  for  muiy  hours  with- 
out producing  greater  effect ;  and  from  the  little  damage  done 
the  inference  has  been  that  it  was  really  an  insignificant  affair, 
magnified  in  order  to  glorify  the  Navy  and  encourage  the  coun- 
try. Especially  does  it  seem  remarkable  that  these  huge  frigates 
were  not  injured,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  shot  from  the  torts 
either  fell  short  or  passed  over  the  ships.  But  the  whole  ia 
easily  explained  when  the  facts  are  known.  Commodore 
Stringham  fought  his  ships  under  the  peculiai-  advantages 
which  steam  affords,  and  on  the  same  plan  for  which  such 
warm  praise  was  bestowed  soon  after  upon  Commodore  Du  Pont 
at  Hilton  Head,  when  he  used  it  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
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Instead  of  anchoring  his  ^ps,  in  which  case  the  gnimets  of  the 
forta  would  soon  have  obtained  their  range,  he  steamed  past 
the  enemy's  batteries,  delivering  his  fire  as  he  came  in  range. 
Of  course  the  motion  of  the  steamers  made  it  more  difficult  to 
strike  them,  bnt  this  was  not  all.  The  ships  did  not  follow  in 
each  other's  wake,  nor  pnrsue  the  same  path  a  second  time,  so 
that  even  if  the  range  were  right  for  the  headward  vessel,  it 
was  wrong  for  the  nest,  because  she  did  not  pass  at  the  same 
distance ;  and  when  the  fleet  passed  the  second  time,  all  the  dis- 
tances were  different  from  what  they  were  at  first,  and  so  every 
shot  from  the  fort  was  really  an  experimental  one,  a  mere  trial- 
shot,  and  this  acconnta  for  the  fact,  stated  in  the  report,  that  the 
shot  from  the  fort  either  fell  short  or  passed  over  the  ships. 

So  far  as  is  tnown,  this  was  the  first  trial  in  our  Navy  of 
this  movement,  and  the  honor  of  introdaclng  it  belongs  to 
Commodore  Stringham.  The  little  that  was  known  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Hatteras  expedition  prevented  the  pnblic  from 
paying  any  attention  to  the  commodore's  strat^y,  hut  when  it 
was  repeated  soon  after  by  Commodore  Da  Font  in  a  more  bril- 
liant afiair,  its  merit  was  duly  recognized.  This  scientific 
ofBcer  saw  its  advantages,  and  for  the  splendid  use  which  he 
made  of  it  deserved  the  praise  which  he  received. 

Nine-inch,  10-inch,  and  11-inch  shells  burst  over,  around,  and 
in  the  fort  so  thickly  that  the  gunners  could  take' no  steady  aim, 
and  were  ofl^n  driven  from  their  gons.  At  12.25  f,  u.  the 
flags  were  down  on  both  forts,  and  the  rebels  were  evidently 
abandoning  Fort  Clark.  Some  were  seen  rrnimng  toward  Fort 
Hatteras,  and  others  were  leaving  the  shore  in  boats.  As  Fort 
Clark  was  evidently  abandoned,  the  signal  was  made  to  cease 
firing  at  12,30  p.  m.  At  1.10  p.  m.  the  troops  began  to  move  up 
the  beach  toward  the  fort,  and  at  2  p.  m.  tiie  picketa  took  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  battery  and  hoisted  over  it  the  American 
flag.  At  4  o'clock  Captain  Gillis,  of  the  Monticello,  was  or- 
dered to  feel  his  way  into  the  inlet  and  take  possession  of  the 
fort;  but  he  had  advanced  only  a  short  distance  when  Fort 
Hatteras  opened  npon  him  a  heavy  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
steam-tug,  towing  a  schooner  filled  with  men  for  the  relief  of 
the  forts,  were  seen  approaching  from  the  sonth.  It  was  found 
that  this  was  qmta  a  huge  body  of  reenforcements,  but  they 
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were  Boon  driTen  back,  and  the  iUinneEota,  SnsqaeLaiiDa,  and 
Pawnee  at  once  reopened  fire  upon  Fort  Hatteras ;  the  Wabash 
having  gone  to  tow  the  Cumberland  into  the  offing,  where, 
being  only  a  sailing  vessel,  she  could  be  safe,  as  the  weather 
was  looking  equally. 

The  Monticeilo,  for  a  short  time,  was  in  an  exposed  and 
even  dangerous  position.  She  had  scarcely  entered  the  inlet 
when  she  grounded  frequently,  striking  both  bow  and  stem.  It 
was  found  that  the  water  was  shoaling,  the  ship  could  not  be 
.  worked  on  acconnt  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  she 
was  likely  to  get  hard  aground. 

The  following  report,  from  Commander  John  P.  Gillis,  will 
show  the  severity  of  this  portion  of  the  fight : 

D.  S.  Snuns  XoimoUJI,  or*  UAmua  bur,  TX.  C.,  Ai^uit  SI,  1S61. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  Flag-Officer  S.  H.  Stringham,  the  transport  steamerB,  with 
troops  OQ  board,  were  conveyed  safely  to  the  position  off  this  inlet  indi- 
cated by  him. 

I  commuiiicated  with  the  United  States  ahip  Cumberland ;  the  Hatv 
net  Laue  took  her  in  tow.  Boarded  schooner  £qnator,  from  Nassan, 
with  fruit  for  New  York. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  frigates  Minnesota  and  Wabash  (37th),  received 
further  instnictlons  from  the  flag-officer,  and  proceeded  to  carry  them 
out  Stood  in  and  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  shore,  discovering  two 
forte  on  north  side  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  a  suitable  place  for  landing 
troops  on  the  beach  abont  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north. 

On  the  28tb  received  the  marines  from  the  Minnesota  and  Wabash; 
also  a  lighter  or  scow  with  two  howitzers,  which  we  landed,  and  assisted 
in  landing  some  of  the  other  troops,  about  300  in  all,  I  believe. 

The  Minnesota,  Wabash,  and  Cumberland  took  positions  and  com- 
menced shelling  the  forts  on  the  point,  which  promptly  returned  the 
fire,  and  the  Harriet  Lane,  Pawnee,  and  Monticeilo  covered  our  troops 
on  shore  with  their  shelL  Wind  freebening  and  surf  increasing,  could 
not  land  more  troops.  Steamed  down  along  the  beach,  extending  our 
firing  to  the  forts,  one  of  which  ceased  to  fire,  and  hauled  down  the  Con- 
federate flag.  We  were  feeling  our  way  in  through  the  inlet,  when 
signalled  to  come  alongside  of  flag-ship ;  received  a  pilot  for  the  inlet 
from  flajr-sliip,  and  proceeded  to  attempt  the  passage,  no  rebel  fli^  fly- 
ing on  shore ;  entered  between  the  breakers,  feeling  out  way  carefully 
with  tlio  lead  for  the  deepest  water.     The  vessel  stmck  heavily  fre- 
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qaently.  Continaed  on,  in  hopes  of  getting  into  deeper  water,  and  be 
enabled  to  enter  the  sound ;  the  large  fort,  of  fifteen  guns,  still  sboniTig  no 
colors,  and  onr  own  troops  in  possession  of  the  other,  office  guns.  As 
we  tnmed  the  point  or  spithead,  finding  so  little  water  that  we  would  be 
compelled  to  tnm  and  work  the  vessel  out  again,  if  possible,  the  large  fort 
opened  a  brisk  fire  npon  us,  which  we  promptly  returned  witli  our  pivots 
gun  and  port  battery  (two  32-poanders  abaft),  ship  striking  of^n  as  we 
backed  and  filled  to  tnm  ber  bead  seaward.  By  keeping  the  engine  in 
motion  we  succeeded,  with  the  ud  of  the  swell,  in  getting  out  of  the 
inlet,  firing  fiye-second  shell  rapidly  and  with  precision  at  the  battery. 
Wc  were  about  fifteen  minates  in  this  "  liifht  place,"  during  which  time 
we  fired  thirty  sholl.  The  fort  fired  slow  as  we  came  out,  and  did  not  re- 
turn our  last  three  shot,  owing,  no  doabt,  to  the  promptness  with  which 
the  flag-officer  and  the  other  vessels  opened  upon  them  for  our  relief. 

We  were  struck  by  eighlrinch  shot  and  sheU;  onco  amidships,  on 
port  side,  shot  lodged  in  knee ;  another  amidships,  on  port  side,  which  car- 
ried away  boat^davit,  and  drove  the  friigments  of  shell  and  darit  through 
the  armory,  pantry,  and  galley ;  another  shot  carried  away  part  of  fore- 
topsail  yard  and  sail  on  the  port  yard-arm ;  another  on  the  starboard 
how.  This  shot  lodged  in  the  knee,  at  forward  end  of  shell-locker. 
Another,  shot  amidsbips,  on  the  starboard  side,  passed  through,  across 
berth-deck,  paint-locker,  and  balkhead,  across  Sre-room,  and  lodged  in 
the  port  coal-bunker,  ripping  up  the  deck  in  the  gangway  over  it; 
whale-boat's  bottom  shot  away  and  gig  injured.  Eeceived  carpenters 
from  the  flag-ship  to  make  temporary  repairs,  plag  shot-holes,  etc.,  and 
stood  in  toward  the  batteries,  firing  several  guns. 

Expended  the  following  ammnnition : 

17  fiTe^ecood  10-inch' shelL  9  five-Becond  82'pound  shell. 

IB  ten-second  ID-ineh  shelL  20  ten-second  SS-pound  ehelL 

11  flfteen««cond  lO^b  shel).  II  flfteen-socond  32-poiuid  sheU. 


m  [m.{nchshelL 
Shrapwil 

40  82.pound  shell 
40 

sa 

8 

ToWl 

8fl 

Powder. — 4G  ten-ponnd    charges,  28  six-pound  chains,   15  fonr- 
ponnd  charges ;  total,  69  charges. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHtr  P.  GiLLis,  Commaadfr, 
Hon.  GiDKOS  WsLUB,  Stcretary  cf  the  Navy,  WashxTiglon, 
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At  6.15  the  eignal  was  made  to  cease  firing,  and  the  sqnad- 
ron  hauled  off  fbr  the  night,  with  the  exception  of  the  Monti- 
cello,  Pawnee,  and  Harriet  Lane;  which  were  ordered  to  go 
inshore  and  protect  tie  troops  dnring  the  night.  The  roar  of 
the  battle  died  away  as  one  after  another  of  the  ships  drew  oat 
of  range,  the  fire  of  Fort  Hatteras  ceased,  and  those  not  par- 
tially deafened  by  the  gnna  heard  again  the  dash  of  the  surf  on 
the  sandy  heacli  and  a  seaward  murmnr  as  from  a  coming 
Btorm;  while  the  blows  of  the  earpentere  repairing  damages 
on  board  the  MonticeUo  rang  ont  sharply  over  the  waters.  The 
main  body  of  troops  remained  during  the  night  near  where  they 
were  landed,  witii  no  very  pleasant  proE^ects  of  comfort  on 
that  bare  sand-spit,  with  the  promise  of  a  squally  night. 

Abont  three  hnudred  men  had  been  landed  in  the  manner 
already  stated,  and  were  left  without  food  or  shelter,  or  fresh 
water,  or  support  from  the  fleet,  on  a  hostile  shore,  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  forts  whose  garrisons  oatnnmbered  them,  and 
with  a  fleet  of  light  steamers  near  that  could  bring  other  troops 
for  a  night  attack.  In  this  state  of  things  sconts  were  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre.  They  brought  back  the  report  that  Fort  Clark  was 
evacuated,  the  troops  having  been  withdrawn  to  Fort  Hatteras. 
A  small  body  of  the  troops  thereupon  marched  np  and  took  pos- 
session, hoisting  on  the  ramparts  the  Union  flag.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  the  fire  from  the  ships  was  kept  np  after 
tlie  little  band  had  entered  Fort  Clark,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  were  speedily  shelled  out  again,  and  that  before  they  could 
take  posseeaion  of  some  commissary  stores  that  tlie  enemy  had 
abandoned,  and  which  the  soldiers  greatly  needed,  for  they  had 
eaten  nothing  since  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  their  labors 
during  the  day  had  been  severe.  They  had  also  been  thorough- 
ly drenched,  and  had  marched  to  the  fort  in  their  wet  clothing, 
and  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  hardships  which  veteran 
soldiers  are  so  often  called  npon  to  endure.  Under  such  circum- 
stances they  were  compelled  to  march  back  to  the  place  where 
they  had  landed,  nearly  three  miles.  On  their  retreat  they 
captured  some  stragglers  from  the  forts,  and  from  them  and 
some  negroes  they  learned  tliat  the  rebel  forces  outnumbered 
ours,  and  that  they  were  expecting  reenforcements  during  the 
night.     The  prospect  was  certainly  not  very  encouraging. 
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The  BoldieiB,  however,  were  diapoeed  to  put  npou  the  matter 
ae  cheerful  a  face  as  poesible.  They  discovered  a  few  sheep 
and  some  geese,  which,  in  army  phrase,  were  "appropriated" 
or  "  acquired."  Camp-fires  were  lighted,  and  a  process,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  r^ard  aa  cookiDg,  was  gone  through  with. 
Bayonets  and  cutlasses  made  very  serviceable  spits,  and  this 
meat  alone,  thus  cooked,  made  the  only  supper,  and  breakfast 
also,  of  men  who  had  been  nsed  to  the  comforts  of  iN'ortbem 
homes  and  the  luxuries  of  cities. 

They  bad  no  t«nts  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  the  night  was 
rainy.  Their  garments  were  yet  wet  from  the  drenching  of  the 
landing,  and  so  with  the  wet  sand  for  a  bed,  with  wet  clothing 
for  a  covering,  the  rain  falling  npon  them,  and  the  surge  lashed 
by  the  rising  gale  howling  in  their  very  ears,  these  weary  de- 
fenders of  our  flag  tried  bard  to  sleep.  Dnring  the  night,  as 
was  aiterward  known,  the  enemy  were  busy  throwing  troops 
into  Ilatteras,  and  organizing  to  attack  the  little  hand,  but  their 
own  pickets  made  a  false  report  that  the  Union  troops  in  largo 
numbeiB  were  advancing  to  attack  the  forts,  and  thus  they  were 
held  back  from  an  assault  in  which  our  troops  would  probably 
bavo  been  captured.  Thus  the  three  hnndred  passed  a  safe  but 
watcbfiil  and  anxious  night 

On  Thursday  morning,  die  29th,  the  weather  was  pleasant, 
and  the  sea  not  so  rough.  At  5.30  a.  h.  the  genoral  signal  waa 
made,  "  Prepare  to  engage  batteries."  AH  weighed  anchor,  stood 
in  toward  the  shore,  and  "  discovered,"  says  Commodore  String- 
ham,  "  the  main  body  of  our  troops  near  where  they  landed." 
A  small  guard  had  taken  possession  of  Fort  Clark  after  it  had 
been  deserted  under  the  fire  of  the  fleet  The  commander  of 
the  Monticello  was  instructed  to  bring  off  the  troops  if  they 
wished  to  reembark,  or  to  supply  them  with  provisions  if  they 
desired  to  remain.  At  7.30  the  signal  to  attack  was  given,  with 
a  precaution  against  firing  too  near  the  battery  already  won. 
At  8  A.  M.  the  side-wheel  steamer  Susquehanna  being  ahead 
opened  her  broadside  upon  Fort  Hatteras,  the  Wabash  followed, 
and  then  the  Minnesota,  with  their  enormous  batteries,  and  soon 
after  the  Cumberland  came  in  under  sail  from  the  offing,  and 
joined  again  in  the  fight  The  enemy  bad  now  five  guns  less 
than  yesterday,  and  they  nsed  the  remainder  with  very  little 
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effect  Commodore  Stringham,  observing  that  Bome  of  oar  ahot 
fell  short,  signalled  to  Tise  15-Becoiid  fuses  only  and  vith  10-inch 
guns.  This  change  made  the  firing  mnch  more  effectual,  shot 
and  shell  fell  tMck  in  and  aroond  tlie  fort,  and  it  was  enveloped 
with  smoke  and  clouds  of  dust  The  Harriet  Lane  also  came 
np  and  joined  in  the  firing  -with  her  rifled  guna. 

During  the  last  day's  fight  the  fire  of  the  ships  was  very  accu- 
rate. The  range  was  two  miles,  and  the  15-flecond  fuses  explod- 
ed the  sheUs  at  exactly  that  distance.  Considering  the  heavy 
batteries  of  the  ships  engaged,  and  the  number  of  their  guns,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  sometimes  three  shells  would  burst  at  once 
in  the  fort.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  garrison 
became  demoralized.  They  could  not  stand  to  their  guns,  every 
thing  which  shot  and  shells  could  destroy  in  the  fort  was  being 
smashed  in  pieces,  aAd,  in  spite  of  remonstrance  or  commands, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  bomb-proof,  leaving  their  stations  at  the 
puff  of  smoke  from  the  guns  of  the  ships.  For  the  last  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  bombardment,  as  stated  by  the  commanding 
oflScer  of  the  fort,  the  ehelb  fell  mostly  in  the  centre  of  his 
works,  and  so  thickly  as  to  force  his  men  to  shelter.  At  length 
a  shell  struck  a  ventilator  in  the  top  of  the  bomb-proof,  and 
went  through,  and,  though  it  did  not  explode,  it  spread  conster- 
nation among  the  three  hnndred  men  that  were  packed  within. 
The  shell  filled  the  bomb-proof  with  dust  and  smoke,  and  the 
men  supposing  that  the  magazine  was  on  fire,  a  great  panic  en- 
sued, and  they  were  beyond  control.  Not  long  after,  another  ex- 
ploded on  the  bomb-proof,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that,  not 
only  would  it  soon  be  destroyed,  hnt  the  magazine  would  itself 
be  exploded.  It  was  deemed  folly  to  protract  the  defence,  and 
a  white  flag  was  run  up  over  the  fort,  and  the  victory  was  won. 
Prolonged  cheers  from  the  fleet  rose  louder  than  the  roar  of 
the  surge,  and  the  firing  ceased. 

Commodore  Barron  revised  to  surrender  the  forts  to  the 
troops  who  had  now  come  up,  the  number  being  so  small,  and 
they  having  taken  no  part  in  the  battle.  He  was  tlierefore 
taken  on  board  the  fiag-ship,  and  there  he  gave  up  his  sword  to 
his  former  friend,  Commodore  Stringham.  The  second  day's 
bombardment  continued  a  httle  more  than  three  hours. 

When  the  white  flag  was  raised  on  the  fort  the  troops 
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marohed  up,  and  at  11.30  Major-Gleneral  Butler,  in  the  tug 
Fanny,  went  into  the  inlet  to  the  rear  of  the  forta  to  take  poB- 
seesion.  Three  steamers  and  several  schooners  with  rebel  tiyjopa 
on  hoard  were  in  the  sound  watching  the  engagement,  bnt  they 
left  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  the  Fanny  sending  some  shot 
after  them  from  her  rifled  gun.  The  chartered  steamers,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  on  hoard,  then  went  into  the  inlet 
to  land  them,  and  thns  ended  the  first  important  naval  engage- 
ment of  the  war.  Aa  the  result,  possession  was  obtained  of  the 
key  to  the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina,  and  six  hundred 
and  fifteen  prisoners  were  captm-ed,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
that  Samuel  Barron  who,  a  short  time  before,  by  an  order  ob- 
tained from  President  lincoln,  in  some  unexplained  manner, 
was  to  have  taken  the  charge  of  a  most  important  office  in  the 
Navy  Department,  which  order  was  revoked  upon  the  firm  re- 
monstrance of  Secretary  Welles.  The  pr^ence  of  this  person 
at  these  forts  is  a  very  instraetive  commentary  upon  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  procured  from  Mr.  Lincoln  his  appointment  to  a 
position  where  he  would  have  known  all  the  intended  operations 
of  the  Navy,  the  location  of  every  ship,  and  the  station  of  every 
officer,  and  could  therefore  have  frustrated  every  movement  of 
the  Department.  The  following  are  the  articles  of  capitulation 
ae  signed  off  natteras  Inlet : 

Off  HAmtBAs  Ihmt,  I 

UaiTZD  BTATn  Fiao-Sbif  HmmsoTA,  Avgutl  39,  a.  r.  18^.  i 
Artida  of  capilulation  Maem  Floff-C^etr  SCrinffham,  armmandmg  Oit" Atlantic' 
Blockading  Squadron"  and  Seiyamin  K  Butltr,  United  Slalrl  Army,  command- 
ing on  hcMf  of  fAi  Utaled  Slata  OoBtntmenl,  and  Samvd  Barron,  eommand- 
ing  the  naval  force /or  Ac  d*fena  of  Norlk  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  Colonel 
Jfard'n,  amunanding  lh»  forea,  and  JIfiyor  Andrcim,  commanding  the  tarn* 
foreee,  at  .Fi/rt  HaSerat. 

It  is  Btipnlated  and  agreed  between  the  coutiacting  parties  that  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  said  BnrroQ,  Martin,  and  Andrews, 
and  all  mnnitionB  of  war,  arms,  men,  and  property,  under  tiie  comroaud 
of  said  BaiToii,  Martin,  and  Andrews,  be  nnconditionally  Burrendered  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  foil  capitulation. 

And  it  is  Etipnlated  and  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government  that  thn  ofBcers  and  men  shall 
receive  the  treatment  due  to  prisoners  of  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  sud  Striogfaam  and  Butler,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  said  Barron,  Martin,  and  Andrews,  repre- 
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seDting  the  force*  at  Hatteraa  Inlet,  hereonto  interchaiigeably  Bet  oar 
bands  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  Angiut,  a.  n.  1861,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eigfaty-£fth  year. 

8.  H.  Striboham, 
Fla^Offieer  AlJantie  Bioekadiny  Squadron. 
Bexjamir  F.  Bdtler, 
Major-Qtneral  UmUd  Stattt  Army,  tommin»ding. 
S.  Bakboit, 
Mag-Oj^eer  Confederate  Stata  Navy, 
Commanding  Naval  Defawei  South  and  North  Carolina. 

WnxiAH  F.  Uartin, 
Colonel  llh  Begiment  Infantry  North  Carolina  Volunteers. 
W.  S.  Q.  AsDRBWB, 
Major,  commanding  Forts  Hatterat  and  Clark. 

The  following  papers  ■will  show  the  opinion  of  Commodore 
Stringtiain  and  of  SecretaiT'  Welles  in  regard  to  tlie  importance 
of  the  enterprise : 

U.  S.n^a-SHr  lbnnMri,H(wT<]mEHuBO>,£iQ*mft(rl,ietL 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  the  Department  a  coirect  list 
of  the  prisonere  captnred  by  the  Navy  at  Forta  Hatteras  and  Clarlc  on 
the  39th  day  of  Angnst,  a.  d.  1861,  amoonting  to  a  few  more  than  the 
nnmber  I  gave  in  my  dispatch  No.  183. 

The  three  senior  officeis  of  the  enemy  sorrendered  their  swords  to 
me  on  board  the  Uinnesota.  Will  the  Department  please  inform  me 
what  disposition  I  can  make  of  them ! 

I  am  not  able  t«  get  a  correct  list  of  tiio  killed  and  woonded  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy. 

I  wish  iu  this  official  manner  to  renew  the  opinion  which  I  have  here- 
tofore g^ven  as  to  the  very  great  importance  to  the  QoTemmcDt  of  re- 
tuning  in  oar  possession  the  forta  at  Hatteraa.  This  inlet  I  consider  the 
key  to  all  the  porta  south  of  Hatteras,  and  only  second  in  importance  to 
Fortress  Monroe  and  Hampton  Roads.  From  all  I  can  learn,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  fortify  this  point  as  strongly  as  possible. 

It  will  be  of  great  service  to  our  fleet  in  their  blockading  opera- 
tions, and  most  eflectnally,  I  trust,  put  an  end  to  the  pirating  which 
has  been  bo  saccessfolly  carried  on  there  for  some  time  past. 
Respectfblly,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

S.  H.  Strihghau, 
Flag-Officer  Atlaniie  Blockading  Squadron, 
Em.  GroBOH  Wellis,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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KiTT  DxrxtmBn,  BifiitMbtr  1,  IBn. 

Sib:  The  Dcpartmcut  congratnktes  yoa  and  those  of  jom  com- 
mitnd,  and  also  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  cooperated 
with  f  oa  on  the  redaction  of  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  and  the  capture 
of  the  forces  employed  in  their  defence. 

The  succeBsful  result,  thna  far,  of  an  expeditiMi  projected  with  great 
care,  and  the  occupation  of  the  position  commBndlng  the  most  impor- 
tant islet  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  will  bo  attended  with  conse- 
quences that  can  scarcely  he  overestimated. 

This  brilliant  achievement,  accomplished  withont  the  loss  of  a  man 
on  your  part,  or  injury  to  any  one  in  the  Federal  service,  has  carried 
joy  and  gladness  to  the  bosom  of  every  friend  of  the  Union. 

It  is,  I  trust,  but  the  beginning  of  resolta  that  will  soon  eventoate  in 
suppressing  the  ineurrection,  and  confirming  more  strongly  than  ever 
the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

Convoy  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  respective  vessels  under  your 
coDunand  the  thanks  of  the  Department  for  their  gallant  conduct,  and 
the  assurance  that  is  thus  afforded  that,  in  the  great  emergency  now 
upon  US,  the  country  may  rely,  as  of  old,  upon  the  vigor  the  courage, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  brave  officers  and  sailors, 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GmBoir  Weu.bs. 
Flag-Ojffieer  S.  H.  Shunohah, 

Commattdiiiff  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 


This  was  really  the  firat  important  sacceee  of  the  war,  the 
first  event  which  revived  tie  drooping  spirits  of  the  country 
after  the  capture  of  Sumter  and  the  disgrace  of  Bull  Run.  It 
was  not  remarkable  for  the  character  of  the  fighting,  though 
our  ships  and  their  hatterics  were  skiUully  handled,  and  officers 
and  men  performed  their  duties  nobly.  The  rebel  forts,  though 
mounting  twenty-five  guns,  effected  little,  except  when  the 
Monticello  was  for  a  short  time  aground  and  unmanageable  in 
the  inlet,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ships  were  man- 
aged, and  because  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  shot  and  shell 
fi^sm  the  ships.  The  important  feature  of  the  victory  was,  that 
a  foothold  was  gained  upon  thq  Southern  coast  which  afforded 
a  point  of  support  for  our  blockading  squadrons ;  that  it  gave  ns 
command  of  the  most  important  passage  to  the  sounds  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  prevented  the  entrance  of  English 
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smugglers,  while  it  also  stopped  to  a  great  extent  the  fitting  ont 
of  piratical  expeditions  on  those  interior  waters. 

The  capture  of  the  Hatteras  forts  was  soon  followed  by 
other  operations  along  the  coafit  and  sounds,  which  were  in- 
tended both  to  weaken  the  defences  of  the  enemy,  and  to  extend 
and  secure  onr  control  of  the  adjacent  coast  and  waters.  The 
first  of  these  was  directed  against  Fort  Ocracoke.  Ocracoke 
Inlet  is  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Hatteras.  Just  inside  of  tho 
inlet  is  a  small  island  called  Beacon  Island.  On  the  seaward 
face  of  this  island,  and  so  placed  as  to  command  the  inlet,  the 
rebels  had  constructed  a  fort  intended  to  mount  twenty  guns. 
At  Portsmouth,  a  small  village  on  a  point  near  by,  four  8-inch  ■ 
gnns  had  also  been  placed,  with  the  intention  of  constructing  a 
battery  which  would  also  command  the  channel  of  the  inlet.  The 
capture  of  the  Hatteras  forts  interrupted  the  rebel  plans,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  evacnate  both  these  points,  and  it  was 
thought  important  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  gnns 
and  other  material,  in  order  to  prevent  these  points  from  being 
reoccupied.  The  following  is  the  official  report  of  this  opera- 
tion: 

U.  B.  Steameb  PiincKB,  BirrzHU  Inixt,  SiplerMtr  IB,  IS61. 

Sir  :  On  Saturday,  tlie  14th  instaat,  I  gave  a  pass  to  one  of  tbe  peo- 
ple on  Hatteras  Island  to  go  to  Ocracoke  Inlet  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing Lis  family  from  Portsinoatli.  I  directed  tbia  person  to  examine  tbo 
forts  on  Beacon  Island  and  Portsmouth  Island,  and  bring  me  a  tme 
report  of  the  condition  of  things;  the  number  of  gans  mounted,  if  any, 
and  the  number  dismounted;  whether  any  troops  were  there,  and 
whether  the  gun-carriages  had  all  been  burnt  or  not,  and  to  report  the 
result  to  me  on  his  return. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  l&th  instant,  the  boat  came  alongside  with 
the  man  and  his  wife  and  children  in  a  destitute  state.  We  gave  them 
food,  and  the  surgeon  prescribed  and  farnlshed  medicine  for  tJie  sick  of 
the  family. 

The  man  reported  that  there  were  twenty  guns  in  Fort  Beacon  and 
four  8-inch  shell  guns  at  Fortsmonth ;  that  the  guns  were  spiked  and 
the  carriages  bnmt  on  the  lat  instant,  as  already  reported  to  you. 

He  also  stated  that  a  steamer  came  to  Beacon  Island,  before  be  left 
Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  canying  off  the  guns. 

I  immediately  determined  to  use  all  the  means  at  my  command  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  guns,  and  forthwith  got  the  steamer  Fanny 
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alongside  to  prepare  her  fot  this  Bervice,  and  had  the  launch  armed  and 
equipped.  I  sent  a  request  to  Colonel  Hawkins  to  give  me  as  many  of 
the  naval.brigade  as  could  be  spared,  which  he  cheerfully  complied  with. 
When  the  Fanny  was  brought  alongside,  her  iron  rudder-perch  was 
found  so  much  iojured  that  it  would  be  impos^ble  to  send  her  without 
repairs,  and  bo  the  foi^  was  gotten  up,  and  the  clink  of  the  hammers 
Boon  succeeded  the  voices  of  the  crew  in  their  responses  to  our  usual 
Sunday  morning  service. 

I  dispatclied  the  information  to  Captain  Cbauncey,  in  the  offing,  who 
promptly  informed  me  that  he  would  send  in  four  boats  «nd  aU  his 
marines.  I  sent  him  word  that  I  would  have  great  pleasure  in  cooperat- 
ing with  him  as  senior  officer,  and  would  send  him  the  Tempest  to  tow 
bis  boats  over  Ocracoke  bar. 

At  daylight  on  Monday  morning  the  Fanny  was  towed  alongside,  and 
her  rudder  temporarily  fitted;  the  naval  brigade  were  taken  on  board 
with  four  days'  provision  and  water,  and  -the  launch  similarly  provided 
for. 

The  expedition  being  carefully  organized  and  provided  with  sledge- 
hammers to  break  off  the  trunnions,  and  32-pounder  shot  and  twenty 
7-pound  cartridges  to  be  used  m  firing  one  gun  against  the  trunnio*  of 
another,  left  this  ship  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  The  launch  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Eastman,  in  tow  of  the  Fanny ;  the  expedition 
under  command  of  lieutenant  Maxwell,  the  executive  officer  of  this 
ship. 

I  dispatched  the  tug  Tempest  to  Captain  Chauncey,  she  dran  ing  too 
much  water  to  enter  the  sound.  At  10  o'clock  the  Susquehanna  and 
tug  started  for  the  inlet;  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  tug  and 
Susquehanna  returned  and  anchored  off  Fort  Clark.  Thp  tug  came  the 
next  morning,  and  the  pilot  informed  me  that  the  force  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna did  not  enter  Ocracoke  in  consequence  of  the  surf. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  instant  I  felt  much  anxiety  for  our  ex- 
pedition. 

The  Susquehanna  remained  at  anchor  in  the  offing,  and  our  force 
was  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Eariy  this  morning  the  look-out  at  the  masthead  gave  us  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  that  our  expedition  was  in  sight,  and  it  reached  the  ship 
about  11  o'clock. 

Lieutenants  Maxwell  and  Eastman  performed  the  service  with  ability 
and  enei^,  and  bore  my  thanks. 

JTie  destruction  of  the  fort  is  complete,  and  twenty-two  guns  ^s- 
abled ;  these  were  all  the  guns  that  were  there,  with  the  exception  of 
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two  taken  off  io  the  steamboat  Albemarle  on  Sandaj.  The  deKtnictiou 
of  tbe  guns  was  witb  me  a  necessity.  I  had  no  means  of  transporting 
them  nor  of  defending  them  in  their  position.  I  therefore  hope  tuy 
coarse  will  meet  with  jonr  ^proval. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  lientenant  Maxwell's  report,  pring  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  important  serrice,  which  was  performed  without  an  accident 
of  any  kind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfolly,  yonr  obedient  serrant, 

S,  C,  Rowan,  Commander, 
Fla^Offieer  S.  H.  SraiNOBAU,  eommatidvig  Atlantic  Squadron. 

U.  B.  &TUMIS  Patkh,  Hattibu  Iilit,  Sfplanlitr  IS.  18SL 

Sie:  I  have  to  report  that,  in  compliance  with  your  orders  of  the 
16th,  I  started  for  Ocracoke  on  that  day  in  the  steamer  Fanny,  towing 
the  Pawnee's  lanncb.  Lieutenant  Eastman  had  chai^  of  the  latter  with 
twenty-two  men  and  six  marines  irom  the  ship,  and  the  12-pound 
howitzer,  and  I  had  on  board  six  men  and  sixty-one  soldiers  of  the  naval 
brigade,  under  Ideutenants  Tillotson  and  Bowe. 

We  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  fort  on  Beacon  Island  at  11a.m., 
when  the  Fanny  grounded.  I  sent  lieutenant  Eastman  in  the  launch  to 
sound  for  the  channel.  While  he  was  bo  occupied,  a  sul-bo&t  with  two 
men  put  off  from  Portsmouth  to  cross  the  sound.  A  shot  from  the 
Fanny  brought  them  alongside,  and  they  piloted  us  to  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  fort  It  is  called  Fort  Ocracoke,  and  is  utuated  on 
the  seaward  &ce  of  Beacon  Island ;  it  was  entirely  deserted  ;  it  is  octag- 
onal in  shape,  contains  four  shell-rooms  about  twenty^ve  feet  square, 
and  in  the  centre  a  large  bomb-proof  one  hundred  feet  sqnare,  with 
the  magazine  within  it  Directly  above  the  magazine,  on  each  side, 
were  four  large  tanks  containing  water. 

The  fort  has  been  constructed  with  great  care  of  sand  in  barrels  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  turf;  the  inner  framing  of  the  bomb-proof  was  built 
of  heavy  pine  timber.  There  were  platforms  for  twenty  guns,  which 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  the  gun-carri^es  bad  been  all 
burned.  There  were  eighteen  guns  in  the  fort,  viz. :  four  6-inch  na\'y 
shcU-guns  and  fourteen  long  32-poander3. 

The  steamer  Albemarle  left  on  Sunday  afternoon,  carrying  off  two 
guns,  1  found  160  barrels  also,  many  of  them  filled  with  water;  there 
being  no  water  in  the  fort,  they  had  brought  it  from  Washington  and 
Newbem, 

I  landed  the  men  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  commenced  breq^ing 
off  the  tmnnions  of  the  guns.    While  a  portion  of  our  men  and  the 
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naval  brigade  were  bo  employed,  I  sent  lieutenant  Eastman  in  tlie 
launch  to  Fortemonth,  vliere  he  fonnd  three  S-inch  navy  shell-guns 
lying  on  the  beach,  and  oue  mounted  on  a  carriage ;  tbey  had  all  been 
spiked.  There  was  no  battei;  erected  there,  although  we  were  informed 
that  one  would  have  been  built  but  for  onr  coming.  There  had  been  a 
camp  at  Portsmouth  called  Camp  Washington,  but  a  portion  of  the 
troops  were  sent  to  Fort  Hatteras  when  it  was  attacked  on  August  38, 
and  the  rem^uudcr  retired  to  the  main-land. 

Fortemouth,  which  formerly  contained  450  inhabitants,  was  nearly 
deserted,  but  the  people  are  expected  to  return ;  those  remaining  seem 
to  be  Union  men,  and  expressed  satisfaction  at  our  coming.  lientenant 
Eastman  assnred  them  that  they  would  not  ho  molested  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  might  retnni  to  their  nsnal  occupations. 

There  are  no  intrenchments  nor  gans  at  Ocracoke.  The  fishermen 
and  pilots  who  fled  after  onr  attack  have  generally  returned.  I  tried  to 
destroy  the  gnns  by  breaking  the  tmnnions  off  with  sledges,  and  by 
droppmg  solid  shot  upon  them  from  an  elevation,  with  little  sncceso.  I 
then  flred  solid  shot  from  a  S4-poimdeT  at  them,  and  in  this  manner 
disabled  them. 

Lieutenant  Eastman  disabled  the  gnns  at  Portsmouth  by  knocking 
off  the  cascables  and  leaving  them  in  the  saltwater  on  the  beach.  After 
destroying  the  guns  I  collected  all  the  Imnber,  barrels,  and  wheelbarrows, 
and  placed  them  in  and  about  the  bomb  proo^  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
entirely  destroyed  it.  A  light-ship,  which  had  been  used  as  a  store-ship, 
and  which  was  run  upon  the  shore  some  distance  from  the  fort,  with  the 
intention  of  Bubsequently  towing  off  and  arming,  I  also  set  fire  to. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  this  morning  I  started  on  our  return ;  we 
met  with  no  detention,  and  arrived  safely  with  alt  hands  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock, 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  conduct  of  onr  men  and  the  naval 
brigade  was  excellent    Lientenant  Eastman  and  Lieutenants  Tillotson 
and  Rowe,  of  the  naval  brigade,  rendered  me  most  efficient  assistance. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jaues  G,  Maxwxll,  lAevUtMnt,  XT.  S.  N. 
Commander  8.  C.  Rovan,  United  Slala  Steamer  Pavma. 

This  Becnred  the  entire  poeseseiou  of  the  coast  from  Hatteras 
Inlet  southward  to  Cape  Lookout,  and  ^11*08117  to  Cape  Fear 
Kiver;  becanse  the  inlets  between  Cape  Lookout  and  Cape 
Fear  are  small  and  shallow.  Northward,  the  possession  of 
Hatteras  gave  control  of  the  coast  to  Hampton  Boads. 
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Viewed  simply  ae  tlie  bombardment  and  capture  of  two 
Bmall  fortB,  and  the  spiking  or  destroying  the  gnna  of  another 
deserted  one  on  the  bare  sands  of  that  desolate  coast,  these 
things  appeared  very  insignificant,  and  as  snch  were  ridicoled 
by  some ;  but  their  real  importance  is  seen  when  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  £rst  step,  and  tliat  a  necessary  one,  id  the  re- 
covery of  the  coast  and  harbors  of  the  South,  when  it  is  known 
that  this  was  the  first  check  put  upon  the  illicit  traffic  by  which 
the  rebels  were  supplied ;  that  it  introduced  onr  vessels  into 
those  important  interior  waters,  which  the  forts  at  the  inlet 
guarded,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  capture  of  the  works  on 
Boanokc  Island,  and  the  destnictiou  of  the  rebel  fleet  and  com- 
merce. It  is  true  that  the  blockade-runners  sought  other  en- 
trances; but,  as  channel  after  channel  was  closed,  their  chances 
of  escape  were  diminished  and  the  task  of  onr  blockading 
squadron,  in  watching  the  remainder,  was  easier.  The  subse- 
qnent  operations  upon  FamHco  and  Albemarle  Sounds  and 
their  rivers,  show  how  important  a  base  these  formed  for  the 
rebels,  and  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  to  crush  the  re- 
bellion had  they  remained  in  their  possession.  A  garrison  was 
left  at  Fort  Hatteras,  which  found  it  both  a  dangerous  and 
uncomfortable  spot.  In  some  of  the  severe  storms  they  were 
driven  from  their  qnarters  by  the  waves,  subjecting  them  to 
annoying  privations  and  dangerous  exposure ;  while  the  rebels 
gathered  about  them,  watching  an  opportunity  to  attack,  and 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  a  part  of  an  Indiana  regiment.  To 
watch  and  repel  such  attacks  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Navy. 

One  of  these  fights,  in  which  the  steamer  Monticello  was 
engaged,  had  some  quite  peculiar  features.  Colonel  Hawkins, 
who  was  placed  in  conomand  of  Fort  Hatteras  after  its  capture — 
having  heard  that  the  rebels  had  occupied  Boanoke  Island,  with 
the  intention  of  fortifying  it  so  as  to  protect  both  Albemarle 
Sound  and  an  inlet  near  the  island — ^thought  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  send  a  body  of  men  to  seize  and  fortify^  Chicamacomico,  the 
extreme  northern  point  of  Hatteras  Island,  and  about  forty 
miles  from  the  forts.  Accordingly,  the  small  steamers  Ceres 
and  Pallas  were  sent,  with  the  Twentieth  Indiana  regiment,  to 
take  possession  of  the  place.  They  started  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  reached  the  designated  point  the  same  day ;  but 
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the  water  was  60  shallow  that  even  tliese  lightdraught  boats 
were  obliged  to  anchor  three  miles  from  sliore,  and  from  that 
point  the  troops  were  landed  in  small  boats.  They  were,  how- 
ever, but  partially  equipped  and  very  scantily  provided  with 
provisions,  as  these  were  to  be  forwarded  the  next  day  by  the 
steamer  Fanny,  an  army  transport  not  connected  with  the  Navy 
nor  nnder  its  orders.  The  Fanny  did  not  leave  until  the  first  of 
October.  She  reached  her  destination  the  same  afternoon. 
Just  as  she  arrived  three  rebel  steamers  made  their  appearance, 
but  their  true  character  was  not  known  nntil  they  opened  fire 
upon  the  Fanny.  Had  they  been  recognized  when  first  seen  all 
on  board  the  tug  might  have  escaped,  for  one  barge  had  already 
been  loaded  with  camp-equipage  and  some  other  articles,  aiid 
this  barge  with  ten  persons  had  time  to  leave  and  get  out  of 
reach  after  the  rebel  gnnboats  came  in  sight;  as  it  was, twenty- 
eight  were  captured  with  the  Fanny.  The  rebels  found  the 
Union  steamer  quite  a  valuable  prize.  She  had  on  board  sixty 
barrels  of  flour,  one  thousand  new  overcoats,  nine  thousand 
pounds  of  beef,  the  goods  of  .the  sutler  of  the  regiment,  aud 
two  rified  cannon.  Tlie  capture  was  not  made  without  resist- 
ance. A  gun-squad  from  Colonel  Hawkins's  regiment  was  on 
board,  and  they  used  a  gim  of  the  Fajiny  with  such  effect  as  to 
seriously  injure  two  of  the  enemy's  boats.  Eut  the  Fanny  was 
aground  before  the  battle  began,  and  besides  she  had  to  contend 
with  twelve  guns  on  the  rebel  boata.  Her  capture  was  seen  to 
be  inevitable  and  the  men  on  board  destroyed  what  they  coald, 
before  she  was  surrendered. 

So  soon  as  the  rebels  learned  the  true  condition  of  affairs, 
they  conceived  the  bold  design  not  only  of  capturing  the  six 
hundred  men  of  the  Indiana  regiment,  but  of  retaking  the  forts 
at  Hatteras.  The  plan  was  to  land  a  large  body  of  men  above 
the  Union  regiment  and  another  below,  between  them  and 
Hatteras,  and  thus  render  retreat  impossible  and  their  capture 
certain.  Then,  with  a  fleet  of  light  steamers,  they  intended  to 
pass  rapidly  down  the  sound  and  make  a  sudden  attack  upon 
the  forts  at  the  inlet.  But  for  unforeseen  events  theymight  per^ 
haps  have  succeeded.  The  rebel  movement  was  attempted  on  the 
4th  of  October.  They  had  collected  ten  transports,  six  steamers, 
besides  the  steamer  Fanny,  one  cotton-barge,  and  two  flatboats ; 
33 
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carrying  ia  all  alxiat  three  thoiiBaiid  men,  TIub  force  the 
rebels  divided,  intending  to  land  a  part  above  and  a  part  below 
the  Indiana  encampment.  Colonel  Brown,  commanding  the 
Union  troops,  divided  his  forces  also,  intending  to  fight  the 
enemy  at  the  two  points  indicated.  At  this  juncture  Colonel 
Brown  received  peremptory  orders  to  retreat.  Being  at  some 
distance  from  his  camp,  he  had  no  time  to  return  for  supplies, 
and  the  re^ment  was  compelled  to  begin  a  homeward  march 
of  some  forty  miles,  destitute  of  nearly  every  thing  which  could 
sostain  them  on  their  journey. 

The  movement  of  the  enemy's  fleet  revealed  their  intention, 
which  was  to  land  one  body  of  their  troops  about  eighteen 
miles  below,  and  thus  cat  off  the  retreat ;  and  it  seemed  to  be 
reduced  to  a  question  of  speed  between  steamers  and  men 
wading  through  the  loose  and  scorching  sand.  The  rebel  flo- 
tilla, however,  was  delayed  by  some  of  the  boats  getting 
aground,  and  their  troops  were  not  landed  until  after  dark; 
and  Colonel  Brown  passing  the  point  where  the  rebel  fleet  lay 
withont  being  perceived,  reached,  after  a  day  of  intense  suffei^ 
ing  and  fatigue,  Hatteras  light-house ;  where,  early  the  next 
morning,  they  were  reenforced  by  Colonel  Hawkins's  regiment 
sent  np  from  the  forts  to  relieve  them.  From  them  and  the 
Susquehanna  the  half-famished  siz  hundred  obtained  a  supply 
of  food  and  water. 

Upon  learning  that  the  Indiana  regiment  had  been  reen- 
forced, the  rebels  began  a  retreat  up  the  island,  which  proved 
far  more  disastrous  to  them  than  that  of  the  Union  troops  had 
been ;  for  they  were  at  once  pursued  not  by  marching  troops  but 
by  a  steamer,  following  them  on  the  outside  of  the  island.  This 
steamer  was  the  Monticello,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  D,  L. 
Braine.  As  has  been  stated,  the  island  is  a  narrow  and  almost 
bare  sand-epit,  not  too  wide  to  be  swept  by  the  shells  of  a  light- 
draught  steamer  at  nearly  every  point  A  more  perilous  position 
could  therefore  scarcely  be  imagined  for  a  body  of  troops  than 
to  be  placed  mider  the  guns  of  such  a  steamer  on  this  almost 
level  sand-beach  with  no  possibility  of  escape  or  shelter.  Such 
was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  rebel  regiments  that  had 
marched  down  toward  Hatteras  light-house,  expecting  to  mako 
an  easy  prey  of  the  retreating  Indianians. 
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The  Honticello  overtook  them  at  Kinekeet  Inlet,  Eome  fifteen 
miles  above  Hatteras  light-lioiise,  and  running  in  to  within 
three-fonrtbB  of  a  mile  of  the  beach,  opened  upon  the  shelterless 
mass  with  shells  from  her  heavy  guns.  The  precision  of  her 
fire  was  so  great  that  the  shells  burst  in  the  midst  of  them, 
causing  both  destruction  and  panic.  Each  shell,  and  thej  fol- 
lowed each  other  verj  rapidly,  letl  great  blanks  in  the  masses 
where  they  fell,  and  in  the  utmost  terror  they  scattered  and  ran. 
But  they  could  not  fly  beyond  the  range  of  the  Monticello's 
guns,  for  she  easily  kept  them  abreast  of  her,  and  fired  into 
groups  of  them  as  rapidly  as  the  excited  and  exulting  gunners 
could  load  and  point  their  pieces.  Some  of  the  rebels  ran  for 
shelter  to  a  little  grove  of  dwarfed  trees,  where  the  shells 
qoickly  followed  making  havoc  among  them  again.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  rebel  flotilla  drew  inshore,  but  they  could  not 
get  within  range  of  the  Monticello  on  the  other  side  of  the 
-  island,  and,  therefore,  devoted  themselves  to  the  rescue  of  the 
regiments  that  were  Buffering  so  terribly  from  the  Monticello's 
fire.  The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  water  as  the  boats  ap- 
proached, and  many  were  killed  and  wounded  thus.  Two 
heavily  loaded  barges  were  struck  by  shell  and  sunk  or  blown 
in  pieces,  thus  adding  terribly  to  the  slaughter.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  horrible  scenes  of  the  war.  For  more  than  three 
hours  the  Mouticello  kept  up  this  destructive  fire  until  her  am- 
munition was  nearly  expended;  she  having  fired  nearly  two 
hundred  shells,  and  night  drawing  on  she  hauled  off  leaving  the 
rebels  scattered  for  four  miles  along  the  beach,  and  the  dead 
and  wounded,  and  arms  and  accoutrements  lying  thick  along  a 
still  more  extended  line.  It  was  a  one-sided  fight,  and  one  of 
the  most  deadly  for  the  rebels  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  commander  of  the 
Monticello,  which  will  show  that  the  preceding  account  is  not 
too  highly  colored : 

V.  8.  Stuxeb  IIi>imcHU0,  on  Bumii  txLBt,  N.  C,  OeMir  5,  ISU. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in  obedience  to  your 

order  of  this  morDiD);,  I  stood  tbrongfa  the  inner  channel  of  Hatteras 

Shoals  at  IS. 30  p.  k.,  and  stood  close  along-shore  to  the  northward, 

keeping  a  bright  look-oat  from  aloft     At  1.30  p.  tf.  we  discovered 
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several  vcMels  over  the  woodland  Kinekeet,  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  regi- 
ment raarcbing  to  the  northward,  canning  a  rebel  Hag  in  their  midst, 
with  many  stra^lers  in  the  rear;  also  two  tags  inside  flying  the  same 
flag.  As  they  came  out  of  the  woods  Einekeet  we  ran  close  inshore 
and  opened  a  deliberate  fire  upon  them  at  the  distaace  of  three-qaartcrs 
of  a  mile.  At  our  firet  shell,  which  fell  apparently  in  their  midst,  they 
rolled  np  their  flag  and  scattered,  moving  rapidly  up  the  beach  to  the 
northward.  We  followed  upon  them,  firing  rapidly  from  three  guna, 
driving  them  up  to  a  clump  of  woods,  in  which  they  took  refuge,  and 
abreast  of  which  their  steamers  lay.  We  now  shelled  the  woods  and 
could  see  them  embarking  in  small  boats  for  their  vessels,  ci'idently  in 
great  conAision  and  suSering  greatly  from  our  fire. 

Their  steamers  now  opened  upon  us,  firing,  however,  but  three  ebotfi, 
which  fell  ehorL  Two  boats,  filled  with  men,  were  struck  by  oar  sheila 
and  destroyed.  Three  more  steamers  came  down  the  sound  and  took 
position  oppodte  the  woods  we  were  shelling;  also  two  sloops.  We 
continued  firing  deliberately  npon  them  from  one  and  a  half  p.  u.  until 
three  and  a  half  p.  m.,  when  two  men  were  discovered  on  the  sea-beaoh 
making  signals  to  us.  Supposing  them  to  be  two  of  the  Indiana  rai- 
ment, we  sent  au  armed  boat  and  crew  to  bring  them  oSi  covering  them 
at  the  same  time  with  our  fire.  Upon  the  boat  nearing  the  beach  they 
took  to  the  water,  and  one  of  them  was  snccessful  in  reaching  the  boat 
— Private  W.  0.  Haver,  company  H,  Twentieth  regiment  Indiana 
troops.  The  other  man,  Private  Charles  White,  company  H,  Twentieth 
Indiana  troops,  was,  unfortonately,  drowned  in  the  surf.  Private  Haver 
informs  me  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  ;  that 
he  witnessed  our  fire,  which  was  very  destructive  ;  he  states  that  two  of 
our  shells  fell  into  two  sloops  loaded  with  tnen,  blowing  the  vessels  to 
pieces  and  sinking  them ;  also  that  several  of  the  officers  were  killed ; 
their  horses  were  seen  running  about  the  track.  He  had  just  escaped 
from  his  captors  after  shooting  the  captain  of  one  of  the  rebel  companies. 
He  states  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  greatest  confiisiooi  mailing  wildly 
into  the  water,  striving  to  get  ofl'  to  their  vessels.  Private  H.  now 
directed  me  to  the  point  where  the  rebels  were  congregated,  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  get  off  I  opened  fire  again  with  success,  scattering 
them.  We  were  now  very  close,  in  three  fathoms  water,  and  five-second 
shells  told  with  eScet  Six  steamers  were  now  off  the  point,  one  of 
,  which  I  recognized  as  the  Fanny.  At  5.25  p.  u.  we  ceased  firing,  leav- 
ing the  enemy  scattered  along  the  beach  for  upward  of  four  miles. 

I  fired  repeatedly  at  the  enemy's  steamers  with  our  rifled  cannon,  a 
Parrott  30-pounder,  and  struck  the  Fanny,  I  think,  once.    I  found  the 
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range  of  this  piece  much  short  of  what  I  had  anticipated,  manj  of  the 

shot  tuming  end  over  end,  and  not  exceeding  much  the  range  of  the 

smooth-bore  32-poandere.  •  *  •  • 

I  am,  reapectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  Brains, 
Lieutenant,  commanding  XT.  S.  Steamthip  Monticello. 
Captain  3.  L.  Lardkeb, 

commanding  U.  S.  Steamthip  SufguehoTma, 

of  Capt  Battmu,  jV.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE   UONITOB   AKD   TEE   HERBDUCE. 

As  already  stated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  constrnction  of  iron-clad  veesels,  having  primary  reference 
to  their  use  in  reducing  the  forts  which  the  rebels  had  seized 
apon  the  Southern  coast,  hut  with  the  nltimate  purpose  of  em- 
ploying them  in  any  service  to  which  they  might  be  adapted. 
In  answer  to  this  request.  Congress  authorized  him  to  build  one 
or  more  iron-clads,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  a  board 
of  naval  officers  to  be  appointed  by  him  to  examine  and  report 
in  what  manner  an  appropriation  made  should  in  their  opinion 
be  expended.  That  report  is  inserted  in  its  pi^)per  place.  It 
recommended  the  contracts  which  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  the  Monitor,  the  New  Ironsides,  and  the  Galena.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  or  original  in  the  plan  of  the  lastruamed 
vessels.  The  one  was  intended  to  be  an  iron-clad  corvette,  and 
the  other  a  mailed  frigate,  both  essentially  ailer  the  English  and 
French  pattern,  and  consequently  the  contractors  ran  no  special 
risk.  They  were  simply  required  to  follow  the  specifications, 
and  to  construct  a  ship  which  would  float  the  requisite  weight 
of  armor  and  of  battery.  The  risk  of  their  being  shot-proof  lay 
upon  the  Government  itself.  It  waa  a  very  plain  husinesa,  and 
the  builders  had  for  their  guide  the  experience  of  England  and 
France. 

Here  an  important  fact  should  be  presented  and  considered 
by  all  who  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Department  de- 
voted itself  exclusively  to  the  untried  experiment  of  the  Mon- 
itor plan,  overlooking  the  experience  of  the  world  beside.    So 
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far  irom  this  being  true,  tlie  Secretary  contracted  almost  at  the 
eame  time  for  every  principal  form  of  iron-clad  then  known,  in . 
addition  to  the  untried  Monitor.  The  New  Ironsides  and  the 
Galena  represented  the  European  broadside  ship.  The  St. 
Lonis,  the  first  iron-clad  which  went  into  actual  service  in 
America,  represented  the  class  with  roof-shaped  or  sloping  armor 
sides,  adopted  afterward  oniformly  by  the  rebels,  and  the  Mon- 
itor, an  original  creation ;  these  present  every  form  of  mailed 
vessel  which  was  brought  into  use  at  home  or  abroad  during 
the  period  of  the  ww. 

The  Secretary  and  his  advisers,  then,  mnst  receive  credit,  not 
only  for  taking  meaeores  at  once  to  try  all  forms  of  iron-clads 
fenown,  but  for  the  boldness  and  courage  to  try  a  battery  then 
onknown,  and  which  has  more  than  verified  since  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  which  its  projectors  and  fi-iends  bad 
formed. 

For  the  enconragement  of  those  who  may  hereafler  be  called 
upon  to  perform  similar  service,  it  is  important  that  history 
should  give  due  credit  to  the  men  who  came  forward  cheer- 
fully to  the  aid  of  the  Government  in  the  construction  of  the 
original  Monitor.  It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  tbe  form  of  the  contract  into  which  they 
entered,  nor  in  its  forfeitures  and  guaranties,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment retained  in  its  hands  merely  tbe  usual  amount,  and 
upon  terms  common  to  all  its  contracts.  But  these  statements, 
tbongh  true,  do  not  eadiibit  the  real  points  of  difference  between 
undertaking  to  build  a  Monitor  at  that  time,  and  an  agreement 
to  construct  a  common  broadside  iron-clad,  or  even  one  with 
sloping  side-armor.  It  was  not  the  technical  form  of  the  con- 
tract, but  what  the  parties  contracted  to  do,  which  shows  the 
risk  that  patriotism  was  willing  to  take  for  the  sake  of  the 
coimtry.  They  contracted  to  fiimisb  in  a  given  time,  and  that 
a  short  time,  a  shot-proof  battery  such  as  had  never  before  been 
known,  original  not  only  in  general  design,  but  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  with  new  methods  of  mounting  gnns — heavier 
guns  than  had  before  been  used  on  shipboard — and  they  bound 
themselves  to  cause  this  novel  vessel,  with  all  her  untried  ma- 
chinery, to  work  in  all  respecU  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  De- 
partment, or  forfeit  tlie  money  advanced,  and  that  twenty-five 
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per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  they  were  to  receive  should  re- 
main unpaid  until  the  Secretarj  shotdd  be  satisfied  with  the 
performance  of  the  vessel.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
contract,  the  vessel  was  not  accepted  by  the  Grovemment  until 
after  the  fight  at  Hampton  Boads.  This  fact  has  been  fre- 
quently urged  as  if  it  were  good  ground  for  an  accusation 
against  the  Department  for  illiberal  dealing  witli  the  contract- 
ors. Had  the  Secretary  talten  the  responsibility  of  this  untried 
experiment,  beyond  the  proper  encouragement  which  he  gave 
for  the  construction  of  the  battery,  he  would  have  exceeded  in 
the  judgment  of  most  the  bounds  of  prudence,  but  this  throws 
into  stronger  relief  the  bold  patriotic  enterprise  of  the  men 
who  were  willing  to  stake  capital  and  reputation  upon  an  un- 
tried experiment  The  Secretary  took  upon  himself  the  diare 
of  the  burden  which  belonged  to  him,  and  the  inventor  and 
contractors  cheerfully  accepted  the  rest;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that,  with  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
naval  battle,  upon  which  more  depended  than  upon  any 
single  combat  of  modem  times,  was  fought  by  a  ship  not  yet 
accepted  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  which  depended  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle,  for 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  a  trial-trip. 

"While  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  iirging  forward  the 
construction  of  the  first  iron-clads,  it  was  known  that  the  rebel 
government  was  making  great  exertionB  in  the  same  direction. 
Iron-clad  vessels  were  under  way  at  New  Orleans,  Charleston, 
and  at  some  other  points,  while  at  Norfolk  the  Merrimack  was 
very  near  completion  in  the  winter  of  1861-'62. 

The  formidable  character  of  this  mailed  frigate  constrained 
the  Government  to  make  every  effort  to  complete  the  Monitor 
in  season  to  meet  her  whenever  she  should  come  out ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  information  obtained  by  a  rebel  spy  of  the  state  of 
forwardness  in  which  the  Monitor,  was,  induced  the  rebels  to 
put  a  double  force  upon  their  frigate,  so  that  she  might  be  able 
to  attack  our  fleet  in  Hampton  Koads  before  the  Monitor's  ai^ 
rival,  and,  if  possible,  also  to  make  a  raid  upon  Washington  or 
the  Northern  cities.  This  extra  labor,  it  is  said,  gained  the  one 
day  in  which  the  Merrimack  destroyed  the  Cmnberland  and 
Congress.    At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  it  seemed  impos- 
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Bible  to  withhold  from  the  rebels  any  thing  that  they  desired  to 
know,  while  it  was  by  no  means  easy  at  all  times  for  the  Goy- 
ernment  to  penetrate  their  plans. 

The  Monitor,  commanded  by  Lientenant  John  L.  Worden, 
reached  the  scene  of  late  disaster  to  our  cause,  and  of  her  com- 
ing triumph,  on  the  8th  of  March,  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Worden  reported  for  orders  to  Captain  Marston,  the 
commander  of  the  Eoanoke.  The  Minnesota,  one  of  our  noblest 
frigates,  the  Boanoke  of  the  Bame  chiss,  but  partially  disabled, 
the  frigate  Congress,  and  the  sloop  Cumberland,  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  month  of  the  James  Eiver  to  watch  for,  te  engage, 
and,  if  possible,  destroy,  capture,  or  stop  the  expected  rebel 
iron-clad  frigate  then  ready  for  sea  at  Horfolk,  These  vessels 
carried  very  heavy  batteries,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  Merrimack,  How  vain  such  an  ex- 
pectation was,  her  first  day's  operations  fully  and  sadly  demon- 
strated. It  is  probably  no  exa^eration  to  say  that  she  would 
have  destroyed  easily,  and  without  any  material  damage  to  her- 
se\£,  every  wooden  ship  then  in  our  Navy,  had  they  been  within 
her  reach,  and  with  none  hut  themselveB  to  oppose  her.  The 
heaviest  shot  from  the  guns  of  oar  first-rate  frigates  produced 
no  serious  impression  upon  her,  and  the  futility  of  ramming 
an  iron-dad  with  wooden  vessels  was  afterward  shown  at 
Mobile. 

The  8th  of  March,  1862,  was  probably  the  darkeet  day  of 
the  war  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  new  and  really  splen- 
did Army  of  the  Potomac  had  done  nothing  whatever  to  wipe 
away  the  disgrace  and  disaster  of  Bull  Run.  The  country  had 
sent  forward  its  young  men  in  almost  uncounted  thousands,  it 
almost  idolized  its  new  commander-in-chief,  it  placed  all  its 
hopes  for  the  future  upon  it,  and  the  Government  expressed  a 
purpose  to  spare  nothing  which  could  contribute  to  ite  comfort, 
its  safety,  and  its  success.  An  impatience  for  ipiniediato  op- 
erations soon  manifested  itself,  and  clamors  were  loud  for  the 
Potomac  army  to  move  against  the  enemy.  At  length  Mr. 
Lincoln's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  a  positive  order  was 
issued  for  a  general  movement  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  or  before  a  certain  day  named,  in  Pebruary,  and  the 
nature  of  the  movement  was  prescribed  for  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac  McCleDan  Btrennouslj  oppoaed  the  plan  of  the 
Goveniiaeat,  and  ui^ed  one  of  his  own ;  and  the  Freeident 
yielded  to  a  council  of  generals,  againBt  his  own  judgment, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  rebels,  hy  a  movement  of  their 
own,  hud  rendered  his  contemplated  scheme  impracticable, 
and,  as  a  conseqaence,  a  niorement  b;  the  peninsula  was  deter- 
mined upon  early  in  March,  with  Fortress  Monroe  as  the  base 
of  operations. 

Bnt  the  suceeee  of  the  new  movement  depended  upon  the 
question  whether  onr  Navy  conld  command  Hampton  Koads, 
and  the  Fotomac,  Kappahannock,  York,  and  James  Rivers ;  for 
if  this  could  not  be  done,  then  clearly  an  advance  upon  Kich- 
mond  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Even  had  it  been  possible  to  land  the  army  on  the  pen- 
insula,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  supply  them  without 
the  entire  control  of  the  adjacent  waters ;  and  in  case  of  the 
necessity  of  a  retreat,  such  as  actually  occurred,  if  the  rebels 
had  held  those  rivers,  the  Union  army  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated. The  Government  knew  well  the  formidable  character 
of  the  anned  frigate  which  was  nearly  ready  for  sea  at  Norfolk, 
and  it  had  nothing  wherewith  to  meet  her  except  the  untried 
nondescript  of  Ericsson,  and  even  that  was  not  quite  ready  for 
use.  "When  the  sun  went  down  on  the  8th  of  March,  it  ap- 
peared to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  appalling  facta 
that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  well-nigh,  if  not  utterly,  lost. 
No  victory  with  such  decided  results  for  tlie  present,  or  with 
such  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  was  gained  by  the  rebels  cither 
before  or  after.  That  night  was  one  of  exultation  among  the 
conspirators  wherever  the  telegraph  conld  convey  the  news. 
The  easy  and  entire  destruction  of  the  Union  Navy,  the  defeat 
of  the  projected  movement  on  Bichmond,  or  the  capture  of  the 
army  if  it  should  move,  the  capture  of  W^ashington,  the  laying 
of  the  Northern  cities  under  contribution,  the  raising  of  the 
blockade,  recognition  in  Europe,  in  short,  the  complete  trinmph 
of  the  rebel  cause,  seemed  the  natural  consequence  of  that  day's 
work  and  triumph.  The  rebels  knew  of  nothing  between  them 
and  entire  success,  and  our  own  Government  had  no  means  of 
arresting  this  impending  ruin,  except  an  experimental  and  most 
diminutive  war-ahip,  in  which  experienced  naval  officers  and 
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Bcitntific  naval  conEtrnctora  had  little  or  no  conMence,  and 
even  that  had  not  reached  the  scene  of  action. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  draTra  bo  exclnsively 
to  one  feature  of  this  battle  at  Hampton  Koads,  the  fight  be- 
tween the  iron-clads,  that  the  havoc  which  the  Merrimack  made 
with  what  was  reallj  a  very  formidable  wooden  squadron,  has 
not  been  duly  considered ;  and  the  real  importance  of  the  con- 
flict will  not  appear,  until  some  facts  which  have  been  partially 
lost  sight  of  are  set  in  their  proper  light.  On  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  March  the  following  naval  force  was  stationed  at  or 
near  FortresB  Monroe  and  Newport  News: 

The  Minnesota,  50  guns ;  the  Hoanoke,  50  guns ;  the  Con- 
gress, 50  guns ;  the  St  Lawrence  sailing  Irigate,  12  guns ;  the 
Cumberland  sloop,  24  guns. 

These  vessels  were  armed  mainly  with  8-inch  and  6-inch 
guns,  while  some  had,  in  addition  to  the  broadside  battery,  a 
10-iuch  pivot-gun.  Outside  of  the  American  Navy  there  conld 
not  have  been  found  five  ships  of  similar  rate  whose  batteries 
would  compare  with  theirs.  In  tlie  early  part  of  that  disas- 
trous day  the  Congress  and  Cumberland  were  anchored  off 
Newport  News,  the  Minnesota  and  the  Itoauoke  were  some  six 
or  eight  miles  distant,  near  Fortress  Monroe,  while  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  also  near. 

At  9  A.  M.  two  steamers  were  discovered  from  the  Cumber- 
land at  anchor  in  the  James  Biver,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 
As  was  afterward  shown,  they  were  intended  to  join  those 
which  were  expected  to  come  out  that  morning  from  Norfolk. 
Ere  long,  lines  of  black  smoke,  lying  along  the  horizon  over 
Elizabeth  River,  indicated  the  approach  of  steamers  from  that 
direction.  At  12  u.  three  steamers  were  visible  from  the 
Cumberland.  They  were  standing  down  the  Elizabeth  Eiver 
and  toward  Sewall's  Point.  At  12.45  these  steamers  rounded 
Sewall's  Point,  so  as  to  he  visible  from  the  decks  of  the  Minne- 
sota, when  it  was  at  once  seen  that  one  was  the  expected  Merri- 
mack, and  that  the  other  two  were  gunboats. 

Preparations  were  instantly  made  on  all  sides  to  receive 
this  formidable  attack.  The  Minnesota  slipped  her  cable  and 
got  under  way,  and  the  Roanoke,  whose  machinery  was  dis- 
abled, was  taken  in  tow  .by  two  steam-tugs,  and  proceeded  as 
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rapidly  as  poa&ible  toward  Kewport  Neire,  ■where  the  Cumber- 
land and  CongreBs  were,  the  vessels  at  which  the  rebel  steamers 
were  aiming.  A  tng  was  also  dispatched  to  bring  np  as  speed- 
ily as  poBsible  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence.  The  channel  between 
Forti^&a  Monroe  and  it^ewport  News  mns  within  connon-ehot 
of  Sewall's  Point,  and  on  that  the  rebels  had  establighed  a 
battery  of  rifted  cannon.  This  battery  the  Minnesota,  the 
Koanoke,  and  the  St,  Lawrence,  towed  by  tugs,  had  to  pass  ia 
going  to  Newport  News,  and  they  suffered  somewhat  from  its 
fire,  as  will  hereat^r  appear.  In  order  to  present  more  clearly 
the  events  of  this  onequal  battle,  a  brief  description  will  be  at- 
tempted of  the  scene  on  board  each  separate  ship,  although  no 
narrative  can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  terrible  reality. 
The  following  facta  are  gathered  in  regard  to  the  Cumberland : 
she  was  a  sloop,  carrying  twenty-four  heavy  guns,  and  was 
nearly  the  size  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  of  some  1,700  tons 
burden.  As  soon  as  the  Merrimack,  with  her  two  consorts;  was 
discovered  coming  from  Norfolk,  at  12  it,  the  crew  were  sum- 
moned to  quarters,  the  ship  was  cleared  for  action,  and  the  guns 
on  the  main-deck  were  double  breeched.  AH  the  stem  and  sad 
preparations  for  battle  were  duly  made — the  guns  all  shotted, 
the  men  in  position,  die  magazines  opened ;  shot,  shell,  car- 
tridges, all  in  place ;  the  powder-boys  at  their  stations ;  swords, 
pistols,  boarding-pikes  in  the  racks ;  the  surgeons'  tables  gleam- 
ing with  the  instruments  which  made  brave  men  shudder  with 
the  thought  of  what  a  few  moments  would  bring. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  men  ou  the  Cumberland, 
and  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  on  the  Congress,  stood  there, 
one-third  of  them,  as  the  event  showed,  within  a  step  of  eternity. 
Never  were  brave  men  called  upon  to  make  a  more  hopeless 
battle.  It  was  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  country — the  sad 
privilege  of  dying  for  their  flag.  For  a  few  moments,  it  is  true, 
this  was  not  apparent,  Tet  there  was  a  solemnity  over  all  the 
ships'  companies  that  no  ordinary  circumstances  could  inspire, 
for  they  knew  not  what  they  were  to  meet.  They  could  not 
measure  in  any  manner  the  power  of  their  enemy,  nor  what  en- 
gines of  death  he  was  about  to  wield.  They  knew  they  had  to 
face  a  terrible  foe — more  fearful,  because  they  knew  not  with 
what  weapons  he  would  attack,  nor  what  were  his  means  of  de- 
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fence.  At  a  little  past  2  p.  m.  the  huge  mailed  frigate  had 
approached  the  Congress  ^thin  grape-shot  distance ;  and  then, 
every  man  in  his  place,  the  guns  trained  to  the  proper  eleva- 
tion, the  lanyards  in  the  gunner's  hand,  scarcely  a  sound  was 
heard  throughout  the  devoted  ship  while  they  awaited  the  at- 
tack of  their  dreaded  foe.  A  pnff  of  smoke  from  one  of  her 
bow-guns,  and  every  breath  stopped  an  instant  till  a  storm  of 
grape  swept  over  tiie  deck  and  rattled  on  her  sides.  A  long 
breath  of  relief  that  it  was  no  worse.  Keeping  on  her  course, 
she  was  passing  the'  Congress  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
distant,  heading  for  the  Cumberland,  At  that  distance  the 
Congress  delivered  her  broadside.  Her  heaviest  shot  glanced 
harmless  from  the  side  of  the  mailed  monster,  and  all  felt  that 
the  battle  was  already  decided,  and  that  nothing  remained  but 
to  surrender  or  be  destroyed  with  their  ship.  The  return  fire 
of  the  Merrimack  only  confirmed  their  worst  fears.  Her  shells 
came  crashing  through  the  sides  of  their  ship,  spreading  death 
and  min  on  every  side.  They  knew  that  success  was  hopeless, 
escape  impossible,  and  resistance  vain,  Tct  an  American  fifty- 
gun  ship  could  not  be  surrendered  thus,  and  so  the  strong-hearted 
martyrs  stood  bj  their  fl^  and  to  their  guns.  But  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  rebel  .commander  to  finish  his  work  then. 
Passing  the  Congress  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards,  he  ran  direct  for  the  Cumberland.  She,  like  her  consort 
a  sailing  ship,  lay  perfectly  helpless  so  far  as  motion  was  con- 
cerned, and  all  awaited  with  silent  dread  the  approach  of  the 
rebel  Irigate,  double  her  own  size.  With  a  desperate  hope  that 
she  might  not  prove  invulnerable,  they  opened  upon  her  when 
at  short  range  with  their  heaviest  guns.  Breathlessly  officers 
and  men  watched  the  effect  of  their  shot,  and,  as  they  glanced 
away  from  her  sloping  sides,  or  fell  smitten  back  into  the  water, 
they  turned  on  each  other  looks  of  mingled  wonder  and  hope- 


Still  no  one  bought  of  surrender  to  that  rebel  flag.  The 
fire  of  the  Cumberland  was  received  silently  by  the  Merrimack 
as  if  with  contempt,  and  she  came  straight  on,  and  in  a  moment 
more  her  iron  prow  smashed  through  the  sides  of  the  Cumber- 
land as  easily  it  seemed,  as  an  ^g-sbell  could  be  crushed  in  the 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sheU  frvm  every  gun  which  could 
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bear  crashed  through  her  timbers  and  exploded  tipoD  her  decks, 
piling  splinters,  gun-carriages,  gone,  and  men  in  one  confused 
wreck.  The  slanghter  was  sickeoing.  As  if  satisfied  that  her 
work  was  done,  the  Merrimack  hauled  off  and  steered  for  the 
Congress,  The  scene  on  the  Cumberland  was  an  awful  one. 
The  dead  and  wounded  strewed  her  decks  and  crowded  the 
cockpit ;  while  the  roar  of  the  water,  as  it  mshed  through  her 
Mattered  side,  and  the  rapid  settling  of  the  ship,  told  that  she 
would  float  but  a  few  miuatea  longer.  But  the  guns  were 
loaded  once  more,  and  when  the  water  had  alread;^  Teached  the 
gun-deck,  the  guns  just  above  the  water,  the  brave  remainder 
of  the  crew  fired  a  last  broadside,  and  as  the  ship  settled  to  the 
water's  edge  leaped  into  the  waves.  She  heeled  heavily  to  port 
and  went  down,  and  when  she  touched  bottom  her  flag  was  still 
flying  above  the  water,  but  it  was  over  the  grave  of  more  than 
one  hundred  men.  There  was  time  for  the  wounded  in  the 
cockpit  who  were  able  to  walk  to  go  on  deck ;  but  the  berth- 
deck  and  sick-bay  were  fiill  of  poor  fellows  so  mangled  by  sheila 
and  splinters  that  they  could  not  be  moved,  and  they  went 
down  with  the  ship. 

So  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  Cumberland  was  seen  from  the 
Congress,  the  jib  and  topsails  were  set,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
tug  the  frigate  was  run  ashore  under  a  heavy  fire  from  tho 
smaller  steamers  which  were  enabled  to  fire  with  great  pre- 
cision at  60  lai^  and  stationary  a  mark.  Their  guns  were 
rifles,  and,  as  nearly  eveiy  shell  reached  its  object,  the  vessel 
was  rapidly  cut  np,  and  the  men  were  swept  away  from  their 
guns  with  a  fearful  slanghter.  The  Merrimack  then  took  a  po- 
sition astern,  about  one  hundred  and  flfty  yards,  and  raked  the 
helpless  frigate  fore  and  aft  with  shells  which  crushed  through 
her  flides  and  exploded  on  her  decks,  setting  her  on  fire  in  sev- 
eral places. 

The  two  steamers  from  the  James  now  joined  in  the  fight, 
and  soon  the  Congress  had  not  a  single  broadside  gun  which 
conld  be  used,  and.  in  a  few  minutes  more  one  of  her  stem-guns 
was  dismounted,  and  the  muzzle  of  the  other  was  knocked  ofif. 
The  ship  was  now  perfectly  defenceless,  her  commander  was 
killed,  and,  as  all  fiirther  resistance  was  impossible,  the  fl(^  of 
the  frigate  was  struck — not  disgraced,  but  borne  down  by  an 
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overwhelming  Boperioritj  of  force.  A  tug  from  the  enemy 
came  alongside,  and  the  commander  prdered  the  crew  out  of 
the  OoDgress  as  he  intended  to  bum  the  ship.  This  tag  was 
driven  oiT  by  the  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  troops  on  shore, 
when  the  Merrimacli  again  opened  fire,  and  threw  several  shells 
into  the  burning  frigate,  thongh  a  white  flag  was  flying  at  the 
peak.  The  ship  had  been  Get  on  fire  in  several  placts  by  hot 
shot  from  the  Merrimack,  and  as  no  hopes  were  entertained  of 
saving  her,  and  as  their  enemy  had  hauled  off  to  engage  the 
Minnesota,  the  boats  were  manned,  and  the  wounded  and  crew 
were  removed.  The  fire  soon  after  reached  the  magazine,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  mangled  and  bloody  ship  were  scattered 
over  the  waves.  Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours,  the 
rebel  iron-clad  had  destroyed  a  heavy  frigate  and  a  large  sloop, 
mounting  together  seventy-four  guns,  and  had  slangbtered  in 
battle  and  drowned  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  crews,  a  de- 
struction scarcely  matched  elsewhere  in  naval  war,  and  settling 
forever  the  question  whether  wooden  vessels  could  contend  ane- 
cessfully  with  an  armored  ship. 

But  the  work  ofthisnew  terror  ofthe  sea  was  not  yet  finished. 
Leaving  the  sunken  sloop  with  the  remnant  of  her  crew  strag- 
gling in  the  water,  and  the  burning  frigate  and  her  men  t^ 
their  fate,  the  Merrimack  headed  once  more  for  the  Minnesota, 
accompanied  hy  the  Jamestown  and  Patrick  Henry.  The 
Minnesota  was  at  this  time  hard  aground,  and  incapable  of 
changing  her  position  to  meet  or  avoid,  an  attack.  Fortunately, 
the  shallow  water  prevented  the  iron-clad  from  approaching  the 
Minnesota  nearer  than  a  mile,  and  this  alone  prevented  her  in- 
stant destruction.  She  did  not  fire  with  accuracy,  and  only  a 
single  shot  from  her  battery  at  that  time  struck  the  Minnesota, 
and  that  passed  through  her  bow.  Much  greater  damage,  how- 
ever, was  done  by  the  small  rebel  steamers  which  were  armed- 
with  rifled  guns.  As  the  frigate  was  agronnd,  they  could  choose 
both  position  and  distance.  Their  fire  for  a  time  was  very  de- 
structive ;  but  the  one  heavy  gon  which  the  Minnesota  could 
bring  to  bear  flnaly  drove  them  off.  The  10-ineh  pivot-gon  of 
the  frigate  was  nsed  against  the  Merrimack,  but  officers  and 
men  were  not  merely  mortified  to  see  the  shot  fall  harmlessly 
from  hor  sides,  but  they  were  convinced  that  their  own  noble 
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Bhip  \Fas  as  helpless  before  eqcIi  an  enemy  as  the  CumberlaQd 
and  Congress  had  been.  It  was  evident  that  the  moment  the 
Merrimack  could  reach  them  their  Mgate  would  be  destroyed. 
After  a  three  hoars'  trial,  the  Minnesota  keeping  the  small 
steamers  at  a  distance  with  her  one  large  gun,  and  the  Merri- 
mack vainly  endeavoring  to  reach  her,  the  rebel  steamers 
hauled  off  at  7  p.  u.,  and  all  three  steamed  toward  Norfolk. 

Thus  was  closed  up  an  era  of  naval  war — an  era  which 
had  been  made  memorable  by  the  great  sea-fights  of  more 
than  a  hundred  jeare,  and  in  which  the  great  navies  of  modern 
Europe  had  been  created.  In  a  single  day  the  foundations  of 
the  great  maritime  powers  had  been  shaken,  the  nations  stood 
in  new  relations  to  each  other,  and  wooden  navies,  except  for 
certain  specific  purposes,  were  to  pass  away  among  the  rubbish 
of  the  past  as  the  bow  and  the  catapult  and  the  mailed  warrior 
vanished  at  the  introduction  of  fire-arms.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  a  revolution  in  war  whose  ultimate  resulte  cannot  even  now 
be  calculated. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  nothing  lay  between  tbem 
that  night  and  the  ruin  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  establishment 
of  a  slave  empire  that  would  control  the  continent  So  far  as 
human  wisdom  could  see,  there  was  even  in  the  view  of  the 
most  sanguine  friends  of  the  Union  nothing  to  prevent  the  tri- 
imiph  of  treason  but  an  untried  experiment,  whose  issue  none 
could  tell.  There  was,  however,  one  other  obstacle  to  their  suc- 
cess not  then  duly  considered,  and  that  was,  the  decision  of  GJod. 
God  was  against  the  rebels,  and  He  had  decided  that  slavery 
and  the  rebellion  ^ould  go  down  together.  He  had  provided 
an  instrument  for  their  ruin  at  which,  could  the  flushed  and 
confident  traitors  have  seen  it  that  night,  they  would  only  have 
laughed.  They  little  thought  that,  in  two  hours  from  the  time 
when  they  left  Hampton  Boads  so  exultingly,  an  avenger  would 
be  there  that  would  spoil  the  spoiler,  and  bring  all  their  expec- 
tations to  nothing. 

At  9  p.  M,  the  now  famous  little  Monitor  arrived  from  New 
York,  and  about  2  o'clock  the  next  morning  anchored  alongside 
the  Minnesota.  It  certainly  was  a  great  relief  to  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  tngate  to  know  that  an  iron-clad  of  any  kind 
was  ready  to  help ;  but  after  having  seen  how  formidable  the 
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rebel  frigate  wae,  invulnerable  herself,  but  armed  with  a  power 
of  deetruction  really  terrific,  they  could  not  have  been  very  con- 
fident of  tlieir  safety. 

The  Sabbath  morning  came  clear  and  bright,  and  all  on 
land  and  water  wae  bo  calm  and  peaceful  that  it  seemed  like  a 
preparation  for  the  funeral  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  brave 
men  who  had  just  given  up  their  lives  in  a  vain  defence  of  their 
flag,  and  in  a  contest  perfectly  hopeless  from  the  beginning. 
The  flag  of  the  Cumberland  was  waving  yet  just  above  the 
water,  sadly  marking  the  spot  where  the  shattered  wreck  and 
the  dead  were  lying,  and  here  and  there  the  sea-birds  were  hov- 
ering over  a  floating  corpse,  or  where  some  one  had  drifted  to 
the  beach.  The  remainder  of  the  crews  of  the  lost  ships  were 
gathered  in  sad  groups  at  Newport  News.  The  straightened, 
motionless  forms  among  the  wounded  showed  that  some  of  the 
wonnded'had  died  during  the  night,  and  the  men  of  the  Cnm- 
berland  mieeed  the  attention  and  consolations  of  their  chaplain, 
for  he  had  gone  do^vn  with  the  ship.  All  was  gloom  on  the 
ships  and  on  shore.  Sorrow  for  the  past  and  dread  of  the  fu- 
ture had  laid  a  cloud  on  every  brow  and  a  weight  on  every 
heart.  The  Minnesota,  badly  cut  up  already,  was  stUl  hard 
aground,  immovable ;  the  Koanoke  was  unmanageable  from  the 
breaiing  of  her  machinery ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  sailing 
vessel :  and  it  was  evident  that  notliing  but  the  Monitor  lay  be- 
tween them  all  and  destruction,  and  certainly  the  queer-looking, 
diminntive  thing  appeared  to  be  a  moat  ineflectual  shield.  The 
old  sailors  looked  at  her  with  curiosity,  but  they  shook  their 
heads.  It  was  evident  that  they  considered  the  ease  a  hopeless 
one.  The  Merrimack  was  not  tardy  in  beginning  her  morning 
work.  At  6  A,  M.  she  ^ain  appeared  coming  down  from 
Craney  Island.  The  drums  beat  to  quarters,  on  board  the  Min- 
nesota, breaking  the  morning  stillnesa  with  less  of  hope  than 
that  call  ever  occasioned  before  on  the  deck  of  an  American 
ship.  It  sounded  in  all  ears  more  like  a  funeral  knell  than  a 
summons  to  triumphant  battle.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the 
rebel  iron-clad  passed  the  frigate  and  the  Monitor,  and  headed 
for  Fortress  Monroe,  keeping  out  of  range.  The  retreat  was 
beat  on  board  the  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
crew  their  breakfast,  that  they  might  be  better  prepared  for  the 
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battle.  After  steaming  down  near  the  Eip  Raps,  the  Merri- 
mack turned  into  the  channel  by  which  the  Minnesota  had 
come  Qp,  and  was  once  more  rapidly  approaching.  'Again  the 
frigate's  crew  were  hmried  to  their  quarters.  ■  "When  within  the 
diBtance  of  a  mile  the  Minnesota  opened  upon  her  with  her 
stem-guns,  and  at  the  same  time  signalled  the  Monitor  to  at- 
tack her.  The  confidence  which  lieutenant  Worden  felt  in  the 
Ericsson  battery  was  then  immediately  shown.  He  placed  the 
Monitor  e-xactly  between  the  Minnesota  and  her  enemy,  cover- 
ing her  BO  far  as  such  a  diminutive  craft  could  do,  and  steered 
directly  for  the  rebel  frigate. 

The  Merrimack  slowed  her  engines,  and  paused  as  if  to  sur- 
vey her  nondescript  adversary,  and  ascertain  if  possible  its  char- 
acter. She  was  evidently  startled  by  the  audacity  as  well  as 
the  strange  appearance  of  this  new  Yankee  creation.  There  was 
no  means  of  measuring  its  power,  or  of  knowing  what  weapons 
of  destruction  it  carried.  Evidently,  however,  those  on  board 
of  it  had  something  at  their  disposal  in  which  they  trusted,  for 
it  came  right  on  as  if  there  was  no  thought  of  danger.  Some 
uneasy  glances  were  exchanged  among  the  older  officers,  but 
with  most  on  board  the  iron-clad,  the  insignificant-looking 
thing  was  a  subject  of  merriment.  Something,  however,  moat 
be  speedily  done,  for  it  was  seen  that  in  a  T£ry  few  minutes 
it  would  be  directly  alongside  their  frigate. 

The  Merrimack  trained  her  forward  guns  upon  what  seemed 
more  like  a  large  buoy  floating  toward  her  than  a  man-of-war, 
but  her  gunners  had  not  now  a  frigate's  broadside  to  aim  at 
Almost  nothing  rose  above  the  water  but  the  turret,  presenting 
to  her  fire  a  cro^-section  of  not  more  than  twenty  feet  by  nine 
feet,  and  from  that  a  ball  was  certain  to  glance  unless  striking 
exactly  in  the  centre.  It  was  not  surprising  that  she  missed 
the  mark,  and  the  Monitor  still  went  on  untouched.  Her  an- 
swering gun  was  an  admonition  indeed.  The  solid  11-inch 
shot  smote  the  hnge  frigate  with  a  blow  that  made  her  shudder 
through  every  timber.  Startled  and  maddened,  tlie  rebels  de- 
livered a  full  broadside.  Most  of  the  shot  went  over  the  sub- 
merged little  battery,  but  some  struck  the  turret  and  fell  back 
or  glanced  off  as  harmlessly  as,  says  an  eye-witness,  "pebblea 
thrown  from  the  hand  of  a  child."    It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
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rebels  to  be  astoDiBbed.  In  vexation  of  spirit  at  the  unexpected 
rebuff,  they  fired  still  more  rapidly  broadside  after,  broadgide, 
pausing  till  the  smoke  cleared  off  to  see  whether  their  little 
enemy  had  not  gone  to  the  bottom ;  but  ever  finding  her  still 
afioat,  unharmed  and  active  as  ever,  bending  and  starting  with 
her  immense  shot  the  frigate's  armor,  and  shaking  her  huge 
frame  in  a  manner  that  they  knew  must  in  due  time  be  fatal  to 
their  ship.  The  excitement  was  scarcely  less  on  board  of  our 
own  ships  and  on  the  shore.  The  combat  seemed  so  unequal 
when  the  great  fiHgate  was  compared  with  her  little  adversary, 
and  the  Merrimack  had  shown  the  day  before  such  power  both 
of  resistance  and  attack,  that  every  movement  was  watched 
with  breathless  interest,  for  they  knew  if  the  Monitor  was  de- 
stroyed or  beaten  all  was  lost.  No  wonder  that  the  captain  of 
the  Minnesota  wrote  in  his  official  report  that  lie  was  aston- 
ished to  see  Lieutenant  Worden  lay  tlie  Monitor  right  alongside 
the  Merrimack.  It  seemed  not  boldness,  but  recklessness.  It 
appeared  impossible  that  she  should  not  be  destroyed  at  a  blow, 
scattered  into  fragments  by  a  broadside,  or  run  down  and  sunk 
by  the  rebel  nun. 

Among  the  deeply  interested  spectators  of  the  fight  were 
Captain  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  A.  Wise,  afterward  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bu- 
reau. They  had  gone  down  from  Washington  in  a  tug  with 
ammunition  for  the  Monitor,  and  they  went  out  to  view  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  on  which  the  war  at  that  moment  hinged, 
and  in  which  the  reputation  of  the  Department  was  so  deeply 
involved.  When  they  landed,  after  the  fight,  the  attention  of 
Captain  Fox  watf  drawn,  providentially  the  Christian  thinks,  to 
the  15-inch  gun  lying  there,  which  circumstance  led  to  discus- 
sion and  finally  to  the  adoption  of  that  formidable  weapon  in 
the  armament  of  the  Monitors. 

After  some  time  spent  in  close-range  %hting,  the  Merrimack 
firing  broadsides  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  Monitor  remaining 
still  uninjured,  both  vessels  began  to  manoeuvre  to  obtain  if  pos- 
sible some  advantage.  Like  two  trained  pugilists,  they  watched 
each  other's  motions,  prepared  alike  to  strike  or  ward  off  a  blow. 
Now  the  Monitor  was  seen  to  dash  straight  at  the  frigate  as  if  to 
send  a  shot  through  a  port,  since  she  could  not  penetrate  her  ar- 
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'  mot ;  and  then  shooting  past,  ■would  aim  a  blow  at  her  stern,  and 
then  the  two  wonld  close  broadside  to  broadside  as  if  in  a  death- 
wrestle.  All  effort  on  both  sides  seemed  in  vain.  The  little 
battery  was  not  harmed ;  andj  though  the  armor  of  the  Merri- 
mack appeared  bent  and  loosened,  her  fighting  power  appeared 
to  be  undiminiBhed.  Finding  that  &he  conld  make  no  impres- 
sion, she  suddenly  turned  and  headed  for  the  Minnesota,  hoping 
to  crush  her  before  the  Monitor  could  interfere.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  she  passed  up,  she  had  struck  the  frigate  with  a 
heavy  shot  jnet  above  the  water-line ;  and  she  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  if  she  could  first  give  her  a  broadside  of  shells, 
and  then  strike  her  with  her  beak,  she  wonld  be  destroyed.  As 
she  came  within  point-blank  range,  the  Minnesota  gave  her  a 
full  broadside,  including  the  10-inch  pivot-gun — a  broadside, 
says  Captain  Van  Brunt,  "  which  would  have  blown  ont  of  the 
water  any  timber-built  ship  in  the  world."  But  it  produced  no 
effect  upon  the  Merrimack.  She  returned  the  fire  with  her 
rified  bow-gun,  with  a  shell  that  spread  havoc  through  the  ship, 
tearing  four  rooms  into  one,  and  exploding  two  chaiges  of  pow- 
der that  set  the  ship  on  fire.  Her  second  shell  blew  up  the 
tug-boat  Dragon,  lying  alongside,  causing  for  a  few  minutes 
consternation  aboard  the  fi-igate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Monitor  had  not  been  idle ;  and  by  the 
time  the  rebel  Irigate  had  fired  her  third  shell,  the  little  craft 
was  down  upon  her,  and  threw  herself  between  the  two,  com- 
pelling the  Merrimack  to  change  her  position.  The  Minnesota 
had  concentrated  a  fire  upon  her  fh>m  the  gun-deck,  the  spar- 
deck,  and  forecastle  pivot-gnns,  bnt  the  shot  all  glanced  off  harm- 
less from  her  eloping  sides.  After  the  Monitor  came  between, 
the  Merrimack,  in  changing  her  position,  grounded.  While  in 
this  position,  the  Minnesota  again  attacked  her  with  every  gnn 
she  could  bring  to  bear,  but  with  no  more  effect  than  before. 

Wlien  the  Merrimack  again  floated  clear,  she  steamed  down 
the  bay  pursued  by  the  Monitor,  the  iron  stripling  chasing  the 
iron  giant.  It  seemed  as  if  the  officers  of  the  rebel  craft  felt 
that  this  was  beyond  endnrance,  for  the  Merrimack  suddenly 
turned  and  ran  toR  speed  into  the  Monitor,  as  if  determined  to 
cmsh  her  or  force  her  under.  She  struck  a  glancing  blow,  and 
the  little  battery  glided  ont  from  beneath  her,  and  then  fired 
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wliile  the  Teseels  were  almost  in  contact.  The  shot  seemed  to 
cmsh  in  her  armor,  but  exactly  the  extent  of  damage  done  was 
never  known.  At  this  aliort  range  the  frigate  once  more  con- 
centrated her  fire  apon  the  Monitor's  turret  with  a  fury  that 
indicated  a  last,  desperate  effort.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  De- 
termined not  to  be  defeated,  the  rebels  started  once  more  for 
the  Minnesota,  the  Monitor  having  hauled  off  a  little,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  coo]  her  guns.  The  situation  of  the  noble  frigate  was 
for  a  few  moments  more  perilous  than  ever.  She  was  immov- 
ably aground,  and  the  Merrimack  and  her  two  consoi-ts  could 
choose  both  distance  and  position ;  officers  and  crew  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  but  still  these  noble  men  determined  that  they 
would  never  give  up  tlieir  ship,  terribly  crippled  though  she 
was,  and  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  and  every  preparation  was 
made  to  destroy  her  if  the  last  extremity  should  come.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  rebel  ships  all  changed  their  course  once 
more,  and  headed  for  Norfolk,  the  Merrimack  appearing  to  be 
in  some  manner  disabled  or  severely  injured.  The  rebels  have 
since  declared  that,  in  attempting  to  sink  the  Monitor,  her  iron 
prow  was  broken,  and  she  sprung  a  leak,  so  as  to  compel  her  to 
put  back  into  Norfolk.  As  she  never  ventured  out  again,  ex- 
cept to  be  blown  up,  the  more  rational  conclusion  is  that  lier 
armor  and  frame  were  so  much  shaken  by  the  heavy  shot  de- 
livered, many  of  them  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards,  that 
she  was  deemed  not  seaworthy,  and  was  consequently  de- 
stroyed. 

Had  the  rebel  authorities  believed  her  capable  of  meeting 
the  Monitor  again,  she  certainly  would  not  have  been  destroyed. 
The  last  shell  fired  by  the  rebel  frigate  exploded  eaactly  oppo- 
site the  eyehole  in  the  pilot-bouse,  where  Lieutenant  AVorden 
was  at  the  moment  looking  out.  His  eyes  were  severely  in- 
jured, his  face  filled  with  powder,  and  there  was  also  a  slight 
concussion  of  the  brain.  The  moment  this  brave  officer  recov- 
ered his  coQScioosness,  his  first  question  was,  "  Have  we  saved 
the  Minnesota)"  When  told  she  was  safe,  he  answered,  "I 
am  satisfied."  He  was  taken  at  once  to  Washington,  and  an 
incident  connected  with  him  there,  illustrates  the  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  A  cabinet  meeting  was  being  held,  when 
it  was  told  the  President  that  the  wounded  commander  of  the 
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Monitor  was  in  the  city.  He  instantly  rose,  took  his  hat,  say- 
ing; "Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  1  must  see  ih\&  feUow;"  went 
immediately  to  his  room,  "Worden  was  on  the  sofa,  bis  eyes 
bandaged,  bis  face  swollen  and  bloody.  The  President  was 
annotmced,  and  he  took  bis  band  in  silence.  "Hr.  Freeident," 
said  the  wounded  officer, "  you  do  me  great  honor  by  this  visit." 
"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
"  I  am  the  one  who  is  honored  iu  this  interview." 

Thus  ended  what  waa,  at  the  time  it  was  fought,  undoubt> 
edly  the  moat  remarkable  naval  action  of  modem  times,  per- 
haps of  any  time,  if  regarded  in  connection  with  all  its  impor- 
tant consequences.  Considered  as  a  battle  between  an  iron-clad 
and  wooden  vessels  the  result  was,  one  &igate  and  one  sloop-of- 
war  and  one  steam-tng  destroyed  ;  two  himdred  and  fifty  men 
slaughtered  in  the  fight  or  drowned ;  another  of  our  finest  frig- 
ates nearly  dismantled,  with  not  one-fourth  of  her  battery  in  a 
condition  to  be  used  when  she  reached  Fortress  Monroe ;  another 
fiigate  still,  injured,  and  the  iron-clad  apparently  unharmed. 

As  between  wooden  ships  contending  with  a  broadside  iron- 
clad frigate,  and  a  Monitor  fighting  the  same  frigate  for  nearly 
twice  the  time,  the  accoont  stood  thus :  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  destruction  of  ships  as  just  stated ;  while  the  iron-clad  frig- 
ate was  completely  victorious,  and  herself  uninjured,  when  fight- 
ing the  wooden  vessels.  But  in  her  four  houra*  fight  with  the 
same  iron-clad,  not  a  man  was  killed  on  board  the  Monitor,  she 
herself  was  unharmed,  and  the  broadside  iron-clad  was  defeated, 
driven  off,  and  so  far  injured,  that  soon  after  the  rebels  de- 
stroyed her.  It  would  be  impossible  probably  to  set  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Monitor  battery  in  a  clearer  light  than  this  by 
any  other  experiment,  and  yet  the  public  was  slow  to  perceive 
all  the  inevitable  results  which  that  experiment  involved,  espe- 
cially as  the  Monitors  which  were  tried  at  Charleston  did  not 
perform  impoaaihle  things,  and  only  endured  with  trifling  in- 
jury a  fire  which  would  have  sunk  any  other  vessels  in  America 
or  Europe. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  great  wooden  navies  of 
the  world  were  useless  in  contending  with  iron-clads.  It  was 
evident  tliat  such  a  frigate  as  the  Merrimack  could  easily  de- 
stroy a  whole  squadron  of  wooden  first-rates  diould  they  dare 
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to  meet  her,  and  that  no  fleet  of  such,  however  powerful,  conld 
blockade  a  port,  or  occupy  a  harbor,  against  one  such  mail-clad 
frigate.  Thia  of  itself  was  an  amazing  revolution  in  naval  war, 
and  in  the  relative  power  of  nations..  The  supremacy  of  the 
great  naval  powers  was  stricken  down,  for  a  small  nation  that 
conld  obtain  one  first-class  iron-clad  conld  protect  itself  against 
the  wooden  navies  of  the  most  powerful.  But  there  was  anoth- 
er fact  whose  significance  at  first  was  not  so  clearly  seen.  A 
broadside  iron-clad  Irigate  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  as  formi- 
dable as  any  other  broadside  vessel  then  afloat,  was  beaten  and 
seriously  injured  in  a  battle  with  a  Monitor  of  scarcely  one-fourth 
her  size  and  mounting  only  two  guns.  The  country  was  some- 
what slow  in  drawing  the  proper  inference  from  this.  Kor 
conld  it  well  be  otherwise.  Few  understood  the  essential  and 
distinctive  principles  of  the  invention  of  Ericsson.  Some  leading 
men  in  Congress  unfortunately  felt  called  upon  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Navy  Department,  and  selected  the  Monitors,  as, 
in  their  opinion,  the  most  vulnerable  point.  Some  leading 
papers  united  with  them  in  the  assault,  and  the  public  mind 
was  for  a  time  confused  and  misled.  The  truth  was,  as  events 
have  subsequently  shown,  that  the  fight  at  Hampton  Heads  de- 
cided the  case  as  completely  against  broadside  iron^^lads,  as  it 
did  against  wooden  ships.  Xot  only  the  wooden  navies  of  Eu- 
rope, hut  also  their  iron-clads,  sucli  as  they  were  then,  were  vir^ 
tually  set  aside  as  things  of  the  past.  Before  our  war  was  over, 
it  would  have  been  as  uselees  to  have  sent  the  finest  broadside 
armored  vessel  of  Europe  to  attack  our  best  Monitors  as  to  have 
ordered  a  wooden  vessel  on  the  same  errand.  One  would  have 
been  destroyed  as  quickly  as  the  other. 

When  the  Monadnoct  made  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  in 
safety,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  Miantonomoh  reached 
a  European  harbor,  having  met  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic ;  when  it  was  seen  that  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the 
size  of  the  gun  which  a  Monitor  ship  can  carry ;  that  those  al- 
ready built  could  mount  and  work  20-inch  cannon,  while  even 
16-inch  gnna  could  not  be  carried  by  any  broadside  ahip  then 
known,  it  was  then  perceived  that  what  was  really  settled  at 
Hampton  Koads  was  this :  that  the  navies  of  the  world,  both 
wooden  and  iron-clad,  must  be  laid  aside,  and  the  nations  must 
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begin  anew.  The  time  has  already  gone  by  when  Europe  will 
expend  millions  in  constmcting  BQch  iron-clads  as  ehe  has  built 
already.  Home  gueBtions  of  the  greatest  importance  were  also 
decid^l  there.  It  was  settled  that  the  rebels  could  not  create  a 
navy  which  we  could  not  deetroy.  They  had  formed  all  their 
plans  npon  the  idea  of  the  broadside  vessel  with  sloping  ar- 
mored sides,  and  even  had  they  desired,  they  conld  not  change 
them  in  season  to  meet  the  fleet  of  Monitors  which  were  ready 
so  soon.  But  they  had  confidence  in  their  method  of  constmc- 
tion,  and  made  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Monitor  ship 
conld  carry  safely  a  much  heavier  gun  than  those  used  against 
the  Merrimack.  Owing  to  this  mistake,  when  the  Atlanta  was 
ready  they  did  not  hesitate  to  send  her  against  two  Monitors, 
when  her  ease  was  settled  by  the  first  15-incb  shot  which  struck 
her.  The  fate  of  the  whole  rebel  navy  was  sealed  at  Hampton 
Roads.  The  fight  with  the  Merrimack  rendered  it  possible  to 
undertake  the  expedition  to  Kichmond  by  the  peninsula ;  and 
when  McClellan's  army  was  once  near  Bichmond,  its  destruction, 
woald  have  been  certain  if  tlie  rebels  conld  have  commanded 
James  Eiver  and  the  adjacent  waters ;  and  although  the  Merri- 
mack continued  at  Norfolk  until  near  the  middle  of  May,  and 
though  the  rebels  well  knew  the  vital  importance  of  holding 
Jam^  Kiver,  they  did  not  venture  to  encounter  the  Monitor 
Again. 

There  were  many  critical  points  in  the  progress  of  the  war 
which  seemed  so  cleariy  marked  by  the  special  interposition  of 
God  as  to  impress  the  popular  mind,  and  one  of  the  important 
results  of  the  rebellion  was  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  God,  as 
King  of  nations,  watches  over  and  directs  their  affairs,  and  con- 
trols even  the  is.sue  of  battle.  The  Christian  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  eye  of  God  followed  the  little  Monitor  during  the  peril- 
ous passage  from  New  Tork ;  that  He  preserved  her  for  the 
purpose  He  had  in  view;  and  we  can  see  now  that,  if  the  Mei^ 
rimack  had  not  been  permitted  to  destroy  the  Congress  and 
Cumberland,  one  important  part  of  the  problem  would  have 
remained  unsettled,  and  the  battle  of  the  iron-clads  only  would 
have  produced  far  less  impression  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  was  that  which  was  needed  to  produce  the  effect.  That 
startled  Europe,  and  settled  the  question  of  intervention. 
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Although  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  in 
August,  1861,  had  Becured  the  principal  entrance  to  the  sounds 
of  North  Carolina,  the  rebels  had  still  the  means  of  annoying 
our  coastwise  commerce  by  sending  out  through  the  lesser  in- 
lets, small  craft,  armed  often  with  only  a  single  gun,  by  which 
they  seized  some  vessels  that  were  passing  near  the  shore. 
They  had  quite  a  fleet  of  light-draught  steamers,  many  of  which 
were  swift,  and  armed  with  rifled  guns,  with  which  they  not 
only  commanded  the  sounds,  but  were  ako  ready  for  any  little 
piratical  expedition  that  promised  either  plunder  or  damage  to 
the  Union  cause. 

Besides,  these  interior  waters  offered  at  several  points  facili- 
ties for  constmcting  vessels  for  the  rebel  navy,  and  it  was 
known  that  some  formidable  iron-clads  were  under  way.  It 
became,  therefore,  important  for  the  Government,  not  only  to 
clear  these  sounds  and  their  tributary  waters  of  enemies,  but  to 
hold  possession  of  them  by  a  suitable  force  of  our  own.  Early 
in  January  a  joint  expedition  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was 
fitted  out  for  operation  against  the  rebel  works  and  steamers  in 
these  inner  waters  of  North  Carolina.  About  seventeen  thou- 
sand troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral A.  E.  Burnside,  while  the  naval  force  was  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Flag-Offlcer  L.  M.  Gkildsborongh.  The  following  table 
shows  the  character  of  the  naval  squadron  that  was  prepared 
for  this  service.  They  were  all  vessels  of  light  draught,  because 
there  is  not,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  more  than 
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seven  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  the  channel-way  of  the  bnlk- 
head,  and  this  passage  is  also  narrow  and  tortuoue.  In  order, 
however,  that  these  email  vessels  might  successfnllj  contend 
with  the  fort3  and  rebel  gunboats,  thej  were  armed  with  guns 
of  heavy  calibre : 


HUBMOtVMwU- 

8ta»  uid  Stripes'ucut.  Com'g  Reod  Werden. 

i  S-in.  of  60  cwt :  I  20-pdr.  PairoH. 

Lieut.  Com'g  Murray 

cwt;  3  82-pdrB.  of  33c9rt.;  1  IS- 
pdr.  rifled  Dahlgreu. 

1  frin.  of—  c"L ;  1  80-pdr.  rifled. 

Lieut.  Com'g  Jeffers 

18-lD.ofe3cwLi  1  S»-pdr.  rifled;  1 
IS-pdr.  rifled;  1  12-pdr.  smooth 
bore. 

1  e-io.  of  —  cwL ;   I  32.pdr.  of  07 

DeUwire 

UeutCom'gQaMkenbuah. 

crt ;  I  12-pdr.  rifled. 

Ueut.  Com'g  Chaplin 

3  9-iii.  of—  cwt. ;  1  10l>.pdr.  rifled. 

HuDclibKck  .... 

A.  V.  Lt  Com'g  Colhoun  . . 

Act'g  HMler  Hayea 

3  8-rD.or— cwL 

Whitehead 

Act'g  HiBter  French 

l»-iiLof  — cwt. 

Act'g  yaater  Welto 

1  3(kpdr.  rifled ;  1  12-pdr.  rifled. 

ShawAhpGn 

AcCgUaBtcr  Woodward... 

2  20.pdrs.  rifled. 

Lockwood 

Act'g  Master  Graveg 

1  80-pdr.  rifled;  i  12-pdr.  rifled;  I 
I2^Kir.  smooth  bore. 

PiiWium    

Acl'g  Halter  Holchkiss. . . . 

I  20.pdc.  rifled. 

Brincket 

Act'g  Master  Giddings 

Act'g  Master's  Hate  Boomer 

1  30-pdr.  rifled. 

Granito 

1  82-pdr.  of  BT  c<rL 

These  armaments,  as  is  seen,  are  very  heavy  for  vessels 
drawing  only  eight  teet  of  water,  several  of  them  CMrying 
9-iuch  gnns,  larger  than  the  68-ponDder,  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  onr  war,  was  the  heaviest  broadside  gtm  in  the  English  Navy. 
Some  of  these  light  steamers  carried  a  lOO-pounder  rifle,  and 
several  bad  80-potmder  rifles  on  board.  This  armament  for 
such  small  craft  marked  one  of  the  many  changes  which  were 
80  rapidly  made  in  naval  ww.  If  only  the  size  and  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  of  this  squadron  were  stated,  no  indication  would 
be  given  of  its  actual  force.  Few  would  be  led  even  to  suspect 
that  it  could  make  a  successful  attack  upon  a  heavily-armed 
fort. 

In  addition  to  the  armed  vessels  belonging  to  the  Navy,  and 
the  coal  schooners,  a  large  number  of  army  transports  belonged 
to  the  expedition ;  and  the  whole  number  of  the  various  kinds 
of  craft  finally  assembled  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  was  stated  in  the 
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accounts  of  the  day  at  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This  hetero- 
geneous squadrOD  of  Navy  steamers,  tuga,  sailing  vesseb,  and 
steam  transports,  was  sent  on  a  winter  voyage  to  one  of  the 
stormiest  and  most  dangerous  points  upon  our  coast.  It 
reached  Hatteras  Inlet  at  the  commencement  of  a  furious 
northeaster,  during  which  great  damage  was  done,  and  the 
whole  squadron  was  in  imminent  peril.  Outside  of  the  bar 
there  was  no  safe  anchorage  in  such  a  gale,  and  an  attempt  to 
enter  the  narrow,  shallow,  crooked  channel  of  the  inlet  would 
only  have  invited  destruction. 

Some  of  the  disasters,  occasioned  by  the  several  storms 
which  the  expedition  encountered,  are  worthy  of  record,  as 
showing  the  perilous  nature  of  the  service.  One  of  the  craft 
which,  in  derision,  were  named  "floating  batteries" — ^latge 
baiges  or  canal  boats,  loaded  with  hay,  oats,  and  other  stores — 
pitched  and  sheered  so  much  in  the  heavy  sea  that  she  could 
not  be  towed,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  rescue  her  crew 
before  she  should  go  down.  The  boat  which  took  these  off 
was  swamped  under  the  guards  of  the  steamer,  and  all  on 
board  were  pitched  into  the  sea,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
were  saved.  The  tow-line  was  then  cut,  and  the  Grapeshot 
loft  to  her  fate.  She  went  ashore  some  fourteen  miles  above 
Hatteras,  and  her  cargo  of  hay  and  oats  served  to  keep  alive 
some  horses  which  got  ashore  there  from  the  wreck  of  the  Poca- 
hontas. 

For  some  reason  the  "War  Department  was  not  always  as 
fortunate  in  procuring  vesseb  as  the  Navy  Department.  It 
was  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  ships  or  steamers  suited  to 
the  service  required,  and  too  many  were  quite  willing  to  deceive 
the  Government  and  to  take  advantage  of  its  necessities.  The 
embarrassments  and  losses  of  the  Government  were  very  annoy- 
ing and  expensive  in  this  expedition ;  men  who  had  vessels  for 
rent  or  sale,  in  too  many  iustances,  seeming  to  care  nothing 
for  the  exposnre  of  lives  and  property  which  must  necessarily 
occur  on  board  their  unseaworthy  boats. 

The  old  steamer  Pocahontas,  which  was  chartered  aa  a 
horse-transport,  was  an  illustration  of  some  of  these  remarks. 
She  had  on  board  one  hundred  and  thirteen  valuable  horses. 
During  tho  gale  her  boilers  firet  gave  way,  and  they  were 
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patched  Tip ;  then  the  grates  fell  down ;  then  the  Bteering-gear 
was  hroken ;  then  the  smoke-pipe  came  down ;  and,  finally,  she 
sprang  a  leak  and  was  ran  ashore.  By  this  shipwreck  ninety 
valuable  horses  were  lost;  some  of  them  heing  thrown  over- 
board ten  miles  from  land,  and  otliers  were  left,  as  was  said,  to 
perish  becaase  no  one  would  go  down  to  the  lower  deck  and 
nntie  tliem,  that  they  might  swim  ashore.  The  gunboat  Zouave 
was  driven  in  the  shallow  water  upon  her  own  anchor,  staved, 
and  sunk.  Her  cai^o  was  saved,  A  transport  schooner  went 
ashore  on  the  outer  bar.  Each  day  during  the  storm  more  or 
less  vesseb  of  the  fleet  grounded,  and  every  lull  of  the  wind  was 
improved  by  the  tugs  in  dragging  them  off;  though  often  while 
one  set  were  being  released  others  were  driren  into  the  mud,  and 
thus  there  was  constant  labor,  anxiety,  and  peril.  The  City  of 
New  York,  a  large  transport  screw  Bteamer,  with  a  cargo  worth, 
as  was  said,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  mostly  ordnance 
stores,  went  ashore  near  the  entrance  to  the  inlet.  Those  on 
board  were  in  the  greatest  peril.  She  struck  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  swung  around  almost  at  once  so  as  to  lie  nearly 
broadside  to  the  sea  among  the  breakers;  the  waves  making 
a  breach  over  her  decks,  and  her  officers  and  crew  were 
obliged  to  cling  to  her  ri^;ing  to  prevent  being  swept  overboard. 
Bnch  was  the  violence  of  winds  and  waves  that  no  assistance 
could  be  given  her.  On  Tuesday  her  foremast  was  cut  away, 
and  when  it  fell  it  carried  her  pipes  with  it,  and  she  became  a 
perfect  wreck.  Those  on  board  now  lashed  themselves  to  bul- 
warks and  rigging,  to  prevent  being  washed  away ;  and  thus, 
without  food  or  aid,  in  this  awful  peril,  and  yet  in  sight  of  so 
many  friends,  they  passed  another  night.  On  Wednesday  they 
were  rescued,  but  the  steamer  and  caigo  were  lost.  The  cargo 
consisted  in  part  of  some  four  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
fifteen  hundred  rifles,  eight  hundred  shells,  Sibley  tents,  and 
hand-grenades.  Communication  between  the  ship  and  shore, 
and  even  between  ship  and  ship,  was  much  of  the  time  very 
dangerous,  and  often  impossible.  A  boat  from  the  transport 
Ann  E.  Thompson,  containing  twelve  persons,  was  swamped 
among  the  breakers,  and  Colonel  Allen  and  Suigeon  Weller,  of 
the  Kinth  New  Jersey,  were  drowned.  The  death  of  th^e 
mnch-esteemed  officers  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  fleet. 
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The  harbor,  as  it  was  called,  is  Qothing  but  the  entrance  to 
the  inlet  between  the  seaward  bar  and  the  inner  "  bnlkhead," 
with  only  a  narrow  channel  j  and  when  tliie  became  crowded 
with  vessels,  as  they  came  in  from  sea,  it  became  a  dangerous 
position  for  all.  Notwithstanding  they  were  anchored  with  two 
anchors,  the  violence  of  the  tempest  was  such  that  they  were 
often  dashed  against  each  other ;  and,  although  no  vessel  was 
entirely  disabled,  yet  bulwarks,  and  guards,  and  wheel-houses, 
and  light  spars,  were  pretty  generally  smashed  or  injured. 
Some  of  the  transports  drew  more  water  than  their  owners  had 
represented,  and  this  occasioned  a  fresh  perplexity.  How  to 
get  them  over  the  "  bulkhead  "  was  a  very  serious  question.  All 
expedients  of  dragging,  pushing,  and  lightening  by  throwing 
ballast  overboard,  were  resorted  to  day  after  day,  and  yet  the 
work  went  on  very,  very  slowly  indeed ;  and,  though  a  part  of 
the  squadron  reached  the  inlet  by  the  middle  of  January,  it  was 
not  till  the  5th  of  February  that  all  the  army  transports  were 
B&fe  across  the  "bulkhead"  and  ready  to  proceed  up  the  sound. 
This  exhausting  and  perilous  labor  was  performed  in  mid-winter 
on  a  coast  lashed,  at  that  season,  by  continual  storms ;  and  it 
places  in  a  most  favorable  light  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  officers. 

To  understand  tlie  operations  of  the  squadron  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  work,  something  should  be  known  of  Boanoke 
Island,  and  its  defences  and  strategic  value.  By  the  capture  of 
the  Hatteras  forts,  the  Government  obtained  virtual  control  of 
Pamlico  Sound ;  though  some  important  points,  such  as  New- 
bem,  were  still  held  by  the  rebels.  The  first  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition, however,  was  to  gain  possession  of  Albemarle  Sound 
and  the  connected  waters,  for  then  the  rebels  were  carrying  on 
an  active  trade,  and  through  the  shallow  inlets  on  the  north  of 
Hatteras  the  small  piratical  craft  already  mentioned  went  out 
to  prey  upon  our  coastwise  commerce.  The  rebels,  therefore, 
had  guarded  the  entrance  to  this  sound  by  works  of  considerable 
strength.  Between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds  there  is  a 
shallow  connecting  strait  in  which  lies  Boanoke  Island.  The 
sheet  of  water  on  the  west  of  the  island,  between  it  and  the 
main-land  of  North  Carolina,  is  called  Croatan  Sound;  that  on 
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the  east,  between  tite  island  and  the  Atlantic,  has  the  name  of 
Boanoke  Sound.  Croatan  Sound  alone  is  naTigable  lor  large 
Teseels.  Koanoke  Island,  then,  is  the  key  to  Albemarle  and  its 
connecting  waters,  to  all  coming  from  the  south,  and  with  that 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  Tictory  at  Hatteras  would 
hsTe  been  but  a  partial  triumph.  Holding  this  island,  the 
rebels  could  prevent  Norfolk  from  being  attacked  from  the  rear ; 
they  conld  cover  "Weldon  and  the  North  Carolina  railroads, 
and  protect  the  communications  of  the  army  of  Lee.  All  this 
is  true,  although  the  final  movement  into  tho  interior  of  North 
Carohna  was  made  from  another  point  toward  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Hatteras  forts,  the  rebels  occn- 
pied  Koanoke  Island  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  strength- 
ened, as  mnch  as  possible,  its  defences ;  the  works  on  land  being 
aeeisted  by  a  fleet  of  small  Bound-steamers  armed  with  long- 
range  guns. 

The  defences  of  this  point  consisted  of  six  distinct  works.  FIto 
of  these  guarded  the  water  appfoachee  and  channel,  and  the  sixth 
— a  masked  battery — was  intended  to  prevent  a  land  force  from 
attacking  the  main  works  in  the  rear.  This  battery  of  three  guns 
was  planted  on  the  only  road  leading  up  the  island  and  toward 
Fort  Bartow,  the  principal  fort  on  tlie  water  at  Pork  Point. 
This  battery  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  dense  cedar-swamp, 
deemed  impassable ;  and,  as  the  rebels  supposed  that  the  only 
approach  was  over  tlte  narrow  causeway  in  the  lace  of  the  guns, 
they  thought  their  position  impregnable.  To  render  it  quite 
secure,  they  had  felled  the  trees  on  either  side  of  the  road  in  a 
manner  that  would  compel  an  enemy,  as  they  believed,  to  march 
along  the  road,  and  under  the  short-range  fire  of  the  battery. 
It  was  a  formidable  work,  but  the  rebels  underrated  the  re- 
source and  pluck  of  Northern  soldiers  when  they  relied  upon  a 
cedar-swamp  and  fallen  trees  as  their  sole  fiank  defences.  This 
battery  -was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Ninth  and  Fifty-first 
New  York  and  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  assisted  by  a  six- 
gun  howitzer  battery  from  the  fleet.  By  the  time  this  battery 
was  captured,  the  water  forts  and  batteries  had  sulfered  so 
severely  from  the  fire  of  the  vessels  that  they  were  surrendered 
without  much  further  resistance.    In  the  assault  upon  this  bat- 
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tery  young  Stearns,  son  of  the  president  of  Amherst  College, 
wa8  killed ;  and  O.  Jennings  "WiBe,  son  of  him  who  htmg  John 
Brown,  was  mortally  wounded. 

Going  northward.  Fort  Bartow,  on  Pork  Point,  came  next  in 
order.  It  was  a  heptagonal  work  with  five  sides  armed,  mount- 
ing eight  32-pounder  smooth-bores  and  one  6S-pounder  rifled 
gnn.  Fort  Blanchard  was  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  farther 
north,  a  smaller  work,  momitiog  only  fom*  32-pounder  smooth- 
bore guns.  ■  About  a  mile  beyond  was  Fort  Hnger,  on  "Weir's 
Point.  It  movmted  twelve  guns,  two  68-poimder  rifles  and  ten 
32-pounder  smooth-bores.  It  was  quite  a  formidable  work,  and 
constructed  with  very  creditable  engineering  skill.  Fort  Ellis 
wae  a  four-gun  battery  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  landing  of  small  boats  on  that  side.  On 
the  main-land,  on  the  west  side  of  Croatan  Sound,  and  nearly 
opposite  Fort  Bartow,  the  fort  on  Pork  Point,  was  Fort  Forrest. 
It  was  composed  of  old  hulks  sunk  in  the  sand,  and  merely  in- 
tended as  a  flank  defence  to  the  line  of  obstructions  which 
stretched  across  Croatan  Sound,  made  of  a  double  row  of  piles 
and  sunken  wrecks.  A  post-return  found  in  Fort  Bartow, 
dat«d  January  29, 1862,  states  the  condition  of  the  armament 
as  follows :  "  Forty  long  82-pounders  ready  for  action,  and  seven 
rifled  gims,  and  ammunition  for  five  days'  action." 

Behind  the  obstructions  mentioned  lay  the  rebel  fleet  of 
eight  gunboats,  mounting  some  seventeen  guns,  under  the  rebel 
Commander  Lynch,  who,  like  so  many  other  Southern  officers, 
had  deserted  his  Government  and  the  flag  which  had  given  him 
protection  and  honors.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  guns 
of  the  Union  forces  was  less  than  that  of  the  enemy ;  while  the 
advantage  of  position  was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  rebels. 
Perhaps  three-fitUis  of  their  cannon  were  in  battery  on  shore, 
placed  so  as  not  only  to  enfilade  the  barricade  across  the  chan- 
nel, but  accurately  trained  by  measurement  and  experimental 
shots  on  the  verypoints  where  the  Union  vessels  were  compelled 
to  pass,  and  also  where  they  must  lie,  at  least  for  a  time,  arrested 
by  the  obstructions.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
it  was  necessary  for  our  vessels  to  proceed  very  slowly,  owing 
to  the  narrow  channels  and  shallow  waters.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  vessels  of  the  expedition  were  merchant  steamers,  slightly 
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boilt,  compared  witli  those  of  the  Navy,  and  instead  of  being 
able  to  withstand  the  stroke  of  heavy  shot,  could  not  endure  un- 
injured the  firing  of  their  own  heavy  guns.  Yet  tliia  heavy 
armament  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  contend 
with  the  forts.  The  perils  of  the  expedition  were  of  course  in- 
creased by  the  frail  character  of  the  ships,  exposed  as  they  were 
to  the  storm,  the  strain  of  frequent  gronnding  in  the  diallow 
water,  and  the  effect  of  their  own  guns. 

These  circumstances  must  all  be  considered  in  order  to 
estimate  aright  the  skill  and  persistent  courage  by  which  the 
obstacles  were  overcome,  and  victory  in  spite  of  them  secured. 

"When,  after  weeks  of  incessant  toil  and  exposure  to  winter 
storms  on  that  most  inclement  coast,  the  vessels  had  been 
pushed  or  dragged  thi-ough  the  crooked,  narrow  channels,  or 
buoyed  up  and  so  floated  over  the  shallows,  and  when  such 
j-epairs  as  could  be  made  od  the  spot,  were  finished  on  &e  boats 
shattered  by  the  storms  and  collisions  with  each  other,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  seek  out  and  attack  tie  enemy.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February  the  signals  for  a  general 
movement  were  displayed  on  board  the  flag-ship,  the  Philadel- 
phia, and  as  soon  as  possible  the  whole  fleet  was  under  way. 
Two  more  boats,  the  Commodore  Barney  and  Commodore 
Perry,  had  joined  the  squadron  of  naval  vessels,  making  nine- 
teen in  all ;  and  these,  with  the  army  transports,  made  quite  an 
imposing  appearance,  aa  led  by  the  naval  division  in  three  col- 
umns ;  they  were  headed  toward  Roanoke  Island.  Owing  to  the 
character  of  the  navigation  in  these  shallow  waters,  great  caution 
was  observed,  and  the  progress  of  the  squadron  was  necessarily 
slow.  The  columns  were  commanded  respectively  by  Lieu- 
tenants Werden,  Murray,  and  Davenport.  It  was  found  need- 
fril  to  send  picket-boats  ahead,  not  only  to  search  out  the  chan- 
nel, but  to  ascertain  whether  buoys  had  been  removed,  and 
where  batteries  had  been  erected. 

The  squadron  might  be  said  to  grope  its  way  through 
the  sound,  and  especially  through  what  is  called  the  marshes, 
where  the  channel-way  was  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  two  ves- 
sels abreast.  At  sundown,  on  the  5th,  they  had  only  reached 
Stumpy  Point,  ten  miles  from  the  marshes;  and  there,  like 
travellers  on  the  land,  they  anchored  and  rested  for  the  night. 
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Here  a  family,  residiog  on  the  maiD-land,  found  itself  sub- 
jected to  temporary  inconvenience  and  alarm  by  one  of  those  in- 
cidents which  belong  to  a  state  of  war.  They  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  Yimkee  fleet  during  the  day  without  feeling 
that  they  had  any  special  personal  interest  in  the  matter  beyond 
what  every  SoutJiem  felt  in  the  success  of  their  cause,  and  re- 
tired to  rest  thankful  that  so  much  water  lay  between  them  and 
the  nearest  of  the  squadron — a  distance  which  they  thought 
every  hour  of  the  night  was  increaung.  Toward  midnight  the 
man  was  aroused,  as  he  thought,  by  the  call  of  some  neighbor 
or  a  passing  traveller :  and,  upon  answering  the  summons,  was 
greatly  astonished  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  armed  men 
who  wore  not  the  rebel  gray,  but  the  blue  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  whose  weapons  silently  informed  him  that  remon- 
strance or  resistance  would  alike  be  in  vain.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  party  politely  informed  him  that  the  fiag-officer  of 
the  fleet  was  very  ansious  to  have  the  honor  of  his  company  on 
board  his  ship  as  soon  as  possible.  This  invitation,  so  strongly 
supported  as  it  was  by  men  and  arms,  could  not  well  be  resisted, 
and  about  midnight  this  gueat  was  received  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, where  be  was  given  to  understand  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  sound  and  the  adjacent  country  would  be  very  serviceable 
to  the  fleet,  wid  that  it  would  be  wise  in  him  to  communicate 
what  he  knew,  and  aid  in  conducting  the  squadron  to  its  desti- 
nation. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  February  the  fleet  was 
once  more  under  way.  Two  light-draught  steamers  were  kept 
about  one  mile  in  advance,  in  order  to  give  timely  notice  either 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  gunboats,  or  to  discover  con- 
cealed batteries  or  obstructions,  if  any  existed.  As  the  morn- 
ing advanced,  clouds  and  haze  obscured  both  land  and  water, 
hiding  all  but  objects  near  at  hand,  and  rendering  the  advance 
of  the  fleet  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  At  about  10.30  a.  h. 
the  weather  became  so  thick,  and  the  wind  was  so  fresh  and 
accompanied  with  rain,  that  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  whole  squadron  was  again  anchored  when  about 
two  miles  from  the  narrow  channel  of  the  marshes.  On  Friday 
morning  the  weather  was  more  favorable,  and  at  9  o'clock  the 
fleet  was  once  more  under  way,  and  headed  for  the  manhes. 
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Three  steamers,  the  Ceres,  the  PntDsm,  and  the  TTnderwriter, 
were  sent  ahead  to  recomioitre,  and  particularly  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  a  battery  on  Saudj  Point,  near  Asbbj 
Harbor,  where  it  was  intended  to  land  the  troops.  At  10.30 
A.  If.  the  rebel  fleet  was  in  sight,  drawn  ap  behind  the  barri- 
cade already  mentioned,  formed  of  sunken  vessels  and  a  double 
row  of  piles.  This  barricade  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
fort  on  Pork  Point,  and  on  the  other  by  a  battery  on  Weir's 
Point.  The  rebel  fleet  numbered  eight  vessels,  and  they  were 
supported  by  two  other  batteries,  A  signal-gun  from  one  of 
these  gunboats  announced  to  the  rebels  the  impending  attack. 
The  Underwriter,  which  was  in  the  advance,  signalled,  "No 
battery  on  Sandy  Point,"  and,  as  nothing  appeared  to  hinder 
the  carrying  ont  the  plan  of  battle  already  agreed  upon,  the 
squadron  mored  on.  This  plan  was  to  land  the  troops  at  Ash- 
by  Harbor,  on  Soanoke  Mand,  and  assault  the  fort  and  batter- 
ies in  the  rear,  while  the  fleet  attacked  the  water-tront  and  the 
rebel  gnnboats.  The  land  approach  to  the  fort  was  throngh 
wide  marshea,  through  which  the  troops  were  obliged  to  wade 
sometimes  nearly  waist-deep  in  mnd  and  water  on  a  winter 
day,  and  exposed  meanwhile  to  a  sweeping  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery  served  with  both  shells  and  grape. 

The  rebels  had  about  five  thousand  troops  on  the  island, 
enough  not  only  fully  to  man  the  forts  and  batteries,  but  also 
to  supply  formidable  bodies  for  operations  in  the  field,  where 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  gave  them  decided  advantages. 
Soon  after  the  announcement  that  there  was  no  battery  on 
Sandy  Point,  the  v^sela  of  the  navy,  commanded  as  stated  be- 
fore, and  accompanied  by  the  Picket,  Captain  Thomas  P.  Ives ; 
Hussar,  Captain  Frederick  Crocker ;  Pioneer,  Captain  Charies 
E.  Baker ;  Vidette,  Captain  John  L.  Foster ;  Banger,  Captain 
Samuel  Emerson ;  Laocer,  Captain  M.  B.  Morley ;  and  Chasseur, 
Captain  John  West,  of  the  army  division,  and  keeping  in  close 
order,  had  approached  the  enemy  near  enough  to  begin  the  at- 
tack. The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  report  of  the 
battle: 

By  noon,  our  vessels  havinft  approached  still  nearer,  the  action  be- 
catue  general  on  their  part  and  that  of  the  enemy.  At  1.30  p.  u.  the 
effect  of  oar  fihng  caused  the  barracks  behind  the  fort  at  Fork  Point  to 
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bnrst  into  flames,  aod  at  2.15  f.  k.  thej  were  borning  furiously,  entirety 
beyond  redemption.  Abont  this  time  oar  vessels  being  placed  by  tbeir 
respective  commanders  aa  advantageously  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, the  firing  was  the  hottest.  Thronghout  the  sound  lying  between 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  main-land  the  depth  of  water  at  best  is  but 
little,  and  the  bottom  evciywhere  is  osscDtially  lumpy  and  irregular. 
Even  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  more  from  the  shore  where 
we  bad  to  approach,  scarcely  a  general  depth  at  low  water  of  more 
than  seven  ieet  is  to  bo  found.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  none 
of  our  vessels  drew  less  than  seven  feet,  and  some  of  them  drew 
rather  more  than  eight  lo  placing  them,  therefore,  so  as  to  make  their 
various  guns  to  tell  effectually,  their  several  commanders  had  to  exercise 
a  sound  discretion,  and  to  keep  in  view  the  consideration  due  to  the 
use  of  shells  with  fuses  fixed  in  value  aa  to  time.  To  have  used,  for  in- 
stance, a  five-second  fuse  in  shelling  uncovered  works  at  a  less  distance 
than  about  1,400  yards,  would  not  have  secured  the  best  results.  Tow- 
ard 8  F.  u.  the  troops,  embarked  on  board  of  light-draught  Bteamcra 
and  boats,  started  to  land  at  Ashby  Harbor.  The  place  was  guarded 
by  akrge  body  of  tbc  enemy,  with  a  field  battery,  but  the  Delaware, 
with  Commander  Rowan  on  board,  and  his  diviuon  Hoq  at  her  mast^ 
head,  having  very  judicioasly  taken  np  a  flanking  position  to  the  south- 
ward of  Fork  Point,  and  thus,  most  opportunely,  being  near  at  hand, 
immediately  turned  her  guns  toward  the  harbor,  and  with  some  S-itich 
shrapnels  soon  cleared  the  way.  At  4.30  p.  m.  Pork  Point  battery,  and 
the  one  next  to  tie  northward  of  it,  ceased  for  a  while  to  reply  to  our 
fire ;  five  of  the  enemy's  steamers,  apparently  injured,  went  back  behind 
Weir's  Point,  and  the  first  landing  of  our  troops  took  place.  At  5  p.  il 
those  batteries  again  opened  upon  onr  vessels,  and  the  enemy's  steamers 
once  more  put  forth  and  opened  upon  ua.  In  about  forty  minutes, 
however,  the  latter  were  compelled  a  second  time  to  retire.  One  of 
them,  the  Curlew,  in  a  disabled  condition,  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
battery  on  Eedstone  Point.  At  6  f.  u.,  the  firing  of  the  enemy  being 
only  from  Pork  Point,  and  at  long  intervals,  darkness  coming  on,  and, 
not  wishing  to  waste  ammunition,  I  ordered  the  signal  "Cease  firing" 
to  be  made.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  our  six  launches,  under 
the  command  of  Midshipman  Benjamm  H.  Porter,  landed  their  howit^ 
zers  and  joined  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  main  road 
and  its  two  forks  during  the  night,  and  as»sting  in  more  active  opera- 
tions the  following  morning.  By  midnight  some  10,000  of  our  troops 
had  been  safely  landed  at  Asbby  Harbor,  the  Delaware  having  taken 
on  board  from  the  Cossack  some  800,  and  put  them  on  shore  at  10  f.  u. 
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February  8. — Ae  it  was  arranged  by  General  Burnside  tbat  his 
forces  shonid  move,  at  a  very  earlj  hour  this  morning,  from  where  they 
had  been  landed,  and  begin  their  attack  npon  the  enemy ;  and,  as  the 
direction  they  were  required  to  take  would,  in  all  probability,  aoon  bring 
them  in  the  line  of  fire  occupied  by  the  Navy,  it  was  agreed  between 
UB  last  night  that  t^nJay  the  vessels  should  not  renew  operations  until  I 
could  receive  word  from  him  that  their  missiles  would  not  be  destruc- 
tive to  both  fnendsaud  foes.  At  daylight  none  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
except  the  Curlew,  could  he  discovered. 

At  9  A.  u.  a  continuous  firing  in  tbe  interior  of  the  island  told  us 
that  our  forces  were  hotly  eng^ed  about  midway  between  Asbby  Har- 
bor and  Pork  Point  battery,  and,  as  this  Intelligence  also  assured  us 
that  our  forces  were  not  then  in  the  range  of  our  line  of  fire,  onr  vessels, 
without  wwting  to  hear  from  General  Burnside,  at  once  moved  up  to 
reengage  the  forta.  At  this  wort  they  continued  until  the  firing  in  the 
interior  evidently  slackened.  Then  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  troops 
were  carrying  every  thing  before  them,  and  thus  fast  approaching  the 
rear  of  the  batteries,  I  again  ordered  the  signal  "  Cease  firing  "  to  be 
made.  At  the  time,  however,  the  work  on  Pork  Point  was  so  reduced 
that  it  did  not  use  bnt  one  gun  against  us.  Shortly  afterward,  on  being 
informed  by  one  of  General  Bnmside's  aides  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
on  shore,  I  was  induced  to  order  another  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
OUT  vessels ;  bnt  before  firing  had  p;enerally  commenced,  Commander 
Rowan  came  ou  board  the  ^outhfield  just  from  General  Burnside,  with 
the  sug^stion  that  it  would  be  better  to  desist,  and  accordingly  they 
were  recalled. 

At  1  F.  H.,  jnd^ug  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  clearing  a  passage- 
way through  the  obstructions  alluded  to  above,  by  the  accomplishment 
of  which  both  the  battery  on  Redstone  Point  and  the  Curlew  might  be 
destroyed,  and  onr  advance  up  Albemarle  Sonnd  would  be  secured,  the 
Underwriter,  Valley  City,  Seymour,  Lockwood,  Ceres,  Shawabeen, 
Putnam,  Whitehead,  and  Brincker  were  ordered  to  perform  the  service. 
By  4  p.  u.  one  of  them  had  overcome  the  difScnlty  for  herself,  and 
reached  tbe  other  aide,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  more  a  sufficient  way 
for  all  the  rest  was  opened.  This  important  duty  could  not  have  been 
undertaken  one  moment  earlier  than  it  was  without  exposing  our  ves- 
sels, huddled  together,  to  the  conver^g  and  cross  firo  of  the  four  bat- 
teries at  Pork,  Weir's,  and  Redstone  Points,  and  another  one  situated 
between  the  former  two.  About  the  same  time  that  our  vessels  suc- 
ceeded in  bursting  through  the  barricades  the  American  flag  was  hoisted 
over  tbe  battery  at  Pork  Point,  and  in  a  few  mluntes  afterward  the 
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enemy  himself  fired  the  works  itt  Redstone  Point,  and  also  the  steamer 
Curlew.  Both  blev  ap  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  These  events 
close  the  struggle,  which  had  now  lusted  throughout  two  days,  and 
were  essentially  the  last  scenes  enacted  in  securing  to  us  conaplete  pos- 
session of  the  bland  of  Roanoke.  i 

A  statement  of  the  casualties  that  occurred  will  accompany  this 
communication.  They  amount  in  all  to  six  killed,  seventeeD  wounded, 
and  tvco  missing.  Considering  how  frequently  our  vessels  were  struck, 
it  is  remarkable  that  more  did  not  take  place;  and  conuderiug  the 
character  of  our  vessels,  it  is  also  remarkable  that  none  of  them  were 
«veii  put  hore  de  combat,  except  temporarily. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  discharge  the  gratifying  duty  of  peaking 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command  on  the  occasion  in  view. 
This,  obviously,  I  can  only  do,  as  it  were,  in  a  collective  way;  but  the 
reports  of  the  commanding  officers  herewith  submitted,  upon  which, 
necessarily,  I  have  to  rely,  and  in  which  I  place  every  coufidcQce,  will  be 
found  more  circnmstautiaL  I  beg  to  commend  to  your  consideration  the 
commanding  officers  themselves,  who  did  their  part  entirely  to  my  satis- 
faction, and,  in  fact,  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  The  general  order  I 
issued  the  day  after  the  surrender,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  my 
preliniiDary  report,  was  intended  to  convey  applause  and  my  profound 
gratitude  to  all  to  whom  it  relates,  and  I  therefore  beg  that  it  may  be 
so  regarded  by  the  Navy  Department  I  pray,  too,  that  to  the  be- 
reaved individuals  whose  support  and  comfort  depended  upon  those 
who  are  now  among  the  honored  dead  may  be  extended  the  earliest 
fostering  care  that  circumBtances  will  permit 

It  is  really  difficult  for  me  to  state  in  adequate  terms  how  largely  I 
feel  myself  indebted  to  Commanders  Rowan  and  Case  for  their  con- 
stant and  signal  services  throughout,  from  the  very  inception  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  consummation  of  the  achievement  in  view.  They,  hand 
in  hand,  with  their  marked  ability  and  sound  sense,  and  in  the  absence 
of  all  ordinary  facilities,  brought  about,  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  arming, 
manning,  and  equipment  of  the  many  vessels  sent  to  ns,  from  necessity, 
in  an  unprepared  condition ;  and  subsequently  they  both  labored  most 
conspicuously  and  (uthfully,  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action,  to 
vanquish  difficulties  at  the  inlet  and  the  enemy  at  Roanoke.  In  short, 
their  assistance  to  me  has  been  invaluable. 

I  am  promised  a  report  by  General  Bnmside  with  regard  to  Mid- 
shipman Porter's  association  with  his  forces,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  to 
hand  I  will  with  pleasure  forward  it  to  the  Department 

Although  the  Philadelphia  did  not  participate  in  the  actjon,  because 
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of  her  uDfitnew  for  the  purpose,  Etill  she  wu  ever  near  at  h&nd,  in  read- 
iness, if  necessary,  to  tow  the  disabled,  receive  some  of  tha  wounded, 
and  furaieh  supplies.  Her  commander,  Acting  Master  Silas  Reynolda, 
is  every  way  worthy  of  his  tniet. 

Mr.  Fisher  peiformed  the  important  duties  of  ugoal-officer  in  the 
most  commendable  manner.  Not  only  were  all  the  signals  ordered 
promptly  made,  bnt  no  mistake  whatever  occurred. 

Lieutenants  Robeson  and  Barstow,  of  the  Army,  were  ever  in  place, 
and  ready,  by  means  of  Myers's  system  of  signals,  to  make  known  to 
those  not  accustomed  to  our  own  code  whatever  I  wished. 

It  will  afford  me  peculiar  pleasnre,  sir,  to  communicate  to  you  in 
due  Mason  more  particular  information  with  r^rd  to  the  caaes  of  indi- 
viduals which  appear  to  me  to  merit  a  distinct  consideration  od  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectiiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.    M.    GoLDaBOKOUOB, 

FUig-Offieer  commandinif  NorA  Atlantic  Sloctadiwf  Sgttadron. 
Hon.  GroBON  Wkllbb,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Wathinyton,  D,  C. 

Great  praise  was  due  to  General  BnroBide  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  command  for  the  promptness,  energy,  and  per- 
severing courage  with  which  they  performed  their  part  of  the 
work  that  led  to  this  decisive  victory,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  this  praise  was  freelj  given  by  the  country.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  labored  together  in  harmony — each  was 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  to  the  succeas  of  the  expedition. 
Without  the  Navy,  the  Army  could  not  have  even  reached  the 
forts,  much  lees  could  they  have  captured  them ;  and  any  attack 
of  the  squadron  would  Ifeve  been  useless  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  troops  and  garriaons  to  hold  the  works  ^ler  the 
victory.  By  the  capture  of  these  forts,  and  the  troops  stationed 
upon  the  island,  free  access  to  all  the  North  Carolina  sounds 
was  gained  for  our  squadron,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  rebel 
power  was  swept  &om  all  these  waters. 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

CAPTDBE   OP   KEWBERH   AND  FOBT   MACON. 

The  capture  of  Roanoke  Idaiid,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  Bqnadroo  at  Elizabeth  City,  were  followed  Boon  after  by 
a  combined  attack  of  the  Army  and  Navy  upon  Newbem,  and 
the  siege  and  captore  of  Fort  Macon.  Newbem  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nense  and  Trent  Rivers.  The  Nense  flows 
into  Pamlico  Sound.  The  city  is  eighty-fonr  miles  northeast 
of  Wilmington,  about  the  same  distance  south  of  Weldon,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
Korth  Carolina.  It  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Beaufort, 
and  also  with  the  main  interior  lines  of  the  State  leading  south 
to  Charleston  and  north  through  Weldon  to  Richmond.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  size  is 
the  second  city  of  the  State,  its  population  having  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  about  six  thousand.  The  Nense 
River  at  Newbem  is  abont  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the 
Trent  about  half  a  mile.  The  importance  of  this  city  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  rebel  cbiefe,  and  it  was  fortified  with 
an  expense  and  skill  proportioned  to  its  strat^c  value.  The 
city  could  only  be  approached  by  an  enemy  from  the  south, 
and  the  south  bank  of  the  Neuse  was  protected,  by  formidable 
earthworks,  while  obstmctlons  were  placed  in  the  channel  of 
the  river,  formed  of  sunken  hulks,  and  an  iron-pointed  line  of 
pilea  or  chevavx  de  friae^  which  offered  a  duigerous  resistance 
to  our  vessels.  Torpedoes  of  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  con- 
Btruction  were  also  planted  in  the  channel.  These  obstructions 
were  all  commanded  by  heavy  batteries.  These  works  were : 
first,  Fort  Dixie,  mounting  four  heavy  guns,  and  about  six  miles 
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from  Newbem.  Next  was  Fort  Thompson,  a  really  formidable 
work,  constructed  upon  scieDtific  principles,  and  mounting 
thirteen  heavy  gnns,  two  of  them  being  rifled  32-poundei8. 
Then  came  Fort  EUis,  three  miles  from  Newbem,  mounting 
eight  gnns ;  then  Fort  Lane,  two  miles  from  Newbem,  mount- 
ing also  eight  guns;  and  Union  Point  battery  was  one  mile 
from  the  city,  and  mounted  two  guns. 

If  to  this  18  added  a  description  of  the  obstmetiona  in  the 
river,  a  general  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  defences  of  New- 
bem. These  obstmetiona  were  placed  a  few  miles  only  below 
the  city.  To  fonn  one  of  these,  twenty-four  vessels  were  sunk  in  a 
direct  line.  These  varied  in  size  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons 
burden,  two  brigs,  three  barks,  and  nineteen  schooners.  They 
were  locked  together  as  perfectly  as  human  ingenuity  could  do 
it,  with  their  spars  and  rigging  still  standing  and  intertwisted  in 
every  conceivable  direction  and  manner.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  such  a*  barricade  could  be  sailed  over  or  broken  through. 
This  line  of  defence  was  the  one  nearest  the  city.  The  other, 
lower  down,  and  first  encountered  by  our  gunboats,  was  a  much 
more  dangerous  affair.  It  was  constructed  by  first  driving  a 
row  of  piles  firmly  across  the  channel,  and  these  were  cut  off 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Another  row  of  piles  was 
added  to  these,  but  this  second  set  were  all  pointed  and  capped 
with  iron.  They  were  also  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  15 
degrees  down  the  stream,  so  as  to  pierce  the  hull  of  an  ascend- 
ing vessel.  Near  these  was  placed  a  row  of  thirty  torpedoes, 
containing  ■each  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  ship  beneath  which  it  diould  be  ex- 
ploded. 

These  dangerous  machines  were  fitted  with  metal  fuses, 
and  trigger-lines  attached  to  the  pointed  piles,  so  as  to  fire  the 
torpedo  by  the  striking  of  the  vessel  upon  the  timber.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  a  fire-raft,  filled  with  cotton,  which  had  been  satu- 
rated with  turpentine,  had  been  prepared  in  the  Trent  River  to 
send  down  against  the  fleet 

The  elaborate  and  costly  character  of  these  various  defences 
shows  how  great  the  importance  of  Newbem  was  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  rebels ;  and  when  one  considers  the  position  and  the 
strength  of  tlie  six  forts  and  batteries  along  the  river,  with  their 
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TreU-constmeteii  rifle-pita  to  protect  them  from  a  land  aaeault, 
the  dangerouB  obstmctionB  in  the  river,  the  cotton-bale  batter- 
ies on  the  wharf,  and  a  movable  battery  on  the  railway  track, 
it  ia  astomshing  that  eo  little  effectual  reaistance  waa  made  to 
the  paafi&ge  of  the  fleet  and  the  approach  of  the  Army.  It  waa 
one  of  the  many  events  of  the  war  tending  to  reverse  all  former 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  comparative  power  of  ships  and  forta, 
where  the  ships  are  moved  by  steam,  and  are  armed  with  diell- 
guns. 

The  expense  incurred  and  the  pains  taken  in  fortifying,  not 
Newbem  only,  but  all  the  strat^c  points  on  these  sounds  and 
rivers  of  the  South,  show  very  clearly  that  the  rebels  deemed 
their  security  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  tlieir  cause,  and 
just  as  clearly  reveal  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  its  de- 
termination to  capture  them.  It  was  reported  that  the  obstruc- 
tions at  Koanoke  cost  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  those  at 
Newbem  were,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  quite  aa  expensive. 
Whatever  the  exact  sum  may  have  been,  it  ia  quite  certain  that 
a  great  amount  of  money  and  labor  was  expended  upon  the 
various  works  by  which  these  waters  were  defended ;  and  the 
persistent  and  costly  efibrte  made  to  recover  them  after  they 
had  been  captured  by  our  forces  prove  how  severely  their  loss 
was  felt.  The  rebels  evidently  thought  they  had  made  them  se- 
cure. They  knew  that  none  but  vessels  of  light  draught  could 
be  brought  into  the  sounds,  and  they  also  knew  that  we  had  at 
first  no  small,  strongly-built  gunboats  suitable  for  operations  in 
these  Ediallow  waters,  and  that  the  light  merchant  steamers 
would  soon  be  disabled  by  the  fire  of  heavy  artillery.  Al- 
though they  were  sorely  disappointed  at  the  success  so  quickly 
gained  by  oiar  flotilla  of  frail  ships,  they  could  not  but  expect 
that  they  would  be  rapidly  disabled  by  successive  battles ;  and 
this  expectation  waa  so  far  realized  as  to  increase  the  difficul- 
ties and  perils  of  our  fleet  with  every  fight  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  having  no  means  at  command  of  making  any  perma- 
nent repairs.  In  each  new  battle,  therefore,  even  though  the 
rebel  force  was  no  greater  than  had  been  met  before,  the 
chances  of  success  on  our  part  were  somewhat  diminished,  be- 
cause our  vessels  were  less  stanch  and  reliable  than  at  the 
beginning — ^not  only  injured,  as  most  of  them  were  by  shot,  but 
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Btraiued  by  tlie  diBcharge  of  their  own  gona.  Under  Bach  dis- 
advantagea,  our  Navy  and  the  land  forces  were  obliged  to  fight 
the  many  battles  of  the  sounds — ^battles  in  which  skill  and 
daring  were  most  signally  displayed,  though  they  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  more  important  and  better  known  engage- 
ments of  the  war. 

The  general  plan  for  the  attack  upon  these  works  was  for 
the  troops  to  land  at  Slocnm's  Creek,  about  ten  miles  from 
Newbem,  and  march  from  that  point  to  attack  the  batteries  in 
the  rear,  if  that  were  possible,  while  the  fleet  should  precede 
the  Army  and  bombard  the  forts  and  batteries  as  they  should 
be  successively  reached.  The  manner  in  which  this  plan  was 
carried  out  shows  what  conrage  and  skill  can  do,  and  is  one  of 
many  exploits  of  the  Navy  and  Army  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  which  have  received  too  little  attention,  overshadowed 
by  the  splendor  of  still  more  important  victories. 

On  tiie  morning  of  the  12th  of  March,  1862,  the  joint  expe- 
dition left  Hatteras  Inlet,  the  naval  division  of  the  squadron  aa 
usual  taking  the  lead.  At  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
advance  division  of  the  gnnboats  entered  the  Neose  River,  hav- 
ing had  delightful  weather  in  passing  up  the  sound.  Here  the 
advance  was  slopped,  and  a  steamer,  the  Lockwood,  was  sent 
to  lie  off  the  mouth  of  Pamlico  Eiver,  as  it  was  said  that  two 
steamers  were  up  that  river  which  might  attempt  to  cut  off  any 
transports  that  should  fall  in  die  rear  of  the  fleet.  At  about 
4  o'clock,  the  fleet  having  been  concentrated,  it  moved  on  cau- 
tiously, taking  soundings  in  the  unknown  channel.  At  5  p.  h. 
they  came  in  eight  of  the  first  line  of  obstructions,  and  a  small 
steamer  was  discovered  a  few  miles  np  the  river.  The  Dela- 
ware was  sent  in  pursuit  of  her,  but  she  failed  to  overtake  the 
chase,  though  she  was  driven  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries. 

Soon  after,  the  naval  squadron  came  to  anchor  in  three  col- 
nmns  off  Slocum's  Creek,  the  point  selected  for  the  landing  of 
the  troops.  In  the  morning  four  gnnboats  were  stationed,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  to  cover  the  landing, 
and  keep  up  a  fire  with  grape  and  shell  upon  the  shore  until 
the  first  brigade  had  landed.  The  landing  was  an  unpleasant 
and  difficalt  work,  but  bravely  done.  The  men  seemed  regardless 
of  fatigue  and  exposure.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  shore,  that 
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they  were  obliged  to  flounder  on  from  the  boats  ae  they  could, 
through  mnd  &ndirater,  Bometimes  traiBt-deep,  and  when  all 
were  fairiy  on  solid  ground  they  were  ah-eady  partly  exhausted 
and  ill  prepared  for  the  march  before  them.  Six  naval  hoat- 
howitzere  were  landed  with  the  troops,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  gunnera  Buffered  in  the  Buhaequent  battle  shows  that 
they  were  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  After  this  fatigue  and 
exposure  of  the  lauding,  the  troops  marched  twelve  miles  over 
roads  deep  with  mnd,  then  lay  down  in  a  rain-storm  on  low  and 
marshy  ground,  to  be  wak«d  for  battle  at  daylight  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  boat-howitzer  battery  did  not  reach  the 
-point  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Such  was  the  almost  in- 
superable difficulty  of  dragging  forward  the  guns. 

So  soon  as  the  last  brigade  was  embarked  for  landing,  the 
flag-ship  went  up  the  river  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Dixie,  the  neaiv 
est  work,  and  mounting  four  heavy  guns.  The  fort  opened  fire 
upon  the  gunboat  so  soon  as  she  came  within  range,  which  was 
quickly  returned.  General  Bumside  having  desired  to  com- 
municate with  Commodote  Kowan,  the  Ferry  took  the  place  of 
the  Delaware,  and  engaged  tiie  fort  with  a  very  effective  fire 
until  night,  when  a  heavy  iog  set  in.  The  plan  of  the  assault 
was,  that  the  fleet  should  attack  the  forts  and  shell  the  road  in 
advance  of  the  troops,  and  this  was  fiilly  carried  out  in  regard 
to  the  first  battery,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  operations. 
A  part  of  the  fleet  was  anchored  for  the  night  nearly  abreast  of 
the  head  of  the  army  column.  At  daylight  the  fleet  was  again 
ander  way,  and,  upon  opening  fire  npon  Fort  Dixie,  it  was 
found  that  the  works  had  been  abandoned;  and  a  boat  was 
sent  on  shore,  and  the  American  flag  planted  on  the  rampartai 
The  squadron  then  passed  on  and  attacked  Fort  Ellis;  but  its 
magazine  was  soon  blown  up,  and  it,  too,  was  abandoned.  At 
this  time  the  troops  were  engaged  with  the  rifle-pits  and  field 
battericB  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Thompson.  The  squadron  passed 
on  and  opened  fire  upon  that  fortification,  and  continued  the 
fire  until  it  was  no  longer  returned  by  the  fort,  and  then  the 
fii^-ship,  having  displayed  the  signal  "  Follow  me,"  dashed  al 
the  first  row  of  obstructions.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anx- 
iety, as  she  struck  the  line  of  piles,  for  the  explosion  of  a  tor- 
pedo was  the  thmg  expected,  and  for  a  moment  few  breathed  as 
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they  watched  her.  She  glided  safely  through,  however,  and 
the  rest  pressed  on.  Several  were  injured  by  striking  the  iron- 
capped  timbers,  hnt  for  some  reason  not  a  torpedo  was  ex- 
ploded. Jast  as  the  fleet  was  passing  the  line  of  piles,  the 
troops  ruahed  into  Fort  Thompson,  having  carried  the  works 
in  the  rear.  The  ships  next  attacked  Fort  Lane,  bnt  there  was 
no  response  from  her  gons.  The  work  had  been  deserted.  The 
Valley  City  raised  on  it  the  Union  flag,  and  all  passed  rapidly 
up  the  river.  At  the  month  of  the  Trent  it  was  seen  that  two 
batteries  were  planted  on  the  wharf,  but  they,  too,  were  aban- 
doned. They  then  steamed  np  the  Neuse  Kiver  to  the  city, 
and  discovering  three  steamboats  and  one  schooner  endeavoring 
to  escape  up  the  river,  the  Delaware  pursned  and  captured  two 
and  the  schooner,  but  the  other  was  run  on  shore  and  burned. 
At  12  H.  the  flag-ahip  was  run  alongside  the  whari^  and  New- 
hern  was  taken  possession  of  by  Commodore  Eowan, 

The  rebel  officers  had  fired  the  city  in  several  places,  and 
the  fire-raft  having  also  been  set  on  fire  floated  against  the  rail- 
road bridge  over  the  Trent,  and  that  also  was  burned.  At  2 
p.  M,  the  troops  appeared  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trent,  and  so 
soon  as  they  could  be  transported  across,  they  entered  and  held 
the  town. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  official  re- 
ports of  this  successful  expedition.  The  defence  made  by  the 
wat«r  batteries  of  the  rebels  was  a  very  slight  one  compared 
with  their  force,  and  the  preparations  which  had  been  made. 
The  fire  from  their  rifle-pits  and  fleld  batteries  upon  the  troops 
was  much  more  destructive ;  and,  had  not  the  garrisons  been 
demoralized  by  the  sbells  of  the  fleet,  there  might  have  been  a 
different  result,  for  the  enemy  had  a  large  body  of  troops ;  they 
fought  under  cover,  and  were  reenforced  during  the  fight. 

Uhttid  Stltba  Steaub  PhI1.U>ELPH1A.      I 
OiT  Neitbibk,  Nobth  CiBOLiHt,  ManA  SO,  1363.  S 

Snt:  I  beg  leave  to  iiubmit  the  foUoniiig  detailed  report  of  the 
attack  npon  Ncwbem  and  its  approaches. 

I  left  Hatt«raB  Inlet  on  Wodnesday,  March  13,  at  7.30  a.  u.,  with 
the  following  Daval  force  under  my  command :  Philadelphia,  my  flag- 
ship. Acting  Master  S.  Reyoolds  commanding;  Stare  and  Stripes,  laeu- 
l«nant  Commanding  R.  Worden ;  Lonisiaoa,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
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A.  Mniray;  Heteel,  Lieutenant  Commanding  H.  K.  Davenport;  Bcia* 
ware,  Lientenant  Commanding  L,  P.  Quackenbnsh  ;  Commodore  Perry, 
lienteoant  Commanding  C.  W.  Flusaer;  Valley  City,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding J.  C.  Chaplin ;  Underwriter,  Lientenant  Commanding  A.  Hop- 
kins ;  Commodore  Barney,  Acting  lieutenant  Commanding  R.  T.  Ren- 
ahaw ;  Hunehback,  Acting  Lieutenant  Connnandiug  £.  B.  Colhoun ; 
Sontbficld,  Acting  Yolunteer  Lientenant  Commanding  C.  F.  W.  Behm ; 
Morae,  Acting  Mauter  Commanding  Peter  Hayes;  Brincker,  Acting 
Master  Commanding  J.  £.  Giddings;  and  Lockwood,  Acting  Ma9t«r 
Commanding  G.  W,  Graves.  By  8  a.  m.  the  naval  fleet,  together  with 
the  army  transports,  were  eteaming  rapidly  up  the  sound. 

At  1  p.  H.  we  made  Brant  Island,  distant  about  twelve  miles.  At 
2.10  p.  H.  the  advance  divisions  of  the  gunboats  having  entered  the 
mouth  or  the  Neuse  River,  and  being  some  miles  in  advance  of  the  flag- 
ship, I  made  signal  to  stop,  that  the  fleet  might  be  concentrated.  At 
this  time  General  Bnmside  came  alongside  the  flag-ship,  and  requested 
that  one  of  onr  gunboats  might  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  Pamlico  River, 
intelligence  having  been  received  that  two  steamers  were  in  that  river. 
To  goard  against  the  possibUJty  of  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  cut  off 
any  of  our  transport  vessels  which  might  remain  unprotected  in  the  rear 
of  the  fleet,  I  dispatehed  the  Lockwood  to  lie  off  the  moutb  of  that 
river  during  tho  night 

At  SAO  p.  H.,  having  come  up  with  the  advance,  signal  was  made  to 
"  Form  line  ahead,"  and  the  fleet  again  moved  on,  having  now  furly 
entered  Neuse  River.  At  S  P.  u.,  the  gunboats  being  now  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Army  transports  and  in  sight  of  the  obstructions  placed  by 
the  enemy  in  the  river  opposite  to  their  batteries,  a  small  steamer  was 
discovered  about  six  miles  ahead,  apparently  reconnoitring.  The  Dela- 
ware was  dispatehed  in  pursuit  Failing  to  overtake  the  chase,  bat 
having  driven  her  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries,  she  returned.  At 
6.10  p.  K.  the  naval  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  three  columns  off  Slocum's 
Creek,  the  point  decided  upon  for  the  debarkation  of  troops,  and  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  Newbern.  Early  the  following  morning 
(13th)  I  hoisted  ray  pennant  ou  board  the  Delaware.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  Louisiana  were  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  and  the 
Hetzel  and  Valley  City  on  the  east  At  about  6  a.  h.  the  troops  started 
from  the  transports,'  and  at  the  same  time  the  gnnboate,  stationed  aa 
above,  opened  with  grape  and  shell  on  the  point  selected  for  landing, 
tfao  Are  ceasing  as  the  first  brigade  landed.  At  9  a.  ii.  dx  naval  boat^ 
howitzers,  commanded,  respectively,  by  Acting  Master  C.  H.  Daniels, 
United  States  steamer  Hetzel ;  Mr.  E.  P.  Meeker,  United  States  steamer 
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Fbiladetphia ;  Acting  Master  J.  B.  Hammond,  United  States  Steamer 
Hetzel ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Gabandan,  United  States  steamer  Delairare  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Tillotson,  Union  Coast  Guard,  and  Lieuteoatt  J.  W.  B.  Hughes, 
Union  Coast  Guard — all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Mc- 
Cook,  of  ttie  Stars  and  Stripes — were  landed  to  assist  in  the  attack. 

The  Perry  was  moved  up  opposite  the  position  of  the  battery  in  the 
interior  near  the  reread,  with  directions  to  open  Are  and  unmaslc  it. 
The  SouthGcId  was  ordered  to  follow  and  take  a  position  near  the 
Perry.  The  Underwriter  was  soon  directed  to.  join  them  and  use  her 
rifle  gnn  only.  The  Morse  was  stationed  a  mile  below  these  vessels,  and 
the  Commodore  Perry  and  Honchback  below  the  Morse. 

As  soon  as  the  last  brigade  was  embarked  for  landing,  I  went  np 
the  rirer  with  the  Delaware,  to  make  a  recounoissance  of  Fort  Dixie, 
As  I  approached,  the  battery  opened  fire,  which  was  returned,  and  the 
Ferry  coining  np,  a  spirited  and  very  effective  fire  was  kept  up  by  that 
vessel  until  dark,  I  having  returned,  at  the  request  of  General  Bumside, 
to  communicate  with  him. 

Having  dispatched  the  Delaware  on  special  service,  I  returned  to 
the  Sonthfield,  after  having  communicated  with  tbe  general,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  that  vessel  to  the  Perry,  which  vessel  was  ordered  to  cease 
firing,  as  the  ni^t  had  set  in  with  a  heavy  fog.  The  Sonthfield  and 
Lockwood  were  anchored  two  miles  below  Fort  Dixie,  and,  aa  hear  as  I 
could  judge,  abreast  of  the  advanced  position  of  onr  forces,  the  Dela- 
ware joining  me  daring  the  night 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  report  of  a  gun,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  field-piece,  was  beard.  The  Deljtware,  Hunchback,  and 
Lockwood  were  immediately  ordered  to  get  under  way.  The  fog  being 
too  dense  to  signalize,  the  Lockwood  was  directed  to  trace  the  land 
down  and  order  up  the  vessels  that  had  been  stationed  along  the  shore 
from  oar  position  to  the  point  of  debarkation.  The  Delaware  and 
Southfield  were  ordered  to  move  np  and  open  fire  on  Fort  Dixie.  They  - 
were  soon  joined  by  the  heavy  ships  from  below,  followed  by  the  more 
distant  vessels  that  had  been  guarding  Slocum's  Creek.  Receiving  no 
re^onse  from  Fort  Dixie,  a  boat  was  sent  ashore,  and  the  American 
flag  raised  on  the  ramparts.  I  then  passed  on  up  and  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Ellis,  which  was  returned  until  the  fort  blew  up.  At  this  time  onr 
troops  were  pressing  on  the  enemy's  intrencbmcnts  in  the  rear  of  Fort 
Thompson.  I  made  signal  "  Advance  in  line  abreast,"  closed  up  toward 
the  barriers,  and  opened  fire  on  Fort  Thompson  and  in  direction  of  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  fire  in  tbe  interior.  At  this  juncture  an  ofBcer 
from  General  Btumside  came  down  to  the  beach  and  informed  me  tliat 
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our  shells  were  falling  to  the  left  and  near  onr  own  troops.  Changed 
direction  and  continned  to  fire,  and  advanced  cloae  to  the  barriers. 

Fort  Thompson  having  ceased  to  return  our  fire,  I  made  signal 
"Follow  my  motions,"  and  advanced  throagb  the  first  row  of  obstmc- 
tioTB  in  "line  ahead."  As  we  passed  the  obslrucljons  our  troops  ap- 
peared on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  waving  the  American  flag.  Wo 
threw  a  few  shells  into  Fort  Lane,  but  receiving  no  response,  ordered 
the  Volley  City  to  raise  the  American  flag  on  the  remuning  forts,  and 
passed  mpidly  np  the  rjver  in  "line  ahead."  As  we  passed  np,  and  on 
opening  Trent  River,  two  batteries  were  discovered,  mounting  two  guna 
each,  on  the  wharves  in  front  of  the  city ;  both,  however,  were  deserted. 
Passed  up  the  Neuse  River,  and  opened  fire  &om  the  Delaware  on  some 
steamboats  that  were  attempting  to  escape  np  the  river,  one  of  them 
having  in  tow  a  schooner  loaded  with  commissary  stores.  One  of  the 
steamen  was  run  in  shore  and  biimed ;  the  other  two,  together  with 
the  schooner,  were  captured. 

At  about  12  u.  I  ran  the  Delaware  alongside  the  wharf,  and  in- 
fonned  the  inhabitants  that  wo  intended  no  injury  to  the  town.  At 
this  time  fires  broke  oat  in  several  portions  of  the  city,  it  apparently 
being  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  it.  fire  was 
also  communicated  to  a  floating  raft  in  Trent  River  filled  with  bales  of 
cotton,  saturated  with  turpentine,  which  hod  been  prepared  to  send 
down  to  the  fleet  This  drifting  against  the  nulroad  bridge,  aet  fire  to 
and  burned  it 

The  Louisiana  and  Barney  were  sent  to  the  Trent  side  of  the  town 
in  order  to  secure  any  public  property  that  might  be  found  there.  Sev- 
eral hundred  stand  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war,  and  a  Ituge 
amount  of  naval  stores,  together  with  a  large  threc>roasted  schooner, 
fell  into  onr  hands.  At  S  p.  u.  our  victorious  troops  appearing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Trent,  the  work  of  transportation  commenced,  and 
at  sundown  the  Army  was  in  full  occupancy  of  the  city. 

The  obstructions  in  the  river  were  very  formidable,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  prepared  with  great  care.  The  lower  barrier  was  composed 
of  a  series  of  piling  driven  securely  into  the  bottom  and  cat  off  below 
the  wat«r;  added  to  this  was  another  row  of  iron-capped  and  pointed 
piles,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  abont  forty-five  degrees  down  the  stream. 
Near  these  was  a  row  of  thirty  torpedoes,  containing  about  two  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  each,  and  fitted  with  metal  foses  connected  with 
spring  percussion  locks,  with  trigger-lines  attached  to  the  pointed  piles. 
The  second  harrier  was  qnito  as  formidable  as  the  first,  although  not  so 
dangerous.    This  was  about  a  mile  above  and  abresfit  of  Fort  Tbomp- 
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EOn,  and  consisted  of  a  line  of  sankea  vessels,  closely  massed,  and 
chevavx  dejrue,  leaving  a  very  narrow  passage  noder  tbo  battery.  In 
paaaing  through  these  obstnictiona  the  Peny  struck  one  of  the  iron 
Htabea  and  carried  the  head  of  it  off,  Bticlcing  in  her  bottom.  The 
Barney  had  a  hole  sis  inches  long  cut  in  her,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  also  injured;  but  fortunately  the  torpedoes  failed  to  serve  the  ene- 
my's purpose. 

The  forts,  six  in  number  (exclusive  of  thom  on  the  Trent),  were  well- 
constracted  earthworks,  varying  in  distance  apart  from  one^ialf  mile  to 
one  mile  and  a  half,  and  mounting,  in  all,  thirty-two  guns,  ranging  from 
32-pounders  to  eO-ponnders,  rifled,  all  en  barbetU,  with  the  eicepljon 
of  one  caeemated  fort,  mounting  two  guns. 

I  forward  herewith  the  report  of  Lientcnant  McCook,  commandite 
the  naval  battery  in  the  battle  of  Newbem.  The  conduct  of  this  ofBcer, 
as  also  of  the  ofBcers  in  command  of  the  guns  and  their  crews,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Tbe  list  of  killed  and  wonnded  in  this  little  command, 
amounting  to  less  than  fifty  all  told,  will  show  that  where  the  hottest 
of  the  fire  was  there  they  were.  It  agun  becomes  my  pleoung  duty  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  commanders  of  the  different 
vessels,  their  officers  and  crews.  I  must  beg  leave  to  express  my  grate- 
fill  thanks  for  tbe  able  manner  in  which  I  have  been  supported  by  them. 
I  am  happy  to  add  that  no  casualties  occurred  on  board  the  vessels 
under  my  command  daring  the  engagement 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

8.  C.  EOWAK, 
Commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Fona,  Stmjtdi  of  North  Carolina. 
Fhg-Offieer  L.  M.  Goldsbobouoh, 

Commanding  North  Allanlic  Squadron,  Hampton  BoadH,  Va, 


Orr  niWBIKK,  NOBTH  ClBOLOU,  jTorcA  IS,  1) 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  detailed  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  battery  under  my  command  during  the  action  near 
this  place  on  the  14th  instant. 

In  obedience  to  yonr  order  of  the  13th,  I  took  command  of  the 
naval  batteiy  of  ux  howitzers,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  landed 
with  the  advance  of  tbe  Army  at  Slocnm's  Creek.  I  was  placed  in  the 
brigade  and  under  the  orders  of  General  Foster,  and  at  once  moved 
forward  to  join  him.  The  roads  were  very  heavy,  and  in  some  places 
almost  impassable,  and  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  assistance  which  was 
cheerfully  rendered  mo  by  the  Army,  tbe  pieces  could  never  have  gone 
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forward.  We  marched  steadily  forward  till  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  then 
halted  to  rest  At  1  A.  m.  of  the  14th  we  again  moved  forward,  and 
at  3  A.  H.  reported  to  General  Burndde,  who  ordered  as  to  halt 

At  daylight  we  resamed  our  march.  At  about  7  a.  m.  General  Bum- 
side  ordered  me  to  take  a  position  in  front  of  the  left  of  the  enemj's 
works,  I  moved  the  battery  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  cleared  space  and 
deployed  it  to  the  left  of  the  county  road,  opening  fire  at  once  with  shoU 
and  shrapnel  at  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  yards.  Opposed  to  ns 
and  behind  the  breastworks  was  a  battery  of  cleveu  field-pieces  (six  of 
which  paid  particular  attention  to  ns)  and  a  number  of  rifiemen,  who 
annoyed  ua  escesaively  whenever  the  smoke  would  lift  clear  of  our  guns. 
In  attempting  to  drive  these  latter  from  the  breastwork  I  advanced  the 
battery  some  distance,  filing  canister,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
mj  original  position,  after  having  one  gun  disabled,  an  officer  and  sev- 
eral men  wounded,  and  one  killed. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  we  maintained  our  position  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  shell,  grape,  and  musketry,  when  a  gallant  charge  by  our  troops 
cleared  the  enemy  from  the  breastwork,  I  at  once  moved  forward  into 
the  work  with  three  of  my  pieces  and  all  my  remaining  ammunition. 
General  Poster  then  ordered  me  forward  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade. 
When  we  had  arrived  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  railroad  a  de- 
tached body  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight;  the  guns  were  at  once 
prepared  for  action,  and  pointed  toward  a  cleared  spot  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  railroad,  that  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  making  for.  As  they 
came  into  this  open  space  I  gave  the  order  to  fire,  but,  before  the  order 
could  be  executed,  Acting  Master  Ilammond  rashly  dashed  forward  in 
front  of  the  guns  and  demanded  their  surrender.  This  demand  they 
complied  with,  by  throwing  down  their  arms  and  holding  up  their 
hands  in  token  of  submission.  The  prisoners  proved  to  bo  Colonel 
Avery  and  a  portion  of  his  command,  the  Twenty-fifth  North  Carolina 
regiment;  they  had  been  driven  from  the  rifle-pits  by  our  troops,  and 
were  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  fVom  this  point  I  was  ordered 
down  the  railroad  to  Newbcm.  Obt^ning  two  cars,  I  placed  my  guns 
upon  them,  and  reached  the  burning  bridge  to  find  our  Navy  in  posses- 
won  of  the  city,  and  the  gunboats  transporting  the  troops  across  tho 
liver. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  the  brave  men  nnder  my  command 
draped  their  guns  through  the  heavy  roads,  part  of  the  time  exposed 
to  a  drenching  rain,  and  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  sustained 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  I  would  especially 
call  your  attention  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Orderly  Scigeant  J,  Men- 
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denlial],  company  B,  Union  Coast  Gnard;  Seamen  James  Judge, 
George  H.  MaQucll,  John  WilliamB,  Charles  Patterson,  and  Ordinary 
Soaman  Duncan  Douglass.  These  men,  with  tbe  exception  of  Menden- 
hall,  acted  as  captains  of  gana,  and,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  howitzers,  vere  of  great  service.  The  conduct  of  my  officers 
was  all  that  I  could  wish.  Acting  Masters  D^iels  and  Hammond,  of 
the  Hetzel,  rendered  me  most  valnahle  aid ;  one  gun  in  each  of  their 
sections  was  in  charge  of  E,  P.  Meeker,  of  the  flag-ehip,  and  E.  C  Ga- 
bandan,  of  tbe  Delaware.  To  their  coolness  and  courage  all  can  testifr. 
The  gun  in  chaise  of  Lieutenant  Hughes,  of  company  B,  Union  Coast 
Guard,  suffered  severely,  and  whs  finally  disabled.  During  a  portion  of 
tbe  engagement  he  loaded  the  gun  himself,  until  carried  away  wounded. 
Mr.  Daniels  made  an  attempt  to  carry  forward  two  of  tbe  captured 
pieces,  bnt,  after  dragging  tbem  some  distance,  they  stuck  fest  in  the 
mud.  Lieutenant  ^illotson,  of  tbe  Coast  Guard,  after  firing  away  all 
his  ammunition,  left  his  section,  and,  I  have  since  learned,  was  picked 
up  by  the  retreating  enemy. 

On  going  into  action  I  discovered  that  some  of  the  men  bad  stra^ 
gled  off,  leaving  me  about  fifty  men  to  fight  tbe  guns.  Among  these,  I 
regret  to  report  tbe  following  casualties  : 

Killtd. — Plivates  Arthur  McGinnis  and  John  Sheehy,  company  B, 
Union  Coast  Guard. 

Wounded. — Second  lieutenant  T,  W.  B.  Hughes,  Orderly  Sergeant 
J.  Mendenhall,  Sergeant  James  C  Freeman,  Corporal  Thomas  Riley, 
and  Privates  J.  McDougal,  8.  T.  Fonda,  and  Nicholas  Merts  (yet  miss- 
ing), company  B,  Union  Coast  Guard  ;  Seaman  John  Williams,  Ordi- 
nary Seamen  Jeremiah  Sallivan,  George  Busbee,  and  Thomas  Simmons. 
Total:  tilled,  2;  wounded,  11. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc, 

B.  Sheldon  McCook,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Ifavy. 
Commander  S.  0,  Rowan, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  Ihe  Soundt  ofN.  Carolina. 


The  next  step  of  the  Government,  in  repossessing  itself  of 
the  harbors  and  fortiflcationa  of  the  Southern  coast,  was  the 
capture  of  Fort  Macon,  a  casemated  work  at  the  entrance  of 
Beaufort  Harbor.  This  work  had  mounted  abont  fifty  guns, 
some  of  tliem  of  long  range  and  heavy  calibre.  In  the  redac- 
tion of  this  fortification  the  Navy  bore  only  a  subordinate  part, 
as  tlie  strength  of  the  fort  rendered  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  a 
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regnlar  bombardment  by  batteriea  eetablisbed  on  ehore.  These 
batterieB  were  planted  about  one  mile  from  the  fort,  and 
were  three  in  number,  one  monnting  three  30-poimder  Parrott 
rifles,  one  four  lO-inch  mortars,  and  a  third  four  8-inch  mortara. 
These  works  were  by  no  means  completed  without  Berions  an- 
noyance from  the  guns  of  the  fort,  but  they  were  so  far  masked 
as  to  render  Tmcertain  the  rebel  fire,  and  they  were  finisbed 
without  important  loss.  Fire  was  opened  from  tliese  batteries 
on  the  25th  of  April.  The  shore  attack  was  seconded  by  the 
steamers  Daylight,  Commander  Samuel  Lockwood;  the  State 
of  Geoi^a,  Commander  James  F.  Armstrong;  the  gunboat 
Chippewa,  Lieutenant  Commanding  A.  Bryson ;  and  the  bark 
Gemsbok,  Lieutenant  Edward  Covendy. 

The  bark  was  of  course  obliged  to  anchor,  but  the  steamers 
kept  under  way  in  a  circle,  delivering  their  fire  in  passing  the 
fort  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  sea 
was  so  rongh  that  the  vessels  were  compelled  to  cease  firing 
after  having  been  in  action  only  about  an  hour.  The  Gemsbok, 
at  anclior,  liad  some  of  her  ri^ng  cut  up,  and  the  Daylight 
was  struck  by  an  S-inch  solid  shot,  which  shattered  some  of  her 
timbers,  and  wounded  one  man  by  a  splinter.  These  were  the 
only  injuries  received  by  the  fleet,  and  yet  the  rebel  fire  was, 
under  the  cireumstances,  quite  accurate,  shot  and  shell  falling 
all  around  and  near  the  vessels,  notwithstanding  all  but  the 
bark  were  continually  in  motion.  Toward  evening  a  flag  of 
truce  was  hoisted  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  soon  after  it 
was  formally  surrendered  and  taken  possession  of  by  tlie  troops 
under  General  Bumside.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were 
signed  jointly  by  General  Bnmaide,  and  Commander  Samuel 
Lockwood,  the  senior  o€Bcer  of  the  naval  foree  at  that  point. 
The  fall  of  Fort  Macon  nearly  completed  for  tlie  time  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Bonnds  and  coast  of  North  Carolina,  a  work  which 
was  begun  with  the  attack  upon  the  forts  of  Ilatteras  Inlet  by 
Commodore  Stringham,  and  wliicb  went  steadily  forward  with 
no  serious  reverse  until  tiie  capture  of  Fort  Macon.  Still,  after 
so  much  had  been  bravely  done,  the  naval  service  upon  these 
waters  was  one  of  continual  toil  and  peril  which  the  country 
will  never  properly  appreciate,  because  not  connected  with 
great  and  brilliant  battles.     The  statements  made  in  regard 
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to  the  serrice  upon  the  Potomac  and  adjacent  rivers  will 
apply  with  even  more  force  to  the  work  of  the  Navy  on  those  of 
the  coast  and  sonnda  of  North  Carolina.  Both  banks  of  these 
streams  were  occapied  by  a  hostile  population,  and  in  many 
places  they  were  so  narrow  that  the  channel  was  within  rifle- 
shot from  either  shore,  so  that  oar  vessels  were  exposed  to  every 
species  of  attack. 

At  every  suitable  point  earthworks  or  batteries  moantiug 
heavy  gmiB  were  established,  fleld-batteries  were  transported 
from  point  to  point,  torpedoes  were  placed  ro  the  narrow  chan- 
nels, and  ambnscades  for  riflemen  were  planted  in  the  jungle 
and  tall  grass  along  the  shore.  The  miasma  of  these  marshy 
shores  rendered  this  service  far  more  unhealthy  than  that  upon 
the  open  sea ;  and  although  the  work  of  fever  was  far  less  dead- 
ly both  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  South  than  the  rebels 
hoped,  still  it  largely  increased  the  hazards  of  the  service  and 
the  percentage  of  deaths  beyond  what  these  would  have  been 
in  more  northern  localities. 

In  the  minor  expeditions  and  daily  skirmishes  there  was 
very  little  glory  to  be  obtained  even  by  the  officers,  and  none 
by  the  common  sailor,  and  there  were  few  prizes  to  compensate 
them  somewhat  for  nnusual  effort,  such  as  were  won  by  the 
blockading  squadron,  and  there  was  only  devotion  to  the  canse 
to  keep  the  mind  and  body  to  the  proper  tone.  That  certainly 
was  not  a  very  inviting  service  in  which,  while  threading  the 
narrow  channels  and  crooked  rivers,  men  knew  that  at  any  mo- 
ment a  torpedo  might  blow  them  in  pieces,  or  send  them  to  the 
bottom,  or  a  concealed  battery  might  open  npon  them,  or  hid- 
den riflemen  sweep  the  deck.  Tet  these  were  the  daily  ex- 
periences of  our  seamen  on  our  rivers,  both  East  and  West. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DKSTKCCTION   OF   THE   REBEL   FLEET  AT   ELIZABETH   OTT. 

Aptek  the  battle  at  Koanote  laland,  the  reliel  fleet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Curlew,  wliich  was  destroyed,  fled  up  the  sound 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Pasqaotank  Kiver,  whither  our  squadron 
immediately  prepared  to  pursue  them. 

On  the  9th  of  February  a  flotiUa,  under  the  command  of 
Commander  S.  C,  Eowan,  and  composed  of  the  following  ves- 
sels, entered  Albemarle  Sound  in  search  of  the  rebel  fleet ;  the 
Louisiana,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Murray;  Iletzel,  Lieu- 
tenant Commanding  Davenport ;  Underwriter,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Jeffers ;  Delaware  (flag-ship),  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Quackenbush ;  Commodore  Perry,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Flusser ;  Valley  City,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Chap- 
lin ;  Morse,  Acting  Master  French ;  Loekwood,  Acting  Master 
Graves ;  Ceres,  Acting  Master  McDiarmid ;  Shawsheen,  Acting 
Master  Woodward;  Brincker,  Acting  Master  (riddings;  and 
Putnam,  Acting  Master  Hotchkiss,  It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  this  fleet  of  rather  diminutive  men-of-war  entered 
the  sound,  and  soon  after  the  smoke  of  two  rebel  steamers  was 
descried.  They  were  apparently  heading  for  Pasquotank 
Kiver.  Signal  was  made  to  chase,  and  an  attempt  made  to  cut 
them  off,  but  without  success ;  and  as  night  was  coming,  and 
the  channel  unknown,  the  chase  was  discontinued,  and  the  ves- 
sels steamed  on  slowly  over  the  bar,  and  then  up  the  river,  and 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  anchor 
for  the  night,  ten  miles  distant  from  Fort  Cobb,  on  Cobb's  Point 

Although  the  Union  fleet  outnumbered  that  of  the  rebels, 
and  although  officers  and  men  felt  certain  of  success,  the  sitaa- 
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tion  was  by  no  meaDa  entirely  eatisfactory.  It  was  ascertained 
that  batteries  were  established  at  certain  points  on  the  river,  bnt 
the  exact  strength  of  these  was  not  known.  The  rebel  ressels 
would  be  snpported  of  eonrse  by  these,  for  they  could  select  the 
point  of  attack  or  defence,  and  oar  small,  light  Gteamera  were 
ill-fitted  to  withstand  heavy  artillery,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  seriously  injored  already  in  the  storms,  by  collisions  and 
strain  in  gettiog  over  the  buUchead,  and  in  the  fight  at  Boa- 
noke  Island. 

There  was,  then,  a  prospect  of  a  contest  which  might  be 
very  serioos  in  ite  consequences  to  these  frail  vessels,  even 
though  a  victory  should  be  won.  Another  fact  in  their  case 
was  still  more  perplexing  to  the  officers.  Their  ammnoition 
was  reduced  to  twenty  rounds  for  each  gun,  and  a  protracted 
conflict  was  therefore  out  of  the  qaestion,  for  sach  a  battle 
would  necessarily  end  in  the  captnre  of  their  fleet. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Commanding  Officer  Bowan 
called  on  board  his  ship  the  officers  in  command,  and  having 
informed  them  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  conferred  with  them 
in  regard  to  measm^  proper  to  be  adopted.  It  was  evident 
that  a  failure  would  cause  the  loss  of  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
advantages  already  gained,  and  postpone  for  an  indeflnite  time 
the  control  of  the  sounds,  so  necessary  for  the  pr<^;ree3  of  the 
cause  of  the  Government.  It  was  expected  that  the  rebel  fleet 
would  take  position  behind  the  battery  at  CobVs  Point,  and 
there  await  the  attack  of  the  Union  squadron,  with  many  and 
decided  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  rebel  conmiander. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  state  of  affairs,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  organize  the  force  in  close  order,  so  that  the  movement 
might  be  either  a  reconnoissance  in  force  or  a  serions  attack,  as 
events  should  indicate.  Each  commander  was  enjoined  most 
positively  not  to  fire  a  single  shot  without  direct  orders ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  any  nnnecessaiy  nse  of  ammunition,  each  one 
was  directed  to  mil  his  adversary  down,  if  possible,  and  engage 
him  hand  to  hand.  All  expected  that  the  fight  might  prove  a 
desperate  affray,  and  the  officers  returned  to  their  respective 
ships  feeling  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  their  position, 
and  thus  prepared,  as  brave  men  ever  are  in  such  a  case,  to  do 
what  skill  and  corn-age  may  to  insure  success. 
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On  the  10th  of  February,  at  daylight,  the  little  fleet  weighed 
anchor,  and  forming,  proceeded  in  the  prescribed  order,  the  Un- 
.  .derwriter,  Perry,  Morse,  and  Delaware  keeping  in  advance  aa 
pickets,  the  little  Ceres  nearer  shore  on  the  right  flank ;  the  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Hetzel  led  np  the  remainder.  The  Volley  City 
and  tho  'Whitehead,  however,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  lines  as 
soon  as  the  battery  was  passed,  and  attack  it  in  reverse.  In  this 
manner  the  squadron  moved  slowly  and  together  up  the  river. 

At  half-past  8,  a.  m.,  the  rebel  steamers  were  discovered 
drawn  up  in  battle  order  behind  the  battery,  which,  mounting 
four  heavy  32-ponnder8,  was  quite  a  formidable  work  for  such 
Blightly-built  steamers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
schooner  Black  Warrior,  monuting  two  heavy  guns,  was  moored. 
Beyond  the  battery  and  schooner  lay  the  rebel  gunboats,  the 
whole  force  being  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Lynch 
in  person.  The  enemy's  line  was  drawn  diagonally  across  the 
river  in  front  of  the  town,  the  right  resting  on  the  battery,  the 
left  flank  protected  by  the  two  large  guns  of  the  Black  Warrior. 
So  soon  as  the  Union  fleet  came  within  long  range,  Are  was 
opened  on  them  both  by  the  battery  and  the  Echooner,  and  this 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  80-pounder  rifles  from  the 
rebel  steamers. 

To  this  Are  the  Union  vessels,  wisely  considering  the  state 
of  their  ammimition,  made  no  reply.  Shot  and  shell  passed 
over  the  foremost  vessels  and  fell  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  the 
main  columns,  but  they  all  pressed  steadily  but  silently  on,  not 
a  shot  being  flred  in  return.  When  within  short  range,  the 
signal  was  made,  "  Dash  at  the  enemy  I "  and  every  vessel 
was  instantly  put  at  full  speed.  The  whole  fleet  then  opened, 
fire  and  swept  forward  as  rapidly  as  their  engines  could  drive 
tliem,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Ibe, 
startled  and  demoralized  by  so  bold  and  unexpected  a  move- 
ment. A  panic  seized  the  rebels.  They  set  the  Black  Warrior 
on  fire,  and  deserted  their  battery  as  the  steamers  came  abreast 
of  it.  The  steamers  beyond  vainly  endeavored  to  save  them- 
selves; their  flagship,  tho  Seabird,  was  run  down  and  sunk  by 
the  Perry,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Plnsser,  and  her  officers 
and  crew  were  made  prisoners.  Some  of  the  rebel  boats 
were  boarded  and  captured  by  hand-to-hand  fighting  on  their 
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decks  ;  some  were  deserted  aad  set  on  fire,  the  crews  ea- 
capin^  as  they  eonld  to  the  shore.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  minntes'  duration  aft«r  onr  eteamers  opened 
fire  and  were  put  to  tlieir  speed  for  the  "  dash,"  the  sound  fleet 
of  the  rebels  was  annihilated,  ajid  their  control  over  tlie  interior 
waters  of  North  Carolina  was  gone,  to  be  regained  no  more.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  spirited  little  battles  of  the 
war,  when  quite  as  much  skill  and  "  dash  "  were  displayed  as  in 
some  of  the  bloodier  conflicts  that  are  more  widely  known. 

It  was  well  denominated  a  "dash,"  A  whole  fleet  of  steam- 
ers proceeding  deliberately  and  in  silence,  though  shot  and 
shell  were  plunging  and  hissing  around  them,  suddenly  sprang, 
as  it  were,  at  full  speed,  and  dehvering  their  fire,  "dashed" 
upon  the  foe,  shattering  them  with  a  close-range  fire,  cmshing 
in  their  sides,  sinking  some,  and  boarding  and  capturing  such 
aa  could  be  rescued  from  the  flames  which  the  rebels  themselves 
had  kindled. 

After  the  fight  was  over,  a  few  Of  our  steamers  were  sent  np 
to  Elizabeth  City,  and  went  alongside  the  wharves.  At  their 
approach  a  battery  of  field  artillery  made  a  hasty  retreat  down 
the  street.  A  mounted  artillery  officer  belonging  to  the  Wise 
Legion,  who,  by  the  orders  of  General  Henningsen,  was  com- 
pelUng  Hie  inhabitants  to  set  fire  to  their  house.-,  was  arrested 
and  taken  on  board  the  fiag-ship.  As  the  evident  intention  was 
to  charge  the  burning  upon  the  Union  forces,  Commodore 
Rowan  ordered  all  on  shore  to  return  to  the  ships,  and  suffered 
no  communication  for  a  time  between  the  ships  and  shore.  No 
houses  were  burned  except  those  set  on  fire  by  the  order  of  the 
■rebel  commander.  A  supply  of  iredi  beef,  bread,  and  flour  waa 
found  in  tlie  commissary  store-house,  and  these,  as  public  prop- 
erty, were  taken  for  the  fleet. 

Here,  on  a  small  scale  compared  with  that  at  many  other 
points,  was  exhibited  the  destmction  wrought  by  war.  The 
steamer  Forrest,  which  had  been  disabled  in  the  fight  at  Roa- 
noke Island,  one  gnnboat,  and  one  lighter  vessel  on  the  stocks, 
were  burned  at  the  ship-yard.  Then  we  are  told  that  "  compe- 
tent engineers"  were  sent  "to  destroy  the  machinery,  boilers, 
and  railway;"  then  three  days  were  "devoted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  the  Seabird  and  Fanny ; "  and  if  to 
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this  is  added  the  min  of  the  fort  at  Cobb's  Point,  the  Teasels 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  in  the  battle,  and  eight  cannon 
and  a  vessel  on  the  stocks  of  Edenton,  we  get  a  glmipse  of  what 
the  operations  of  war  are.  These  steamers  and  other  property 
thus  destroyed  were  produced  only  by  a  large  expenditnre  of 
labor  and  money ;  and  what  hundreds  of  men  had  wearily  toiled 
to  create,  thus  vanished  in  a  day.  It  was  a  small  exhibition  of 
the  wholesale  ruin  which  the  contrivers  of  the  rebellion  brought 
upon  the  people  and  property  of  the  South. 

Another  step  in  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the  rebels 
was  to  obstruct  the  canals  loading  northward  from  the  sounds 
toward  the  Chesapeake.  Four  of  the  squadron  were  sent  for- 
ward by  which  this  work  was  performed  and  the  navigation  of 
the  canals  was  stopped.  By  these  various  operations,  one  of  the 
main  channels  of  intercourse  and  contraband  trade  between  the 
rebels  of  the  South  and  those  along  the  Chesapeake  and  their 
more  northern  friends  was  destroyed,  and  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  were  proportionately  diminished.  The  first 
pressure  which  the  rebellion  seriously  felt  was  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  by  the  Navy.  From  the  moment  that  a  secure 
lodgment  was  made  upon  the  Southern  coast  at  Hilton  Head 
and  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Navy  had  with  ita 
river  gunboats  opened  a  way  for  the  advance  of  the  armies  into 
Tennessee,  the  rebellion  was  placed  between  two  forces  which 
were  certain  at  length  to  grind  it  to  powder.  From  that 
moment  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  South  would 
succeed,  but  merely  how  much  longer  the  rebellion  could  be 
kept  alive. 

The  error  so  long  persisted  in  by  the  North  in  regard  to 
the  slave  system  protracted  the  struggle  far  beyond  the  natural 
limits  of  ita  life ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  rebel  cause  was  a 
hopeless  one  from  the  moment  of  these  first  important  successes 
of  the  Navy.  Had  the  slaves  been  treated  from  the  first  accord- 
ing to  the  plainest  rules  of  morality,  or  even  of  war,  it  would 
have  saved  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money ;  but  as  the 
natives  refused  to  do  justice,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
suffer  the  fitting  retribution.  While  the  nation  was  slowly 
receiving  the  moral  education  which  would  enable  it  to  per- 
ceive the  design  of  God  in  the  war,  the  Navy  in  the  Sooth,  and 
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the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  the  West,  were  preparing  for  the 
final  triumph. 

In  order,  better  to  exhibit  the  share  which  each  vessel  bore 
in  this  gallant  action,  the  following  reports  of  commanding 
officers  are  added  to  the  general  statement.  Such  official  docu- 
ments serve  to  verify  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  are 
freely  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition,  because  thus  only  can  all  the  facts  be  pre- 
sented. 


D.  S.  Stiaueb  Hnzn,  Ciouah  Soowd,  N.  C,  FAnary  14,  iB62. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  tbe  fol- 
lowing report 

Leaving  this  ancboragc  on  Sunday,  the  Sth  instant,  in  company  wtth 
the  rest  of  tbe  light  squadron,  we  stood  up  Albemarle  Sound,  and  tow- 
ard evening  saw  some  of  tbe  enemy's  steamers,  wbich  were  parsned 
into  the  Pasquotank  River,  where  we  anchored  about  three  miles  inside. 

At  a  little  before  7  o'clock  the  next  morning,  got  under  way  and 
stood  up  the  river,  presently  discovering  the  rebel  flotilla  awaiting  our 
approach  above  a  four-gun  battery  on  Cobb's  Point 

The  position  in  tbe  column  assigned  to  the  Hetzel  was  such  that  it 
was  not  practicable,  in  this  narrow  stream,- to  fire  at  the  enemy's  steam- 
era  without  endangering  the  lives  of  our  companions;  but  we  managed 
to  get  two  shots  at  the  battery  and  one  at  an  armed  schooner — the  mis 
ailes  of  our  opponents  falling  thick  and  fast  around  us. 

At  9.10  A.  II.  answered  general  signal,  "Make  a  dash  at  the 
enemy  1 "  In  fifteen  minutes  from  this  time  tbe  afliur  was  finished, 
tbe  battery  deserted,  and  the  flotilla  burnt,  sunk,  captured,  or  put  to 
flight  At  9.4S  A.  II.  received  on  board,  for  surreal  assistance,  Acting 
Midsbipmau  William  C.  Jackson,  a^cd  eighteen,  morially  wounded  while 
making  his  way  to  the  shore  from  tbe  captured  steamer  Ellis.  He  died 
at  10  p.  M.,  and  was  buried  on  shore  the  next  morning,  with  all  possible 
solemnities.  At  11.30  a.  h.  anchored  off  the  hatterj',  and  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Franklin  with  omied  boat's  crew  to  assist  in  its  destruction. 

In  conclusion,  I  wonid  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  cool- 
ness and  gallant  conduct  of  all  under  my  command,  who  vied  with  one 
another  in  tbe  steady  and  faithfiil  performance  of  their  duty. 
I  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  etc., 

H.  K.  Davenfobt,  Lieuttnant  commanding. 

Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  U.  S.  N.,  eomamnding  Flloilla,  etc. 
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U.  S.  Stbahbb  Uhdikwuteb,  orr  EuuBira  Citt,  FArvary  10, 18u2. 

Sir:  I  bavo  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  report. 

This  morning  I  steamed  up  the  river  toward  Elizabeth  City  in  the 
position  assigned  me.  On  amviog  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  rebel 
batterj  and  ships,  when  the  general  signal  was  made  "  Make  a  dash  at 
the  enemy  1 "  1  opened  fire,  and  went  ahead  full  speed.  On  nearing 
the  ships,  I  directed  the  pilot  to  [put]  this  vessel  alongside  the  Sea- 
bird  ;  bat  OD  closing  within  a  coaple  of  hundred  yards,  I  obserrcd  two 
steamers  turning  to  escape,  therefore  passed  on  in  pursuit.  One  of 
them  was  cut  off,  and,  endeavoring  to  pass  across  my  stem,  was  met  by 
another  vessel  and  captured.  The  other  ranged  ahead,  keeping  up  a 
lively  fire  of  musketry,  which  wae  returned  with  tbe  12-pounder  rifle, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  disabling  ber  machinery,  and  she  soon  disap- 
peared around  a  turn  in  the  river. 

Arriving  in  front  of  the  town,  a  battery  of  horao  artillery,  standing 
at  the  head  of  Main  Street,  moved  off.  1  went  alongside  the  whar^  and 
remained  until  directed  to  drop  down  off  the  battery. 

The  occasion  offered  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  individual  gal- 
lantry— all  merit  my  approbation.  1,  however,  mention  particularly  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Griffith,  master's  mate,  and  Mr.  John  Cahill,  second  assistant 
engineer  (acting  chief) ;  the  former,  as  in  tbe  actions  of  the  7th  and  8th, 
worked  his  rifled  gun  with  coolness  and  precision.  The  latter  was  of 
great  service  in  his  own  department,  and  also  assisted  at  the  after  gun. 

Ammunition  expended :    for  80-pounder  rifle,  nine  shells ;   for  Im- 
pounder rifle,  eighteen  shells  and  one  stand  of  grape;  for  8-inch  gun, 
four  shells ;  for  12-ponnder  howitzer,  one  shrapnel,  two  canister. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLiAU  If.  Jbffbbs,  Lieutenant  aymmaadiag. 
Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  U.  S.  If. 


n.  S.  Steaki*  Dblxwari,  orr  ELizismTB  Cut,  Ftbmary  11, 186Sl 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  tbe  following  report. 
On  the  9th  instant,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  the  United  States  naval  flotilla, 
consisting  of  fourteen  anned  steamers,  under  your  command,  weighed 
anchor  for  Elizabeth  City.  Late  In  tbe  afternoon  two  rebel  steamers 
were  discovered  standing  for  Elizabeth  City.  The  United  States  steamer 
Lockwood  with  this  vessel  immediately  gave  chase,  but  darkness  pre- 
vented onr  overtaking  them.  At  8  P.  u.  the  flotilla  came  to  anchor, 
distant  about  fourteen  miles  from  Elizabeth  City. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lotb,  at  6  a.  h.,  signal  was  made  from  this 
ship  for  the  flotilla  to  get  under  vay,  and  at  6  a.  u.,  when  standing 
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on  our  course,  discovered  tbe  enemy's'  ganhonts,  consieting  of  eeven 
eteamers  and  one  armed  schooner  of  two  guoa,  a  fine  batteiy  on  onr  left 
of  four  gODS,  and  one  gun  in  the  city  feeing  ua.  "When  within  range, 
signal  was  made  in  accordance  to  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  flotilla,  to  "make  a  dash  at  the  enemy,"  which  signal  was  again 
repeated  within  six  hundred  jards  of  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  doing 
terrible  eiecntion  with  onr  guns,  and  filling  the  sir  with  shot  and  shell. 

At  9.25  A.  H.,  precisely  nineteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  first  gnu 
was  fired,  the  schooner  struck  her  colors,  and  was  found  to  bo  on  fire- 
About  the  same  time  the  rebel  Sag  on  the  battery  at  Cobb's  Point  was  ' 
taken  dowii  and  waved  by  the  garrison;  whereupon  the  rebel  gunboats, 
with  two  exceptions,  ran  close  in  shore,  and  were  instantaneously  set  on 
fire  and  abandoned  by  their  crews,  some  of  whom  escaped  in  boats,  and 
others  jumping  overboard,  swam  and  waded  to  the  shore. 

I  now  gave  the  order  to  my  acting  aid,  Assistant  Paymaster  F.  B. 
Cnrtia,  to  have  the  cutter  manned,  and  bring  off  the  rebel  flag  for  Com- 
mander Rowan,  which  was  flying  on  board  the  rebel  steamer  Fanny. 
J.  H,  Eaymond,  acting  master's  mate,  together  with  a  part  of  his 
division,  jumped  into  the  boot  with  F.  R.  Curtis,  and  boarded  the 
steamer  Fanny,  which  was  at  the  time  on  fire,  hauled  down  the  rebel 
flag,  and  then  proceeded  on  shore  to  the  battery,  being  tbe  first  to  land, 
when  the  stars  and  stripes  were  planted  by  Mr  Raymond,  amidst  tre- 
mendous cheering  tVom  the  flotilla ;  after  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
recall,  they  returned  on  board  this  vessel,  which  was  moored  to  the  wharf 
at  Elizabeth  City  at  9.45  a.  h.;  thus  ending  one  of  the  shortest  and 
most  brilliant  engagements  that  has  occurred  during  this  unfortunate 
civil  war. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  officers  and  men 
attached  to  this  vessel  for  their  gallant  conduct  during  the  action  of  the 
XOth  instant  Great  credit  is  due  to  onr  pilot,  Nasa  8,  Williams,  for 
invaluable  services  rendered  daring  the  engagement. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  senant, 

S.  P.  QoACKKNBUBH,  Litulenant  commanding. 
Stbphxh  C.  RowiN,  commanding  U.  S.  FlottUa,  etc. 

D.  S.  Srahir  Cdhnodobi  Pibbt,  Roikoki  Islamd,  Fttmary  38,  ISCB. 
Sir:  In  the  action  of  the  10th  instant,  at  Cobb's  Point  battery,  the 
battery,  schooner,  and  steamers  opened  fire  on  us  about  8  a.  u.  About 
8.16  we  commenced  to  return  it,  firing  at  the  battery  and  Seabird 
alone.  After  pasung  the  battery,  wo  fired  only  at  the  Seabird.  We 
ran  her  down,  and  took  her  officers  and  crew  prisoners.    Id  tbe  col- 
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luion  the  riog-Etopper  of  the  anchor  was  snapped,  and  the  anchor  went 
to  the  bottom,  which  accident,  together  with  the  delay  occasioned  by 
receiving  on  board  the  prisoners,  prevented  ua  from  roakirjg  another 
capture.  \Vhi\e  engaged  in  receiving  the  prisoners,  ten  of  the  enemy's 
small  steamers  ran  aronnd  very  close  to,  firing  at  ns  with  musketry,  by 
which  two  of  my  men  were  Hlled  and  an  o£Bcer  wounded.  The  vessel 
was  not  struck  by  shot  or  shell  Wc  fired  fifteen  shells,  the  greater 
nnmber  at  the  battery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

C.  W.  Fi-CBSBB,  LUuUnant  eiymmanding. 
Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  c&mmanditip  U.  S.  Naval  FloAlla,  etc 

U.  S.  StEIHEB  VlLLET  CiTT,  OFT  EuSAIITH  CiTT,  N.  C,  /Unu)?  10,  1S69. 

Sib:  I  respectfully  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  vesae!  in  the  action  off  this  city  on  this  day. 

After  steaming  up  the  river  until  8  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  I 
came  to  anchor  with  the  other  Sotilla  about  seventeen  miles  below 
Elizabeth  City. 

February  10. — At  6.30  A.  u.  got  under  way  in  obedience  to  sig- 
nal, and  stood  up  the  river  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  flotilla. 
When  nearing  the  approaches  of  the  city,  received  the  fire  of  the  rebel 
battery  on  shore.  I  immediately  manned  my  port  battery,  and  kept  up  a 
brisk  return  of  the  fire.  A  steamer  and  schooner,  bearing  the  rebel  flag, 
opened  fire  on  our  starboard  bow;  returned  their  fire  with  my  starboard 
battery.  A  shell  from  the  enemy,  passing  through  both  my  boats,  ren- 
dered them  entirely  unfit  for  service. 

Upon  signal  "Make  a  dash  at  the  enemy,"  increased  the  upeed,  and 
fired  several  brisk  broadsides  at  the  enemy's  battery.  A  shell  from  the 
shore  penetrated  the  side  and  passed  tlirough  the  magazine,  exploding  out- 
side the  screen  on  the  berth-deck.  Several  of  the  powder  divisions  were 
severely  scorched,  the  protecting  bulkheads  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  the 
forward  part  of  the  berth-deck  set  on  fire  by  the  explosion.  Ordered  the 
pnmps  to  be  manned,  and  speedily  got  the  fire  subdued.  In  forty  min- 
utes from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  came  to  anchor  within  the 
precincts  of  Elizabeth  City. 

I  take  pleasure  in  again  bearing  testimony  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  this  vessel,  and  particularly  I  desire  to  bring  under 
your  notice  the  cool  intrepidity  and  thorough  practical  seamanship  dis- 
played by  roaster's  mate  J.  A.  J.  Brooks,  in  manixuvring  this  vessel  while 
under  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire;  also  to  the  undaunted  presence 
of  mind  of  the  gnnncr'a  mate,  John  Davis,  who,  while  at  bia  station  in 
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the  magazine,  wten  the  shell  penetrated  the  aide  and  ignited  the  berth- 
deck,  as  above  reported,  did  cover  a  barrel  of  powder  with  his  own  per- 
son, thereby  preventing  an  explosion,  while  at  the  same  time  passing 
powder,  providing  for  the  gun  diviaioas  on  the  upper  deck. 

I  beg  to  enclose  the  saigeon's  report  of  the  casualties  daring  the 
day.  I  am,  veri'  respectfully,  etc, 

J.  C.  Chaplik,  Lieutenant  commimding. 
Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  commanding  Naval  Flolilfa,  etc. 

U.  S.  Steambb  Hobsb,  orr  Elieuith  Cut,  K.  C,  Ftbnutry  15,  ISiiS. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  yonr  order  of  the  Uth  instant,  I  aubintt  the 
following  report  of  the  operations  of  this  vessel  during  the  engagement 
of  the  10th  instant 

At  T  A.  u.,  in  obedience  to  signals,  we  got  under  way.  Opened  fire 
OD  the  enemy  with  shells,  at  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
maintaining  a  steady  fire  nntil  the  termination  of  the  engagement;  after 
which  a  few  Ira^^ents  of  a  shrapnel  were  found  on  deck,  which,  with  a 
shot  through  the  ensign,  were  the  only  ones  received,  neither  killing 
nor  wounding  any  person  on  board. 

The  officers  and  men  behaved  thronghont  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  coolness.    In  all,  thirteen  shell  and  one  shrapnel  were  expended. 
I  am,  air,  very  respectfully,  etc, 

Peter  Hays,  Acting  Matter  eommandittff. 
Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  commanding  Naval  Flotilla,  etc. 

n.  S.  StUHtK  Locxwoon,  Eluubeth  Citt,  N.  C,  F^imaryXi,  19S£. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  following  report  of  the  action 
at  Elizabeth  City  ou  the  10th  instant 

At  9  A.  M.  engaged  the  enemy,  directing  my  fire  upon  their  armed 
schooner  until  her  crew  deserted  her,  when  I  hauled  across  the  river 
toward  the  Fanny,  firing  shrapnel  and  volleys  of  musketry.  The  enemy/ 
took  to  their  boats  (after  setting  fire  to  their  vessel),  and  retreate/ 
under  a  heavy  fire.  I  boarded  as  soon  as  pos«ble  with  my  boats,  but 
found  the  fire  too  much  spread  to  subdue;  succeeded  in  capturing 
twenty  stand  of  arms.  Received  a  shot  through  our  smoke-stack,  and 
bad  our  boat's  davits  unshipped  by  a  spent  shot ;  no  one  injured.  The 
officers  and  men  behaved  nobly.  Exp^ded  eight  ronnds  of  80-poandor 
ammunition  ;  four  rounds  of  howitzer  ditto ;  fifty  rounds  of  buck  and 
ball  ditto.  Very  respectfnlly,  etc, 

G.  W.  Graves,  Acting  Master  a 
Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  commanding  Naval  Divmon. 
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U.  S.  Stbamir  Whitihiad,  off  EuiABna  Citt,  N.  C,  FeifuarylO,  1SG2. 
Sir  :  I  engaged  the  enemy  tlis  momiDg  at  8.20 ;  discovered  a  rebel 
seliooner  abandoned  and  fired,  mounting  two  thirty-twos.     Not  being  , 
able  to  ex'tinguish  the  fire,  I  scuttled  her.     I  took  from  her  six  muskets ; 
twelve  boarding-pikes ;  books  and  papers  of  the  rebel  paymaster. 

I  expended  during  the  actiou  six  shells.  My*  officers  «id  men 
behaved  nobly  during  the  fight 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charleb  a,  Frkmch,  Acting  Matter  cmnmandinff. 
Commander  S.  C.  Bow  an,  eommanding  Naval  Flotilla,  tic. 

U.  S.  Steaheb  Sbawshiek,  off  Euubbtb  Citt,  K.  C,  Febnary  11, 1863. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  this  steamer,  under  my  command,  at 
the  attack  on  Cobb's  Point  battery ;  also  on  a  fleet  of  rebel  gunboats 
and  one  armed  scbooncr,  stationed  near  by  to  support  said  battery. 

On  the  mombg  of  the  lOtb  instant,  thirteen  of  our  gunboats  were 
at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasqnotank  River,  having  anchored  there 
the  preceding  night.  At  6.30  a.  u.  a  sail  was  diseovered  crossing  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  ontside  of  the  fleet,  when  some  of  the  gunboats 
gave  chase.  I  also  got  under  way  and  stood  out  in  pursuit,  and,  seeing 
her  running  for  the  land,  I  fired  a  shot  across  her  bows,  which  brought  her 
to,  when  the  Seymour,  being  in  advance  of  the  other  boats,  took  her  in 
tow.  She  proved  to  be  a  schooner  loaded  with  wood.  I  immediately 
stood  up  the  river  after  the  fleet,  which  had  got  under  way,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding slowly  up  the  river  toward  Elizabeth  City.  I  soon  overtook 
them.  At  7.80  a.  u.  some  rebel  steamers  were  discovered  ahead,  appar- 
ently on  the  retreat.  At  8  a.  u.  came  in  sight  of  the  battery,  and  saw 
the  steamers  form  in  order  across  the  river  opposite.  Our  steamers 
advanced  at  a  medium  rate,  when,  being  within  about  two  miles  of  the 
battery,  the  steamers  and  armed  schooners  opened  fire  upon  our  fleet 
At  8.30  A.  u.  the  battery  commenced  firing,  their  shot  reaching  our 
steamers,  but  doing  no  injury,  when  our  fleet  ran  up  within  good  range. 
Signals  were  made  by  Commander  Rowan  on  his  flag-ship,  the  Delaware, 
to  make  a  dash  at  the  enemy,  and  fire  at  thom  at  our  discretion,  when 
all  the  steamers  went  ahead  at  ful]  speed,  and  opened  on  the  enemy  a 
■  well-directed  fire,  which  fire  was  repeated  in  quick  succession  as  we 
advanced.  Their  shot  and  shell  fell  rapidly  among  us,  some  of  which 
took  eflect,  but  still  wo  advanced  on  tho  enemy,  which,  with  our  fire, 
threw  them  into  confusion,  although  they  endeavored  to  make  an  able 
resistance ;  bat  when  tbey  discovered  our  intention  to  board,  their  men 
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left  their  guns,  tlieir  steamers  were  beaded  toward  the  shore,  and  some 
of  them  Bet  on  fir&— the  flag  on  the  fort's  battery  was  hauled  down  and 
«  deserted — when  onr  leading  steamers  made  a  most  gallant  manoeuvre 
and  ran  them  aboard,  Binking  two,  capturing  one,  and  the  Bchooner  waa 
set  on  fire  and  deserted.  I  was  running  for  the  steamer  Fanny,  and 
being  so  near  that  all  hands  were  ready  to  board  and  run,  using  mnsketa 
and  Bmall-arms  at  the  retreating  rebels,  who  waved  a  Sag  in  defiance  at 
us.  As  we  were  about  to  board  her,  discovered  her  to  be  on  fire,  and 
was  ordered  to  back  off  from  her  by  Commander  Bowan,  which  I  did, 
and  followed  other  steamers  in  pnrEuit  of  one  of  the  rebel  steamers, 
which  was  making  her  escape  by  way  of  the  canal  After  chasing  her 
some  way  up  the  canai,  the  chase  was  given  up.  Some  of  onr  steamers 
went  up  to  the  wharf,  including  the  flag-dhip  Delaware.  One  new  gun- 
boat building  and  one  old  gunboat  repairing  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
city  fired  in  several  places.  After  remaining  some  time  np  at  the  city, 
I  was  ordered  to  anchor  down  near  the  battery  on  Cobb's  Point,  which 
I  did,  as  did  all  the  fleet  soon  afterward;  having  expended  ten  rounds 
of  ammunition,  for  forward  rifled  gan,  and  fifty  charges  small-arm  am 
munition,  and  receiving  no  injur}'  throughout  the  engagement.  Permit 
me  to  add  that  all  under  mj  command,  both  officers  and  crew,  worked 
with  a  detcnniued  will  worthy  of  themselves  and  the  noble  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Tbouas  J.  Woodward,  Aetinff  Master  commaiiding. 
S.  C.  BowAH,  commaRding  Albemarle  Flotilla. 


v.  S.  SnAHVB  HmBT  Bukur,  orr  Roakou  Islikd,  JTnrel  1, 188S. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  taken  by  the  vcbscI  under 
my  command  in  the  engagement  at  Elizabeth  City,  on  the  10th  instant. 

At  8  A.  u.  (the  enemy's  gunboats  being  in  sight)  was  in  the  position 
assigned  me  by  my  commander,  in  the  rear  of  the  first  division. 

Owing  to  my  position,  I  was  unable  to  fire  with  either  safety  to  our 
own  vessels  or  eflect  on  the  enemy,  until  Dearly  opposite  the  battery  on 
Cobb's  Point,  when  we  fired  three  shots  at  the  schooner  and  battery  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  river.  The  schooner,  ceasing  to  fire,  approached 
the  battery.  Had  fired  but  four  shots  when  the  order  to  "make  a  dash 
at  the  enemy  "  was  given  by  the  fl^-ship  Delaware.  Closed  in,  but 
had  DO  opportunity  to  engage,  the  enemy  being  completely  routed  by 
the  vcseeb  in  advance.  Came  to  anchor  near  the  bar,  above  Cobb's 
Point,  and  awaited  orders.    Ammunition  expended,  seven  rounds; 
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casnalties,  none,     Tho  vessel  vns  not  struck  by  the  enemy's  shot     My 
officers  and  crew  behaved  with  their  nBaal  gallantry. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

JoHM  El  GiDDiNoe,  Acting  Master  eommanding. 
Commander  S.  C.  Rowah,  commanding  Naval  Forces,  Albemarle  Sound. 


Sir:  As  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday, I  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  our  boiler, 
and  consequently  the  slowness  of  my  boat,  I  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
take  a  part  in  tbe  action,  but  rendered  aESLst«nco  in  getting  the  Ceres 
and  her  prize  aQont,  tbey  both  being  ashore ;  then  steamed  np  to  the 
city,  and  received  ordeis  to  anchor  below.  Sent  a  boat  to  put  out  the 
fire  of  the  armed  schooner,  bat  the  fire  waa  too  (at  advanced  to  be  sub- 
dued. Seeing  a  flag  of  tmae  on  shore,  I  sent  a  boat  and  brought  off  a 
,  man,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  which  was  burnt.  He 
claims  to  be  a  pilot  through  all  the  waters  of  North  Carolina. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  J.  Hotcbkiss,  Acting  Matter  commanding. 
Lieutenant  Datknpoht,  commanding  Third  division. 


Unrmi  Stirn  Btuvzb  Dilatabi,       i 
orr  £liumth  Citt,  february  U,  isat.  f 

The  commander  of  the  flotilla  in  Albemarle  Sound  avails  himself  of 
the  earliest  moment  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  coolness, 
gallantry,  and  skill  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  under  hia  com- 
tnand  in  the  captiire  and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  battery  and  squad- 
ron at  Cobb's  Point.  The  strict  obsen-ance  of  the  plan  of  attack,  and 
the  steady  but  onward  course  of  the  ships,  without  returning  a  shot 
until  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  fort,  excited  the  admiration 
of  onr  enemies. 

The  nnderaigned  is  particularly  gratified  at  the  evidence  of  the  high 
discipline  of  the  crews  in  re&aining  from  trespasung  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  private  property  of  defenceless  people  in  a  defenceless 
town.  The  generous  ofier  to  go  on  shore  and  extinguish  the  flames 
appUed  by  the  ttfrch  of  a  vandal  soldiery  to  the  bouses  of  their  own  de- 
fenceless women  and  children  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  justness  of 
our  cause,  and  must  have  its  effect  in  teaching  onr  deluded  countrymen 
a  lesson  in  humanity  and  civilization,  S.  C.  Rowan, 

commanding  Flotilla,  Albemarle  Sound. 
27 
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EXraDrnON8  TO  EAHELTOtf,   WASHIKOTOK,  ASD  FBAKKLIN. 

Sevxral  of  the  riverB  diat  empty  into  the  Soatbem  Bounds 
are  navigable  for  some  distance  from  the  month,  and  at  or  near 
the  head  of  steamboat  DavigatioD  are  small  towna  which  the 
rebels  bad  fortified,  not  alone  to  Becure  their  trade  from  in- 
terrnption,  but  with  the  intention  of  accumulating  at  these 
points  military  Btores,  and  of  conBtractiiig  war-vesselB  where 
tbej  would  be  safe  from  attack.  All  such  locations  it  was 
necessary  to  examine.  One  of  these  was  Hamilton,  on  the  Boa* 
noke,  and  agaiuBt  this  a  small  expedition  was  sent  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1862. 

It  consisted  of  the  Commodore  Perry,  Lieutenant  0.  W. 
Flufiser;  the  Ceres,  Lieutenant  John  McDiarmid ;  and  the  Shaw- 
sbeen,  Acting  Master  Thomas  J.  Woodward.  These  steamers 
had  on  board  forty  soldiers,  in  addition  to  their  creira.  The 
river  has  ia  various  places  high  banks  and  blufis,  where  rifle- 
men could  be  concealed,  and  where  batteries  could  be  estab- 
lished, or  £eld  artillery  placed  in  ambush,  and  where  they 
would  be  comparatively  safe  from  the  fire  of  the  gunboats. 

At  12  o'clock  the  steamers  reached  a  barricade,  which,  how- 
ever, was  passed  without  difficulty.  At  1  r.  m.,  while  passing 
some  high  blufis,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  concealed 
rifiemen;  and  although  this  fire  was  promptly  returned  both 
with  mnskete  and  cannon,  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  rebels 
much  damage,  sheltered  as  they  were  on  the  bluffs.  For  two 
hours  these  steamers,  compelled  to  run  slowly,  were  held  under 
the  fire  of  these  sharpshooters  that  were  Btret<;hed  along  the 
bank    in    small    companies,  the  oflicers    pushing   on  toward 
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Hamilton  in  obedience  to  orders,  their  men  struck  down 
around  them  by  an  invisible  foe,  npon  whom  an  almost  random 
fire  prodjiced  of  course  but  little  effect.  Such  battles,  when 
steamers  with  their  crews  and  troops  were  exposed  at  short 
range  to  ambushed  riflemen,  were  among  the  most  dangerous 
and  trying  of  the  service.  Brave  men  are  expected  to  stand 
without  fiioching  against  a  visible  foe,  but  it  requires  unusual 
conrf^e  and  the  highest  order  of  discipline  to  £ght  with  cool- 
ness an  unseen  enemy,  while  conscious  of  being  constantly  ex- 
posed to  him,  and  within  range  of  his  weapon.  Of  the  little 
band  on  these  boats  ten  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Some 
of  the  wounded  died  after  the  fight. 

Below  Hamiltona  deserted  battery  was  found,  and  in  many 
other  instances  the  rebels  deserted  the  less  important  batteries 
after  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  and  Koanoke 
Island.  The  rebel  steamer  Wilson  was  captured  at  Hamilton, 
The  little  fleet  returned,  shelling  the  banks  as  it  proceeded,  but 
without  being  fired  upon  again. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  a  second  expedition  against 
Hamilton  waa  planned  by  the  Army  then  under  General  Fos- 
ter, who  requested  the  cooperation  of  the  Navy.  On  the  30th 
of  October  the  United  States  steamers  Commodore  Perry, 
Hunchback,  Valley  City,  and  the  Army  gunboat  Yidette  were 
at  anchor  off  Plymouth,  while  the  Shawsheen  was  on  pickets 
duty  about  six  miles  up  the  river.  It  was  ascertained  that  a 
body  of  about  three  thousand  rebels  were  posted  some  two 
miles  from  the  town.  It  was  agreed  between  the  commanders 
of  these  vessels  and  Captain  Hamnull  who  commanded  the 
post  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  shell  them  out  of  their 
position. 

The  next  day  the  plan  was  carried  out,  and  it  afforded  one 
of  the  thousand  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  the  shell-gun.  The 
town  lay  between  the  steamers  and  the  rebel  camp,  and  solid 
shot  would  have  effected  little,  even  if  they  could  have  been 
safely  used.  But  the  shell  was  a  very  different  weapon.  At 
mid-day  the  Ave  gunboats  opened  fire  simultaneously,  and  the 
shells,  arching  over  the  town  harmlessly,  burst  two  miles  away 
in  the  woods  where  the  rebel  army  was  posted.  Such  oper- 
ations have  become  familiar  things  in  modem  war ;  so  that 
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we  do  not  pause  to  think  what  an  exhibition  of  Bkill  and  sci- 
ence it  is  for  a  fleet  to  lie  abreast  of  a  town,  and  with  its  guns 
seemingly  trained  directly  on  its  streets,  shake  the  wjiole  city 
with  the  thunder  of  its  broadsides,  and  yet  send  every  missile 
curving  over  the  heads  of  the  population,  to  deal  out  death  only 
to  those  who  were  miles  away.  The  result  of  the  shelling  waa 
that  the  rebel  encampment  was  broken  up,  and  they  were 
driven  from  their  position. 

On  the  2d  of  Kovember  dispatches  were  received  from 
General  Foster  requesting  an  interview  at  Williamston,  and  to 
that  point  the  little  squadron  repaired,  and  there  met  G-eneral 
Foster  and  the  troops  intended  for  the  expedition  against  Wash- 
ington. General  Foster  had  met  a  body  of  rebels  five  miles 
below,  who  endeavored  in  vain  to  oppose  his  advance. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  begin  their  joint  advance 
apon  Hamilton  that  night.  At  7  p.  m,  the  fleet  was  got  under 
way,  the  "Valley  City  leading,  and  followed  by  the  Perry, 
Hetzel,  and  Hunchback,  one  gnnboat  having  been  sent  to  Ply- 
moutli  during  the  afternoon  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
At  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  squadron  reached 
one  of  those  barricades  which  were  thrown  across  nearly  every 
navigable  channel  of  the  South,  and  which  the  rebels  thought 
would  eflfectually  stop  the  progress  of  our  vessels.  This  ob- 
struction was  at  a  point  called  £ainbow  Bluffs,  and  eight 
miles  from  Hamilton.  Here  the  fleet  anchored  for  the  night, 
with  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  passing  the 
barricades  in  the  darkness,  and  of  waiting  for  the  signal  from 
the  advance  of  the  Army.  At  11  a.  m.,  not  having  then  heard 
any  thing  from  the  Army,  the  gimboats  again  proceeded  up 
the  river.  The  main  objects  of  this  expedition  were  to  destroy 
any  works  that  might  be  found  on  the  river,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  iron-clads  or  other  vessels  were  being  constructed 
at  any  points.  Some  earthworks  were  found  at  Rainbow 
Bluffs,  which  the  troops  took  possession  of  in  their  march,  and 
which  the  crews  of  the  gunboats  destroyed.  The  Army  en- 
deavored to  reach  Tarborongh,  but  failing  in  this  object,  turned 
back,  and  the  gunboats  returned  to  Plymouth,  taking  with 
them  about  three  hundred  sick  and  disabled  soldiers.  This 
ser^'ice,  so  often  performed  by  the  Navy  where  unarmed  trans- 
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ports  could  not  pass,  was  of  immense  importance  to  the  Anny, 
facilitating  its  operations,  and  eaving  many  livea  that  must  have 
been  lost  by  the  common  method  of  army  transportation. 

In  &ct,  no  operation  of  an  army  was  possible  either  in  the 
South  or  the  West  without  the  constant  assistance  of  the  Navy. 
Every  expedition  needed  not  only  transports  but  the  protection* 
of  armed  vessels ;  and  then  the  defences  of  the  lines  of  approach 
were  such  that,  as  in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  it  was  necea- 
sary  that  they  should  be  reduced  by  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
Navy.  Moreover,  without  the  presence  of  our  fleets  to  hold  in 
check,  capture,  or  destroy  the  steamers  of  the  rebels,  they  could 
have  recaptured  the  forts  on  the  sounds  and  rivers  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  own  gunboats  had  done.  Not  a  single  point 
on  the  Southern  coast  could  have  been  wrested  from  the  rebels 
except  by  the  assistance  of  the  Navy,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  they  have  been  retained  without  the  cooperation  of 
troops. 

This  cooperating  work  of  our  ships  at  all  points  where  the 
Army  was  present,  forming  everywhere  a  firm  support,  was 
really  more  important  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  than  the  great 
battles ;  and  yet  this  continuous,  perilous,  and  exhausting  labor 
of  the  ofiGcera  and  sailors  is  precisely  that  of  which  the  country 
has  beard  the  least. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1862,  a  joint  expedition  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  was  prepared  against  Franklin,  a  small 
town  on  the  Blackwater  River.  The  Army  at  this  time  was 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Dix.  Eetween  him  and 
the  officers  commanding  the  gunboats  it  was  agreed  that  the 
attack  should  be  made  on  the  3d  of  October. 

At  5,45  on  that  day  the  steamers  Commodore  Perry, 
Hunchback,  and  Whitehead,  which  during  the  night  had  been 
lying  at  anchor  three  miles  below  Franklin,  got  under  way, 
and  proceeded  up  the  river.  The  river  is  so  narrow  and  so 
crooked  in  places,  that  even  these  small  steamers  could  not 
safely  turn  round  the  bends  without  the  aid  of  hawsers ;  and 
the  woods  and  blufls  were  well  adapted  to  conceal  an  ambushed 
foe,  and  shelter  them  from  shot.  At  7  o'clock  the  Perry,  being 
ahead,  came  to  one  of  these  short  bends  in  the  stream,  and, 
while  engaged  in  running  out  a  line  to  enable  her  to  turn,  a 
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heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  her  from  the  blaff  above  by  a  body 
of  concealed  riflemen.  The  guns  of  the  steamer  could  not  he 
hronght  to  bear,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  hanks,  and  the 
only  method  of  escape  seemed  to  he  to  steam  rapidly  past. 
This  was  attempted,  but  in  turning,  the  gunboat  ran  ashore. 
*At  this  moment  a  daring  color-hearer  dashed  out  from  the  rebel 
cover,  trying  to  urge  on  his  comrades  to  hoard  the  steamer,  hut 
was  abnost  instantly  shot  down,  and  the  attempt  was  defeated. 
In  a  few  minntee  the  gunboat  was  once  more  afloat  and  passing 
ahead  until  her  guns  would  bear.  She  opened  a  fire  with 
grape  and  shell,  canister  and  shrapnel,  her  decks  in  the  mean 
time  being  constantly  swept  by  rifle-halls  with  deadly  effect. 
Her  fire,  however,  served  to  cover  the  Hunchback  aa  she 
rounded  the  bend,  and  she  in  turn  protected  the  Whitehead  in 
similar  manner. 

The  steamers  all  succeeded  in  getting  round  the  bend,  hnt 
only  to  find  themselves  still  under  a  most  destructive  fire  from 
the  rifles  of  the  concealed  enemy ;  while  a  barricade,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  coidd  not  be  removed,  prevented  their 
further  prepress  up  the  river.  In  the  mean  time,  another  body 
of  the  enemy  had  collected  below,  and  were  working  in  all 
haste  to  fell  trees  across  the  river  in  the  rear  of  the  gunboats, 
to  prevent  their  return,  evidently  expecting  to  enclose  them 
between  the  two  barricades  and  capture  them  alL  The  situa- 
tion was  indeed  a  critical  one,  for  it  was  very  difficult  to  work 
the  guns  under  the  fire  of  the  riflemen  without  an  unwarrant- 
able loss  of  life ;  and  should  their  return  he  cut  off  by  the  fallen 
timber,  there  seemed  no  way  of  escape.  Expecting,  however, 
to  hear  the  guns  of  the  land  forces,  they  fought  on. 

The  leading  steamer,  the  Perry,  threw  9-inch  shells  toward 
Franklin ;  with  the  forward  32-pounder  she  poured  grape  and 
canieter  into  the  woods  on  her  left ;  with  the  after  32-ponnder 
and  field-gun  she  fought  the  rebels  on  the  right ;  and  with  the 
after  9-inch  gun  she  shelled  the  bluff  from  whence  the  heaviest 
fire  proceeded.  Thus  gallantly  the  little  gunboat  met  her  ene- 
mies on  aU  sides,  her  men  exposed  every  moment  to  a  deadly 
fire  from  the  riflemen  concealed  in  every  direction  round  her. 

At  a  quarter  past  10  o'clock  the  steamers  started  down  the 
river,  but  were  all  swept  with  volleys  of  rifle-balls  again  from 
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the  bluff  as  they  p&esed,  and  for  more  than  two  hours  longer 
they  were  fired  upon  from  every  point  from  which  a  shot  wotdd 
reach.  The  men  were  kept  under  shelter  as  far  as  possible,  or 
the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater,  large  as  it  actually  was, 
for  the  crews  of  three  small  steamers.  Under  a.  full  head  of 
steam  they  forced  their  way  through  the  fallen  tuuber,  and  thus 
passed  out  of  fire.  In  this  action  the  Perry  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  C.  W.  Flnsser.  In  order  to  show  more  fully  its  se- 
verity, and  illustrate  the  natm«  of  this  river  service,  the  follow- 
ing o£ScIal  reports  are  subjoined : 

UntTn  St«t((  Sruxn  ConoDORB  Pihbt,  Oetaber  t,  18BS. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  following  b  a  correct 
report  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  TJnit«d  Statea  steamer 
Commodore  Perry,  while  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the  Blacknater 
River,  near  Franklin,  Virginia,  on  the  8d  day  of  Octotwr,  1862. 

Killed. — John  Lynch,  master's  mate,  rifle-ball  through  the  heart; 
Justin  Baker,  quartermaster,  rifle-ball  through  the  head. 

Wounded. — John  W.  Johnson,  landsman,  arm  shattered  by  rifle- 
ball  ;  Gooi^  Nicholas,  able  seaman,  rifle-ball  tbrongh  the  head ;  James 
Brown,  captain's  steward,  rifle-ball  through  the  hand ;  John  Bowlinj^ 
able  seaman,  rifle-ball  wonnd  through  the  posterior;  William  Coinell, 
able  seaman,  rifle-ball  in  the  nock;  James  McManis,  fireman,  bayonet- 
wonnd  in  the  l<^;  Isaac  Fisher,  private,  Ninth  New  Jersey  regiment, 
rifle-ball  through  the  body;  Peter  OiJghassen,  private,  Nmth  New  Jer- 
sey, rifle-ball  through  tbe  tbigh ;  John  E.  Ft&aoh,  private  Ninth  New 
Jeney  regiment,  rifle-ball,  slight  wonnd  in  the  forehead;  William  Buck- 
lin,  private,  Fonrth  Rhode  Island  regiment,  rifle-ball,  slight,  in  the  neck. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

OioBoi  W.  Galb,  Acting  Amttant  Surgeon  U,  S  Navy. 
C  W.  FlvssiB,  Litvlmant  eommander, 

Chitid  State*  ErcAani  Cdvmotobb  Pcbxt.  Oetobo-  U,  isai. 
Sir  :  We  expended,  as  near  as  I  can  detennine,  in  the  fight  of  the 
3d:  0-iuch  shells,  102;  6-inch  shells,  64;  stand  of  grape  for  »-inch 
gnn,  16;  stand  of  grape  for  6-inch  gnn,  87;  stand  of  canister  for' 6-inch 
gun,  36 ;  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  howiticr,  94.  Total  omoont  of 
ammunition  expended,  919.  Respectfally  submitted, 

Wii.  B.  CusHiNO,  Lieuteiiant, 
LUulmanl  Ccmtmajtdtr  C  W.  Flobbbb, 

commanding  Vnittd  State*  Steamer  Commodore  Perry. 
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Ummi  Btitbb  Snunm  Bckchhaoe,         ) 
OFF  PLTvauiH,  NoBTH  CinauKi,  October  t,  IBOS. ) 

Sir:  The  following  ia  an  accoant  of  the  part  taken  by  this  vessel  on 
the  Blackwater  on  Friday,  the  3d  inatant. 

I  got  under  way  at  6.30  a,  k.  from  our  anchorage,  about  four  miles 
below  Franklin,  following  your  \esee\  closely — the  Whitehead  being 
astern  of  us.  When  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketiy  on 
you,  I  pushed  ahead  to  your  support  The  river  being  very  narrow  at 
that  point,  and  the  tnm  "  short  around,"  I  fonnd  great  difBculty  in 
turning  the  bend,  being  detained  there  nearly  half  an  hour  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  one  shot  from  artillery,  which  latter  killed 
two  men — a  grape-shot  passing  through  both,  killing  them  almost  in- 
stantly. From  that  time  until  10.30  a.  u.,  vhen  we  had  fought  our 
way  to  a  point  within  three-quarlCTS  of  a  mile  of  Franklin,  the  fighting 
was  the  same — here  and  there  high  banks  with  dense  foliage,  a  narrow 
and  very  crooked  stream,  with  frequent  heavy  firing  of  musketry. 

On  our  passive  down  we  met  with  even  a  warmer  reception,  the 
enemy  seeming  determined  to  capture  us — having,  aa  you  are  aware, 
cut  down  lai^e  trees  to  close  up  the  river.  We  were  not  idle  all  that 
time;  but  whenever  I  could  fire  my  9-inch  guns  without  exposing  the 
men,  I  let  them  have  shell,  shrapnel,  and  grape ;  and  when  the  firing  of 
the  enemy  was  so  hot  that  I  could  not  expose  the  men,  T  worked  my 
two  howitzers  in  the  gangway,  giving  directions  through  the  speaking- 
tube  in  the  pilot-house  how  to  fire.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command.  They  did  their  duty 
nobly.  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  my  best  men,  James  Ritchie, 
boatswain's  mate,  who  was  killed  when  about  to  sight  his  gun.  I  would 
bring  to  your  notice  the  heroic  conduct  of  Thomas  C,  Barton,  seaman, 
who,  when  a  shell,  with  cartridge  attached,  fell  out  of  the  howitzer  upon 
the  deck — the  charge,  which  must  have  been  wet,  being  ignited — got  a 
bucket  of  water  and  threw  it  upon  it,  thereby  preventing  its  explosion, 

Onr  loss,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
Geoige  R.  Manu,  was:  killed — James  Ritchie,  boatswain's  mate,  and 
Frank  Davis,  contraband ;  wounded — Samuel  B.  Sharp,  seaman,  left 
arm.  We  fired  from  the  9-inch  gnns  23  shells,  10  shrapnel,  and  1  stand 
of  grape;  from  the  100-ponnder  rifle,  9  percussion  shells;  and  from 
the  howitzers,  9  stand  of  grape,  27  shrapnel,  28  shell,  and  36  canister- 
making  a  total  of  132.         Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

Ed  u  UNO  R.  CoLHocir, 
Acting  Lieutmant  commanding  XJ.  S.  Steamer  Hunchhaek. 
Lieutenant  CommaTider  C.  W.  FLnsflBB,  U.  S.  JV,, 

aiding  Ifaval  Forces,  Albemarle  Sound,  JT.  C. 
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L033  07  THB  BTEAMEB   ELUB. 

The  destruction  of  this  small  steamer  presents  an  example 
of  the  desperate  character  of  tlie  fighting  in  which  our  river 
gunboats  were  often  engaged,  and  the  story  cannot  perhaps  be 
better  told  than  in  the  words  of  the  yonng  officer  who  com- 
manded, the  same  who  afterward  blew  up  the  rebel  iron-clad 
Albemarle  at  Pljmontb. 

Cnitid  Statu  Btbikib  H»ed,,  XoanOer  M,  IMS. 

Sir  :  I  bave  tho  honor  to  report  tbnt  I  entered  New  River  Inlet  on 
the  23d  of  this  month,  irith  the  United  States  Bteamcr  Ellis  nnder  my 
command }  succeeded  in  pacing  the  narrow  and  Ehallow  place  called  the 
Bocks,  and  started  up  the  river.  My  object  was  to  sweep  the  river, 
capture  any  vessels  there,  capture  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  or  Onslow 
Coiirt>IIoufle,  take  the  Wilmington  mail,  and  destroy  any  salt-works 
that  I  might  find  on  the  banks.  I  expected  to  snrprise  the  enemy  in 
going  up,  nnd  then  to  fight  toy  way  out  Five  miles  fi-om  the  month  I 
came  in  sight  of  a  vessel  bound  outward,  with  a  load  of  cotton  and  tur- 
pentine. The  enemy  fired  her  to  prevent  her  falling  into  our  hands.  I 
ran  alongside,  made  snrc  that  they  could  not  extinguish  the  flames,  and 
again  stcnmcd  up  the  river.  At  1  p.  m.  I  reached  the  town  of  Jackson- 
ville,' landed,  threw  out  my  pickets,  and  placed  guards  over  the  public 
buildings. 

This  place  is  the  county-seat  of  Onslow  Connty,  and  is  quite  an  im- 
portant town.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  going  up, 
and  is  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  from  the  mouth.  I  captured  twenty- 
five  stand  of  public  arms  in  the  court-house  and  post-office,  quite  a 
la'i^  mail,  and  two  schooners.  I  also  confiscated  the  negroes  of  the 
Confederate  postmaster.  I  forgot  to  mcutiou  that  the  town  is  situated 
on  the  main  dirt-road  to  Wilmington.  Several  rebel  officers  escaped  as 
I  neared  the  place  and  carried  the  news  to  that  city.  At  2.30  p.  u.  I 
started  down  the  river,  and  at  6  p.  m.  came  in  sight  of  a  camp  on  the 
banl-s,  which  I  thoroughly  shelled.  At  the  point  where  the  schooner 
captured  in  the  morning  was  still  burning,  the  enemy  opened  fire  on 
the  Ellis  with  rifles,  but  were  soon  silenced  by  our  guns.  I  bad  two 
pilots  on  board,  both  of  whom  informed  me  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  take  the  steamer  from  tho  river  that  night.  High  water  and  day- 
light were  two  things  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  take  her  out.  I 
therefore  came  to  anchor  aboat  five  miles  from  the  outer  bar,  took  my 
prizes  along^de,  and  made  every  preparation  to  repel  an  attack.     All 
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night  long  the  sigDal-firea  of  tbe  enemy  could  be  Been  on  tbe  banks. 
At  daylight  1  got  under  way,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  worst  place  in 
the  channel,  when  the  enemy  opened  on  as  with  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
I  placed  my  vessel  in  position,  at  once  hoisted  the  battle-flag  at  the 
fore,  the  crew  gave  it  three  cheers,  and  we  went  into  action.  In  one 
honr  I  had  driven  the  enemy  from  his  gnoi  and  from  the  blaff,  and 
passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  position  without  receiving  fire. 
Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  in  every  way  snccegsful,  but  was  here  des- 
tined to  meet  with  an  accideDt  that  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
and  resulted  ia  the  destruction  of  my  vesseL  About  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  bluflk,  the  pilots,  mistaking  the  channel,  ran  the  Ellis  hard  and 
fast  r^Tonnd.  All  hands  went  to  work  at  once  to  lighten  her,  and 
anchors  and  steam  used  to  get  her  afloat,  but  without  success.  The 
headway  of  the  steamer  bad  forced  her  over  a  shoal,  and  into  a  position 
where,  as  the  centre  of  a  circle,  we  had  a  circumftTence  of  shoal  all 
(tround.  When  the  tide  fell,  I  sent  a  party  ashore  to  take  possession 
of  the  artillery  abandoned  in  the  morning,  but  when  they  reached  the 
field  it  was  discovered  thnt  it  had  been  removed  while  we  were  at  work 
on  the  vessel  If  I  had  secnrod  this,  I  proposed  to  construct  a  shore 
battery  to  assist  in  tbe  defence  of  my  vessel  by  keeping  the  rebels  from 
placing  their  batteries  in  position.  At  dark  I  took  one  of  my  prize 
schooners  alongside,  and  proceeded  to  take  every  thing  ont  of  the  Ellis 
excepting  the  pivot^n,  some  ammunition,  two  tons  of  coal,  and  a  few 
small-arms.  Steam  and  anchor  again  failed  to  get  my  vessel  afloat.  I 
felt  confident  that  the  Confederates  would  come  on  me  in  overwhelming 
force,  and  it  now  became  my  duty  to  save  my  men.  So  all  hands  were 
called  to  master,  and  ^e  crew  told  that  they  could  go  aboard  the 
schooner.  I  called  for  six  volunteers  to  remwn  with  me  on  board  and 
fight  the  remaning  gun.  Knowing  that  it  was  almost  certain  death,  the 
men  came  forward,  and  two  master's  mates,  Valentine  and  Barton,  were 
amongst  the  number.  These  gentlemen  subsequently  behaved  with 
coolness  and  bravery.  I  ordered  the  schooner  to  drop  down  the  chan- 
nel out  of  range  from  the  blu^  and  there  to  wait  for  the  termination  of 
the  impending  cng^ement,  and  if  we.  were  destroyed  to  proceed  to  sea- 
Early  in  the  morning  the  enemy  opened  on  us  from  four  points  with 
heavy  rifled  guns  (one  a  Whitworth).  It  was  a  cross-fire,  and  very 
destructive.  I  replied  as  best  I  coald;  but  in  a  short  time  the  engine 
was  disabled,  and  she  was  much  cut  np  in  every  part;  and  the  only 
alternatives  left  were  surrender  or  a  pull  of  one  and  a  half  miles  under 
their  fire  in  my  small  boat.  The  first  of  these  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
thought  of;  the  second  I  resolved  to  attempt.     I  fired  the  Ellis  in  five 
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places,  and,  having  seen  that  the  battle-flag  nos  still  flying,  trained  the 
gnn  on  the  enemy,  eo  that  the  resBel  might  fight  herself  after  we  had 
left  her  and  started  down  the  river,  reached  the  schooner,  and  made 
sail  for  sea.  It  was  low  water  on  the  bar,  and  a  heavy  snrf  was 
rolling  in,  bnt  the  wind  forced  us  tbrongh  after  striking  several  times. 
We  were  juat  in  time,  for  about  six  bnndred  yards  down  the  beach 
were  several  companies  of  cavalry  trying  to  reach  the  month  of  the 
inlet  in  time  to  cut  ns  off.  We  hoisted  onr  iag  and  gave  three  cheers, 
and  were  off.  In  fonr  bonrs  I  reached  BeanforL  I  brout;ht  away  all 
my  men,  my  rifled  howitzer  and  ammaoition,  the  ship's  stores  and 
clothing,  the  men's  bags  and  hammocks,  and  a  portion  of  the  small' 
arms.  I  retained  aboard  a  few  muskets,  pikes,  and  pistols,  to  repel 
boarders. 

I  Delected  to  state  that  when  I  took  possession  of  the  enemy's 
ground,  on  the  24th,  a  salt-work  was  destroyed,  and  ten  boats  rendered 
useless  that  were  to  have  been  oscd  for  boarding.  At  9  a.  u.  the 
United  States  steamer  Ellis  was  blown  in  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine.  Officers  and  men  behaved  nobly,  obeying  orders  strictly 
under  the  most  trying  drcumstauces.  I  respectfully  request  that  a  court 
of  inquiry  may  be  ordered  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  see 
if  the  honor  of  the  flag  has  snflered  in  my  hands.  * 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLUAU  B.  CusHiKO,  Lieutenant. 
Cominand&rS.  K.  Datehport, 

Senior  Officer,  commanding  in  Soundt  of  jVbrlA  Carolina. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

EXPEDITION   TO   HILTON    HEAD,    AND    CAPTURE    OP   THE   FOBTS. 

The  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatt«rafi  Inlet  was  only  a  par- 
tial execution  of  the  plan  which  the  Govenunent  had  formed 
in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  Southern  coast.  The  reports 
of  the  Board,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  covered  the 
whole  Bcaboard  from  Hampton  Koade  to  the  passes  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi.  Acting  under  their  Buggestion,  the  first  point  aimed  at 
■was  Hatteras  Inlet.  In  connection  with  other  methods,  it  was 
recommended,  though  not  hy  this  Board,  that  the  inlets  should 
be  obstructed  by  sinking  old  vessels,  loaded  with  stone,  in  the 
channels ;  but  this,  upon  trial,  was  found  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  the  water,  obstmeted  at  one  point,  opened  for  itself 
a  new  channel.  The  English  journals,  in  their  extreme  and 
tender  solicitude  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  rebels,  made 
energetic  protests  against  the  attempt  to  seal  up  in  this  manner 
the  harbor  of  Charleston  against  their  neutral  smugglers,  and 
hinted  that  it  was  a  good  cause  for  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
a  cause  of  war  which  would  justify  them  before  the  world ;  for 
hostilities  were  just  then  very  earnestly  sought  for  by  one  class 
of  English  statesmen.  But,  as  the  old  hulks  offered  no  serious 
obstruction,  and  were  even  of  some  positive  advantage  as  marks 
to  steer  by,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  having  assured  Great 
Britain  that  two  good  channels  were  still  left  open,  we  escaped 
a  declaration  of  war  for  our  audacity  in  sinking  some  vessels 
where  we  chose  along  our  own  coast. 

Though  one  portion  of  the  design  of  the  Government  was 
accomplished  by  the  capt»u«  of  the  Ibrts  at  Hatteras,  it  was  but 
one  of  a  series  of  measures.     There  was  no  harbor  at  the  forts 
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or  in  the  adjacent  waters  of  the  Bound  which  was  suitable  for  s 
naval  Btation,  as  the  perik  which  were  encountered  there  by  tlie 
fleet  of  the  Bunieide  expedition  abtmdantly  proved.  But  the 
gates  of  those  large  interior  waters  were  burst  open  by  the  cap- 
ture and  holding  of  the  forts,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  enter, 
as  was  soon  after  done,  and  destroy  the  formidable  interior 
works  at  Koanoke  and  along  the  rivers,  and  to  capture  both  the 
rebel  gunboats  in  those  waters  and  the  smaller  piratical  craft, 
which,  darting  out  throngh  the  narrow  inlets,  had  preyed  to 
Bome  extent  upon  Northern  commerce. 

But  far  more  than  this  was  required  in  order  to  give  the 
Government  a  substantial  control  of  the  coast  and  its  harbors. 
In  particular,  a  naval  station  was  needed,  a  harbor  where  our 
fleets  could  not  only  And  refuge  and  safe  anchorage,  but  where 
machine-ehops  and  docks  could  be  conBtructed  for  the  refitting 
of  our  ships.  The  question  where  this  spot  should  be  was  ear- 
nestly discussed.  Several  considerations,  independent  of  each 
other,  show  the  importance  of  some  naval  station  south  of  Hat- 
teras.  It  was  needed  to  facilitate  the  fumishing  of  supplies  for 
the  blockading  squadron.  This  work  of  supplying  the  fleet  of 
blockaders  was  one  of  great  magnitude  and  of  vital  importance. 
This  fleet  occupied  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  capes  of  Virginia,  more  than  three  thousand  miles  in 
length.  The  amount  and  variety  of  stores  required  by  this 
fleet  are  almost  beyond  computation.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
constant  waste,  and  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  as  con- 
stantly supphed.  These  supplies  embraced  powder,  shot,  shell, 
materiab  for  slight  or  temporary  repairs,  provisions,  medicine, 
clothing,  and  coal  for  all  the  steamers.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  provisions  for  a  ship  on  a  voyage,  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Department  to  furnish  the  vessels  with  fresh  meats  and 
ice,  while  even  water  at  first  had  to  be  taken  from  Northern 
ports,  as  no  Southern  harbor  was  open,  and  in  the  beginning 
ol  the  contest  there  were  no  suitable  condensers  provided. 

It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  very  serious  que»- 
tion  how  this  work  could  be  performed  with  certiunty  or  safety, 
when  along  that  whole  stretch  of  coast  there  was  not  a  single 
port  open  to  our  ships,  no  place  of  refuge  from  a  storm,  or 
where  a  vessel  could  be  repured.    "Water,  ice,  and  fresh  pro- 
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viBionB  oa  ice,  formed  of  themselves  a  veiy  formidable  item  in 
this  tranfiportatioQ  accoimt ;  and  vhen  it  is  considered  tliat  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  a  line  of  supply-ships  going  out  and 
returning  unbroken,  from  the  borders  of  Mexico  to  the  North- 
em  ports,  the  difficulty  of  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  Navy 
may  be  in  part  appreciated. 

Another  important  reason  vrhy  it  was  neceasaiy  for  the 
Giovemment  to  repossess  itself  of  some  Southern  port  was,  that 
it  might  be  used  for  repairing  our  ships.  Enormons  expense 
and  great  waste  of  time  were  occasioned  by  sending  a  vessel  to 
the  distant  Northern  ports ;  and  yet  it  was  often  necessary  to 
do  this,  where  the  work  required  could  be  performed  in  a  few 
hours  at  the  proper  shop. 

It  was  the  first  experiment  which  had  ever  been  made  of 
keeping  a  fleet  of  steamers  constantly  at  sea,  and  even  during 
the  winter  months,  as  a  blockading  squadron.  The  engines  of 
these  vessels  being  put  to  an  nnusual  service,  and  oilen  severely 
taxed  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  were  liable  to  accidents 
which  would  not  have  occurred  in  ordinary  work,  while  the 
unavoidable  wear  of  the  machinery  was  also  very  great.  The 
merchant-vessels,  though  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  performing 
excellent  blockading  service,  were  bnilt  of  much  lighter  frames 
than  the  warships  built  in  the  GoTemment  yards,  and  the  bills 
of  repairs  upon  them  were  very  heavy.  These  expenses  would, 
of  course,  be  greatly  diminished  if  some  spot  central  to  the 
blockading  line  could  be  obtained,  where  machine-shops  could 
be  eEtabllshed,  and  where  at  least  a  portion  of  this  work  mi^t 
be  done. 

Again,  such  a  harbor  and  station  were  needed  as  a  base  of 
operations  against  other  points.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  carried  on  the  operations  against  Fort  Sumter  and 
Charleston  with  no  base  nearer  than  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  although  it  wiU  probably  be  said  that  these  were  of 
little  consequence  as  agfdnst  Charleston  itself,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  object  was  gained  there  which  could 
have  been  reached  by  the  capture  of  the  city,  except  the  glory 
of  having  taken  the  stronghold  of  the  rebels.  Subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  it  could  have  been  captured  by  a  deter- 
mined attack,  snch  as  was  made  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and 
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Fort  Fisher,  bnt  the  Government  wisely  determined,  after  the 
&et  aseault,  tliat  its  possession  would  not  repay  the  price  of 
blood  it  would  cost ;  and  Admiral  Dahlgren,  with  his  Monitor 
guards  within  the  bar,  sealed  the  port  of  Charleston  as  efiec- 
tiially  as  if  his  fleet  had  been  anchored  between  Snmter  and 
the  wharves. 

This  service  cotdd  not  have  been  performed,  certainly  not 
without  a  much  lai^r  fleet,  had  not  Port  Koyal  been  in  our 
possession,  where  onr  ships  could  be  sent  for  all  but  the  most 
important  repairs.  For  a  long  time  the  iron-clads  were  daily 
under  fire  from  the  most  formidable  artillery  which  the  rebels 
and  England  could  produce ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
one  or  more  of  them  was  almost  daily  in  need  of  some  repaira, 
which  could  only  be  done  at  the  machine-shop,  for  the  damages 
were  not  sucb  as  required  a  carpenter,  but  the  blacksmith  and 
the  machinist  It  was  not  a  plank,  but  an  iron  plate,  which  waa 
started ;  not  a  shot-hole  to  be  plugged,  but  steam-joints  to  be 
made  tight,  and  rivets  to  be  fastened,  and  boilers  to  be  made 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Government  was  exceedingly 
-  anxious  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  possession  of 
some  one  of  the  Southern  ports  where  a  naval  station  could  be 
established.  The  Board,  whose  labors  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, took  the  whole  subject  into  consideration,  and,  after  the 
Hatteras  forts  were  occupied,  submitted  elaborate  reports,  cm- 
bracing  minute  descriptions  of  every  important  position  on  the 
Southern  coast.  At  the  time  when  so  many  were  busy  in  form- 
ing and  circulating  complaints  against  the  Navy  Department, 
it  was  not  known  that  it  was  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
men  who,  beyond  all  others,  were  qualified  to  give  an  opinion — 
the  only  men,  perhaps,  in  the  country  whose  counsel  at  that 
moment  the  Government  would  have  been  justified  in  receiv- 
ing. Femandina,  Brunswick,  Port  Koyal,  and  Bull's  Bay  were 
all  duly  considered ;  and  when,  after  anxious  deliberation,  a 
decision  was  reached,  such  waa  the  state  of  the  country,  that 
it  waa  necessary  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret.  The  choice  lay 
between  Bull's  Bay,  Port  Boyal,  Brunswick,  and  Fernandina, 
as  Savannah,  Mobile,  Charleston,  and  Wilmington  were  so 
closed  and  fortified  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could 
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be  taken  by  assault,  and  no  prolonged  operations  could  be 
carried  on  against  them  witbont  Bome  eecnre  base  upon  the 
Southern  coast  It  was  strongly  m^;ed  upon  the  Department 
that  Fernandina  offered  advantages  beyond  all  others,  both 
because  its  harbor  is  commodious  and  easy  of  access,  and  be- 
cause, by  means  of  the  railroad  across  the  isthmus  from  Fer- 
nandina to  Cedar  Keys,  communication  could  be  kept  open 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  claims  of  Brunswick  were  alao 
earnestly  pressed  j  and  in  addition  to  the  ailments  of  the 
Board  to  which  the  subject  was  committed,  it  was  whispered 
that  prominent  politicians,  having  received  lands  at  ctatain 
points,  were  busy  in  endeavoring  to  convince  the  Government 
of  the  surpassing  advantages  of  the  places  where  their  poeeee- 
sions  lay. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  letter  of  Admiral  Du  Pont,  that  Port 
Eoyal  was  not  the  point  to  which  it  was  intended  to  send  the 
expedition  until  about  the  time  of  its  soiling.  Wbat  place  waa 
ori^nally  selected  as  the  point  of  attack  does  not  appear,  but, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  communications  made  to  the  Secretary, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  Fernandina.  According 
to  Admiral  Dn  Pont,  the  change  was  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Captain  Fox,  with  the  concurrent 
advice  of  General  Sherman,  who  had  the  command  of  the  land 
forces.  The  expedition  had  grown  to  snch  large  proportions 
that  it  was  thought  that  the  object  first  selected,  whatever  that 
was,  would  appear  small  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  while  it 
was  believed  that  the  capture  of  the  forte  at  Hilton  Head,  and 
the  occupation  of  Port  Hoyal  Harbor,  would  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  preparations  which  had  been  made. 

The  harbor  of  Port  Boyal  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Southern 
coast,  affording  safe  anchorage  for  all  the  vessels  which  are 
likely  to  enter  there.  It  has  a  wide  bar ;  but  the  fact  that  such 
a  frigate  as  the  Wabash  was  taken  safely  over  it,  is  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  harbor.  It  is  situated  between  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  and  may  be  said  to  be  adjacent  to  both,  as  it  is  but 
a  few  hours'  sail  irom  either.  It  affords,  therefore,  a  very  con- 
venient point  from  which  to  carry  on  operations  against  any 
part  of  the  Southern  coast,  and  is  also  a  spo^  from  which  sap- 
plies  could  be  furnished  to  the  blockading  fleet.    In  addition 
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to  this,  tlie  harbor  and  the  conaected  inland  waters  command 
nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  Sea  lelaads,  on  which  is  raised  the 
peculiar  cotton  called  by  that  name,  and  which  is  bo  valnable 
in  every  market  of  the  world. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  such  waa  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
expedition  a  profound  secret.  Until  it  was  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  could  not  be  baffled  either  by  treachery  or  indiscre- 
tion, it  was  not  confided  even  to  the  President.  Not  that  any 
one  doubted  him ;  but  the  experience  bought  so  dearly  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Fort  Sumter  expedition  showed  that,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  his  perplexities,  he  might  innocently  be  involved  in  the 
designs  of  others,  and  the  Secretary  was  not  willing  to  run  the 
hazard  of  having  his  best  ships  taken  from  him  without  his 
consent  or  even  knowledge  at  the  moment  of  then-  sailing.  The 
Government  at  that  early  stage  of  the  struggle  knew  not  whom 
it  could  trust.  Endangered  by  a  thousand  acts  of  undisputed 
treachery,  and  perplexed  by  failores  that  could  not  reasonably 
be  ascribed  either  to  accident  or  incompetency,  it  was  quite 
■  natural  that  loyal  and  true  men  should  sometimes  come  under 
onjnst  suspicion. 

Men  looked  back  with  amazement,  aifer  the  war  was  over, 
at  the  state  of  public  sentiment  when  it  began.  Few,  indeed, 
understood  the  real  nature  of  the  conflict,  and  consequently  the 
only  possible  method  of  success  was  continually  overlooked. 
It  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  pohtical  contest,  and  poli- 
ticians were  ready  with  all  the  usual  nostrums  for  healing  po- 
litical disorders,  and  the  doctors  were  almost  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  compromise  could  be  relied  upon  as  a  specific  in 
the  case.  But  the  disease,  happily  for  the  country,  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  quackery  of  compromise.  Then  it  was  be- 
lieved that,  at  the  worst,  it  was  only  a  question  of  military 
strength,  which  could  be  settled  in  a  brief  period,  with  no  per- 
manent disturbance.  Men  would  not  believe  at  that  time  that 
it  involved  the  profoundest  principles  of  morals  and  religion ; 
that  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  Christian 
civilization  here  and  elsewhere — a  battle  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  tread  humanity  down,  and  therefore  one  in  which  the 
Bedeemer  of  humanity  could  by  no  means  remain  neutral 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  tliat,  at  the  first,  a  veiy  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
South  on  the  real  question  of  the  war.  It  was  perfectly  eri- 
-dent  that,  had  the  question  been  restricted  to  the  single  issae 
of  the  protection  and  perpetuity  of  elavediolding,  that  the  South 
would  have  had  a  speedy  and  a  complete  triumph  without  the 
necessity  of  seceseiou,  or  the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  hlood. 
It  was  merely  because  the  South  waa  given  over  of  God  to 
assail  the  Union  in  her  madness,  that  the  North  was  ronsed  to 
resistance,  and  then  to  a  war,  miscalled  a^reesive,  in  defence 
of  the  integrity  of  the  country.  But  the  conscience  of  the 
people  had  become  bo  seared  by  long  toleration  of,  and  com- 
phcity  with,  a  great  wrong,  the  virus  of  that  slave  system  had 
80  pervaded  and  corrupted  the  nation's  mind  and  heart,  that 
with  thousands  even  love  for  the  Union  was  either  overborne 
or  cooled  into  indifference  by  the  tear  that  in  some  way  the 
success  of  the  North  would  endanger  the  cherished  institutions 
of  the  South. 

Hence  the  determination,  persisted  in  bo  long,  to  preserve 
both  slavery  and  the  Union ;  hence  the  damaging  dispatch  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  whatever  issue  the  war  might  have, 
the  status  of  the  slaves  would  remain  unchanged — which  an- 
nouncement, to  the  full  extent  of  its  influence,  weakened  our 
cause  in  England,  and  strengthened  onr  enemies  in  their  oppo- 
sition abroad,  while  at  home  it  sapped  the  moral  foundation  of 
the  Government,  and  encouraged  every  lover  of  slavery,  every 
friend  of  the  South,  every  hater  of  what  was  called  radicalism, 
to  become  a  traitor  whenever  he  thought  that  slavery  was  en- 
dangered, or  at  the  most,  to  give  only  a  half-hearted  support  to 
the  cause  of  the  North.  Thousands  of  so-called  loyal  men, 
Union  men,  were  for  the  Union,  with  slavery  preserved  intact, 
and  would  by  far  have  chosen  to  see  the  South  triumphant 
rather  than  the  North  shonld  win  an  antislavery  victory. 

Hence,  both  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Government  found 
its  plans  thwarted,  and  its  most  reasonable  expectations  blasted, 
by  some  lack  of  energy  or  activity,  or  some  failure  to  execute 
an  order  at  the  critical  moment,  or  some  apparent  blunder 
which  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to  tlie  lack  of  intelligence, 
or  the  refusal  or  n^lect  to  obey  an  order,  under  some  cover 
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wliich  might  shield  from  pnuiebment,  though  not  from  the  bus- 
picion  of  a  dialoyal  heart,  Never  before  baa  a  govemment 
triumphed  uoder  Buch  overwhelming  disadvantageB.  It  was 
crippled  severely  at  first  by  the  resigiiation  of  so  many  offlcera 
whoee  serviceB  were  greatly  needed,  and  still  more  endangered 
by  Uie  addition  of  strength  which  the  rebels  thoa  received ;  but 
both  thefie  were  less  embarrassing  than  the  danger  from  the 
disaffected  remaining  still  in  nominal  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  were  not  only  supposed  to  commnnicate  con- 
tinnally  with  the  enemy,  but  who  might  at  any  moment  become 
false  to  a  trust,  when  treachery  might  be  fatal  to  an  enterprise. 
It  required  nothing  more  than  indifference,  a  mere  lack  of 
proper  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  Government,  to  make 
disaster  certain. 

"When,  therefore,  the  important  expedition  which  captured 
the  Port  Royal  forts  was  being  fitted  out,  the  Secretary  was 
determined  to  confine  his  secret  within  a  very  narrow  circle,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  opportmiity  for  such  another  "acci- 
dent," as  the  President  called  it  in  his  letter  to  Captain  Fox, 
by  which  the  Sumter  expedition  was  deprived  of  the  ship 
witbout  which  all  knew  the  plan  must  fail.  A  single  example 
will  show  how  important  interests  were  sometimes  pat  in  peril 
merely  becaiise  an  officer  was  not  so  decided  and  earnest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Government  as  to  induce  him  to  disregard  the 
dead  letter  of  an  old  command,  in  order  to  obey  a  new  one  con- 
veying the  real  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Government,  although 
not  technically  binding.  As  baa  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter.  General  Scott,  early  in  March,  1861,  sent  an  order  out 
to  Fort  Pickens  that  the  troops  on  board  the  Brooklyn  should 
bo  landed  and  the  fort  made  secure.  The  commander  of  the 
squadron  reluBed  to  obey,  alleging  that  be  was  bound  by  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration (Toucey)  not  to  land  the  troopB, 

There  are  some,  probably,  who  believe  that  his  wish 
not  to  land  the  troops  gave  vitality  to  the  order  which  he 
obeyed,  while  that  of  General  Scott  was  disregarded.  He 
stated  that  the  attempt  to  land  troops  might  bring  on  a  col- 
lision and  inaugurate  civil  war.  The  rebela  had  taken  forci- 
ble posseadon  of  the  United  States  forte  and  navy-yard  at  Pen- 
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Bacola,  and  trained  their  tatteries  on  Fort  Pickens,  and  war  on 
their  part  had  abeady  I>een  most  inBolentlj  begun ;  jet  here 
waa  an  officer  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  honor  and  prop- 
erty of  his  coantry,  refusing  to  obey  an  order  from  the  head 
of  the  Army,  not  only  because  it  did  not  come  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  but  because  to  oppose  the  rebels  might  bo  offend 
them  that  they  would  begin  civil  war,  and  he  was  not  willing 
to  take  upon  himself  snch  a  responsibility  1 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Secretary  Welles  was  com- 
pelled to  send  Lieutenant  Worden  across  the  country  with  a 
special  order.  Worden  was  arrested  and  kept  for  six  months 
in  a  felon's  prison,  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  break  up 
the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Sumter,  under  cover  of  relieving 
Pickens,  whidi  would  have  been  made  safe  long  before  had 
Captain  Adams's  enthusiasm  in  his  country's  cause  been  strong 
enough  to  overcome  a  doubt  about  a  trifling  technicality.  With 
such  experiences,  it  was  well  for  the  Secretary  to  be  guarded 
in  his  eubeeqnent  expeditions. 

Newspaper  correspondents  and  collectors  of  news  items  gen- 
erally succeed  in  penetrating  aU  secrets  but  those  of  the  grave ; 
and  even  these  are  not  always  secure.  They  soon  discovered 
that  something  tmnsn&l  was  in  hand,  when  the  work  of  preparsr 
tion  was  b^un  in  New  York,  That  an  important  expedition 
was  contemplated  the  country  soon  knew ;  and  though  scores  of 
correspondents  and  wise  editors  affected  to  nnderstand  the  whole 
movement,  and  many  confident  opinions  were  expressed,  as  if 
by  authority,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  was  directed,  now 
here,  now  there,  as  the  point  of  destination,  still  no  one  outside  of 
the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  advisers  knew  its  real  purpose. 
Whether  the  indications  that  Femandina  would  be  attacked 
were  made  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  conceal  the  real 
intention,  or  whether  the  change  mentioned  in  Admiral  Du 
Pont's  letter  to  the  Secretary,  November  6,  1861,  was  a  real 
departure  from  the  original  plan,  does  not  appear.  The  neces- 
sity of  secrecy,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  concealing  the  plan 
from  spies  and  others,  justified  extreme  caution.  The  com- 
manders of  the  vessels  did  not  know  their  destination.  The 
vefsels-of-war  all  sailed  under  sealed  orders  fumi^ed  by  Ad- 
miral Du  Pont,  and  the  transports  received  similar  orders  from 
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General  Sherman,  who  commanded  the  troops ;  while  the  coal- 
vessels  which  were  sent  forward  in  advance  of  the  fleet  were 
ordered  to  rendezvous  o£f  Savannah,  in  order  still  to  veil  the 
real  point  of  attack. 

On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  October,  1861,  the  most  formidable 
squadron  which  had  ever  been  fitted  out  in  American  waters, 
was  ready  to  leave  Hampton  Heads.  It  numbered,  including 
the  army  transports,  fifty  vessels ;  while  those  with  coal,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  had  sailed  the  day  previous ;  so  that  there  were 
seventy-five  vessels  in  all  engaged  in  this  expedition.  The 
weather  had  been  unpleasant  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
sailing  of  the  fleet,  but  appearances  were  favorable  at  the  time 
of  its  departure,  and  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  offi- 
cers swelled  with  high  expectations  when  they  saw  on  all  sides 
the  preparations  for  getting  under  way.  All  knew  from  the 
number  and  character  of  tie  ships  that  a  decisive  blow  was 
intended  tor  some  important  point,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  to  win  both  victflry  and  honor.  When  the  signal 
was  made  for  getting  under  way,  the  vanous  sounds  of  the  wel- 
come work  rang  out,  mingling  and  floating  shoreward  over  the 
waters  of  the  roadstead  and  around  the  grim  walls  of  the  for- 
tress. The  pipes  of  the  boatswains  sounded  cheerily  as  the 
anchors  went  up,  and  the  measured  tramp  of  the  men  at  the 
capstans  seemed  like  the  march  of  a  little  army.  High  plumes 
of  smoke,  looking  almost  like  black  battle-fiags,  rose  and  waved 
over  the  steamers.  The  rigging  of  the  sail-ships  was  fall  of  busy 
sailors,  and  "  All  ready ! "  and  "  Let  fall  I "  echoed  from  vessel 
to  vessel  as  the  broad  wings  were  spread,  and  one  after  another 
they  glided  off,  hauled  up  to  their  coarse,  and  stood  out  for  the 
open  sea.  Soon  the  waters  were  dashed  into  foam  by  the  wheels 
and  "  brazen  fins  "  of  the  huge  steamers,  and  they  too  moved 
away ;  the  great  Wabash,  stateliest  among  tliem  all,  hearing  the 
flag  of  Du  Pont,  went  ofi"  with  "  majestic  motion,"  as  if  conscious 
of  her  power,  and  anticipating  victory. 

Fifty  ships  stretching  seaward  in  one  squadron,  bearing  the 
American  flag,  had  not  been  seen  before,  and  it  was  a  sight  to 
warm  an  American  heart,  if,  alas  I  there  could  be  any  thing 
gratifying  in  war  except  as  it  sometimes  avenges  the  right. 

The  fleet  had  scarcely  left  Hampton  Hoads  before  the  fair 
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proutiBe  of  good  weather  disappeared,  and  the  sea  grew  grad- 
ually rougher,  till  off  Hatterae  it  encountered  oue  of  the  gales 
BO  common  in  the  region  of  the  cape.  Many  of  the  transports 
labored  hard ;  some  of  the  ships  were  driven  into  the  breakers, 
and  were  in  great  peril ;  and  two  of  them  struck,  bat  fortunately 
got  off  without  Berioua  injory. 

On  Friday,  November  1st,  the  gale  increased  in  fierceness 
till  it  became  a  hurricane.  The  fleet  waa  scattered  in  every 
direction,  and  on  Saturday  morning  one  single  vessel  was  all 
that  could  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Wabaah.  Some  of  the 
transports,  and  some  even  of  the  armed  vessels,  were  by  no 
means  fitted  to  encounter  a  November  cyclone  on  that  stormy 
coast ;  and  the  discomforts,  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiu^  and 
sailors  on  hoard  those  ships  dttring  the  storm,  is  one  among  the 
thousand  examples  of  heroic  endurance  and  self-eacrifice  for  the 
country's  cause  of  which  those  who  remained  at  home  will 
never  form  any  adequate  conception.  The  unwritten  history 
of  war,  and  that  which  can  never  be  written,  the  scenes  which 
lie  back  of  the  glare  of  battle  and  the  splendor  of  victory — 
these,  could  they  be  known,  would  show,  as  no  official  reports 
and  no  statistics  of  disease  and  death  can  do,  what  was  endored 
by  those  who  saved  oar  country.  Let  one  fancy,  if  he  can,  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  mangled  fellows  in  the  cockpit,  bertii-deck, 
and  sick-bay  of  the  Ciunberland,  when  their  last  attendant 
rushed  on  deck,  and  lefl^  them  there  helpless  and  hopeless,  unable 
to  move,  and  the  water  swelling  ap  over  them  and  strangling 
them  as  they  lay  ;  or  of  the  old  Chaplain  Lenhart,  loved  of  all 
on  board,  who  was  seen  going  to  his  room*  just  before  the  ship 
went  down,  'and  whom  the  waters  doubtless  swallowed  up  while 
on  his  knees  before  God.  While  commanding  officers  on  sea 
and  land  should  receive  all  the  praise  and  reward  which  has 
been  offered — for  without  their  skill  and  personal  qualities  our 
victories  could  not  have  been  won — it  wonld  be  well  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  it  wonld  give  fresh  power  and  lustre  to  free 
institutions,  if  the  heroism  of  the  common  soldier  and  sailor,  and 
the  courage  of  the  subordinate  officers  could  be  set  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  if  the  sufferings  of  these  could  be  more  fully  known. 

The  world  might  be  less  eager  for  war  sometimes,  if  the 
blinding  veil  of  glory  could  be  drawn  aside,  and  the  fatigue  of 
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the  march,  the  exposure  of  the  wet  and  chilly  hivonac,  the  sick- 
ening wards  of  the  hospital,  the  terrible  Bcenes  of  the  battle  aiid 
after  the  battle,  all  tbnna  of  exposure  hj  night  and  day,  iu 
Btorms  at  sea,  the  wreck,  and  foundering  ship,  if  these  could  be 
more  distinctly  seen ;  and  while  all  due  honor  would  still  be  ren- 
dered to  noble  leadei'ship,  the  people,  the  crews,  ^le  rank  and 
file,  who  endured  the  suffering  and  performed  the  work,  would 
also  receive,  as  they  do  not  now,  the  due  reward  of  their  hero- 
ism. Every  efibrt  to  show  what  the  people  did  and  suffered  in 
our  war  strengthens  the  popular  cause. 

The  scene  on  board  of  one  of  the  transports  in  this  storm 
illnstratee  these  remarks.  The  steamer  Gkivemor  left  Hampton 
Eoada  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  on  the  29th  of  October,  having 
on  board  the  Marine  Battalion.  She  continued  near  the  Wa- 
bash until  the  1st  of  November,  when  she  met  tho  gale,  which 
about  mid-day  became  eo  violent  from  the  southeast  as  to  compel 
them  to  keep  the  steamer's  head  to  the  sea.  As  was  soon  pei^ 
eeived,  she  was  in  no  condition  to  encounter  an  ocean  storm, 
and  that  tho  lives  of  all  on  board  were  likely  to  be  in  great 
peril  unless  some  stancher  ship  could  be  brought  to  their  assist- 
ance. Not  a  sail,  however,  was  in  sight  over  all  the  sea,  whose 
every  wave  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  or  dash  in  pieces  their 
frail  ship,  which  shuddered  to  each  shock  as  if  eonsciouB  that 
her  end  was  near.  Laboring  heavily  in  the  great  seas  that 
seemed  to  show  ill-will  in  dashing  against  her,  she  bore  it 
bravely  till  4  f.  h.,  when  several  heavy  seas  smote  her  in  quick 
succession,  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  port  hog-brace  in 
two  places,  thus  materially  weakening  the  vessel.  Before  this 
conld  be  properly  supported,  the  opposite  starboard  brace  also 
gave  way,  bringing  a  fresh  danger.  Soldiers  and  sailors  now 
labored  together  with  that  energy  which  a  question  of  life  or 
death  inspires,  and  with  great  exertions  succeeded  in  so  staying 
and  bracing  the  shattered  timbers  as  to  ward  off  the  immediate 
danger.  Soon  after,  with  a  sudden  lurch,  the  brace-chains  of 
the  smoke-stack  parted,  and  it  was  pitched  overboard.  It 
broke,  however,  some  three  leet  above  the  deck,  and  thus  they 
were  enabled  still  to  keep  up  the  fires.  The  discomfort,  more 
than  that,  the  positive  suffering  of  even  well  men,  on  a  steamer 
under  such  circumstances,  in  a  November  storm,  crowded  iu 
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every  part,  huddled  together,  with  no  fire  except  under  the 
boilers,  no  warm  food  or  drink,  drenched  and  shivering,  no  one 
dry  and  comfortable  in  hia  home  can  nnderBtand. 

Soon  after  the  eraoke-pipe  was  carried  away,  the  steam-pipe 
burst,  and  they  were  confronted  by  a  new  danger.  The  Iobb  of 
the  chimney  prevented  them  from  making  more  than  fourteen 
poujids  of  steam ;  and  as  soon  as  the  engine  b^an  to  work,  it 
ran  down  to  four  or  five  pounds,  and  this  was  all  the  power 
they  had  for  keeping  the  reaeel's  head  to  the  sea,  and  to  work 
the  pnmps,  which  now  were  needed,  as  from  her  straining  she 
was  leaking  badly.  The  engineer  was  then  obliged  to  stop  the 
engine  frequently,  in  order  to  get  np  a  head  of  steam.  The 
steamer  now  began  to  leak  more  and  more ;  still  when  the  en- 
gine conld  be  worked  there  was  not  much  difBculty  in  keeping 
her  clear.  When  it  was  nearly  dark — and  the  prospect  was 
that  they  might  never  see  the  light  of  another  morning — all  on 
board  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  steamer  with  a  ship  in 
tow.  They  sent  up  a  rocket,  and  then  another,  and  at  length 
they  saw  and  answered  the  signal.  There  were,  however,  but 
BIX  rockets  on  board,  and  when  these  were  all  gone,  they  had 
no  resource  but  to  fire  their  muskets.  This  was  kept  up  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  wind  was  blowing  a  horricane,  and  the  sea 
was  running  so  high,  that  the  steamer  could  render  the  Gov- 
ernor no  assistance,  although  visible  nearly  the  whole  ni^t. 
At  3  o'clock  Saturday  morning  there  came  another  very 
serious  disahter.  The  packing  around  the  cylinder-head  flew 
out,  and  thus  the  engine  was  for  a  time  perfectly  useless,  and 
the  steamer  of  course  unmanageable.  When  the  engine  conld 
once  more  be  started,  it  worked  very  slowly,  and  there  was 
scarcely  power  enough  to  keep  her  head  to  the  sea ;  the  rudder- 
chain  was  broken  away,  the  water  was  constantly  gaining  upon 
them,  and  the  laboring  boat  appeared  as  if  she  would  be  liter- 
ally dashed  in  pieces  by  the  waves.  At  every  lurch  it  was 
feared  that  the  bog-braces  would  be  carried  entfrely  away,  and 
they  knew  that  this  would  be  their  speedy  destruction,  for  it 
would  wrencli  away  the  side  of  the  boat,  collapse  the  boiler,  and 
tear  oif  the  wlieel-house.  A  large  number  of  men  held  on  to 
roiTCs,  by  which  the  effect  of  the  lurch  of  the  boat  was  counter- 
acted, and  one  can  imagine  what  hours  of  anxiety  and  toil  were 
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thus  speat  watcliing  every  motion  of  the  almost  foundering 
ship,  and  Btraining  upon  the  ropes  that  held  the  broken  tim- 
bers,  BO  as  to  w&rd  ofiF  the  stroke  of  the  waves,  or  the  roll  and 
pitch  of  the  boat  All  this  time  the  water  was  gaining  rapidly, 
so  that  it  required  a  hundred  men  to  bail  and  pump,  in  addition 
to  what  the  engine  could  do,  to  keep  themselves  afloat.  Tlien 
the  rudder-head  was  also  broken,  the  engine  was  of  very  little 
use,  and  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  sea  (and 
this  was  in  a  dark  and  stormy  November  night),  drenched,  with- 
out rest,  and  almoet  without  food.  Toward  morning  tho  wind 
lulled  somewhat,  and  the  sky  looked  brighter.  At  daybreak, 
when  nearly  all  hope  was  gone,  all  hearts  were  once  more  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  two  vessels  on  the  starboard  bow,  one  of 
which  proved  to  be  the  United  States  steamer  Isaac  P.  Smith. 
They  had  flying  on  the  Governor  a  signal  of  distress,  which  the 
officers  of  the  gunboat  descried,  and  immediately  went  to  her 
relief. 

At  10  A.  it.  the  Isaac  P.  Smith  was  in  hailing  distance,  and 
encouraged  them  by  the  promise  to  receive  them  all  on  board. 
A  boat  was  lowered  from  the  Smith,  and  a  hawser  carried  out 
and  taken  on  board  the  Governor ;  but  very  soon,  and  before 
any  relief  could  be  aflfordedj  the  hawser,  by  some  inattention, 
was  let  go.  The  water  was  gaining  very  rapidly,  the  engine 
could  be  moved  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  nearly  useless, 
and  death  seemed  nearer  than  ever  to  the  brave  but  nearly  ex- 
hausted men.  The  Smith  was  obliged  to  haul  off,  but  soon  re- 
turned, and  with  difficulty  another  hanger  was  got  on  board, 
and  they  were  taken  in  tow ;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  could 
not  float  long,  even  when  towed,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
safely  transferred  from  their  sinking  boat  to  another,  in  that 
wild  sea,  did  not  appear.  Another  vessel,  the  propeller  Young 
Rover,  now  appeared,  and  proffered  all  possible  assistance,  but 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  wind  that  nothing  could  at  the 
time  be  done.  The  remainder  of  the  story  of  the  rescue  of 
these  men  is  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  official  report  of 
Major  lieynolds,  who  commanded  the  marines  on  board ; 

The  hawser  from  the  Smith  again  parted,  and  wenere  ODce  moro 
adrift.     The  Yonng  Rover  now  stood  for  na  again,  and  the  captun  said 
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Le  would  stand  by  us  to  the  Inat,  for  which  enconr^enioiit  he  recuved 
a  heart-felt  cheer  from  the  men.  lie  also  infonned  ub  b  large  frigate 
was  ahead  standing  for  ns.  He  then  stood  for  the  frigate,  made  ^oals 
of  distress,  and  returned.  The  frigate  soon  came  into  view,  and  hope 
once  more  cheered  the  hearts  of  all  on  hoard  the  transport.  Between 
2  and  3  o'clock  the  United  States  frigate  Sabine  (Captain  Ilinggold) 
was  within  bail,  and  the  nssarance  given  that  all  hands  would  be  taken 
on  board.  Aft«r  a  little  delay,  the  Sabine  came  to  anchor.  We  fol- 
lowed her  example,  and  a  hawser  was  passed  to  us.  It  was  now  late  in 
the  day,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  an  abatement  of  the  gale.  It  was 
evident  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  for  our  safety  must  be  done  with- 
out delay.  About  8  or  9  o'clock  the  Sabine  had  paid  out  enough 
chun  to  bring  her  stem  close  to  our  bow.  Spars  were  rigged  out  over 
the  stem  of  tbe  frigate,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  whipping  our 
men  on  board,  and  some  thirty  men  were  rescaed  by  this  means.  Three 
or  four  hawsers  and  an  iron  stream  cable  were  parted  by  tbe  plunging  of 
the  vessels.  The  Governor,  at  this  time,  had  three  feet  water,  which  was 
rapidly  increasing.  It  was  evidently  intended  by  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Sabine  to  get  the  Governor  alongside,  and  let  our  men  jump 
from  the  boat  to  the  irigsto.  In  our  condition  this  appeared  extroniely 
hazardous.  It  seemed  impossible  for  us  to  strike  the  frigate  without 
iDfltantly  going  to  pieces.  We  were,  however,  brought  alongside,  and 
some  forty  men  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  the  frigate ;  one  was 
crashed  to  death  between  the  frigate  and  the  steamer  in  attempting  to 
gain  a  foothold  on  the  frigate. 

Shortly  after  being  brought  alongside  the  frigate,  the  starboard 
quarter  of  the  Sabine  struct  the  port  how  of  the  Governor  and  carried 
away  about  twenty  feet  of  the  hurricane  deck  from  the  stem  to  the 
wheel-honse.  The  sea  was  running  so  high,  and  we  being  tossed  so 
violently,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  slack  up  the  hawser  and  let  the 
Governor  fall  astern  of  the  frigate,  with  the  feint  hope  of  weathering  the 
gale  till  morning.  All  onr  provisions  and  other  stores,  indeed  every 
movable  article,  were  thrown  overboard,  and  the  water-casks  started  to 
lighten  the  vessel  From  half-past  three  until  daybreak  the  Governor 
floated  in'  comparative  safety,  notwithstanding  the  water  was  rapidly 
gaining  on  her.  At  daybreak  preparations  were  made  for  sending  boats 
to  onr  relief,  althongb  the  sea  was  running  high ;  and  it  being  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  for  a  boat  to  approach  the  guards  of  the  steamer,  in  con- 
sequence, Uie  boats  lay  of^  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  jump  into  the 
sea  and  were  then  hauled  into  the  boats.  All  bands  were  thus  providential- 
ly rescued  from  tbe  wreck,  with  the  exception,  I  am  p^ned  to  say,  of  one 
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corporal  and  biz  privates,  wbo  vere  drowned  or  killed  by  the  crash  or 
contact  of  the  TesseU,  Those  drowned  were  loat  through  their  disobe- 
dience of  orders  in  leaving  the  ranks  or  abandoning  their  posts.  After 
the  troops  were  safely  reSmbarked,  every  e^certion  was  directed  to  bc- 
cnring  the  arms,  accoutremente,  ammuDition,  and  other  property  which 
might  have  been  saved  after  hghtening  the  wreck.  I  era  gratified  in 
being  able  to  say  nearly  all  the  arms  were  saved,  and  about  half  the  ac- 
■  coutrements.  The  knapsacks,  haversacks,  and  canteens  were  nearly  all 
lost  Abont  ten  thousand  rounds  of  cartridges  were  fortunately  saved, 
and  nine  thouEand  lost.  Since  being  on  board  of  tbis  ship  every  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  by  Captain  Ringgold  and  bis  officers  toward 
recruiting  the  strength  of  our  men,  and  restoring  them  to  such  a  condi- 
tion as  will  enable  ns  to  take  the  field  at  the  earliest  possible  momenL 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  officers  and  men  under 
my  command — all  did  nobly.  TTio  firmness  with  which  they  performed 
their  dniy  is  beyond  all  praise.  For  forty-eight  hours  they  stood  at 
ropes,  and  passed  water  to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  Refreshments  in  both 
eating  and  drinking  were  passed  to  them  at  their  posts  by  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  It  is  impossible  for  troops  to  have  conducted  them- 
selves better  under  such  trying  circumstances.  The  transport  continued 
to  fioat  some  honrs  alter  she  was  abandoned,  carrying  with  her  when 
she  sunk,  I  am  grieved  to  sny,  company  books  and  staff  returns.  In 
order  to  complete  the  perionnel  of  the  battalion,  I  have  requested  Cap- 
tain Ringgold  to  meet  a  reqmsition  for  seven  privates,  to  which  he  has 
readily  assented.  I  considered  this  requisition  in  order,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  Captain  Ringgold  it  is  his  intention,  or  orders  were  given 
for  his  ship,  to  repair  to  a  Northern  port,  in  which  event  he  can  be 
easily  supplied,  and  my  command  by  the  accommodation  rendered 
complete,  in  order  to  meet  any  demand  you  may  make  for  our  services. 

Under  God  we  owe  our  preservation  to  Captain  Ringgold  and  the 
ofBcers  of  theSabine,  to  whom  we  tender  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  their 
untiring  labors  while  we  were  in  danger,  and  their  unceasing  kindness 
since  we  have  been  on  board  the  frigate. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  commodore,  very  reepectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  Georob  Retkolds, 
Commanding  Battalion  Marines,  Southern  Divisum. 
Flag-O^er  Samuel  F.  Dc  Pont, 

Cotn'dg  U.  S.  Naval  Bxped/tion,  SoutJiem  Coatt  U.  S.  N.  America. 

The  steamer  Isaac  P.  Smith  was  obliged  to  throw  her  arma- 
ment overboard  in  the  gale,  and  the  men  and  crew  were  res- 
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cned  from  the  Peerless  transport  while  she  was  in  a  sinMog 
condition.  Such  was  the  gale  which  Du  Font's  squadron  en- 
countered before  reaching  Hilton  Head.  It  seemed  an  un- 
promising commencement  of  an  enterprise  which  had  such  a 
triumphant  termination.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Bumside's 
expedition  to  Koanoke,  the  rebels  were  inclined  to  interpret  the 
gale  as  indicative  that  God  was  on  their  side ;  and  the  result 
showed  how  oi^en,  through  narrowness  of  view,  or  the  influence 
of  our  own  feelings  controlling  the  judgment,  we  misconstrue 
the  providences  of  God. 

With  far  less  damage  than  was  reasonably  expected  from  so 
fierce  a  tempest,  twenty-five  vessels  of  the  fleet,  in  company 
with  the  Wabash,  anchored  off  the  bar  at  Port  Royal  Harbor, 
on  Monday,  November  the  4th,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  many  more  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  heaving  in  sight. 
Even  then,  though  in  comparative  safety,  the  position  of  the 
fleet  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  The  bar  lies  ten  miles 
seaward,  the  coast  has  no  feature  prominent  enough  to  guide 
the  navigator,  and  the  lights  were  extingnished,  and  the  buoys 
and  channel-marks  had  all  been  destroyed  or  misplaced. 

But  the  skill  and  science  of  that  accomplished  officer,  -Ad- 
miral (then  Commander)  Charles  H.  Davis,  aided  by  Mr,  Bou- 
telle,  the  able  assistant  of  the  Coast  Survey,  enabled  them  to 
overcome  all  difficulties.  Under  the  eye  of  these  gentlemen,  a 
search  for  the  channel  was  at  once  commenced,  which,  from 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality,  was  soon  successful, 
and  by  3  p,  m,  it  had  been  sounded  out  and  buoyed.  The 
transports  and  gunboats  were  immediately  ordered  in,  and  be- 
fore dark  these  had  all  crossed  the  bar,  and  were  anchored  in 
the  roadstead  of  Port  Eoyal,  the  gunboats  having  first  chased 
Commodore  Tatnall's  rebel  steamers  under  the  shelter  of  their 
batteries.  On  Monday  evening  Commander  Davis  reported 
that  there  was  water  enongh  to  allow  the  Wabash  to  enter  the 
harbor.  Admiral  Du  Pont  felt  the  great  responsibility  of  risk- 
ing the  noble  fiigate  in  the  passage  of  a  bar  two  miles  wide, 
where,  in  places  in  the  channel-way,  there  was  no  more  than 
from  one  to  two  feet  of  water  to  spare,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expedition  depended  mainly  upon  this  frigate's  powerini 
battery.    The  admiral  decided  that,  however  great  the  risk,  it 
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must  be  taken,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  "Wabash  was  got 
under  way,  and  etood  slowly  into  the  harbor.  Every  possible 
precantion  was  taken,  for  such  was  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
spring-tide  that,  bad  she  grounded,  the  chances  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  her  total  loss.  Slowly  feeling  their  way  along 
the  channel  with  tlie  lead,  and  with  faculties  all  awake  to  every 
peril,  the  officers  guided  the  great  ship  gently,  as  if  leading  a 
■  little  child,  but  with  such  delicate  skill  that  she  did  not  touch  ; 
and  when,  followed  by  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Susquehanna,  and 
the  Atlantic,  she  at  length  glided  into  deep  water,  and  passed 
into  the  midst  of  the  fleet  already  anchored,  cheer  after  cheer 
burst  from  the  excited  thousands  who  almost  breathlessly  bad 
watched  her  perilous  passage.  The  Wabash  was  anchored, 
and  immediately  tbey  commenced  preparations  for  action 
throughout  the  whole  fleet.  But  the  necessary  examinations 
of  the  harbor  could  not  be  completed  in  season  for  an  attack 
that  day,  as  buoys  bad  to  be  planted  in  various  places,  and 
especially  on  a  dangerous  shoal  called  the  Fishing  Kip.  A 
reconnoissance  in  force  had  been  made  in  the  morning,  imder 
the  command  of  Commander  John  P.  Rodgers  and  Brigadier- 
General  Wright,  with  four  gunboats — the  Ottawa,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Stevens;  the  Seneca,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Ammen ;  the  Curlew,  Acting  Commander  Watmough ;  and 
the  Isaac  P.  Smith,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Nicholson.  These 
proceeded  far  enough  to  draw  the  flre  of  the  batteries  on  Hilton 
Head  and  Bay  Point,  and  showed  that  the  vast  fortifications 
were  works  of  strength,  and  scientifically  constructed.  This 
done,  the  gunboats  withdrew,  and  all  was  made  snug  for  the 
night  out  of  gunaliot  from  the  forts.  The  next  day  the  wind 
blew  a  gale  from  the  southward  and  westward,  and  the  attack 
was  necessarily  deferred.  Tlie  forts  which  the  fleet  was  thus 
ready  to  assault  are  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  Har- 
bor— ^the  one,  Fort  Walker,  on  the  south,  on  Hilton  Head ;  and 
the  other.  Fort  Beauregard,  on  the  north,  on  Bay  Point,  These 
forts  are  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  engaged  at  the  same  time  except 
at  long  range — too  long  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the  bat- 
teries of  the  ships,  while  they  might  be  reached  with  heavy 
rifled  cannon  from  the  batteries  on  shore. 
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These  fortificatione  were  by  no  me(ui3  insigaificaIl^  works, 
Fort  Walker,  on  Hilton  Head,  monnting  twenty-tliree  gnna, 
two  of  which  were  6-iiich  rifles,  and  one  a  10-inch  Oolumbiad. 
Fort  Beauregard  and  its  outworks  monnted  twenty  guns  in  all, 
some  of  them  6-inch  rifles,  one  lO-inch  and  one  8-inch  Colum- 
biad.  The  ships  conld  not  pass  between  these  forts  without 
being  in  range  of  the  rifles  and  heavy  gnns  of  both,  and  they 
had  therefore  every  reason  to  expect  a  severe  enconnter,  espe- 
cially as  one  fort  had  the  means  of  throwing  hot  shot.  Less 
formidable  fortifications  than  these  had  been  snccesBtiil  in  re- 
pelling fleets  of  heavy  ships,  and  it  showed  no  lack  of  courage 
if  some  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  result.  The  experience 
of  Stringham  at  the  Ilatteras  forts  was  enconraging,  but  then 
those  works  were  by  no  means  as  well  constructed  and  formi- 
dable as  these.  It  was  a  fleet  of  powerful  steamers  that  was  to 
attack,  and  calculations  based  upon  the  inefficiency  of  sailing 
vessels  were  no  proper  guide. 

The  plan  of  Fort  Walker,  on  Hilton  Head,  was  such  that 
its  principal  guns  were  mounted  on  two  water-faces,  which 
were  so  nearly  in  hne  as  to  admit  of  an  enfilading  Are  from  a 
certain  point,  while  the  flanks  were  much  weaker.  It  was  de- 
termined to  direct  the  weight  of  the  attack  first  upon  this,  the 
strongest  work,  and  then  turn  to  Fort  Beauregard.  The  plan 
was  for  the  fleet  to  pass  up  midway  between  the  forts  and  en- 
gage both  at  long  range;  and  when  the  line  reached  a  point 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  forts,  to  turn  to  the 
south  round  by  the  west,  and  come  to  close  action  with  Fort 
Walker,  attacking  on  the  weakest  flank,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  shot  would  enfilade  the  two  water-faces.  The  plan  of  the 
fight  comprised  a  main  squadron  to  attack  in  line,  and  a  flank- 
ing squadron,  to  be  thrown  ofi"  in  the  northern  part  of  the  har- 
bor, to  engage  the  rebel  fleet  of  gunboats,  and  prevent  them 
from  attacking  the  rear  of  the  line,  or  cutting  off  any  disabled 
ship. 

The  main  squadron  consisted  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Sus 
quebanna  frigates,  the  sloop  Mohican,  the  sloop  Seminole,  the 
sloop  Pawnee,  the  gunboat  Unadilla,  the  gunboat  Ottawa,  the 
gunboat  Pembina,  and  the  sailing  sloop  Yandalia  towed  by  the 
Isaac  P.  Smith. 
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The  flanking  squadron  -was  compoeed  of  the  gunboats  Bien- 
ville, the  Seneca,  the  Curlew,  the  Penguin,  and  the  Angusta. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  Pocahontas,  which,  owing  to  the 
effects  of  the  gale,  did  not  reach  the  Bcene  of  action  until  about 
mid-day. 

The  captains  of  all  the  ships  had  been  summoned  on  board 
the  flagship,  and  were  minutely  inBtructed  in  regard  to  the 
plan  of  attack,  and  the  place  which  each  ship  was  to  occupy  in 
the  line,  and  how  to  meet  such  contingencies  as  might  probably 
arise  in  the  progress  of  the  fight.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  November  every  ship  was  prepared  for  action  with  the 
most  scmpnlouB  care,  for  all  felt  that  important  consequences 
must  follow  the  battle,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  to  en- 
counter very  formidable  works,  and  they  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  mounted  some  heavy  rifled  guns.  Every 
spar,  not  absolutely  needed  in  its  place,  was  sent  down  ;  every 
sail  was  taken  in,  as  was  also  every  superfluous  piece  of  rigging ; 
every  thing  loose  was  made  fast,  and  every  thing  was  snugly 
stowed.  Nothing  remained  on  deck  wliich  could  impede  the 
freest  action ;  the  ports  were  all  open,  the  guns  all  loaded  and 
cast  loose ;  the  magf^inea  were  opened ;  hammocks  and  splinter- 
nettings  were  in  their  places ;  the  carpenters  all  ready  with 
tools  and  shot-plugs  prepared.  Each  gun's  crew  at  their  sta- 
tions ;  buckets  of  water  were  placed  about  the  decks  to  extin- 
guish a  fire  or  quench  the  thirst  of  the  men ;  the  gratings  were 
on  the  hatches,  and  the  tarpaulins  were  battened  down;  the 
grim  arrangements  of  the  cockpit  were  made ;  the  sand  to  re- 
ceive the  expected  blood  spread  on  the  decks ;  hammocks  were 
slung  over  the  hatches  to  lower  the  woimded,  and  the  signal- 
officers  were  watching  the  flag-«bip.  The  vessels  were  literally 
stripped  for  a  fight,  and  the  engines  seemed  panting  with  eager- 
ness to  start.  When  all  was  ready,  for  a  few  minutes  the  ships 
were  silent.  The  men  looked,  without  speaking,  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  seemed  to  be  thinkiDg  what  an  hour  might 
bring. 

At  8  o'clock  the  ships  were  all  riding  to  the  flood,  their 
bows  pointing  seaward,  the  forts  joet  visible  in  the  distance, 
tlie  ships  and  the  forta  all  silent  alike.  The  signal  was  made 
to  get  under  way,  and  at  8h.  10m.  the  flag-ship  tripped  her 
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anchor,  and  slowly,  as  if  with  consciouB  dignitj,  the  huge  frig* 
ate  turned  and  headed  in  for  the  forts,  and  the  whole  fleet  tbl- 
lowed  in  order  the  moveuients  of  the  leader,  the  Sosqnehanna 
pressing  close  to  the  Wabash.  The  signal  for  close  order  was 
made  at  9,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  longer  Uie  ships  moved 
ailentlj  on.  At  9h.  26m.  a  jet  of  smoke  shot  out  I'rom  Fort 
Walter,  and  then  a  shell  struck  the  water  far  short  of  its  mark, 
and  then  the  dull  roar  of  the  gun  came  rolling  along  the  line. 
Fort  Beauregard  was  also  ready,  and  a  flash,  and  the  leap  of 
the  curling  smoke,  and  the  splash  of  the  shot,  and  then  tlie  re- 
port brought  the  rebel  challenge  and  defiance  to  the  fleet.  It 
was  speedily  auswered.  The  huge  pivotrguns  of  the  "Wabash 
and  Susquehanna  were  trained  on  the  forts,  and  each  received 
from  the  ships  an  answering  shot. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  scientific 
battle  made  during  the  war — one  for  which  the  commanding 
officer  received  due  credit  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fleet 
passed  into  tlie  harbor  midway  between  the  forts,  receiving  the 
fire  from  both,  and  returning  it  at  long  range.  When  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  forts  the  flag-ship  turned  to  the 
southward,  and  at  lOh.  15m.  the  signal  for  close  action  was 
made,  and  the  Wabash  passed  Fort  Walker  at  a  distance  when 
abreast  of  eight  hundred  yards,  the  other  vessels  of  the  line  fol- 
lowing. This  gave  each  vessel  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
weak  flank  as  they  approached  the  forts  from  the  north,  and  of 
enfilading,  or  nearly  so,  the  two  water-faces,  which  fire  was  of 
course  a  destructive  one,  while,  as  they  passed  the  forts  abreast, 
they  could  sweep  the  men  from  their  guns  by  the  storm  of  their 
^1  broadsides.  Kor  was  this  all.  They  passed  the  forts  when 
moving  southward  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards.  Of 
course  the  rebel  guns  were  sighted  as  near  as  possible  for  that 
distance;  but  when  the  ships  made  the  second  circuit,  they 
passed  much  nearer,  sighting  their  own  guns  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty  yards ;  and  so  the  gunners  of  the  fort  had  not  only  to 
fire  at  a  moving  object,  but  the  ships  were  some  three  hundred 
yards  nearer  than  when  they  passed  at  first.  Of  couise  their 
aim  was  rendered  doubly  nncertain,  and  this  probably  accounts, 
as  it  did  at  Hatteras,  for  the  vessels  receiving  much  less  damage 
than  was  anticipated.    To  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  rebels, 
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some  of  tlie  gunboats  took  up  a  position  where,  on  the  flank, 
thej  conld  enfilade  the  main  works,  and  kept  up  there  a  very 
accurata  and  destnietiTe  fire.  The  management  of  the  battle 
on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officer  could  scarcely  have  been 
better.  The  forts  were  at  once  overmatched  by  ekill  and  sci- 
ence. Each  vesael,  as  it  came  down  from  the  north,  sent  some 
en^ading  shot  into  the  fort  from  its  pivot-guna,  and  then 
poured  in  the  whole  starboard  broadside ;  and  when  this  was 
repeated  io  quick  succesgion  by  the  whole  fleet,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  intermission  to  the  terrible  bail  of 
shot  and  shell  sweeping  the  parapet  and  trarerses,  plunging 
through  the  embrasures,  and  bursting  over  and  within  the 
area  of  the  works.  Having  come  down  from  the  north  and 
delivered  their  fire,  each  ship  went  round,  and,  approaching 
the  fort  from  the  south,  and  on  a  diflferent  line,  again  opened 
with  the  port  broadside,  though  the  main  dependence  was 
not  on  the  port  battery ;  then  again,  as  soon  as  the  ship  could 
be  brought  round,  the  starboard  broadside  was  ready.  The  fire 
of  the  fort  could  not  be  kept  np  under  such  a  terrible  fire,  and 
it  began  to  slacken  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  action. 
After  the  third  round  of  the  ships,  and  Uie  starboard  broadsides 
had  been  delivered  three  times,  the  fort  was  abandoned,  the 
garrison  running  literally  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  the  battle 
was  over,  and  at  twenty  minutes  after  two,  Commander  John 
Eodgers  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Union  over  the  deserted  works. 
At  sunset  it  was  discovered  that  Port  Beauregard  had  also  been 
abandoned.  The  nest  morning  our  flag  was  also  floating  over 
that  work,  and  a  lodgment  was  gained  upon  the  Southern  coast 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Union  cause — one  where  the 
authority  of  the  Government  was  never  disputed  again.  The 
victory  gained  us  undisputed  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bors on  the  Southern  coast,  and  a  gufiicient  base  and  depot  for 
all  the  operations  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part 
of  this  chapter.  It  aflbrded  the  means,  as  was  afterward  shown, 
of  sealing  up  the  harbor  of  Charleston  as  eficctually  as  if  the 
city  was  in  our  hands ;  and  the  capture  of  Port  Koyal  included 
in  its  direct  consequences  all  that  was  essential  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  rebel  stronghold.  It  was  rendered  perfectly  useless 
to  the  rebel  cause. 
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It  gave  tlie  -world  another  eucceaafal  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  eteamships  with  an  American  battery  can  deal  with 
forts,  and  changed  materiallj'  on  this  point  what  were  thought 
settled  opinions  in  regard  to  naval  war.  The  Wabash  carried 
on  her  sparrdeck  as  heavy  guns  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
had  been  mounted  on  a  Prench  or  English  ship,  while  the  bat- 
tery of  her  gun-deck  was  composed  of  9-inch  guns,  and  her 
pivot-guns  were  heavier  still.  The  broadsides  from  snch  ships 
are  literally  crushing  ones.  Dehvered  in  quick  succession  by 
steamers  passing  a  fort,  and  then  returning  on  a  different  track 
to  fire  the  other  broadside,  and  at  difltaneea  varying  from  eight 
hundred  yards  to  half  that  distance,  nothing  can  withstand 
them.  For  although  an  earthwork  may  not  thus  be  battered 
down,  the  defenders  of  it  cannot  stand  to  their  guns ;  and  a  fleet 
of  stanch  steamers  with  such  batteries  can  pass  a  fort  without 
a  greater  risk  than  may  reasonably  be  taken,  as  was  afterward 
clearly  shown. 

The  Bucceesfiil  experiments  made  at  Hatteras  and  Port 
Royal  showed  clearly  that  even  wooden  steamers  could  en- 
counter formidable  works  on  land  with  comparative  safety; 
and  the  experience  of  these  victories,  and  their  moral  effect, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  more  important  operations  against 
forts  at  a  later  period  of  the  war.  It  is,  at  least,  doubtful 
whether  a  fleet  would  have  been  risked  at  New  Orleans,  had 
not  the  forts  at  Port  Koyal  first  been  taken.  This  novel  expe- 
dition placed  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  those  famous 
Sea  Island  cotton-lands  which  had  so  enriched  their  owners  by 
the  unrequited  labor  of  the  slave.  In  that  region  lived  the 
men  who,  for  years,  had  cherished  and  strengthened,  ae  they 
could,  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  fattened  on  the  riches  of  their 
lands,  and  the  hopeless  toils  of  their  bondmen ;  and  from  that 
portion  of  South  Carolina  came  the  corrupting  spell  that  blind- 
ed and  maddened  the  South,  and  prepared  her  for  rebellion 
and  ruin. 
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CAPTURE  OP  PORT  CLINCH,  rEMTANDINA.  AHD  ST.  MART'S. 

After  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  it  was  determined  to  cap- 
tare  some  points  farther  south,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  ia  Femandina,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  at  the  head  of  the 
peninsula,  and  connected  with  the  Gnlf  by  the  Cedar  Keys  Eail- 
road.  The  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Femandina  had  been 
very  carefully  made ;  the  works  were  well  constmcted,  and  were 
considered  by  the  rebel  ofBcers  quite  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city.  The  batteries,  to  use  the  laugaage  of  Commo- 
dore Du  Pont,  were  as  complete  as  art  could  make  them.  Six 
were  well  concealed,  protected  in  front  by  ranges  of  sand-hills, 
and  contained  perfect  shelters  for  the  men.  They  covered  so 
small  an  extent  of  ground,  and  were  so  concealed  by  the  natural 
growth  and  the  formation  of  the  land,  that  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  strike  them  from  the  water.  Another  batr 
tery  of  six  guns,  though  larger,  and  on  that  account  offering  a 
better  mark,  was  equally  well  sheltered  and  marked. 

These  batteries  and  the  heavy  guns  moimted  on  Fort  Clinch 
commanded  every  part  of  the  main  ship-channel,  and  could  rake 
an  approaching  vessel.  Besides  these,  there  was  another  battery 
of  four  guns  on  the  south  end  of  Cumberland  Island,  the  fire  of 
which  crossed  the  channel  inside  the  bar.  Moreover,  the  water 
was  BO  shoal  upon  the  bar,  and  the  channel  so  crooked,  that  a 
vessel  would  necessarily  remain  a  long  time  under  fire,  and  at 
great  disadvantage  j  and  even  when  a  fleet  had  passed  aU  these 
defences  successiully,  there  still  remained  a  well-constructed  and 
naturally  masked  battery  at  the  town  which  commanded  the 
inner  anchorage.     The  precipitate  abandonment  of  all  these 
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formidable  works,  incltidiiig  Fort  Clinch,  when  there  were 
troope  sufBcient  to  man  them,  shows  the  fear  which  had  been 
inspired  by  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  and  Koa- 
Qoke  Island,  and  more  especially  of  those  at  Port  Eoyal. 

The  old  theory  of  the  superiority  of  forte  as  against  ships 
had  been  thoroughly  exploded  by  the  use  of  shell-guns,  and  as 
yet  they  had  no  settled  opinions  as  to  what  limit  might  he  set 
to  the  power  of  this  new  method  of  attack  by  steamers  with 
such  an  armament.  They  only  knew  that  thus  far  they  had 
conquered  in  every  battle,  with  no  serious  injury  to  the  ships ; 
and  the  garrisonB  of  these  works  seemed  to  have  thought  that 
inasmuch  as  they  would  be  beaten  in  the  ^ht,  it  would  be 
better  to  save  life  by  leaving  their  defences  than  to  make  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  them. 

The  expetiition  intended  to  operate  against  Fort  Clinch  and 
the  connected  works  around  Fernandina,  left  Port  Royal  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  entered  Cumbei^ 
land  Sound  by  St.  Andrew's  Inlet.  The  fleet  comprised  the 
following  Teseels :  Ottawa,  Mohican,  EUen,  Seminole,  Pawnee, 
Pocahontas,  Flag,  Florida,  Bienville,  James  Adger,  Alabama, 
Keystone  State,  Seneca,  Huron,  Pembina,  Penguin,  Isaac 
Smith,  Potomska,  armed  cutter  Henrietta,  and  the  transports 
McClellan,  Empire  City,  Marion,  Star  of  the  South,  Belvidere, 
Boston,  and  George  Creek,  with  a  brigade  of  troops  and  bat- 
talion of  marines.  This  squadron  entered  Cumberland  Soimd 
instead  of  approachitig  by  the  ocean,  in  order  to  turn  the  heavy 
works  on  the  south  end  of  Cumberland  and  the  north  end  of 
Amelia  Islands,  works  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made. 

Soon  after  entering  the  sound,  information  was  received 
through  a  colored  man  that  the  rebels  were  abandoning  all  the 
fortifications  around  Fernandina,  and  were  retreating  from  Ame- 
lia Island.  Commodore  Du  Pont  at  once  sent  forward  the  light-  . 
draught  gunboats  and  transports,  with  orders  to  posh  through 
the  sound  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
private  aud  pubhc  propertj',  or  any  other  outrages  which  might 
be  committed.  These  vessels  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Commander  P.  Drayton ;  and  Commodore  Du  Pont,  with  some 
of  the  heavier  ships,  left  the  sound  and  went  to  Fernandina  by 
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Bea.  The  detachment  of  the  squadron  which  went  down  the  sound 
found  the  navigation  intricate  and  difficult,  and  upon  reaching 
the  flats  where  the  tides  from  the  north  and  Bonth  meet,  it  waa 
found  that  only  three  vessela,  the  Pawnee,  the  Ottawa,  and  Huron, 
were  able  to  croEe.  With  these,  Commander  Drayton  pushed 
on,  and  when  only  three  milea  from  Fort  Clinch,  two  out  of 
these  three  grounded  ae  the  tide  was  falling,  and  the  sqaadron 
was  thus  reduced  to  one  vessel,  the  Ottawa,  and  three  launches 
from  the  Wabash.  These  incidents  show  that  the  expedition 
would  have  had  a  diflerent  issue  if  the  rebel  soldiers  had  re- 
mained to  defend  their  works.  On  approaching  Fort  Clinch  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  deserted,  and  a  boat  was  sent  on  shore 
to  raise  over  it  the  American  flag;  and  in  this  bloodless  man- 
ner the  first  national  fort  was  recovered  from  the  rebels.  When 
they  reached  Femandina,  a  small  steamer  was  seen  endeavoring 
to  escape  up  a  creek,  hut  she  was  pursued  by  the  launches, 
captured  and  brought  back.  She  was  filled  principally  with 
women  and  children,  who  were  hurrying  away  as  if  escaping 
from  savages.  She  had  also  on  board  some  military  stores. 
The  rebel  leaders,  as  it  would  seem,  had  purposely  alarmed  and 
exasperated  the  people  by  the  most  extravagant  and  false  re- 
ports of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  Yankees ;  and  when 
the  troops  left,  evidently  in  a  panic,  the  inhabitants  fled  also  in 
perfect  dismay. 

The  capture  of  St.  Mary's  and  of  St.  Augustine  followed 
almost  immediately  the  occupation  of  Femandina,  and  thus 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1862  great  progress  had  been  made 
in  reoccupying  the  Southern  coast — a  work  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  which  was  necessarily  performed  by  the  Navy. 
The  historian  of  the  Navy,  however,  has  not  the  slightest  temp- 
tation to  underrate,  in  any  particular,  the  gallant  exploits  of  the 
Army.  It  had  a  work  of  its  own  which  it  nobly  performed, 
and  won  its  own  proper  glory.  In  all  the  operations  on  the 
Southern  coast  there  appears  to  have  been  the  most  cordial 
good  feeling  and  harmonious  cooperation  between  the  two  arms 
of  the  service ;  yet  necessarily  a  large  part  of  the  severe  and 
dangerous  labor  was  performed  by  the  Navy,  The  ships  and 
boats  were  the  pioneers  in  every  enterprise;  the  great  guns 
cleared  the  path  for  the  Army,  and  covered  the  landing,  the 
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advoDce,  and  the  retreat.  It  transported  or  protected  their 
stores,  received  oq  board  tlie  sick  and  wounded,  and  silenced 
forts  and  batteries,  so  that  the  troops  could  approach  with  com- 
parative safety.  The  explorations  of  the  countiy  were  neces- 
sarily made  by  the  Na^-y,  with  its  boats  or  light-draught  steam- 
ers, along  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bays,  the  rivers,  and  muddy 
creeks — a  service  always  laborious,  always  dangerous,  and  often 
attended  with  a  loas  of  life  in  fearful  proportion  to  the  nnmbeis 


Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  Mobile,  on  the  Oulf,  still  remained  in  the  bands  of 
the  rebels;  but  although  these  were  the  chief  cities,  yet,  as 
these  were  closely  blockaded,  Wilmington  alone  excepted,  the 
operations  along  the  sounds  and  rivers  by  which  the  trade  on 
these  inner  waters  was  broken  op,  was  really  a  greater  injury 
to  the  rebel  cause  than  the  capture  of  all  the  lai^  cities  would 
have  been  without  the  occupation  of  the  inner  waters  of  Korth 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  npper  portion  of  the  Florida  penin- 
snla. 

So  soon  OS  this  work  was  accomplished,  and  it  was  seen  that 
these  points  could  not  be  again  wrested  &om  the  posaession  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  evident  that  the  fall  of  these  cities  was 
certain  to  follow  in  due  time,  and  the  poeseseion  of  Charleston 
and  Mobile  was  of  far  more  importance,  from  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  victory,  than  &om  their  mihtary  value. 

When  the  coast  had  thus  been  occupied,  and  a  lodgment 
had  also  been  made  for  the  Army  in  Tennessee  by  the  capture 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  be- 
came only  a  question  of  tima  It  had  already  lost  its  expansive 
power ;  and  although  it  might  still  be  capable  of  making  strong 
efforts  in  particular  directions,  it  had  passed  the  climax  of  its 
strength  and  successes. 

As  in  the  Korth  Carolina  sounds,  after  the  capture  of  the 
Hatteras  forts  and  Koanoke  Island,  Aiere  were  still  many 
points  where  the  rebels  had  estabhshed  batteries,  and  from 
which  they  fitted  out  expeditions  both  by  land  and  water,  so 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  Geoi^a,  and  Florida.  After 
Fort  lioyal,  Brunswick,  and  Femandina  had  been  occupied, 
there  were  along  the  rivers  and  creeks,  inlets  and  soirnds,  which 
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are  almost  innumerable,  fortified  positions  in  all  directiooB — on 
the  Bmall  islands  and  headlands — designed  to  protect  the  chan- 
nels which  form  the  highways  of  that  low  and  marshy  re^on. 
The  Department  believed  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
search  out  all  such  places,  destroy  any  works  which  might  be 
found,  capture  or  destroy  shipping  and  boats  used  in  traffic, 
and  scatter  any  bodies  of  troops  that  might  collect  within  reach 
of  the  guns  of  our  ships. 

This  perplexing  task,  so  laborious  and  dangerous  for  the 
seamen  and  inferior  officers,  was  well  performed  by  Commodore 
Du  Font  and  his  associates  in  arms. 

These  expeditions  and  small  battles,  taken  singly,  seem  of 
little  importance,  and  yet  it  was  a  process  in  which  daily  pro- 
gress was  made  in  weakening  the  rebellion,  and  in  recovering 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  from  Uie  foe,  and  in  which 
daily  deeds  of  heroism  and  daring  wore  performed,  and  lives 
were  sacrificed,  and  mourning  was  brought  to  many  distant 
homes.  They  formed  one  important,  though  not  prominent,  fea- 
ture of  the  war,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  history,  not  only 
as  a  record  of  acts  of  peril  and  bravery,  hut  as  showing  how 
extensive  and  complete  the  plan  of  the  rebels  for  defending  the 
coast  was,  and  how  great  the  labor  of  destroying  the  whole  net- 
work efforts,  batteries,  and  obstructions,  until  at  length  all  the 
interior  channels  of  navigation,  extending  from  Norfolk  to 
Florida,  with  few  interruptions,  were  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  Government. 

One  of  these  lesser  expeditions  was  made  in  November, 
1861,  np  St,  Helena  Sound,  under  the  command  of  Commander 
Drayton.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  the  Pawnee,  tlie  TJna- 
dilla,  the  Pembina,  and  the  Vixen  left  Port  Eoyal,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  sound  to  ascertain  what  works  of  defence  might 
be  found  on  the  connecting  waters.  Off  the  entrance  of  South 
Edisto  River  a  small  steamer  was  discovered,  but  her  speed 
and  light  draught  enabled  her  to  escape  up  the  river.  Soon 
after  coming  in  sight  of  the  point  of  Otter  Island,  a  formidable 
looking  earthwork  was  discovered.  The  Pawnee  and  the  gun- 
boats halted,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the  battery,  but  there 
being  no  response,  they  ceased  firing,  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore 
to  reconnoitre.    They  found  a  well-constructed  but  deserted 
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work,  triangular  in  form,  with  two  faces  on  tlie  water,  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  each,  with  hastiona  and  a  cur- 
tain on  the  land  side,  and  the  whole  Barroanded  by  a  ditch. 
The  magazine  had  been  blown  up,  and  the  whole  was  dia< 
mantled.  The  fragments  of  an  80-pounder  rifled  gun  were 
lying  there,  and  large  quantities  of  timber  and  palmetto-logs 
had  been  collected. 

This  fort  was  in  a  very  commanding  position.  All  vessels 
on  the  inland  route  to  Charleston  passed  necessarily  imder  its 
guns,  and  four  miles  above  the  fort  the  South  Edisto  and 
Ashepoo  Kivers  approach  each  other  so  closely  that  a  few  guns 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  could  easily  control  each  stream, 
while  under  the  guns  of  the  work  on  Otter  Island  is  the  best 
anchorage  that  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  such  a  position  should  have  been  abandoned,  except 
through  fear  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Port  Koyal  and  the  forte  of  the  Carolina  sounds. 

After  the  examination  of  this  work,  the  little  fleet  continued 
up  the  Coosaw,  piloted  by  Captain  Boutelle  of  the  Vixen.  Tea 
miles  from  Otter  Island,  at  the  junction  of  Barnwell  Creek 
with  the  Coosaw,  another  fort  was  discovered,  directly  ahead. 
Tlie  engines  were  slowed  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  the 
usual  complement  of  a  few  shells  was  paid  to  the  supposed  gar- 
rison. There  was  no  reply,  and  no  signs  of  occupation,  and  a 
boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  take  possession.  It  was  a  redoubt, 
with  a  ditch  on  three  sides,  the  top  of  the  parapet  being  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  water.  The  armament  had  consisted  of 
three  guns,  one  rifled  one  that  had  been  removed,  and  two  old 
IS-pounders.  From  these  old  pieces  the  sailors  knocked  off  the 
trunnions,  gathered  up  a  quantity  of  intrench ing-tools,  and 
some  siege-gun  carriages,  and  then  the  vessels  returned  to  Otter 
Island,  and  there  anchored  for  the  night.  The  next  day  they 
ascended  the  Ashepoo  River,  and  after  running  four  milea 
another  redoubt  was  discovered,  also  abandoned.  Like  the 
others,  it  was  very  carefully  and  skilfully  constructed  with  a 
deep  ditch  around  it.  The  armament  had  been  removed,  ex- 
cept an  18-pounder  emooth-bore  and  a  20-pounder  rifle,  and 
these  had  been  burst.  At  Hunting  Island  they  found  that  the 
light-house  had  been  blown  up,  and  every  thing  valuable  had 
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been  carried  away.  The  whole  country  seemed  quite  deserted 
by  white  men,  and  ■wherever  it  was  practicable  the  negroes  had 
been  removed.  On  the  eonth  side  of  the  river  many  still  re- 
mained, and  all  of  them  showed  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and 
were  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  the  Yankees,  for  whom  tliey  had 
long  been  looking,  they  said,  and  to  whom  they  turned  with 
confidence  that  their  freedom  would  now  be  obtained.  It  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  consideration  that  the  first  serious  and  efiect- 
nal  blow  given  to  slavery  was  by  the  Navy,  in  the  very  focns 
and  proudest  centre  of  the  daveholding  aristocracy  at  Beaufort, 
and  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  the  cannon  of  the  Union  fleet  at 
Hilton  Head  must  have  shaken  the  grave  of  Calhoun.  No 
liberated  slaves  have  been  more  seciu'e  in  their  freedom  than 
those  of  the  Sea  Islands,  and  although  the  most  ignorant  and 
degraded  of  all  the  fonr  millions,  in  less  than  two  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war  they  had  made  such  progress  under  North- 
em  teachers  as  to  cause  the  islands  to  produce  more  cotton  to 
the  acre  than  ever  before.  Another  account  of  a  similar  expedi- 
tion is  here  added  in  the  words  of  Conunander  Eodgers  him- 
self: 

TJ.  S.  FLAs-gmr  WiBABH.  PoBT  RoTAL  Babbob,  DecmAtT  6, 1801. 

Sir:  On  yesterday  morning  I  left  Tybee  Roads  before  daylight, 
with  the  Bteamers  Ottawa,  Seneca,  and  Pembina,  and  crossed  the  bar  of 
WsBsaw  Sound  at  half  tide,  not  having  less  than  eighteen  feet  of  water 
upon  it 

We  approached  the  fort  on  Wassaw  Island  within  a  mile,  and  see- 
ing neither  guns  nor  men,  we  did  not  fire,  but  I  sent  Lieutenant  Bamea 
to  it  with  a  wbite  flag.  He  found  it  an  enclosed  octagonal  work,  with 
platforms  for  eight  guns  on  the  water-faces.  The  land-faces  were  pro- 
tected by  abatis.  The  work  was  well  constructed.  Tlie  guns  had 
been  removed,  the  platforms  cut,  and  )lie  maga^ne  blown  up.  From 
the  freshness  of  the  footprints,  and  other  signs,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  abandoned  very  recently.  Adjoining  the  fort  are  huts  or  sheds 
for  a  large  garrison.  Some  lumber  and  bricks  remain;  every  thing  else 
had  been  carried  away. 

We  immediately  pushed  on  to  Cabbage  Island,  where  we  had  been 
led  to  look  for  another  battery,  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  there. 
Wc  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  throngh  the  Romilly  Marah,  and  to 
the  mouth  of  Wilmmgton  River. 

From  the  mouth  of  Wilmington  River  we  observed  a  battery  bear- 
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ing  from  us  abont  N,  W.  by  W,  half  W.,  and  dietant  about  three  milea. 
It  b  on  the  river,  and  just  above  a  house  with  a  red  cupola,  which  is 
one  of  the  Coast  Survey's  points  of  triangulatioo,  and  is  abont  ten  miles 
from  Savannah.  Between  the  house  and  the  fort  was  a  lai^  encamp- 
ment, but  we  could  not  count  the  tents.  We  counted  five  guns,  appar- 
ently of  large  calibre,  on  the  fece  of  the  battery  toward  us.  We  could 
only  see  one  gnu  upon  the  other  face,  but  there  may  have  been  more. 
We  were  near  enough  to  see  the  men  on  tbe  ramparts  and  tbe  glitter- 
iog  of  their  bayonete.  We  saw  several  small  vessels ;  some  of  them  in 
Bomllly  Marsh  were  in  tow  of  a  small  ateam-tug,  but  they  were  all  be- 
yond our  reach. 

Upon  Little  Tybee  Island  we  could  see  no  earthworks,  but  could 
not  get  nearer  to  it  than  two  miles,  because  of  the  shoals.  Id  coming 
out  of  Wassaw  Sound  at  high  tide  we  had  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet 
of  water  on  the  bar. 

Returning  to  Tybee  Roads  at  1  o'clock,  I  landed  and  made  a  recoQ- 
noissance  on  foot  with  the  marines  of  the  Savannah,  and  detachments 
of  small-arm  men  from  that  ship  and  the  Ottawa.  Upon  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Lazaretto  Creek,  having  no  boats  in  which  to  cross,  oar 
progress  was  stopped.  '  Wo  waited  until  low  tide,  but  the  creek  was 
unfordable.  I  was  able,  however,  with  tiie  assistance  of  Lieutenaat 
Lace,  to  obtain,  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  the  position  in  which  a  battery 
has  been  supposed  to  eiist,  and  am  satisfied  that  there  ia  no  battery 
there.  The  spar,  which  was  mistaken  for  a  derrick,  is  simply  a  place 
of  look-out,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  earthwork  or  position 
for  guns.  A  battery  at  Bach  a  place  would  he  of  no  use  whatever. 
There  may,  however,  have  been  a  eigual-gan  placed  there,  as  the  dune 
upon  which  the  spar  is  raised  is  upon  the  Boutbcastcm  part  of  little 
Tybee  Island,  and  is  a  commanding  point  of  observation, 

I  have  to  thank  Lieutenant  Commanding  Stevens  for  tbe  most 
earnest,  cordial,  and  efficient  cooperation ;  and  also  Lieutenants  Com- 
manding Ammen  and  Bankhead,  whose  vessels  were  always  in  tbe  right 
place,  and  always  well  handled. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
G.  R.  P.  RoDOBBS,  Commander, 
Flag-Offi<xr  8.  F.  Du  Pour,  commandite,  etc 

Another  and  intereeting  expedition  was  made  to  St.  Helena 
Sound,  and  one  to  the  North  Edbto,  by  Commander  Drayton, 
and  by  him  is  thus  described : 
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n,  S,  SnuoB  Piwsia,  Post  Hotu.  Eibbob,  S.  C.,  DtembtrV,  IBOl. 

Sot:  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  4th  instant,  I  proceeded  to 
sea  at  daylight  of  the  5th,  accompanied  by  the  gunboat  Unadilla,  Lieu- 
tenant CommaudiDg  N.  Collins;  stenmer  Isaac  Smith,  Lieutenant 
Comnianditig  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson ;  and  Coast  Surrey  steamer  Vixen, 
Captain  Bontelle,  and  reached  the  anchorage  off  the  fort  on  Otter 
Island,  St.  Helena  Sonnd,  at  mid-day.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
Bomo  negroes  coming  on  board,  and  reporting  that  there  was  a  body  of 
soldiers  at  the  entrance  of  Mosquito  Creek,  a  place  up  the  Ashepoo 
where  the  inland  route  to  Charleston  commences,  I  proceeded  as  far  as 
that  place,  when  the  night  combg  on,  obliged  me  to  return. 

I  saw,  however,  no  signs  of  the  preaence  of  white  people,  excepting 
that  some  buildings,  which  I  discovered  the  nent  day  to  have  been  m 
Hutehlnson'a  Island,  were  burning.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the 
United  States  sloop  Dole,  lieutenant  Commanding  W.  P.  Truxton,  ap> 
peering  off  the  harbor,  I  sent  the  Isaac  Smith  to  tow  her  in,  a  pilot  being 
tiimisbed  by  Captda  Bontelle. 

TJnfortimately,  however,  when  half-way  up,  the  Dale  slock  fest,  and 
as  it  was  tien  about  high  water,  no  exertion  could  get  her  afloat  until 
11  o'clock  of  that  night,  when  she  was  forced  into  deep  water,  without 
having  suffered  any  apparent  injury,  and  towed  the  following  morning, 
by  Captain  Boutelle,  in  the  Yixcn,  around  Morgan  Island,  this  having 
become  necessary,  owing  to  her  having  forced  over  the  shoal  which 
divides  that  channel  from  the  one  she  was  in  originally.  So  soon  as  she 
was  safely  at  her  anchorage  near  us,  I  proceeded  up  the  Ashepoo  with 
the  TJnadilla,  Tsaac  Smith,  and  Vixen,  to  examine  that  river  ferther 
up  than  I  had  been  able  to  do  on  the  previous  occasion.  On  approach- 
ing Mosquito  Creek,  we  saw  a  picket  of  soldiers,  who  took  to  their 
horses,  however,  on  our  approach,  and  escaped  into  the  woods,  hast- 
ened, perhaps,  in  their  flight  by  a  shot  or  two  which  were  thrown  after 
them. 

Continuing  up  the  river,  I  landed  on  Hutchinson's  Island,  and  foond 
that  two  days  before  all  the  negro  houses,  overseer's  house,  and  out- 
buildings, together  with  the  picked  cotton,  had  been  burned. 

The  attempt  had  at  the  same  time  been  made  to  drive  off  the  ne- 
groes, but  many  had  escaped,  although  some  of  their  nnmber,  they  said, 
had  been  shot  in  attempting  to  do  so.  The  scene  was  one  of  complete 
desolation ;  the  smoking  ruins,  and  the  cowering  figures  which  sur- 
rounded them,  of  those  negroes,  who  still  instinclively  clung  to  their 
hearthstones,  although  there  waa  no  longer  shelter  there  for  them,  pre- 
sented a  most  melancholy  sight,  the  impression  of  which  was  made 
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even  stronger  bj  the  piteous  nailing  of  the  poor  creaturee,  a  large  por- 
tion of  nbom  consisted  of  the  old  and  decrepit  We  were  not  able  to 
leave  until  some  time  after  dark,  and  Gingular  enoogh,  the  moment  we 
were  fairly  nndcr  way,  h  bright  signal-ligbt  was  bnroed  on  the  very 
plantation  we  had  just  quitted,  showing  that  aome  of.  the  blacks,  for 
there  was  certainly  no  white  man  there,  were  communicating  the  fact 
of  our  departure.  On  the  following  morning,  with  the  same  vessels,  I 
started  to  explore  the  Coosaw  Kiver,  but  very  soon  after  lenving,  the 
TJnadilla,  unfortunately,  was  completely  disabled  by  the  breaking  of  a 
mun  cronhcad,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her  at  anchor,  and  continue 
on  with  the  other  two  vessels.  When  off  Fort  Eeyward,  I  left  the  Isaac 
Smith,  it  not  being  quite  safe  to  take  so  long  a  vessel  higher  up,  and 
continued  in  the  Vixen  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Beanfort  Creek  to 
a  place  called  the  Brick  Yards,  where  I  had  been  told  there  was  either 
a  fort  or  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Nothing,  hewever,  being  seen  of  either, 
I  anchored  off  a  plantation  belonging  to  Mr.  Bythewood  close  by, 
for  the  purpo^  of  getting  information,  as  I  savr  a  great  many  negroes 
there. 

On  landing,  I  found  that  a  short  time  previoosly  the  cotton-house 
with  its  contents  bad  been  burned,  and  all  of  the  negroes  that  could  be 
caught  had  been  taken  away.  Here  were  large  numbers  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  had  left  Hutchinson's  Island  alter  their  houses  bad  been 
burned,  and  who,  with  their  household  effects  piled  up  about  them, 
lined  the  beach ;  some  of  them  bc^ng  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  Otter 
Island,  saying  that  they  had  neither  shelter  nor  food,  were  taken  back 
with  us. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  returned  down  the  river,  reaching  ont  an- 
choring off  Fort  Otter  at  sunset,  the  TJnadilla  having  been  towed  to 
the  same  place  by  the  Isaac  Smith.  As  I  did  not  see  that  the  services 
of  the  Pawnee  were  any  longer  necessaiy  in  St.  Helena  Sound,  and 
thinking  it  important  to  get  the  TJnaditla  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  place 
where  her  entwines  could  be  repaired,  I  dctennincd  this  morning  to  tow 
that  vessel  to  Port  Royal  Harbor,  which  I  have  done,  reaching  here,  in 
company  with  the  Vixen,  at  half-pant  seven  this  evening. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  before  leaving,  I  transferred  the 
chaige  of  the  fort  and  adjacent  waters  to  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Nicholson,  who,  with  the  Isaac  Smith  and  Dale,  will  remain  there  until 
ho  receives  further  orders  from  yourself. 

As  about  one  hundred  and  forty  negroes,  most  of  them  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  had  collected  at  Otter  Island  before  my  dcpMture, 
I  directed  Lieutenant  Commanding  Nicholson  to  see  that  they  were 
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Bnpplied  with  food  until  Bome  dispoBition  conld  be  made  of  tbem,  or 
until  he  had  heard  from  you. 

Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Drayton,  Commaivder, 
Fla0-O^eeT  S.  F.  Dc  Pont, 

commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

Port  Jiot/ai  ffarboT,  South  CaroHrta. 

U.  8.  SrauoK  PawHit,  Post  Botal,  S.  C,  DeeemheT  U,  IBBl. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  yarn  order  of  the  14th  iast^nt,  I  left  tliis  har- 
bor at  daylight  of  the  16tfa  instant,  accompnnied  by  the  gunboat  Sen- 
eca, Lieutenant  Commanding  Daniel  Ammen,  &nd  Coast  Surrey  steamer 
Visen,  Captain  C.  O.  Boutelle,  but  at  the  bar  found  that  the  heavy 
northeaster  which  was  blowing  had  raised  such  a  sea  as  to  render  it  out 
of  the  question  to  attempt  entering  the  rivers  which  I  was  directed  to 
examine.  I  therefore  returned  to  my  anchorage,  which  I  left  a  second 
time,  however,  on  the  following  morning,  and  reached  the  North  Edist^ 
at  2  o'clock.  Shortly  aft«r  I  crossed  the  bar  with  the  Seneca,  piloted 
ID  by  Captain  Boutelle  in  the  Vixen,  which  vessel  be,  however,  left 
when  we  were  inside  for  the  Pawnee,  his  vessel  remuning  astern  of  us. 

At  this  time  we  could  plainly  see  fortifications  ahead  on  Edisto 
Island,  distant  a  mile  and  a  half.  As  it  was  reported  to  me  they  were 
filled  with  men,  I  commenced  firing  slowly  from  my  bow-guns,  as  did 
the  Seneca,  but  receiving  no  answer  soon  ceased,  and  running  by  the 
batteries  anchored  in  the  North  Edisto  River.  On  landing  I  found  the 
fort,  which  was  entirely  deserted,  to  consist  of  two  redoubts  for  five 
guns  each,  connected  by  a  long  curtain,  and  protected  in  the  rear  by  a 
double  fence  of  tliick  plank,  with  earth  between,  and  loop-holed.  The 
guns,  as  the  negroes  informed  me,  had  all  been  removed  toward  Chariesr 
ton  some  weeks  bacL  While  I  was  making  this  examiuatiou  Lieuten- 
ant Commanding  Ammen  bad  proceeded  up  the  river  for  about  five 
Diiles,  the  effect  of  which  was  immediately  apparent  in  the  firing  of 
cotton-bouses  and  out-buildings. 

As  during  the  night  some  negroes  came  on  board  and  informed  us 
that  at  the  small  town  of  Rockville,  which  was  in  full  sight,  there  was  a 
large  encampment  of  soldiers,  at  least  five  hundred,  and  Captain  Bou- 
telle oflering  to  go  up  the  creek  on  which  it  was,  1  determined  to  make 
them  a  visit  in  the  Vixen,  and  at  daylight  on  the  ITtb  went  on  board 
that  vessel  for  the  purpose,  taking  with  me  the  boats  and  marines  of  the 
Pawnee  and  Seneca,  under  charge  of  Acting  Master  Snell.  Owing  to 
our  running  ashore  we  did  not  reach  the  town  until  near  8  o'cloi^  a 
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little  above  which  was  a  Eloop  laden  with  cotton  and  provieiona,  which 
I  took  possession  of  and  towed  alongside. 

There  being  still  no  signs  of  life  on  shore,  I  landed  with  about  fifty 
men  to  reconnoitre,  and  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  troops  had  left,  as 
the  first  thing  seen  was  the  negroes  pitlf^iDg  a  bailding,  in  which  was  a 
large  quantity  of  commissariat  stores,  consisting  of  rice,  sngar,  bacon, 
com,  etc.  This  I  stopped  at  once,  and  had  what  remained  removed  to 
the  Vixen. 

Being  then  informed  that  the  camp,  which  was  a  mile  from  the 
water,  was  entirely  deserted,  I  w»it  there,  but  althongh,  so  far  as  I 
could  leara,  the  troops  had  left  at  daylight,  and  it  was  then  oaly  a  little 
after  eight,  the  negroes,  whom  I  found  as  busy  as  bees,  had  removed 
the  most  valuable  part  of  what  had  been  left,  which  was  nearly  every 
thing,  excepting  their  arms.  The  eocampmeot  was  a  large  one,  had 
been  occupied  for  many  months,  and  its  late  tenants  had  evidently  been 
in  the  possession  of  every  comfort  I  removed  to  the  boats  forty  Sibley 
and  four  ordinary  tents,  beudes  a  quantity  of  articles  of  no  particular 
value,  which  were  lying  about ;  and  found  at  a  neighboring  bouse,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  used  as  headquarters,  a  Confederate  flag. 

Having  pretty  well  cleared  the  ground  of  what  was  worth  removing, 
and  being  desirous  of  eiamining  above,  I  left  at  3  o'clock,  and  proceed- 
ing up  the  river  with  the  Viscn,  not  liking  to  trust  the  Pawnee  in  so 
narrow  a  channel,  came  on  the  Seneca,  which  had  started  at  9  o'clock 
to  explore,  last  on  a  mud-bank.  We  remained  by  her  until  9  o'clock, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  pull  her  off,  owing  to  the  night  tide  not 
being  as  high  as  the  morning  one.  Wliile  lying  here,  however,  I  sent 
the  boate  and  burnt  a  sloop  which  bad  been  mn  ashore  some  distance 
beyond,  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Seneca,  and  which  could 
pot  be  got  afloat 

The  Vixen  afterward  returned  for  the  night  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pawnee,  but  went  back  at  daylight  of  the  following  morning  with  a 
party  of  men  and  boats  from  this  vessel  to  lighten  the  Seneca,  which 
vessel  was  got  off  at  high  tide. 

While  the  Vixen  was  running  up  the  river  she  came  on  a  small 
sloop  laden  with  cotton,  from  which  two  white  men  were  taken,  whom 
I  now  have  on  board  as  prisonere.  As  in  the  mean  time  ncariy  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  negroes,  all  in  a  great  state  of  alarm,  had  collected  on 
board  the  difterent  vessels,  I  determined  to  land  them  on  the  point,  and 
called  in  the  United  States  steamer  Penguin,  which  was  cnii^ng  off  the 
port,  and  to  leave  Lieutenant  Commanding  Budd  in  cbaige  of  the  river, 
after  my  departure,  until  be  could  bear  from  you.    Captun  Bontelle 
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was  kind  enoagh  to  go  oat  in  the  Yixen  and  pilot  the  Pengatn  into  lier 
ancliorage  off  the  fort,  where  she  now  is. 

On  tiie  mornmg  of  the  10th  I  ran  down  to  the  South  Edisto,  aod 
leaving  the  Pawnee  and  Seneca  at  the  bar,  went  in  with  the  Vixen.  I 
fonnd  the  fortifications  which  are  od  Edisto  Island  entirely  deserted 
and  partially  destroyed.  They  consietfid  of  two  redoubts,  which  monnt- 
ed,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  four  guns  each,  but  the  guns  had  been  re- 
moved. The  Dale  being  in  sight  across  Otter  Island,  in  the  Ashepoo,  I 
made  signal,  and  Lieut«nant  Commanding  Trnxton  pulled  over  with 
four  boats.  He  reported  that  every  thing  was  quiet  in  the  neighboiv 
hood  of  his  anchorage,  and  that  the  fort  on  Otter  Island  was  rapidly 
being  placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  Up  to  the  present  time,  although 
they  had  been  in  sight  of  the  Soatb  Edisto  fortfi,  where  we  were  lying, 
tjicj  had  not  yet  landed  there. 

Having  finished  my  examination  of  the  South  Edisto,  I  returned  to 
the  Pawnee  and  stood  north,  with  the  intention  of  lying  off  Stouo  for 
the  night;  but,  as  the  weather  looked  threatening,  and  the  Vixen  was 
almost  out  of  coal,  I  went  into  the  North  Edisto  ^ain  for  the  night,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  her  with  some.  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Budd  reported  every  thing  as  when  I  left ;  but  on  the 
following  morning  negroes  came  in  and  stated  that  the  troops  who  had 
left  the  encampment  at  Bockville,  being  largely  reenforced,  showed  a 
dbposition  to  reoceupy  that  place. 

As  the  weather  was  too  threatening  to  permit  my  making  a  careAil 
examination  of  the  Stouo,  as  I  intended,  I  determined  now  to  return  at 
once  to. this  place  and  report  to  you  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  Xorth 
Edisto.  This  I  have  done,  reaching  my  anchorage  here  at  3  o'clock  to- 
day, although  somewhat  delayed  by  the  sea  raised  by  a  very  heavy 
northeaster  which  is  blowing  outside,  Lientenant  Comraandiug  Ammen 
I  sent  to  Charleston,  to  report  that  the  Penguin  was  in  the  North  Edisto, 
and  with  directions  to  look  into  the  Stooo  River  on  his  way,  and  see  if 
he  cnuld  make  out  the  fortifications,  which  the  negroes  tell  mo  are  there 
in  great  strength. 

I  cannot  conclnde  without  expressing  my  indebtedness  for  the  ready 
assistance  rendered  by  Lieutenant  Commanding  Ammen  and  Captain 
Boutelle  in  carrying  oat  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Drayton,  commanding. 
Fla^-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  eommcmding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
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If  tlie  reader  will  examine  a  map  of  tlie  coast  from  Cliarlea- 
ton  to  St.  Augustine,  he  will  see  that  within  the  coast-line  there 
is  a  perfect  net^work  of  riverB,  small  soundB,  bays,  inlets,  and 
connecting  channels,  covering  the  whole  conntry  adjacent  to 
the  ocean.  Ab  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ahnost 
countless  eartliworks  had  been  constructed  to  guard  theae  water 
highways;  forming,  as  they  did,  not  only  an  inland  channel 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  but  the  means  of  extended 
communication  with  the  surrounding  country.  The  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Port  Eoyal  was  so  great 
that  most  of  these  which  could  be  reached  by  our  gunboats 
appeared  at  first  deserted,  and  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants, 
except  the  blacks,  fled  together.  But  ere  long  there  were  evi- 
dences of  a  reaction.  Some  deserted  positions  were  reoccupied, 
bodi%  of  troops  assembled,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  combining 
for  an  attack,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  rebels  would  attempt 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  one  of  the  plans  of  the  ene- 
my was  so  far  disclosed  as  to  demand  immediate  attention. 
This  plan  was  to  shut  up  and  capture  our  troops  on  Port  Koyal 
Island.  Tlie  metliod  proposed  was  to  place  obstructions  in  the 
Coosaw  Kiver  and  the  channel  called  tlie  Whale  Branch,  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  to  construct  batteries  at  Port  Royal  Ferry, 
at  Seabrook,  and  at  Boyd's  Neck.  By  tliese  they  hoped  to  iso- 
liite  the  troops,  prevent  the  approach  of  the  gunboats,  while 
they  assembled  some  three  thousand  men  at  points  from  which 
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they  coald  easily  make  a  combined  attack.  Tliis  sclieme  it 
was  tliought  necessary  to  defeat. 

For  this  purpose  a  joint  expedition  was  planned  hy  Creneral 
Sherman  and  Commander  Dq  Pont,  and,  the  troops  having 
been  put  uuder  the  command  of  General  Stevens,  it  was  de- 
cided to  move  on  New-Year's  day.  The  naval  force  was  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Commanding  Stevens ;  Pembina, 
Lieutenant  Bankheadj  the  four  armed  boats  of  the  Wabash, 
commanded  by  Lieutenants  Upshur,  Luce,  Irwin,  and  Acting 
Master  Kempff,  to  enter  the  Coosaw  by  Beaufort  Kiver  ;  while 
the  Seneca,  Lieutenant  Ammen,  and  the  tug-boat  Elleu  were  to 
move  up  Beaufort  Kiver  and  approach  the  batteries  at  Sea- 
brook  and  Port  Eoyal  Ferry  by  Whale  Branch.  The  armed 
tug  0.  E.  Hale  was  afterward  sent  forward,  and  the  whole  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Commodore  G.  E.  P.  Kodgers. 
The  work  assigned  the  Navy  was,  to  cover  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  to  clear  the  woods  for  their  advance,  and  silence  the 
batteries  as  they  were  reached. 

This  force,  having  been  collected  at  Beaufort  on  the  31st  of 
December,  remained  there  until  after  dark,  that  no  intimation 
might  he  given  of  the  proposed  attack.  So  soon  as  the  night 
had  closed  in,  so  as  to  conceal  the  vessels,  they  moved  np  to  a 
point  two  miles  from  the  Coosaw,  and  anchored  until  daylight. 
At  i  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  moved  forward  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  received  on  board  General  Stevens  with 
his  troops,  and  crossing  the  Coosaw  to  Heywood's  plantation, 
where  a  part  of  the  troops  were  landed  under  cover  of  the  gun- 
boats. Two  howitzers  from  the  Wabash  were  sent  with  tlie 
troops,  to  serve  aa  a  section  of  Ught  artillery,  under  Lieutenant 
Irwin,  At  a  place  called  the  Brick  Yards  la  a  very  difficult 
passage,  through  which  Lieutenant  Stevens  with  much  labor 
succeeded  in  bringing  tiie  Ottawa.  At  10  o'clock  the  gunboats 
and  launches  were  stationed  at  the  point  chosen  for  landing  the 
second  body  of  the  troops,  so  as  to  cover  the  landing  and  the 
line  of  march.  At  1.30  f.  m.  General  Stevens  was  ready  to 
move.  The  gunboats  took  their  positions,  and,  steaming  slowly 
just  in  advance  of  the  skirmishers,  swept  the  woods  with  their 
shells,  cleared  the  road  for  the  column,  and  then  advancing 
poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  fort  at  Port  Boyal  Feny. 
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This  new  featnre  in  war  is  deserving  of  more  notice  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  it 
was  an  American  invention,  a  new  creation  produced  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  ottr  stm^le.  lu  fact,  it  was  an  operation 
requiring  for  its  sncceesfhl  performance  what  had  no  existence 
before  the  rebellion — ^light-draught  ganboats  armed  with  heav- 
ier gnns  than  had  been  mounted  before  on  a  broadside  ship.  It 
was  a  combinatioD  of  power  that  no  land  force  coold  in  anj 
manner  resist.  The  gnnboats  on  the  water  and  the  troops  on 
land  formed  the  two  parte  of  one  grand  column,  advancing 
with  equal  movement,  before  which  bodies  of  troops  and  field 
artiller}'  were  as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind,  and  to  which  even 
forts  could  of^  no  effectual  resistance.  The  ganboats,  armed 
with  heavy  Parrott  rifles,  and  11-inch  smooth-bores,  firing  shells, 
grape,  or  canister,  as  the  case  required,  keeping  just  in  advance 
of  the  land  column,  could  clear  the  front  of  every  living  thing 
capable  of  opposition,  bo  that  the  troops  marched  on  secure. 
The  accuracy  with  which  the  rifles  threw  their  shells  rendered 
it  unsafe  for  even  small  bodies  of  cavalry  to  show  themselves 
within  a  distance  of  one  and  even  two  miles,  and  the  range 
of  grape  and  canister  from  the  11-inch  guns  was  found  to  be 
greater  than  had  been  supposed. 

Within  two  miles  of  the  gunboats  the  rebels  learned  to  feel 
unsafe,  and  the  idea  of  attacking  a  column  advancing  under 
cover  of  the  big  guns  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Within 
reach  of  these  they  could  form  no  safe  ambush  or  camping- 
ground,  for  the  Bhells  tore  through  the  forest,  scattering  death 
with  their  own  fragments  and  the  splinters  and  limbs  of  trees, 
while  the  grape  and  canister,  hurled  almost  by  the  bushel  from 
the  11-inch  guns,  swept  every  covert  in  the  grass  and  under- 
brush, so  that  there  could  be  no  safety  in  concealment.  Wher- 
ever the  Army  marched  within  range  of  navigable  water,  the 
gnnboats,  from  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  might  be  said 
to-  form  a  light  artiUery  of  ll-inch  guns,  and  30-poimder,  50- 
poUnder,  and  100-pounder  rifles,  more  effective  for  destruction 
or  defence  than  if  they  conld  have  been  moved  with  equal 
speed  and  swiftness  on  the  land.  The  gunboats  were  a  line  of 
skirmishers  armed  with  11-inch  guns.  The  experience  which 
the  rebels  had  with  the  gunboats  at  Boanoke  and  Ifewbem, 
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at  Shilob,  Belmont,  Malvern  Hill,  and  generally  along  all  their 
rivers,  made  them  objects  of  terror  to  their  armies.  For  bodies 
of  troops  to  stand  wltliin  range  of  these  broadsides  was  simply 
an  impossible  thing,  whatever  their  courage  or  daring  might  be. 

The  enemy  did  not  wait  for  the  attack,  and  the  squadron 
anchored  in  front  of  the  battery  at  2.40  p.  m.  A  quantity  of 
8-ineh  shells  and  30-pounder  rifled  shells  were  found  in  the 
magazine,  but  the  guns  had  been  removed.  In  the  mean  time 
the  other  vessels  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  works  at  Sea- 
brook,  but  were  unable  to  get  up  the  river  because  of  the  low 
water. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  enemy  appeared  in  force 
and  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  our  advancing  column, 
where  they  had  planted  a  battery  of  several  pieces  of  field  ar- 
tilleiy,  and  had  opened  fire.  The  value  of  these  light-draught 
gnnboata  and  their  heavy  armament  was  soon  seen.  The  Otta- 
wa and  Pembina  moved  a  short  distance  down  the  river  and 
opened  upon  the  enemy  a  destructive  fire  from  11-inch  and 
Parrott  guns.  The  shells  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  troops,  and 
borst  on  all  sides  with  snch  fatal  and  demoralizing  effect  as  to 
scatter  them  in  confusion,  and  drive  them  for  shelter  into  the 
more  distant  woods,  and  the  flank  of  onr  column  was  cleared. 

The  rebels  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  permission  to  carry 
ofiF  their  killed  and  wounded.  Before  General  Stevens  could 
send  a  reply  the  gunboats,  which  had  ceased  firing  for  a  time, 
reopened  without  knowing  that  such  a  request  had  been  sent. 
Soon  after,  firing  ceased  for  the  night.  Next  morning  the  ene- 
my again  appeared  in  the  woods,  as  if  contemplating  a  fresh 
attack.  Five  of  the  gunboats  at  once  took  position,  and  hurled 
upon  them  a  storm  of  shells  that  scattered  them  once  more. 
The  object  of  the  expedition,  the  dismantling  of  the  forts,  and 
clearing  out  obstructions,  having  been  accomplished,  die  troops 
were  reembarked.  The  channel  of  the  Coosaw  is  so  narrow 
that  the  gunboats  could  not  turn  in  the  lunal  manner,  and  they 
were  very  often  aground,  yet  none  of  them  were  injnred,  and 
their  adaptation  to  this  service  in  the  tortuous  river  channels 
and  shallow  waters  of  the  sounds  and  bays  was  admirably 
shown.  Thus  was  frustrated  one  of  the  first  attempts  of  the 
rebels  to  recover  their  lost  ground. 
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About  the  same  time  witb  the  expedition  jogt  mentioned, 
a  blockade-runner  was  caught  by  the  bark  Gem  of  the  Seas, 
She  was  cruising  off  the  north  end  of  North  Island,  when,  about 
half-past  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  schooner  was  seen 
running  down  the  coast,  close  in  shore.  The  Gem  at  once 
tacked,  and  stood  to  the  northeast  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
her  off.  The  schooner  thereupon  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  stood 
in  for  the  land.  The  Gem  at  once  tacked  again,  hoisted  her 
colors,  and  gave  chase.  As  the  schooner  refused  to  show  any 
colors,  a  shot  was  fired  across  her  bows,  to  which  she  paid  no 
attention.  A  second  shot  was  fired,  which  fell  astern.  The 
third  one  struck  her,  passing  through  her  bulwarks,  and  glancing, 
passed  through  her  deck.  She,  however,  kept  on  her  course, 
and  soon  passed  into  the  north  entrance,  but  after  rnnning  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  grounded,  and  was  set  afire  and  deserted  by 
her  crew.  Boats  were  immediately  dispatched  in  the  hope  of 
saving  her.  She  proved  to  be  the  English  schooner  Prince  of 
"Wales,  from  ^Nassau,  one  of  the  neutral  squadron  which  England 
BO  vigorously  maintained  during  the  war,  forfeiting  a  Iriendship 
which  afterward  she  would  have  been  most  happy  to  regain, 
when,  alas  for  her,  it  could  not  be  easily  obtained.  Her  cabin 
was  in  flames,  and  the  wind  was  rapidly  driving  the  fire  for- 
ward. .As  the  tide  rose,  she  swung  off  with  her  head  to  the 
wind,  and  thus  taking  the  flames  over  the  stem.  The  sailors 
seized  whatever  came  to  hand,  saucepans,  kettles,  coffee-pots, 
dishes,  anything  that  would  hold  water,  and  after  an  hour's 
hard  labor  in  throwing  on  water  and  salt,  the  fire  was  subdued. 
They  then  began  to  tow  her  out  of  the  creek  with  the  boats,  and 
for  a  short  time  the  prospect  for  a  little  prize-money  was  quite 
encouraging,  but  suddenly  a  volley  of  rifle-balls  from  the  shore 
compelled  them  to  abandon  their  course,  and  attempt  to  take 
her  through  the  breakers.  Here  she  grounded,  and  finding  no 
channel  which  did  not  run  within  range  of  the  rifles,  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  her,  having  first  set  her  on  fire  in  several 
places.  "When  the  last  boat  was  ready  to  leave,  and  was  cross- 
ing the  breakers,  some  rebel  riflemen  who  had  crept  along  the 
beach  suddenly  rose  up  and  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  a  run- 
ning but  bloodless  fight  was  kept  up  until  the  boats  were  oat 
of  range.    The  schooner  was  fiuijly  consumed. 
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Incidents  like  this  are  recorded,  not  because  they  are  in 
themselves  of  great  importance,  bat  because  they  serve  to  show 
the  almost  daily  occupation  of  our  seamen,  and  bring  to  light 
that  continuouB  wort  of  the  Nary  which,  although  hidden  by 
the  splendor  of  more  brilliant  exploits,  was  absolutely  essential 
to  final  success,  and  without  which  the  great  battles  could  not 
have  been  fought  The  daily  work  of  the  Navy  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  war  in  tlie  Southwest  rested.  One  purpose 
of  the  officers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Brunswick,  and  Femandina,  was  to  gather  the  negroes  from 
the  abandoned  plantations,  and  locate  them  in  colonies  in 
order  to  protect  them,  and  to  provide  some  reliable  method  of 
supplying  them  with  food,  which  at  first,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  It  was  an  afiecting  sight  to  see  these  poor  creatures 
taken  away  from  the  only  homes  they  knew,  and  gathered  by 
hundreds  into  encampments  under  the  guns  of  our  ships,  where 
they  could  not  have  even  the  slender  comforts  of  their  plantation 
home,  and  where  the  sick  and  infirm  old  men  and  women,  and 
children,  necessarily  suffered  much ;  and  yet  they  hailed  the 
ships  everywhere  with  delight,  and  regarded  our  sailors  as 
deliverers,  and  welcomed  freedom  even  with  these  hard  con. 
ditione,  and  from  the  discomforts  and  sufferings  of  these  rude 
colonies  tliey  took  their  first  upward  step  in  progress  and  civil- 
ization. Their  loyalty  which  no  suffering  could  diminish,  their 
steadfast  faith  that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  had  come, 
appeared  like  an  inspiration.  It  seemed  like  a  spell  upon  every 
mind  which  kept  them  hopeful  and  believing  under  every  dis- 
couragement. What  seemed  the  hard  necessity  of  gathering 
them  up  from  the  plantations  into  encampments  or  colonies  was 
made  by  the  Lord  in  whom  they  trusted  the  occasion  of  confer- 
ring upon  them  their  first  great  blessing.  It  made  it  possible  to 
reach  them  with  teachers,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  that 
system  of  instruction  by  which  they  soon  made  rapid  progress 
in  a  true  civilization. 

So  soon  as  the  rebels  had  recovered  somewhat  from  their 
panic,  tlieir  first  thought  seemed  to  be  to  return  to  the  deserted 
plantations,  and  gather  up  all  the  negroes  that  could  be  found, 
and  drive  them  into  the  interior,  or  shoot  them  down  in  revenge 
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for  their  having  fovored  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  fled  to  onr 
soldiere  and  ssilora  for  protection.  The  islands  and  the  adjacent 
eoontry  were  the  Bcenes  of  daily  ontrf^  and  murder.  Squads 
of  rebel  cavalry  prowled  around  every  accessible  spot,  and 
troops  gathered  where  they  coold  be  secure  from  the  gunboats, 
or  they  brought  field  batteries  and  planted  tliem  in  ambush  at 
points  where  our  vessels  would  pass,  or  attempted  to  reoccupy 
the  batteries  that  had  been  dismantled,  or  they  scouted  the 
country  to  destroy  cotton  that  they  feared  might  fall  into  our 
hands,  or  carried  off  or  destroyed  com  that  the  negroes  might 
use.  To  watch  against,  meet,  and  defeat  these  ever-varying 
methods  of  attack  in  such  a  country  was  a  service  whose  per- 
plexity, labor,  and  peril,  had  no  intermission  by  night  or  by  day. 
The  lighlnlranght  gunboats  were  constantly  pushing  their  way 
through  the  only  half-fluid  water  of  the  narrow' and  shallow 
channels,  and  their  boats  in  every  direction  along  the  creeks, 
exposed  ever  to  hidden  riflemen.  The  negroes  could  not  bo 
sent  to  gather  com  without  the  guard  of  one  or  more  boats  and 
a  howitzer ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  some  of  the  colonies 
numbered  more  than  a  thousand,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  task 
of  collecting  food  for  them  nnder  such  circumstances  was  by 
no  means  a  small  one.  But  the  Navy  was,  in  this,  performing 
a  work  nobler  even  than  fighting  great  battles.  It  was  helping 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  civilization  for  four  millions  of 
people ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  successful  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  free  labor  and  civilization  for  the  enslaved 
race ;  it  was  an  experiment  which  settled  the  question  in  favor 
of  freedom  forever.  The  sailors  and  soldiers  who  protected  and 
fed  the  freedmen  of  the  Sea  Islands,  the  far-seeing  Christian 
philanthropista  who  at  once  arranged  to  send  them  teachers,  the 
noble  men  and  women  who  offered  themselves  for  that  service, 
performed  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  important  works  of  the  war. 
The  gnnnere,  by  daily  practice,  became  so  skilful  in  the  use 
of  their  immense  rifles  and  smooth-bore  shell-guns,  they  learned 
to  calculate  distances  by  the  eye  with  such  wonderful  accuracy, 
so  as  to  decide  whether  a  five-second,  or  ten-second,  or  fifteen- 
second  fuse  was  needed,  that  it  was  a  very  perilous  thing  for 
even  a  small  company  of  rebels  to  show  themselves  within 
range,  and  these  squads  often  made  fatal  mistakes  in  miecalcn- 
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lating  the  distance  at  wliicli  a  ebell  could  reach  them.  In  this 
manner  the  rebels  were  prevented  from  making  any  formidahle 
concentration  of  troops  for  the  recovery  of  the  islands,  for  the 
dreaded  gunboats  conld  shell  them  oat  of  any  position;  and 
thus  effectual  protection  was  given  to  the  negroes,  who  ere  long, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  frienda,  began  to  show  the  rudiments 
of  social  order,  and  started  in  that  progress  which,  though  the 
first  steps  were  slow  and  painiiil,  was  not  afta-ward  serioosly 
interrupted. 

Inasmuch  as,  early  in  1862,  the  means  were  not  at  command 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  it  was  thought  pos- 
sible that  some  channel  might  be  discovered  whereby  the  Savan- 
nah River  might  be  entered  by  our  gunboats  above  the  fort,  and 
80  communication  would  be  cut  off  between  it  and  Savannah  ; 
or,  if  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  enter  the  river,  it  was 
deemed  probable  that  some  one  of  the  numerous  channels  would 
permit  the  gunboats  to  approach  near  enough  to  command  the 
river  with  their  guns.  On  the  first  of  February  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Fleet-Captain  C,  H.  Davis, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  reeonnoissance.  It  consisted  of 
the  Ottawa,  Lieutenant  Stevens ;  the  Seneca,  Captain  Amman, 
and  the  armed  steamers  Isaac  Smith,  Nicholson,  Potomska,  and 
Watmough;  the  Ellen,  the  Western  World,  and  two  ajmed 
laoncbes,  and  the  transports  Cosmopolitan,  Delaware,  and  Boa- 
ton  ;  on  board  of  which  were  twenty-four  hundred  men  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  II.  Q,  Wright.  The  object 
of  this  reeonnoissance  was  to  explore  the  channels  connected 
with  Wassaw  Somid.  In  this  sound  the  fleet  anchored  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning,  owing  to  the  shoalness  of  the 
water  and  the  difficulties  of  the  channel  it  was  half-past  8 
o'clock  before  they  could  enter  the  passage  called  Little  Tybee 
Kiver,  or  Freeborn  Cut,  a  channel  which  passes  within  long  rifle 
range  of  Fort  Pnlaski,  on  its  southern  fiice,  which  was  not  pre- 
pared for  an  enemy  on  that  side.  The  fleet,  therefore,  was  not 
fired  upon  from  the  fort  as  they  passed  it  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  but  the  garrison  could  be  seen  actively  engaged  in 
making  preparations  to  open  upon  them  on  their  return.  Soon 
after  passing  the  high  land  on  Wilmington  Island,  they  came  to 
a  double  row  of  heavy  piles  driven  across  the  channel,  which 
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prevented  the  farther  progress  of  the  gunhoats.  Presummg 
that,  as  usual,  batteries  had  been  erected,  by  which  these  obstruc- 
tionB  were  commanded,  boats  were  sent  on  shore,  and  a  thorough 
examination  made,  but  no  traces  of  such  works  were  discovered. 
The  rebels,  as  soon  appeared,  depended  upon  their  fleet  to  aid 
in  guarding  the  channel.  At  5  o'clock  this  fleet  of  five  steam- 
ers, under  Commodore  Tatnall,  came  down  the  Savannah 
Kiver  and  anchored  in  the  month  of  the  creek.  As  our  gunboats 
conld  not  pass  the  piles,  the  rebels  bad  the  power  to  choose  their 
distance,  and  a  battle  was  expected.  The  night,  however,  passed 
quietly.  The  next  morning  the  rebel  steamers  attempted  to 
pass  down  the  river  with  some  scows  in  tow,  when  onr  gnnboats 
opened  Are  upon  them,  aud  after  a  flght  of  half  an  hour,  the 
enemy's  flag-ship  and  one  other  steamer  were  driven  back,  and 
the  other  three  escaped  without  injury  and  went  down  to  Fort 
Pulaski.  One  of  the  steamers  driven  back  was  said  to  have 
sunk  at  the  wharf  aft«r  reaching  the  city. 

At  2  o'clock  the  three  steamers  returned  from  the  fort,  and 
the  fight  was  recommenced.  It  was,  however,  then  low  water, 
and  the  decks  of  the  steamers  on  both  sides  were  sunk  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  marsh  between  them,  and  the  shot  which  on  the 
water  would  have  reached  by  ricochet,  spent  their  force  gener- 
ally in  the  marsh.  As  a  fight,  it  was  of  very  small  importance. 
Pulaski  was  passed  on  the  way  back  before  daylight,  and  they 
were  not  perceived.  As  a  reconnoissance,  it  produced  some 
valuable  results.  Information  was  gained  which  served  to  shape 
the  future  operations  of  the  fleet  and  army.  Savannah  was 
thrown  into  great  excitement,  and  troops  were  brought  from 
other  points  to  strengthen  its  defences.  It  was  feared  that  our 
fleet  would  soon  be  before  the  ci^.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  although  the  cut  conld  be  navigated  without  difficulty,  yet 
it  would  require  that  Wilmington  Island  should  be  occupied 
with  a  strong  force,  and  works  which  wonld  probably  require 
more  time  and  labor  than  the  erection  of  batteries  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Pulaski.  Gnnboats  could  not  lie  in  safety  in  any 
part  of  the  narrow  passage,  with  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and,  with  Pulaski  also  in  their  possession,  they  would 
soon  flnd  the  means  of  planting  guns  so  as  to  prevent  the  safe 
passage  of  a  fleet. 
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Soon  after  the  last-named  expedition,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  discover  an  entrance  into  the  Savannah  Kiver  on  the  north 
aide,  and  above  the  fort  "Wright  Kiver  is  one  of  the  approaches 
to  Savannah,  and  has  two  entrances  to  the  Savannah  River,  one 
through  its  month,  and  one  through  a  branch  called  Mud  Kiver. 
These  are  little  more  than  cuts  or  natnral  canals  through  the 
marshes.  Mud  River  is  bare  at  low  tides,  but  the  bottom  being 
semi-fluid,  gunboats  can  be  pushed  through  in  the  high  spring 
tides.  Wright  River  has  only  four  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low 
tide,  and  eleven  at  high  tide.  Considering  the  mud  in  which 
our  gunboats  were  compelled  to  operate  in  these  Southern 
bays  and  creeks,  one  sees  why  Mr.  Lincoln  applied  to  them  the 
term  "  web-footed."  Operating  as  they  did  with  land  forces, 
often  forming  a  part  of  land  expeditions,  and  floundering  in  mud, 
they  might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  amphibious  class  of  vessels. 
At  one  point,  "Wright  Kiver  approaches  Fort  Pulaski  within  one 
mile  and  three-quarters,  and  consequently  within  range  of  its 
guns,  though  the  distance  is  too  great  for  accurate  firing.  The 
expedition  examined  and  staked  out  both  of  these  passages, 
being  a  part  of  the  time  under  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which,  how- 
ever, did  them  no  damage. 

At  this  time  the  army  was  engaged  in  erecting  a  battery  on 
Venus  Point,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Savannah 
above  Pulaski,  and  catting  off  its  supplies  from  the  city.  This 
point  is  within  range  from  the  month  of  Mud  River,  and,  in  order 
to  protect  the  working-parties,  one  gunboat  was  moored  across 
Mud  Kiver,  with  her  broadside  bearing  up  the  Savannah  River, 
and  the  other  was  anchored  parallel  with  the  channel,  with  her 
battery  sweeping  the  right  flank  of  the  shore  battery.  In  this 
manner  tbo  soldiers  were  protected  both  against  Tatnall's  fieet 
and  an  attack  on  land.  On  the  14th  of  February  the  rebel 
fleet  came  down,  four  in  number,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
soldiers  away,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  guns  already  mounted  on 
the  battery,  they  were  repulsed  and  driven  hack.  At  the  mouth 
of  New  River  the  rebels  had  constructed  a  boom  with  great  care 
and  skill.  This  the  gunboats  removed,  and  towed  it  down,  and 
moored  it  across  the  mouth  of  Mud  River,  within  roach  of  grape 
and  canister  from  the  gunboats.  This  was  necessary  both  to 
guard  against  fire-rafts,  a  favorite  weapon  of  the  rebels,  and  to 
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prevent  an  overwhelming  attack  of  boardere  from  boats,  a  thing 
to  be  apprehended,  because  the  eteatnere  moored  in  Mud  Biyer 
were  much  of  the  time  agromid.  At  night,  and  in  caae  of  fog, 
which  prevented  the  boom  from  being  clearly  seen,  picket-boats 
with  signals  arranged,  were  kept  on  duty,  so  as  to  give  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  These  show  a  part  of 
the  operations  of  the  Navy  in  giving  at  all  points  support  and 
protection  to  the  army  while  preparing  those  works  which  toon 
enabled  them  to  command  the  Savannah  Hiver,  and  to  compel 
the  siurender  of  Fort  Pulaski. 

Dming  these  operations  the  rebels  were  not  idle.  Soon  after 
this  reconnoissance,  and  the  staking  ont  of  the  channels  jost 
mentioned,  while  the  sailors  were  placing  bnoys  to  mark  the 
conree,  a  torpedo  was  discovered  at  the  mouth  of  Wright  River, 
in  the  very  channel  selected  for  the  passage  of  the  gunboats.  It 
consisted  of  five  metal  cases  which  served  as  air-chambers,  and 
buoys  for  five  others  which  contained  about  thirty  pounds  of 
powder.  They  were  so  fastened  as  to  be  covered  by  water 
whenever  vessels  could  pass  the  bar,  but  were  exposed  at  low 
water.  As  it  was  a  somewhat  dangerous  machine  to  handle,  a 
riflfr-ball  was  fired  through  it,  when  it  exploded,  but  the  ma- 
chinery was  uninjured,  and  could  be  thoroughly  examined.  The 
exploding  charge  was  connected  with  a  common  friction  primer, 
and  that  connected  by  a  string  with  a  wire  coiled  in  the  top  of 
the  buoy.  The  passing  vessel  was  expected  to  strike  the  buoy, 
draw  out  the  wire,  and  explode  the  charge.  Several  of  these 
infernal  machines  had  been  placed  at  the  mouth  of  Wright  Hiver. 
They  appeared  at  first  sight  like  empty  tin  cans,  and  were 
thought  worthy  of  no  attention.  Lieutenant  Sproston,  however,  of 
the  Seneca,  having  observed  them  more  closely,  suspected  that 
they  might  be  buoys  of  torpedoes,  and  communicated  his  opinion 
to  others,  and  it  was  determined  to  examine  them.  It  was  soon 
found  tlmt  these  suspicions  were  correct.  They  were  left  untQ 
the  next  day,  and  about  midnight  one  of  them  exploded  just  after 
the  launches  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  a  fiat  and  artillery  for 
Point  Venus,  had  passed.  The  next  day  these  boats  were  sent 
out,  provided  with  grapuels  and  lead-lines,  so  that  the  buoys 
might  be  grappled  at  a  safe  distance.  They  caught  the  wires, 
but  could  not,  by  pulling,  produce  an  explosion.     With  great 
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caution  they  then  cut  sach  connectiog  wires  ae  they  could 
reach,  and  the  next  day  the  remaiader  were  eunk  by  firing  rifle- 
balls  through  the  buoys.  Thus  far,  the  torpedo  syetem  of  the 
rebels  was  a  complete  failure.  Neither  on  the  Potomac  Hiver, 
nor  at  Newbem,  nor  in  this  case,  had  any  damage  been  done. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  demonstrated  at  Charleston, 
Mobile,  and  other  places,  that  torpedoes  may  be  used  with 
deadly  effect  in  coast  and  harbor  defences,  and  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  was  seriously  turned  to 
the  question  whether  the  torpedo  will  not  hereafter  become  a 
regular  weapon  of  war,  and  perhaps  the  most  formidable  on  the 
list.  Should  this  be  so,  and  should  the  results  now  clearly  indi- 
cated by  experiments  with  the  new  heavy  artillery  be  attained, 
scarcely  a  trace  will  remain  of  the  old  methods  of  warfare  on 
the  water,  or  in  fortifications  for  coast  and  harbor  defence.  The 
old  navies  of  the  world,  and  the  huge  old  stone  and  brick  forts, 
may  be  regarded  already  as  worthless  rubbish  ;  granite,  cased 
wili  iron,  is  demolished  by  the  IS-inch  smooth-bore  and  12-inch 
rifled  gun,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  defences 
which  will  resist  the  stroke  of  the  20-inch  shot. 

On  the  14th  of  February  a  boat  expedition  was  sent  by  Lieu- 
tenant Conroy,  commanding  the  aimed  bark  Hestless,  into  Bull's 
Bay,  in  search  of  any  small  craft  that  might  be  found  in  that 
vicinity.  Inside  the  shoals  they  discovered  four  small  vessels, 
three  schooners  and  one  sloop,  that  were  loaded  with  rice,  and 
were  going  through  the  inner  passage  to  Charleston.  They  had 
on  board  nearly  eight  thousand  bushels  of  rice.  The  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  were  burned.  By  operations  of  this  sort, 
which  were  continually  carried  on  in  all  directions,  the  trade  on 
the  inner  channels  was  interrupted  or  broken  up,  while  the 
blockadere  intercepted  to  a  great  extent  that  which  came  by 
sea,  and  thus  every  week  the  resources  of  the  rebels  were  dimin- 
ished. At  every  point  the  power  of  the  Navy  bore  heavily 
on  the  rebellion.  It  stretched  an  almost  impenetrable  wall 
along  the  coast,  the  heavy  vessels  demolished  their  forts,  the 
zMb^'ooied  gunboats  seemed  to  be  able  to  go  wherever  there  was 
soil  mud,  and  the  small  boats  searched  even  the  little  creeks  so 
thoroughly,  that  few  movements  of  the  rebels  escaped  their 
scrutiny.    Such  was  the  activity  and  apparent  omnipresence  of 
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the  gouboats,  that  the  negroes  felt,  in  their  gnrpriEe  and  igno- 
rance, the  utmost  confidence  that  the  "Linkom  Bhips"  would 
protect  them  though  they  might  be  twenty  miles  away. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare  which  the  rebels  waged,  and  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  service  on  these  rivers,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  attack  in  which  Lieutenant  Budd  loet  his  life.  In 
Karch  this  valuable  and  lamented  officer  organized  a  boat 
expedition  from  the  Pengain  and  the  Henry  Andrew  to  proceed 
from  Mosquito  Inlet  on  the  Florida  coast,  and  make  a  recon- 
noiseanco  through  a  passage  leading  into  Mosquito  lagoon. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  five  light  boats,  which  carried  forty- 
three  men.  They  passed  on  some  eighteen  milee  without  any 
accident,  and  without  seeing  an  enemy.  On  then-  return,  and 
when  within  sight  of  their  vessel,  the  two  commanding  officers, 
quite  in  advance  of  the  party,  landed  at  some  abandoned  earth- 
works which  were  surrounded  by  dense  thickets.  Here  a  mur- 
derous volley  was  poured  into  them  from  an  ambush,  by  which 
Lieutenant  Budd,  Acting  Master  Mather,  and  three  of  the  five 
'  seamen  composing  the  crew  were  instantly  killed,  and  the  re- 
maining two  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  A  heavy  fire  was 
also  opened  upon  the  remaining  boate  as  they  came  up,  and  they 
also  suffered  severely,  without  being  able  to  offer  any  effectual 
defence.  This  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  smallei 
expeditions  of  the  Navy.  Doubtless  there  was  a  want  of  proper 
precaution,  or  the  useless  sacrifice  of  life  would  have  been 
avoided,  but  they  who  committed  the  error  expiated  it  with 
their  own  lives.  Of  the  forty-three  composing  the  expedition, 
eight  were  killed  and  seven  wounded,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole ;  and  for  this  severe  loss  no  compensatory  advantages 
whatever  were  gained.  It  was  a  useless  sacrifice  to  the  spirit 
of  adventure. 

Another  and  still  more  sever©  case  of  sudden  attack,  char- 
acteristic of  determined  men,  and  agreeing  with  the  spirit 
in  which  so  much  of  tiie  war  was  conducted  by  the  rebels,  - 
occurred  in  March,  near  Brunsvrick,  Florida,  On  the  afte^ 
noon  of  the  11th  of  March,  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Pocar 
honta?,  A.  C.  Rhodes,  landed  with  a  boat's  crew  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  some  fresh  beef  for  the  ships.  Having  re- 
ceived the  meat  and  paid  for  it,  he  started  to  return  to  his 
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ship.  He  had  Bcarcelj  gone  fifty  feet  from  the  beach,  when  he 
was  fired  upon  by  a  company  of  rebels  concealed  in  a  thicket,  and 
two  of  the  boat's  crew  instantly  killed  and  seven  wonnded.  After 
the  fire,  not  before,  they  called  to  them  to  surrender.  Surprised 
as  were  the  boat's  crew,  and  almost  disabled  by  the  murderous 
fire,  they  bravely  relaeed  to  smrender,  and  pulled  with  their  re- 
maining strengUi  for  the  ship,  the  rebels  continuing  their  fire. 
Fortunately,  the  attack  vras  observed  from  the  Mohican,  and  just 
as  a  company  of  sixty  were  hastening  at  double-quick  to  join 
those  who  had  fired  on  the  now  defenceless  boat,  an  11-inch 
shell  dropped  in  their  midst  and  sent  them  scattering  in  all 
directions.  This  relieved  the  boat,  and  almost  immediately  the 
Pocahontas  and  Fotomska  opened  from  some  of  their  shell 
guns,  and  these  concealed  foea  were  driven  away.  They  ran 
in  confiision  to  some  railway  cars,  the  sLells  bursting  among 
them  as  they  went,  but  of  course  they  sent  back  no  account  of 
their  losses.  Such  was  the  promptness  and  activity  on  board 
the  ships  to  rescue  their  comrades,  that  before  the  crippled  boat 
was  out  of  range  of  the  rifies,  lienteoant  Balch  of  the  Pocahon- 
tas reached  them  with  his  own  boat,  and  took  them  in  tow. 
The  bravery  of  the  men  left  in  the  crippled  boat,  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  Mohican  trained  on  them  her  pivotgun, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  boat  of  the  Pocahontas  was 
manned  and  pulled  to  their  relief,  deserve  to  be  held  In  remem- 
brance. 

Id  June  one  of  our  most  esteemed  officers  was  mnrdered  at 
Maj-port  Mills,  Florida,  on  the  St.  John's  Eiver.  George  Hus- 
ton, a  most  desperate  character,  was  the  captain  of  a  company 
of  guerillas  who  committed  savage  outrages  on  all  Union 
men,  and  the  usual  barbmties  on  such  prisoners  as  fell  into 
their  hands.  Huston  boast«d  that  he  had  hung  the  negro  pilot 
taken  prisoner  when  Lieutenant  Budd  lost  his  life,  and  probably 
the  savage  boast  was  true.  Captain  Aomien,  of  the  gunboat 
Seneca,  thought  it  important  to  gecure  this  man,  and  Lieutenant 
John  Sproston,  the  executive  officer  of  the  ship,  was  sent  on 
shore  with  seventy  men  to  take  him  prisoner.  He  landed  at 
daylight,  and  proceeded  to  his  house.  Huston  had  been 
apprised  of  his  coming,  and  armed  with  two  pistols,  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  a  knife,  met  him  at  the  door,  and  shot  lieu- 
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tenant  Sproston  dead.  He  then  fired  his  other  pistol  and 
doable-barrelled  gun,  but  no  other  one  of  the  party  was  stmck. 
Hnston  -was  of  course  shot  down,  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
taken  on  board  the  veesel.  Lieutenant  Sproston  was  a  highly 
accomplished  and  valoable  officer,  and  great  indignation  was 
felt  thronghout  the  ^ary  that  a  noble  and  tme  man  should  be 
murdered  by  such  a  wretch. 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  given  of  the  operations  of  the 
Navy  by  merely  selecting  important  engagements,  and  con- 
fining the  narrative  to  these.  It  was  the  daily  work  of  the 
officers  and  Beameo,  the  unending  succession  of  toils  and  perils, 
amid  the  marshes  and  mud  channels  and  ambushes  of  this 
Southern  coast  which  the  country  should  know  in  order  to 
estimate  aright  what  was  performed  and  suffered  by  this  branch 
of  onr  service.  The  work  of  the  Navy  was  entirely  difierent 
from  what  ships  and  seamen  had  been  before  called  upon  to 
perform,  except  as  occasional  service.  Never  before  had  it 
formed  the  main  business  of  a  great  war.  The  history  of  the 
naval  wars  in  Europe  is  a  narrative  of  the  combats  of  squadrons 
and  single  ships  on  the  ocean,  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
interest  of  our  naval  war  of  1812  centred  upon  battles  betwe^i 
ships,  and  all  else  presented  only  the  conmion  routine  of  the 
sailing  of  the  ship.  These  sea-fifj^ts,  therefore,  formed  almost 
the  sole  material  for  the  history.  But  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, with  the  exception  of  the  fights  between  iron-clads,  and 
the  one  battle  between  the  Eearsai^  and  the  Alabama,  the 
combats  at  sea  were  few  and  comparatively  unimportant.  It 
was  not  a  confiict  of  one  navy  vrith  another,  squadron  with 
squadron,  or  ship  with  ship,  but  with  forte  and  batteries,  and 
ambu^ed  riflemen,  and  torpedo^  and  hidden  obstructions — a 
service  partly  on  land  with  ships'  light  batteries,  partly  on  water, 
and  partly  in  the  mud,  where  there  was  neither  land  to  stand 
upon  nor  water  to  fioat  in.  It  was  a  work  entirely  unique,  an 
incessant  labor,  with  scarcely  enough  of  Btirring  incident  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  men,  and  yet  one  whose  value  in  the 
aggr^ate  no  histoiy  can  adequately  describe.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  done  is  to  present  a  brief  narrative  of  events 
as  they  occurred. 

This  narrative  is  often  beet  given  in  the  very  words  of  the 
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officers  who  were  engaged,  and  the  following  accounts  will  show 
Bomething  of  tlie  daily  operations  of  the  gunboats  and  their 
crews  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  daring 
the  few  weeks  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Fort  Palaeki. 


NIGHT    BBCONKDiaBANCB    AT    BEAKB    BLCTF,    NORTH    BDISTO. 

TJ.  B.  Stkuob  Cbuiiseb,  Nortb  Eddto,  ifartK  S,  ISO!. 

Sib:  Od  the  23d  instant  I  received  information  that  the  enetny 
were  building  a  battery  at  Bear's  Bloff,  opposite  White  Point.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  accompanied  by  Lientenant  Prentiss,  I  went  np  in 
our  dingy,  with  three  men,  and  landed  witbont  being  discovered  by 
the  guard.  Lientenant  Prentiss  and  I  wont  np  and  fonod  the  battery  in 
an  nnfinished  state,  and  looking  abont  us,  discovered  the  magazine; 
found  two  of  the  picket-gnard  asleep  in  it;  got  one  musket  from  bcude 
them  witbont  awakening  them ;  returned  to  the  boat,  and  brooght  np 
two  of  the  men  to  secnre  them.  In  doing  so,  I  r^^  to  say,  one  of 
them  was  shot  through  the  bead  and  instantly  killed,  the  pistol  in  my 
hand  going  off  nccidentally  in  the  straggle.  We  carried  both  to  the 
boat,  and  escaped  without  discovery. 

The  picket-guard  at  the  battery  that  night  consisted  of  fit^n  infan- 
try and  two  mounted  men,  in  command  of  a  lieutenant,  bo  the  surviving 
prisoner  states.  We  buried  the  other  properly  the  next  day  near  the 
camp  of  the  Forty-seventh  regiment  His  name  was  Joseph  A.  Wilson, 
company  C,  Moore's  battalion,  stationed  at  Church  Flats ;  the  other, 
now  on  board  this  vessel,  is  William  M.  Evins,  from  Rabun  County, 
Georgia,  of  the  same  company.  According  to  his  account,  there  are 
two  rc^^ments  at  Church  Flats,  sending  pickets  out  regularly  to  Rock- 
Tille,  Bear's  Bluff,  and  other  points  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  their 
men  ill-fed,  not  paid  or  clothed,  aod  badly  treated.  Wilson  was  from 
Pickens  Bistnct,  South  Carolina.  The  musket  we  have  taken  from 
them  is  of  the  Enfield  pattern,  has  the  Tower  mark,  dale  1861.  Both 
cartridge-boxes  contained  Ely's  London  stamped  cartridges. 

I  sent  a  boat,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Prentiss,  into  Rockville  on 
the  night  of  the  28th ;  but  they  were  discovered,  though  proceeding 
cautiously,  and  a  volley  fired  into  them  as  they  touched  the  shore,  with- 
out hitting  any  one,  however.  Having  orders  to  return,  if  discovered, 
they  withdrew.  The  bad  weather  to-day  prevented  my  going  np  the 
river,  as  I  intended. 

We  have  picked  np  several  contrabands  from  the  east  side  lately ; 
one,  coming  from  Charieston,  reached  here  by  way  of  John's  kland  la 
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twenty-four  bours.     Thoagh  arrested  by  a  picket  and  detained  on  the 
vay,  he  succeeded  iu  escaping  sgain  at  night 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  semant, 

A.  C.  Rbind,  Lieutenant  commanding. 
9.  R  Du  Pont,  Flag-Ojgicer, 

comtnanding  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Sgitadron, 

EXPBDinOH  TO  BKUKSWICK. 
TI.  8.  BTiAna  Uodicut,  orr  Bbtdiwick,  Gbobsu,  IfarA  lH,  1E03. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  obedieuce  to  your  order  of 
March  S,  I  left  Femandina  on  the  Tncming  of  the  8th,  accompanied  by 
the  Pocahonta£,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Balch,  and  the  Potomska, 
Acting  Lieutenant  Commanding  Watmough,  and  crossed  Femandina 
Bar  with  just  water  enough  to  comfortably  float  this  ahip,  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  St.  Simon's  Bar,  and  reached  it  at  dead  low  water, 
passing  it,  and  getting  into  8t  Simon's  Channel,  through  which  I  car- 
ried about  seventeen  feet  to  within  two  miles  of  the  forts,  which  we 
conld  plainly  see,  commanding  St  Simon'a  entrance. 

Here,  at  sundown,  I  anchored  for  the  night  After  dark  I  shifted 
the  anchorage  of  the  ship,  to  alter  the  range  of  any  guns  that  might  be 
lefk  in  the  batteries.  At  daylight  made  preparations  to  pass  the  batter- 
ies, and  at  sunrise  weighed  anchor  and  btood  in.  Soon  discovered  that 
the  batteries  were  evidently  abandoned,  and  anchored  my  little  force 
inside  and  beyond  range  of  the  gnns,  and  made  Bigna!  to  land  from  the 
veasels.  lieutenant  Commanding  Balch,  of  the  Pocahontas,  with  three 
boats,  took  possession  of  the  fort  on  St  Simon's  Island,  consisting  of 
strong  earthworks  of  considerable  extent  and  having  had  eleven  guns 
mounted.  Some  solid  10-inch  shot  found  in  the  fort  wonid  indicate  the 
calibre  of  some  of  the  guna  there.  I  enclose  a  detidled  report  of  that 
battery  by  Lieutenant  'Commanding  Ealch.  Lieutenant  Miller,  of  this 
ship,  at  the  same  time  occupied  the  fort  on  Jekyl  Island,  which  was,  it 
seems,  a  much  stronger  position.  It  was  a  sand-work,  with  five  case- 
mates finished,  covered  with  railroad  iron  and  very  well  built,  and  two 
unfinished  casemates,  the  iron  rails  ready  to  be  put  up.  These  two  forts 
commanded  the  channel  for  a  long  distance,  and  their  fire  crossed  the 
entrance,  which  is  about  a  mile  (or  a  little  more)  wide.  Once  the  bat- 
teries were  passed,  they  coald  offer  but  little  difficulty,  as  in  five  minutes 
the  guns  of  the  vessels  would  have  enfiladed  them,  and  couid  even  fire 
directly  in  the  rear ;  hot  they  would  have  given  a  number  of  vessels 
severe  trouble  in  getting  beyond  them.  I  enclose  the  report  of  lieu- 
tenant Millet  of  the  fort  on  Jekyl  Island. 
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As  BOon  as  the  biMte  returned  I  went  on  tlie  Potomska,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  her  np  the  n?er  to  Bninewiok.  So  soon  as  we  opened  the 
town  to  view  a  heavy  fire  eommenced  at  the  wharf;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  we  perceived  the  railroad  cars  moving  at  fiill  speed  in  the 
woods.  I  at  once  determined  to  bring  up  the  ships  and  place  myself 
off  the  town,  in  hopes  of  preventing  by  my  presenee  the  place  from 
being  bnmed,  and  I  at  onee  returned  in  the  Fotomsha,  as  I  had  the 
pilot  with  me.  Both  the  Mohican  and  Pocahontas  were  under  way  be- 
fore I  reached  them,  and  we  proceeded  to  Bmnawieh,  off  which  place  I 
anchored  as  the  sun  went  down.  The  cars  had  returned,  but  again 
started  at  our  approach.  The  Pocahontas  anchored  opposite  the  town, 
but  outside  of  Buzzard  Roost  Island ;  the  Potomska  still  higher  up,  and 
her  guns  commanded  the  railroad  beyond  the  town.  The  following  morn- 
ing I  sent  the  Potomsha  into  the  branch  opposite  the  town.  Neither 
this  ship  nor  the  Pocahontas  can  well  get  in,  as  at  high  water  only 
twelve  feet  was  found  in  the  bulkhead,  and  between  the  wharf  and 
Buzzard  Rooat  Island  the  river  is  but  about  four  hundred  feet  wide. 

With  the  Potomska,  Lieutenant  Balch  took  charge  of  a  landing 
party,  consisting  of  twenty-five  marines  from  this  ship  and  the  Poca- 
hontas, and  two  12-pounder  guns,  with  forty  riflemen  from  the  different 
vessels,  landed,  and  hoisted  the  flag.  The  place  was  deserted,  and  most 
of  the  iiiTnitiire  of  the  houses  removed ;  still  there  was  much  private 
property  about,  some  in  scows  on  the  wharf,  ready  to  be  removed. 
After  a  careful  eiamiaation  of  such  buildings  aa  might  be  supposed  to 
contain  public  property,  and  a  caroliil  survey  was  had,  I  visited  the 
town,  and  then  directed  the  command  to  return  to  the  ship ;  having 
posted  a  notice  ui^ing  the  inhabitants  to  return,  and  promising  protec- 
tion to  all  property  for  all  good  citizens.  I  enclose  lieutenant  Balch's 
report  of  his  landing,  etc. .  Nothing  in  the  place  was  touched  by  the 
landing  party,  and  such  houses  as  were  not  open  were  not  even  entered. 
I  sincereiy  hope  that  at  least  some  good  eitizenn  may  be  found  wUUng 
to  resume  their  homes  under  my  public  notice,  and  I  shall  not  allow 
the  place  to  he  visited  eicept  on  duty. 

The  fire  we  noticed  was  the  work  of  retiring  soldiera,  and  proved  to 
be  the  railroad  depot  and  wharf.  The  lenses  belonging  to  the  light- 
house were  not  found ;  the  channel  buoys  for  the  river  are  in  the  river, 
but  out  of  place,  and  the  light-house  destroyed.  The  town  is  closely 
surrounded  by  woods,  is  generally  well  built,  and  extends  over  a  con- 
siderable space.  Several  contrabands  have  come  on  board.  Soldiers 
are  said  to  be  in  the  woods,  not  very  distant,  and  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  be  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  back,  encamped.  I 
31 
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haye  sent  the  Potomata  and  Pocahontas  np  t^o  river,  as  6ir  as  they 
could  go,  to  reconnoitre.  There  is  a  schooner  of  considerable  size  on 
the  stocks  nnfinished.  Fires  have  been  borning  abont  ns,  bnt  I  believe 
it  is  the  brash  being  consonied ;  nor  have  1  noticed,  a»  far  as  the  people 
are  conceraed,  that  they  are  willing  to  follow  tlie  advice  of  Meesrs. 
Tombs  and  Cobb,  by  placing  the  torch  in  the  hands  of  the  children  to 
consnme  theii  property.  All  that  is  done  in  that  way  seems  to  be 
done  by  the  order  of  military  commanders,  who,  having  no  local  inter- 
est in  the  neighborhood  of  their  commands,  have  the  heroism  to  con- 
sume the  property  in  which  they  have  no  immediate  interest 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GoooH,  Commander  and  Senior  Officer. 
Flag-Offieer  8.  F.  Dc  Pont, 

commanding  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Sqnadrcn, 

KBOONNOISSAXOE   FBOH   BKUIT8WI0K  TO  DARIBtT. 

v.  8.  Atbuob  Uohioak,  St.  Smni'i  In.un>,  ItarA  10,  IBN. 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  13th  instant  I  started 
in  the  Potomska,  accompanied  by  the  Pocahontns,  with  the  lanncfa  and 
howitzer  of  thii  ship,  in  chai^  of  Lieutenant  Miller,  in  tow,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  inland  passage  toward  the  Altamaha  Kivcr. 

I  had  beard  that  there  were  one  or  two  rebel  steamers  at  Danes, 
and  I  hoped  that  I  might  get  possession  of  them.  About  five  miles 
from  the  anchorage  at  thb  place,  and  where  I  had  leJt  the  Mohican 
(between  the  batteries),  we  found,  as  I  had  hoard  from  contrabands, 
that  the  river  was  staked  entirely  across.  We  reached  the  spot  at  low 
water  and  found  a  double  row  of  heavy  piles,  with  their  heads  just  above 
water.  I  at  once  got  to  work  with  both  vessels,  and  in  a  few  hours 
hauled  enough  out  of  each  row  to  allow  a  passage  for  both  vessels,  say 
forty  feet,  and  here  for  the  first  time  I  learned  that  abont  fire  miles  be- 
yond another  obstruction  of  the  same  kind  had  been  placed.  We 
reached  the  second  difficulty  at  midnight,  placed  our  hawser,  as  the  tide 
was  rising,  but  un&»tunately  the  hawser  disengaged  itself  from  the  pile, 
and  in  the  night,  with  the  rising  tide,  we  could  not  find  them  to  go  on 
with  the  work,  and  my  hope  of  passing  through  during  the  night  woe 
lost.  My  object  was  to  get  into  the  river  so  as  to  make  a  dash  ap  to 
I>Brien  by  early  daylight;  we,  however,  worked  hard  that  day,  and  by 
twelve  o'clock  got  through  the  last  obstruction.  Between  the  two  ob- 
structiuDs,  midway,  a  battery  had  been  built  of  mud,  with  the  seeming 
object  of  firing  at  the  vessels  employed  in  removing  the  piles,  but  which 
could  not  be  observed  from  those  vessels. 
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As  we  passed  the  eecood  obstruction  and  tamed  tbe  river,  we  saw 
tiie  ateamera  moving  off  from  the  wharf  at  I>arien  with  fall  bend  of 
Bteam,  going  up  the  Altamaha  River, 

At  BUtidown  I  anchored  both  veasek  at  Doboy  Island,  passing  to 
reacb  that  spot,  which  is  on  &e  Altamaha  River,  through  Mud  River  at 
high  water,  with  just  twelve  feet  We  remained  that  day  at  Doboy, 
the  wind  blowing  quite  a  gale  ttova  eoatbwest  to  west. 

As  I  bad  lost  hope  of  the  capture  of  the  steamers,  and  observing 
several  large  fires  in  the  neighborhood  of  Darien,  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed uo  farther  at  this  time,  more  particular);  as  we  fonnd  that  the 
brasses  of  the  Potomska's  shaft-bearing  bad  broken,  and  I  feared  she 
might  become  disabled.  I  had  indeed  aceompUshed  my  object,  which 
was  to  open  the  inland  passage  to  Darien,  and  if  the  Potoraslca  had  not 
been  in,  what  I  fear,  a  Aippled  condition,  I  should  have  placed  her  at 
Doboy,  which  commands  the  river  outlet,  or  at  Sapelow  Island,  which 
commands  the  entire  entrance  to  the  Altamaha  and  the  island  passage 
to  Savannah. 

Darien  has  been  deserted,  as  was  Branswiclc,  This  we  learned  from 
some  contrabands  who  came  off  to  us,  a  company  of  horsemen  only  re- 
maining in  town,  with  the  intention  of  firing  the  place  should  we  ap- 
proach it. 

I  have  now  been  from  one  end  of  St,  Simon's  Island  to  the  other; 
bnt  one  white  man  is  left  in  it.  I  saw  him ;  he  is  with  bis  aged  mother 
and  little  child.  He  bad  never  been  in  the  army,  refused  to  leave  his 
home,  and  was  in  mortal  dread  of  our  coming,  as  the  military  informed 
him  that  we  came  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  even  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  procured  beef  for  the  vessels  at  his  plantation,  for  which  we 
paid  the  price  he  asked,  ^d  famished  the  family  with  some  articles, 
such  as  coffee,  salt,  etc.,  which  articles  they  had  not  even  seen  for 
months.  We  stopped  at  one  or  two  other  plantations  on  onr  way  hack, 
all  deserted,  hut  bad  been  tenanted  by  the  military  at  various  times,  for 
as  late  as  November  some  one  thousand  five  hundred  troops  were  quar- 
tered on  Sl  Simon's.  We  found  some  of  the  places  to  contain  laigo 
quantities  of  cattle,  and  at  King's  plantation,  not  three  miles  from  this 
anchorage,  we  counted  some  fifty  head  near  where  we  landed. 

All  the  blacks  have  been  removed  from  St.  Simon's,  and  at  Doboy 
we  met  the  only  negro  seen,  who  was  old  and  alone  on  the  place.  He 
had  been  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  bnt  he  informed  me  that  every 
one  had  been  sold  as  they  reached  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and,  as 
he  graphically  expressed  it,  "  for  pocket-money  for  tus  master." 

Your  orders  did  not  embrace  the  reconnoissance  I  have  just  made, 
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and  which  has  caoaed  a  delay  of  Beverel  days  in  commnmcating  to  yon 
my  prioress  to  Brnoswick.  I  hope,  however,  yon  will  approve  my  con- 
dact  in  the  matter. 

I  hare  now  cleaied  the  passage  to  Darien  from  inside,  which  c&n  be 
perfonned  rapidly  by  gaoboats  of  ten  feet  dranght  at  any  time ;  at  low 
tides  eleven  feet;  the  draught  of  the  Pocahontas  and  Potoms^  is 
rather  great,  as  they  might  be  caught  and  delayed  for  higher  tides. 

I  DOW  h^  leave,  or,  to  express  myself  in  warm  terms  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  energy  and  fildll  of  lAentenant  Commanding  Balcb  and 
Acting  Lieutenant  Commanding  Watmough,  and  for  the  aid  they  have 
rendered  me  in  tiic  active  work  we  have  been  engaged  in  for  the  last 
eight  days,  and  I  take  equal  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  cheerfulness  in 
this  work  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  three  vessels  engaged.   *   *  * 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Godfrey, 
the  pilot.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc, 

S.  W.  GoDOH,  Commander, 
Flag-OgUxr  S.  F.  Do  Pour, 

commandii^  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

BATTBBIEB  AnAHDOHSD  OH  BKIDDAWAT  ABD   QRBBN  IBLAKDS. 


SUDDAWAT  BAimi,  WiuussTDH  Kma,  Oa.,  Ifardt  2B,  ISaS,  f 

Bib  :  In  obedience  to  yonr  order  dated  2d  instant,  we  proceeded 
from  Cnmberland  Sound  to  Wassaw  Sound,  GeoijpK,  to  blockade  as 
directed.  Having  waited  some  days  for  the  weather  to  settle  and  the 
wind  to  lull,  we  this  afternoon  felt  our  way  with  the  lead  op  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Wilmbgton  River  to  the  battery  on  Skiddaway  Island, 
accompanied  by  the  Norwich,  Lieutenant  Commanding  1.  M.  Ihincan, 
and  Wyandot,  Ideal«nant  Commanding  W.  D.  Whiting.  I  sent 
oar  launch,  with  the  howitser  and  crew,  nnder  chaige  of  Master  Mc- 
Nair  and  Acting  Master  Steele,  alongside  the  Norwich,  and  went  on 
board  of  her.  She  being  the  shortest  vessel,  and  of  lightest  draught,  was 
sent  ahead.  After  firing  a  shell  or  two  at  some  horsemen  near  the 
house  on  the  left,  and  a  picketrguard  at  the  fort,  as  we  approached,  I 
proceeded  in  the  gig,  with  Paymaster  Sands,  to  the  shore,  followed  by 
the  launch.  We  found  the  battery  a  strong  bastioned  work  for  ten 
guns,  with  bomb-proof  trenches,  etc  The  enemy  had  abandoned  it, 
leaving  imitation  guns,  covered  with  canvas,  in  position.  Other  boats 
from  the  ve»«ls  coming  on  shore,  we  destroyed  the  works,  boats,  light- 
ers, etc.,  of  the  enemy,  and  havit^  hoisted  the  Union  flag  over  the  fort 
and  house  with  the  red  cupola,  we  returned  on  board  our  respective 
vessels.    I  leam  that  the  Confederate  battery  on  Green  Island  is  aban' 
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doned.    Several  houses  in  sight  are  barning  this  mominf;,  the  red  cu- 
pola house  included.    I  send  to  Port  Royal  a  prisoner  taken  in  the 
marshea  by  the  Release.    Hia  statement  accompanies  this. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfoUy,  etc, 

John  P.  Gillis,  Commander, 
FU^O$ixr  8.  F.  Dn  Pout. 

gontbabakd'b  btateueht. 


Sib:  The  following  statement  is  derived  from  London  bTiddleton,  a 
contraband  picked  up  this  afternoon  by  the  Norwich,  and  sent  on  board 
this  ship,  viz. : 

TTJB  master  was  William  P.  Fulton,  of  Savannah.  He  left  that  city 
on  the  S2d  inetant  (Saturday),  coming  by  way  of  White  Bluff  and  Green 
Island  to  Raccoon  Keys,  from  whence  he  expected  to  reach  a  "saw- 
mill," which  it  was  sud  he  had  on  Wassaw  Island,  with  three  thousand 
troops. 

All  provisions  are  scarce  at  Savannah,  and  very  dear,  particftlariy 
bacon,  rum,  liqnors,  and  "such  like."  Fresh  beef  is  plenty,  but  costs 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  for  nhnt  used  to  sell  at  six,  eight,  and  ten 
cents  per  pound.  ^^  were  Belling  nt  fifty  cents  per  dozen ;  chickens 
|1.60  per  pair.  Tea  scarce;  coffee  selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.76  per  poand. 
They  are  "  very  bad  off"  for  rum  and  liquors,  and  "  almost  have  to  give 
them  up,"  and  these,  vrith  bacon,  they  expected  from  the  West,  some- 
where where  the  Federals  now  hold  possession. 

Folks  ore  "going  and  coming."  Some  who  had  left  are  returning, 
and  they  are  sending  the  "  negroes  and  cotton  "  inland,  and  moving  all 
the  "cash  money"  to  Macon,  and  threaten  to  bum  the  city  if  they 
should  he  unable  to  hold  it,  and  are  in  daily  expectation  of  oar  attack. 
They  had  given  np  the  idea  of  defending  the  Savannah  River  by  torpe- , 
does,  becanse  one  of  the  principal  men  who  was  sinking  them  got 
drowned  while  down  in  a  diving-bell,  and  they  now  talk  of  piling  the 
river  across.  He  knows  of  no  rafi  near  Fort  Jackson,  near  which  Tat- 
nal  is,  on  hoard  the  Savannah  (late  Everglade).  When  be  was  last  near 
Thunderbolt,  some  time  since,  they  had  eight  guns  mounted.  There  is 
a  battery  (number  of  guns  unknown)  at  Costan's  Blafi^  and  they  said 
they  were  mounting  gans  at  "the  old  fort"  above  Fort  Jackson,  below 
the  "gas-hottse,"  and  near  the  first  ferry  wharf;  bnt  he  knows  but  little 
of  thispart  of  the  river,  having  been  a  fisherman  around  abont  White 
Blnff  and  Green  Island,  bat  more  recently  waiting  on  the  soldiers. 
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All  the  approaches  to  the  city,  not  only  main,  bnt  also  the  by-roada, 
are  being  fortified,  and  they  told  him  that  "they  bad  one  hnndied 
thonsand  men." 

Green  and  Skiddaway  Islands  are  abandoned  except  by  a  few  cav- 
alry. The  gtnia  from  Green  Island  were  taken  to  fortify  Benley,  and 
those  from  Skiddaway  to  Montgomery  (a  part  of  Benley,  bat  about 
tfaree-qnarters  of  a  mile  separate),  both  on  the  Winingbei^  River,  wbich 
rnns  fi^ro  Raccoon  Keys  np,  making  Green  Island,  the  first  land  to  the 
northeast  going  np,  and  thence  running  np  to  Benley,  Montgomery,  and 
"White  Bluft 

They  expect  na  to  crow  Skiddaway  Island,  and  have  gnna  and  pick- 
rts  at  the  two  bridges  to  cnt  tlem  away  and  fight  oar  forces  on  their 
arrival  The  first  bridge  is  reckoned  to  be  five  miles  across  from  the 
cupola  house  (last  night  bamed  by  the  reb^k),  near  the  Skiddaway 
abandoned  battery.  Respectflilly,  etc, 

JOBR  P.  GiLLiB,  Commander, 
Flag-O^ieer  S.  F.  Do  Pomi. 
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FALL    OF    FORT    PULASKI. 


Aptes  it  was  discovered,  bj  the  reconnoiss&nces  made  both 
on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  tliat  the 
ships  could  not  be  safely  carried  through  any  of  the  channels 
into  the  river  above  the  fort,  the  attention  of  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  was  turned  to  the  erection  of  batteries  by  which 
Fulaeti  could  be  invested  and  bombarded. 

As  the  Navy  was  still  connected  with  these  operations,  and 
as  the  bombardment  of  this  work  illustrates  the  power  of  the 
new  American  ordnance,  a  subject  which  forms  a  prominent 
featnre  in  this  history,  it  was  thought  that  some  account  of  its 
capture  would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  construction  of  the 
battery  at  Venus  Point,  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made,  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
posure and  toil  of  the  daily  service  performed  by  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  the  South.  The  object 
of  this  battery  was  to  iutermpt  communication  between  Pulaski 
and  the  city. 

Jones's  Island  is  simply  a  marsh,  mostly  covered  at  high  tide 
with  water,  except  the  marsh  grass  and  weeds.  It  lies  between 
Mud  River,  Wright  River,  and  the  Savannah,  and  the  inland 
side  can  be  reached  by  gunboats  through  Mud  and  Wright 
Rivers.  From  the  point  where  steamboats  could  reach  the 
island  in  the  rear,  to  the  opposite  spot  on  the  Savannah  where 
the  battery  was  to  be  placed,  was  one  mile,  and  the  question 
how  heavy  siege  guns  were  to  be  transported  that  distance, 
through  or  over  the  mud  and  water,  was  one  not  easily  to  be 
solved.    Still  it  was  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be 
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attempted ;  and  once  decided  upon,  both  men  and  officers  were 
determined  that  it  ehonld  succeed,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  importance,  but  because  of  the  influence  which  wonld 
be  excited,  both  upon  our  own  men  and  the  rebela,  by  the 
perfonnance  of  an  almost  impoesible  work. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Febmary  a  party  of  soldiers 
straggled  through  the  marsh,  and  partially  laid  the  platforms 
for  the  guns.  The  next  night  the  guns,  33-poimder8,  were 
embarked  on  flats  at  Danfnrkie  Island,  and  towed  by  small 
Eteamers  across  to  Jong's  Island.  Then  they  were  landed,  if 
landing  it  could  he  called,  not  upon,  hut  into  the  marsh.  Poles 
were  first  laid  across  the  proposed  path,  forming  a  rude  cordu- 
roy, and  on  these  planks  thirty  feet  long  were  laid  for  the  gun- 
carriages,  and  these  planks  were  shifted  ahead  as  the  guns  were 
moved  on.  The  first  thing  was  to  place  the  guns,  weighing 
three  tons  each,  on  a  pile  of  sand-bags  called  a  wharf,  and  then 
start  them  along  the  extemporized  wooden  railway.  The  nature 
of  the  work  may  he  conceived,  by  thinking  of  the  men  hi  the 
night  in  a  heavy  storm  in  the  winter,  flonndering  in  mud  and 
water-poob,  often  up  to  their  waists,  pushing  and  dra^;ing  the 
gmis  along  a  track  sunk  in  the  mud,  the  carriages  constantly 
slipping  off  or  running  off  the  planks,  and  sinking  in  the  mire, 
from  which  position  they  were  to  be  liiled  and  draped  back  to 
the  track  again.  It  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  first  night  the  guns  were  moved  only  two  hundred  yards. 
The  next  night  the  soldiers  were  more  successful,  and  the  guns 
were  got  across  the  marsh  and  placed  in  position  on  the  plat- 
forms, and  the  next  morning  when  Commodore  Tatnall's  fleet 
appeared,  they  were  confronted  by  the  guns  of  the  new  bat- 
tery, and  compelled  to  return.  The  men  were  so  overpowered 
by  this  exhausting  labor  and  exposure  to  stonn  and  water,  that 
they  would  he  down  and  sleep  in  the  mud  of  the  marsh. 

As  an  eggineering  feat,  and  as  testing  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  our  men,  probably  this  was  scarcely  surpassed 
during  the  war,  but  there  were  many  others  showing  similar 
determination  and  daring.  To  aid  this  battery,  two  gunboats 
were  immediately  moored  in  Mud  Hiver,  as  has  been  previously 
stated.  By  the  erection  of  two  other  small  batteries,  the  work 
of  cutting  off  Pulaski  from  supplies  was  completed,  and  then  the 
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army  began  the  erection  of  the  works  by  which  the  fort  was  to 
be  reduced,  the  Navy  giving  to  them  in  all  ways  its  fidl  support. 
These  batteries  were  erected  upon  Tybee  Island,  which  lies  to 
the  southwest  of  Pulaski,  and  about  one  mile  digtaot  at  the 
points  where  the  siege  guns  were  placed.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  sufficient  to  conceal  the  batteries  from  the  fort  while 
they  were  being  erected,  so  that  the  working-parties  suffered 
little  from  its  fire.  Here  also  the  labor  of  loading  and  trans- 
porting guns  and  ammunition  was  immense.  A  heavy  surf 
made  the  work  of  landing  the  enormous  cannon — some  of  them 
10-inch  colnmhiads — a  rery  dangerous  one,  end  then  they  were 
to  be  dragged  two  miles  through  the  sand  by  the  soldiers  them- 
selves. Here  was  to  be  made  a  new  and  very  important  experi- 
ment in  breaching  the  walls  of  a  strong  caaemated  fort.  It  had 
before  been  considered  as  settled  that  such  walls  could  not  be 
breached  at  a  greater  distance  than  eight  hundred  yards ;  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  this,  as  the  limit  which  the  nations  had 
then  reached  in  the  nse  of  artillery,  and  this  wijl  show  the  extent 
of  the  revolution  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  world's  opinions 
by  the  experiments  of  the  war,  and  by  the  new  American  cannon. 
The  batteries  planted  before  the  fort  were  eleven  in  number, 
and  were  armed  with  13-inch  and  10-inch  mortars,  10-inch  and 
8-inch  columhiads,  30-pounder  Farrott  rifles,  and  24,  32,  and 
43-pounder  rifles,  with  James's  projectiles.  Four  of  the  colum- 
hiads and  the  rifles  were  placed  about  one  mile  from  the  fort, 
others  of  the  colnmbiads  for  shell-firing,  and  the  mortars,  were 
planted  abont  two  miles  distant  The  fire  of  the  colnmbiads, 
using  solid  shot,  and  the  largest  rifles,  was  concentrated"  upon  a 
Mugle  point  in  range  of  the  magazine,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
breaching  the  wall  and  of  reaching  the  magazine.  The  firing 
continued  for  thirty  hours,  hut  the  walls  were  breached  in  a 
little  more  than  half  that  time.  On  the  second  day  the  fire 
from  the  batteries  was  far  more  efiective.  The  range  of  the 
guns  had  been  obtained,  and  a  very  lat^  proportion  of  the  shot 
and  the  shell  from  the  rifies  reached  their  mark.  The  wall  was 
breached  opposite  the  magazine  so  that  an  assault  was  practi- 
cable. The  shells  and  shot  passed  through  this,  and  tore  away 
the  defences  of  the  magazine,  so  that  it  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  exploded  by  a  shell ;  and  the  commander,  deeming 
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that  he  was  exposing  the  garrison  to  destruction,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  success,  hauled  down  the  traitor  flag  and  hoisted 
a  white  one. 

So  confident  were  the  rehel  officeis  in  the  estahlished  maxims 
in  regard  to  the  effective  range  of  artillery,  that  thej  felt  entirely 
secure,  although  they  knew  that  works  were  being  erected  on 
Tybee  Island,  believing  that  the  walla  of  the  fort,  said  to  have 
been  sixteen  feet  thick,  could  not  be  penetrated  at  that  distance. 
As  this  was  the  first  trial  of  the  solid  shot  of  the  10-inch  colum- 
biad,  and  of  the  now  rifled  guns  against  a  well-constructed  fort, 
it  excited  the  hveliest  interest  throughout  the  country  and  in 
Europe.  Inasmuch  as  the  rifled  gun  was  then  a  new  weapon 
for  breaching  purposes,  it  drew  to  itself  the  chief  attention  of 
the  country,  and  the  effect  of  the  heavy  spherical  shot  was 
overlooked.  Although  there  is  no  method  by  which  the  com- 
parative effect  of  the  rifles  and  smooth-bores  can  be  measured, 
inasmuch  as  the  fire  of  both  was  concentrated  upon  the  same 
spot,  yet  enough  ip  known  to  show  that  while  the  projectile  from 
the  rifled  gun  had  greater  penetration,  being  much  smaller,  it 
was  what  eye-witnesses  called  the  trip-hammer  Uow  of  the  pon- 
derous 10-inch  shot,  that  shattered  the  solid  masonry  and  hurled 
it  in  masses  down.  The  small  shot,  moving  with  great  velocity, 
bored  into  the  brick-work  like  a  drill ;  the  solid  mass  from  the 
colombiad  shook  and  loosened  the  masonry  tar  beyond  the 
point  of  impact,  and  would  necessarily  in  time  reduce  it  to  a 
erumbhng  ruin.  The  smaller  rifle  projectile  may  bore  the  wall 
like  a  honeycomb,  but  not  skatter  it  extensively ;  while  the 
massive'  shot,  whether  from  a  rifle  or  smooth-bore,  produces  an 
entirely  different  effect,  loosening  on  all  sides  the  joints  of  the 
masonry,  and  breaking  up  instead  of  cutting  through  the  mate- 
rial The  greater  range  of  the  heavy  rifle  renders  it  of  cotuw 
more  effective  at  a  great  distance,  as  was  afterward  shown  at 
Charleston ;  but  the  stroke  of  a  heavy  mass,  from  whatever  gun 
it  may  be  thrown,  is  needed  to  demolish  the  walls  of  a  fon 
or  the  armor  of  an  iron-dad.  The  fall  of  Pulaski  showed,  as 
many  then  believed,  that  the  era  of  stone  and  brick  forts  was 
gone,  as  completely  as  that  of  wooden  ships  was  closed  by  the 
battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimack.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments have  shown  the  opinion  to  be  correct. 
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THE  NATY  OF  THE  WEST  AND  OCR  INLAND  WATERS  IN  ITS  RELA- 
TIONS  TO  OOR  NAVAL  POWER  AND  THE  FDTURB  POLICY  OF  ODE 
COCNTBY. 

As  has  been  previoualj  stated,  there  was  not  a  gnn  belong- 
ing to  the  Unitt^  States  on  the  Mississippi  or  its  tributaries  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  before  the  close  there  were  a 
hundred  steamers  fnlly  armed  npon  these  waters,  and  these, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  bnilt  there.  This  presents  an  en- 
tirely new  feature  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  nation, 
and  one  whose  hearing  upon  our  future  demands  our  earnest 
attention.  It  shows  what  uolimited,  and  before  unthought-of, 
resources  that  "  Great  West "  contains  both  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  and  for  the  inerease  of  our  national  power.  We 
had  before  considered  with  pride  and  hope  its  boundless  grain- 
fields,  its  capacity  for  the  support  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  its  vast  manufacturing  power,  and  its  mineral  wealth ; 
but  it  had  not  occurred  perhaps  to  any  that  its  power  to  create 
and  maintain  a  navy  might  rival  that  of  the  States  that  lie  on 
the  seaboard.  The  bearing  which  this  will  have  upon  our  not 
remote  future  cannot  be  measured  now,  hat  a  few  su^eetions 
may  partially  indicate  its  importance. 

One  conclusion  has  been  already  reached  by  the  American 
people,  and  that  is,  that  no  European  power  shall  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  this  continent,  much  less  shall  any  be  pennitted 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  monarchy  upon  our  borders.  That 
conclusion  will  be  enforced,  if  need  be,  by  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation.  Another  thought  is  fast  assuming  a  fixed  and  defi- 
nite character  in  the  American  mind,  and  that  is,  that  our 
Government  must  and  will  control  this  North  American  Conti- 
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nent  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  Poles,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Toward  this,  as  the  territorial  goal  of  our  national  career,  all 
controlling  influences  and  all  leading  events  irresistibly  tend. 
It  is  one  of  thoee  popular  impulses  which  no  objections  weaken 
and  no  difficulties  will  check.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon 
the  morality  of  the  measures  which  may  be  adopted  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  for  we  know  not  now  what  their  char- 
acter may  be.  If  wrong  is  done  to  any  people,  then  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  will  be  avenged  by  a  just  Gkxl,  the  King  of 
nations,  who  is  bound  to  defend  the  weak  and  break  the  op- 
pressor's power.  But  the  rebellion  has  taught  us  a  lesson  in 
regard  to  the  danger  of  hostile  neighbojs  that  will  not  be,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  forgotten. 

The  imminent  peril  in  which  we  were  placed  by  the  French 
occupation  of  Mexico  compels  the  nation  to  inquire  how  such  a 
danger  can  be  best  averted  in  the  future ;  the  harboring  and  en- 
couraging of  the  conspirators  in  Canada,  and  the  fitting  out  of 
expeditions  &om  thence  to  poison,  rob,  and  bum,  raises  neces- 
sarily the  question  whether  our  national  safety  does  not  de- 
mand an  effectual  safi^nard ;  while  the  closing  of  the  MiseiB- 
sippi  by  the  rebels  has  caused  our  people  of  the  Northwest  to 
consider  whether  the  great  Lakes  shall  be  permitted  to  float  a 
hostile  navy  which  might  threaten  and  perhaps  destroy  aU  the 
beautiM  cities  that  adorn  the  American  coast  of  oiir  Mediter^ 
ranean  Seas,  and  put  in  peril  or  sweep  away  the  immense  com- 
merce which  has  been  created  there  by  American  enterprise 
and  capital.  Those  who  expect  that  England  or  France,  or  any 
other  power  of  Western  Europe,  will  prove  more  friendly  to  us 
in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  will  perceive 
their  error  the  moment  either  one  of  them  believes  that  we  can 
be  safely  attacked.  It  needed  only  the  evidence  afforded  us 
during  the  rebellion  to  convince  us  that  this  is  true,  and  no 
present  professions  of  frienddiip  will  throw  the  American  peo- 
ple off  their  guard,  or  induce  them  to  neglect  any  proper  means 
of  defence. 

The  control  of  the  waters  of  this  continent,  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Lakes,  as  well  as  the  Mississippi  and  the  seaboard, 
is  a  necessity  of  our  national  existence,  and,  as  certainly  as  the 
nation  remains  undivided  and  unchecked,  no  long  time  can 
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elapse  before  its  flag  will  cover  and  protect  all.  This  is  no 
threat  against  aoy,  nor  is  it  a  boast  of  national  power  or  a  puff 
of  vanity.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  not  remote  result  of 
the  natural  growth  of  the  nation,  the  inevitable  effect  of  ade- 
quate causes  already  in  operation. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  power  which  has 
manifested  toward  us  the  spirit  which  England  showed  during 
the  rebellion,  which  sent  her  fleets  of  smugglers  &om  Kassau, 
and  her  raiders,  her  poisoners,  and  her  incendiaries  &om  Can- 
ada, should  long  be  permitted  to  hold  possession  of  any  part  of 
these  inland  seas  and  mighty  rivers.  Our  people  will  not  con- 
sent that  our  national  safety  should  thus  be  perilled.  They  will 
at  no  remote  period  become  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
American  Union, 

In  view  of  what  was  done  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries during  the  rebellion,  we  can  easily  see  that,  if  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  were  exclusively  ours,  and  the  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  were  suitably  connected,  the  power  of  the 
"West  to  create  and  maintain  a  navy  would  exceed  that  of  oar 
seaboard.  The  whole  chain  of  waters  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  fitted, 
not  alone  with  river  steamers,  but  with  ocean  cruisers  also  that 
no  power  of  earth  could  even  approach.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  West,  if  need  be,  will  be  able  to  construct  and  hold  in  these 
secure  harbors  a  thousand  ships,  which  she  could  send  forth  at 
her  pleasure  through  the  great  gate  of  the  North,  or  that  of  the 
South,  or  withdraw  them  from  the  seas,  keep  them  secure  in 
her  iar-aivay  inland  fastnesses,  while  land  and  floating  batteries, 
obstructions,  and  torpedoes,  could  so  seal  up  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence,  that  they  could  not  be  entered,  or  if  that  were 
possible  for  any  foe,  he  would  enter  only  to  encounter  a  force 
superior  to  his  own.  The  Western  waters  are  likely  to  become 
hereafter  the  great  naval  depot  of  the  nation,  and  the  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  tixe  destruction  of  all  the  ship-yards  of 
the  seaboard,  were  that  possible,  would  not  seriously  cripple 
the  naval  power  of  the  United  States.  When  once  the  Lakes 
and  the  St  Lawrence  are  all  American,  and  the  inland  seas  are 
properly  connected  both  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Korth 
Atlantic,  a  navy,  limited  only  by  the  producing  power  of  the 
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conntry,  can  be  created  aod  maintained  on  waters  inaceeaeible 
to  any  hoetUe  nation.  This  is  one  of  the  important  &cts  whicli 
the  war  bae  broogbt  to  light,  and  it  is  one  to  which  the  states- 
men of  the  country  will  be  compelled  to  give  earnest  attention. 
Should  it  be  possible  for  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  com- 
bine and  harass  our  seaboard,  the  Great  West,  if  cherished 
and  developed  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  will  have  the 
means  both  to  defend  and  avenge  the  nation. 
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TBB    UISSISSIPFI    SQUADBOir. 

The  facts  thus  far  presented  exhibit  in  general  terms  the 
nature  of  tte  preparations  whicli  were  made  by  tlie  Navy  De- 
partment for  carrying  on  the  war  npon  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
waa  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  the  forts  and 
harbors  which  the  rebels  had  seized  ;  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  effective  blockade  along  thirty-five  hundred  miles  of  coast,  a 
large  portion  of  which  coast  has  also  an  interior  line  requiring 
to  be  guarded ;  to  prevent  the  egress  of  rebel  cruiaers,  and  espe- 
cially of  such  iron-clads  as  the  Merrimack ;  to  provide  the  means 
for  the  supply  of  the  Army  along  all  its  extended  lines  of  com- 
mimication ;  to  keep  the  Potomac  open,  and  to  protect  the  sea- 
board cities.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  all  this  was  to  be 
done  under  the  continual  menace  of  a  foreign  war.  This  task, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  which  al- 
most from  the  first  was  laid  upon  the  Secretary. 

An  interior  department  of  naval  operations  was  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Department  in  the  early  stages  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  was  scarcely  less  important 
or  less  difBcult  to  control  than  that  of  the  ocean  and  the  coast. 
It  was  seen  that  there  must  be  a  navy  of  the  rivers  as  well  as 
for  the  sea;  and  such  was  the  extent  of  navigation  on  these  in- 
ternal waters  that  it  required  a  very  large  and  very  powerful 
squadron  to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  maintain  the  communications  of  the  Army  as  it 
advanced  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  magnitude  of  the  de- 
mand made  upon  the  Department  from  this  quarter  may  be 
better  understood  by  considering  the  position  then  held  by  the 
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rebel  armies.  Their  northern  battle-line  in  the  West  Btretched 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  near  its  mouth,  and 
south  of  that  they  held  the  rivers  and  the  conntry  to  the  Gulf 
by  fortifitationB  or  batteries  at  every  strategic  point.  Een- 
tucky  proposed  to  hold  herself  neutral  and  indifferent  between 
the  Government  vhich  had  fostered  and  protected  her  and  the 
rebels  who  had  conspired  for  its  overthrow;  yet  on  her  soil,  un- 
hindered and  unmolested,  these  conspirators  had  seized  Colum- 
bns,  on  the  Mississippi,  s  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  had  converted  it  into  a  strongly  fortified  position. 
Farther  down,  in  Tennessee,  at  Island  No.  10,  where  a  bend  in 
the  river  gave  great  facilities  for  the  work,  batteries  were  con- 
structed so  powerful  that  no  Cfaft  then  on  the  Western  waters 
could  pass  them.  Still  below  this  point  Fort  Pillow  gnarded 
the  river  at  Memphis ;  then  at  Vieksburg  was  the  river  Gib. 
raltar ;  and  beyond  were  the  formidable  batteries  at  Grand 
Oulf;  and  then  Port  Hudson  and  Baton  Rouge.  All  these 
were  to  be  approached  from  above,  if  at  all,  unless  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans  could  be  captured,  and  this  was  not  done 
until  most  of  the  work  had  been  finished  on  the  river  above.  In 
addition  to  these  strongholds.  Fort  Henry  guarded  the  Tennes- 
see, and  Fort  Donelson  the  Cumberland ;  and  these  were  the 
only  channels  by  which  an  army  advancing  into  Tennessee 
could  be  supplied,  for  the  railway  line  that  ran  from  the  Ohio 
to  Kashville  was  not  safe  for  an  hour  even  in  neutral  Ken- 
tucky after  our  Army  held  the  country  below,  while  at  first  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  from  Lexington,  south,  and  was 
frequently,  by  the  neutral  friends  of  the  conspirators,  between 
Lexington  and  Cincinnati.  Besides  this,  the  rebels,  when  they 
closed  the  upper  Mississippi  by  their  batteries,  seized  all  the 
boats  that  were  below  and  strengthened  and  armed  them;  so 
that,  in  addition  to  their  land  fortifications,  thoy  had  from  the 
first  a  really  formidable  fleet 

The  main  features  of  the  rebel  plan  of  war  in  the  West  were, 
to  seize  and  hold  Missouri,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  thus  threaten  or  invade  the  free  States  of  tlie 
Northwest  from  that  point ;  to  hold  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Ohio,  and  make  the  Northern  States 
the  theatre  of  the  war ;  or,  in  case  they  should  be  unable  to 
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invade  the  North,  to  maintain  their  battle-line  unbroken  along 
the  Ohio  and  through  Missouri ;  to  keep  the  great  riveiB  elosed; 
and  thus  holding  back  the  North,  and  secure  within  their  own 
territory,  compel  at  length  the  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence. They  presented  certainly  to  the  North  a  most  formi- 
dable front,  a  line  of  defences  which  was  indeed  impregnable 
to  any  means  of  assault  which  the  Government  at  first  possessed. 
No  army  could  be  moved  into  Tennessee  by  land  alone,  because 
the  line  of  communication  with  a  Noi-them  base  could  not  be 
held  secure,  and  a  defeat  far  from  the  Ohio  would  be  the  de- 
struction of  an  army,  and  open  the  road  for  an  invasion  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cities. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon 
the  power  of  the  rebellion  in  the  West,  until  a  firm  foothold  could 
be  gained  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  until  the  Missisdppi 
could  be  wrested  from  the  conspirators'  control.  It  was  dear 
tiiat  the  whole  seaboard  might  be  regained,  even  to  Florida,  and 
yet  the  rebellion  remain  as  dangerous  as  ever,  if  the  rebels  could 
hold  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  valley  up  to  or  near  the  Ohio. 

France  was  looking  with  eager  eyea  toward  Texas,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  and  extending  her  Mexican  usurpation. 
England  was  ready  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  her  power  to 
any  step  which  would  weaken  the  North ;  and  had  the  rebels 
been  pressed  back  irom  the  seaports  and  the  Northern  Atlantic 
slope,  they  would  have  had  it  in  their  power,  if  still  holding  the 
Mississippi,  the  Southwest,  including  Tennessee,  and  the  great 
natural  fortresses  of  the  mountains,  to  have  so  connected  them- 
selves with  Mexico  and  France  as  to  have  caused  the  most  serious 
embarrassment  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  Government  that  the  rebels'  northern  line  of  defences 
should  be  broken  tlu'ough,  and  that  the  Mississippi  should  be 
opened  to  its  mouth. 

At  first,  and  before  the  nature  of  the  work  was  fully  under- 
stood, the  whole  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  War  De- 
partment, as  it  was  thought  the  few  armed  transports  which 
would  be  needed  would  be  a  mere  appendage  of  the  Army. 
The  idea  of  a  formidable  river  navy  of  a  hundred  powerful 
steamers  did  not,  in  tlie  beginning,  enter  into  the  minds  of  any. 

It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  an  entirely  new  description 
33 
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of  craft  was  needed  for  this  work.  It  wag  clear  that  the  river 
boats,  which  had  been  built  for  the  common  purposes  of  freight 
and  passage,  were  not  capable  of  resisting  the  fire  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  that  the  batteries  of  the  rebels  could  not  be  cap- 
tured nor  even  passed  by  them.  They  could  not  even  be  safely 
employed  alone  in  the  transport  of  troops,  for  they  could  be 
sunk  or  crippled  by  the  field  batteries  that  could  be  moved  from 
point  to  point  The  question  of  iron-clads  was  proposed,  but 
with  only  the  ocean  iron-clads  as  a  guide,  who  should  conceive 
the  proper  form  of  an  armored  boat  which  could  navigate  our 
rivers,  and  compete  successfully  with  the  heavy  guns,  rifled  as 
well  as  smooth-bore,  of  the  fortifications}  It  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  solve  this  problem,  tut  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Government  had  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  was  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  Middle  Tennessee 
by  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  in  order  to  gain  a 
permanent  position  within  the  rebel  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  turn  by  this  operation  the  fortifications  at  Columbus  on  the 
Mississippi.  But  both  the  Cumberland  and  the  .Tennessee 
were  as  has  been  stated,  strongly  guarded  by  forts,  and  these 
forts  could  only  be  reduced  by  the  aid  of  gunboats,  and  these 
were  almost  literally  to  be  created.  Fortunately  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  gentleman  was  found  whose  genius,  energy,  and  re- 
sources were  equal  to  the  exigency,  as  the  following  statement 
of  facts  will  very  clearly  show. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  three  days  after  the  sorrender  of  Fort 
Sumter,  Attorney-General  Bates  wrote  to  James  B.  Eads,  of  SL 
Louis,  as  follows  :  "Be  not  surprised  if  yon  are  called  here  sud- 
denly by  telegram.  If  called,  come  instantly.  In  a  certain  con- 
tingency it  .will  be  necessary  to  have  the  aid  of  the  most  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  our  Western  rivers,  and  the  use  of  steam  on 
them,  and  in  that  event  I  have  advised  that  yon  should  be  con- 
sulted." 

This  fact  shows  how  early  the  Government  was  considering 
the  question  of  the  best  method  of  occupying  and  defending  our 
"Western  waters. 

As  the  gentleman  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Eads,  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Government  on  the 
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Western  waters,  and  as  so  much  was  due  to  his  energy  and  fer- 
tility of  resource,  it  ia  believed  that  the  reader  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  something  of  his  early  career,  for  be  too  ia  one  who, 
through  the  cherishing  influence  of  our  free  institutions,  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  laborers — ^the  peopla* 

*  Jaub  B.  EiDS  was  bora  >a  1S20,  Id  Lftwrtncebiirg,  la^Riia.  Be  Tery  earij 
erlDced  socb  •  love  of  machiDery  u  attracled  the  Bpediil  notice  of  hli  frleodi. 
When  only  eight  years  old,  be  ntcbed  irilh  the  greatest  interest  &1I  the  niRcbinery 
to  which  he  had  access.  When  nine  yean  old,  the  fonilf  retnoved  to  Loaisville. 
The  engine  on  board  the  steamboat  eicited  in  the  boy  w  much  BdmirHtJon  *nd  won- 
der, that  the  eDgineer  wis  induced  to  explain  to  him  the  opentioii  of  the  principal 
paita  of  the  machiae.  So  well  did  the  lad  profit  by  this  one  lesson  la  steam  eogtoeer- 
ing,  that  a  little  more  than  two  years  after,  he  conatraoled  a  miniature  engiae  which 
was  worked  by  steam.  When  (boot  eleven  yean  old,  his  fother  fitted  him  a  small 
workshop,  and  there  he  constructed  models  of  saw-miUs,  fire-engines,  ateamboata,  and 
electrotyping  machines.  One  of  the  pastimes  of  bis  childhood  was,  to  take  in  pieces 
and  put  together  again  the  family  clock,  and  at  twelve  years  he  was  able  to  do  this 
with  a  patent  lever  watch  with  no  tool  but  his  pocket  knife.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
misfortune  having  overtaken  bis  Ihther,  he  was  thrown  upon  the  world  with  none 
bat  Ood  (o  help  him.  He  was  landed  at  St  Louis,  barefooted,  and  without  a  coat  to 
cover  bim.  There  tie  bad  no  resource  but  to  undertake  the  selling  of  apples  in  tbe 
streets  of  St  Louis,  and  this  for  a  time  be  bravely  did  in  order  to  obtain  bread  for 
hitnself,  and  to  aid  in  supporting  hia  mother  and  his  fetors.  Hiving  obtained  eooQ 
alXer  a  situation  in  a  mercantile  house,  with  which  he  remained  several  years,  and 
having  free  acccM  during  that  time  lo  the  eicellant  library  of  Ihe  senior  partner,  he 
used  the  opportunity  to  study  mechanics,  machinery,  and  civil  engineeriag.  He 
next  passed  some  time  as  an  officer  on  one  of  the  Uisslssipin  steamboats,  and  there 
obtained  that  knowledge  of  the  great  river  which  prepared  him  for  the  Important 
services  wbicb  were  afterward  performed. 

In  IS42  he  farmed  a  copartnership  with  Case  &  Nelson,  boat-buildcrs,  forthe 
purpose  of  recovering  steamboats  and  their  cargoes  which  liad  been  sunk  or  wrecked 
in  the  river.  This  plan  succeeded  so  well  that  the  operations  of  the  company  extend- 
ed ere  long  from  the  Bulize  to  Galena,  and  over  into  the  tributaries  of  the  UississippL 
Id  1840,  having  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  company,  he  started  a  factory  for  the 
mailing  of  glassware,  and  this  was  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  west  of  the  His- 
sis^ppl  la  1S41  he  returned  to  liis  old  business  of  reooveiing  boats  and  pn^>erty 
wrecked  in  the  river.  In  this  new  company  they  began  with  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  Ten  years  from  that  time  the  buuness  had  been  so  successful,  that  the 
property  of  the  firm  was  valued  at  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  In  the  winter  of 
ISKS-'sa,  Hr.  Eads  made  a  formal  proposition  to  Congress  to  keep  open  for  a  term 
of  years  the  Weatera  rivers,  by  removing  all  obstructions  and  keejung  the  channel 
free.  A  bill  was  reported,  and  defeated  by  Jefi'.  Davis  and  J.  F.  Beqamin.  On  ac- 
count of  IH-beallh,  Ur.  Eads  retired  from  business  in  18S1,  havbg  prepared  himself, 
however,  by  a  life  of  activity,  energy,  and  ioccess,  for  the  more  important  part 
which  he  was  destined  to  take  In  the  aflaiis  of  the  country  in  the  construction  of 
tbe  Western  iron-clada. 
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The  diepateb  before  meationed  came  soon  afler  the  letter, 
and  Mr.  Eads  repaired  to  Washington.  The  Attoraey-General 
explained  to  him  at  length  his  views  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  Cairo,  and  the  placing  of  gunboats  on  the  Mississippi. 
Throngh  the  Attorney-General  be  was  introduced  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  plan  of  operations  on  the  Western 
rivers  was  considered.  Secretary  Cameron  seemed  to  think 
that  the  idea  of  Judge  Bates  in  regard  to  gunboats  for  the  rivers 
was  useless  or  impracticable,  and  manifested  no  interest  what^ 
ever  in  the  plan.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  however,  con- 
sidered the  subject  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  and  requested 
Mr.  Eads  to  prepare  a  written  statement  of  his  own  views,  and 
embodying  the  general  plan  of  Judge  Bates.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  on  the  29th  of  April.  The  paper  contained  pro- 
posals for  placing  gunboats  on  the  rivers,  suggestions  as  to  the 
kind  of  boats  best  fitted  for  the  service,  and  also  in  regard  to 
batteries  to  be  erected  at  several  points. 

This  paper  was  referred  to  Commodore  Paulding,  who,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Eads's  explanation  of  the  plan,  reported  at  once  in 
favor  of  its  adoption.  Upon  receiving  this  report,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  detailed  an  officer  to  accompany  Mr.  Eads  West  to 
purchase  and  fit  out  the  necessary  vessels.  Up  to  this  point  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  obliged  to  act  almost  alone  in  the 
matter — the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  to  say  the  least, 
appearing  wholly  indifferent.  The  officer  selected  for  this  ser- 
vice was  Captain  John  Eodgers,  but  at  the  next  Cabinet  meet- 
ing the  War  Department  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
movement.  After  some  vexatious  delay,  arising  apparently  from 
the  little  interest  which  was  felt  by  the  War  Department  in  the 
matter,  an  order  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Cameron,  directing 
Captain  Eodgers  and  Mr.  Eads  to  proceed  with  the  purcliase  of 
the  vessels.  The  project  was  submitted  to  General  McCleUaa, 
then  just  appointed  to  bis  Western  command,  and  being  by  him 
approved,  active  operations  were  commenced.  They  found  at 
Cairo  one  of  the  former  snag-boat  fleet,  called  the  Benton.  It 
was  believed  that  her  strong  hull  was  well  calculated  for  the 
service  proposed,  and  that,  with  certain  alterations  eo^ested  by 
Mr.  Eads,  who  formerly  had  owned  the  boat,  she  could  be  fitted 
to  bear  the  heavy  armament  which  was  required. 
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A  plan  of  alterations,  including  a  Bloping  iron-clad  case- 
mate, 'was  presented  to  Captain  Bodgers.  That  officer,  Iiow- 
ever,  did  not  approve  it.  Mr,  Eada  then  proposed  instead,  that 
they  should  purchase  some  of  the  strong  and  swift  boats  used 
on  the  Missouri  Elver,  and  have  them  altered  at  St.  Louis,  to 
avoid  the  uncertain  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  Captain  Kodgers, 
however,  did  not  approve  of  this  plan,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  altered  the  Conestoga,  Tyler, 
and  Lexington,  and  armed  them  as  gunboats.  This  was  during 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June.  Sometime  in  July  they 
were  started  down  the  river,  but  were  detained  for  six  or  seven 
weeks  on  the  bars  of  the  Ohio,  on  account  of  the  low  water, 
and  did  not  arrive  at  Cairo  until  near  the  1st  of  September, 
1S61.  These  vessels  were  not  plated  with  iron.  The  boilers 
and  machinery  were  partially  protected  with  coal-bunkers,  and 
they  had  oak  bulwarks  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  th© 
penetration  of  musket-balls.  They  had  side-wheels,  and  were 
originally  used  for  freight  and  passengers  on  the  Ohio  River. 
On  their  arrival  at  Cairo  the  Tyler  was  found  to  be  so  badly 
injured  by  the  sand-bars  that  she  had  to  be  placed  on  the  ma- 
rine ways  for  repairs. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1861,  the  Quartermaster-Oen- 
eral  advertised  for  proposals  to  construct  a  number  of  iron-clad 
gunboats  for  service  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  bids  were 
opened  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  Mr.  Eads  was  found  to  be 
the  best  bidder  for  the  whole  number,  both  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  completion  and  price.  The  Department  decided  to 
construct  seven  of  these  vessels,  each  of  about  six  hundred  t^ns, 
to  draw  six  feet,  to  carry  thirteen  heavy  guns,  to  be  plated  with 
iron  two  and  half  inches  thick,  and  to  steam  nine  miles  per 
hour.  They  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long,  and 
fifty-one  and  a  half  feet  wide ;  the  hulls  of  wood ;  their  sides 
placed  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  the  water-line  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees,  and  from  the  water-line  the 
sides  fell  back  at  about  the  same  angle  to  form  a  slanting  case- 
mate, the  gun-deck  being  but  a  foot  above  water.  This  slant- 
ing casemate  extended  across  the  hull,  near  the  bow  and  stem, 
forming  a  quadrilateral  gun-deck.  Three  9  or  10-ineh  guns 
were  placed  in  the  bow,  four  sfmilar  ones  on  each  side,  and  two 
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Emaller  ones  astern.  The  casemate  enclosed  the  wheel,  which 
•was  placed  in  a  recess  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  The  plating 
was  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  thirteen  inches  wide,  and  was 
rabbeted  on  the  edges  to  make  a  more  perfect  joint. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1861,  Mr,  Eads  signed  a  contract 
with  Quartermaster-General  Meigs  to  construct  these  seven 
vessels  ready  for  their  crews  and  armaments  in  sixty-five  days. 
At  this  early  period  the  people  in  the  border  States,  especi^y 
in  the  slave  States,  had  not  yet  learned  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  war.  The  pursuits  of  peace  were  inter- 
rupted ;  but  the  enei^  and  enterprise  which  was  to  provide 
the  vast  material  required  for  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the 
war  had  not  then  been  aroused.  Kone  could  foresee  the  result, 
and  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  distrust  pervaded  financial  and  com- 
mercial circles.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  contractor  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  with  an  obligation  to  perform  what,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  deemed  by  most  men 
an  impossibility.  Kolling-mills,  machine-shops,  founderies, 
forges,  and  saw-mills  were  all  idle.  The  demands  of  peace  had 
ceased  for  months  before,  and  the  working-men  were  enlisting, 
or  seeking  in  States  more  quiet  their  accustomed  employment. 
The  engines  that  were  to  drive  this  our  first  iron-clad  fleet  were 
yet  to  be  built.  The  timber  to  form  their  hulla  waa  uncut  in 
the  forest,  and  the  huge  rollers  and  machinery  that  were  to  form 
their  iron  armor  were  not  yet  constructed.  The  rapidity  with 
which  all  these  various  parte  were  to  be  supplied  forbade  de- 
pending alone  on  any  two  or  three  OBtablishments  in  the  coon- 
try,  no  matter  how  great  were  their  resources. 

The  signatures  were  scarcely  dry  upon  this  important  con- 
tract before  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  work  through  telegraphic  orders  issued  from 
Washington.  Special  agents  were  dispatched  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  saw-mills  were  simultaneously  occupied  in  cutting  the 
timber  required  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Mis- 
souri ;  and  railroads,  steamboat*),  and  baigee  were  engaged  for 
its  immediate  transportation.  Nearly  all  of  the  largest  ma- 
chine-shops and  founderies  in  St.  Louis,  and  many  small  oues, 
were  at  once  set  at  work  day  and  night,  and  the  telegraph  Unes 
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between  St.  Loiub  and  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  were  occupied 
frequently  for  hours  in  transmitting  instructions  to  similar  es- 
tablishments in  thbse  cities  for  the  congtruction  of  the  twenty- 
one  Bteam-engines  and  the  five-and-thirty  steam-boilers  that 
were  to  propel  the  fleet.  The  large  rolling-raills  of  Gaylord, 
Son  &  Co.,  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio ;  those  of  Swift  &  Co.,  at 
Newport,  Kentucky ;  and  of  Harrison,  Chooteau  &  Valle,  at 
St.  Louis,  were  all  employed  in  rolling  the  armor-plates.  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Gaylord,  of  Cincinnati,  undertook  to  furnish  this 
important  material,  and  his  promptness  and  energy  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  wort.  To  him  justly  be- 
longs the  -credit  of  rolling  the  first  iron  plating  used  in  the 
war,  AVithin  two  weeks  not  less  than  four  thousand  men  were 
engaged  in  the  various  details  of  its  construction.  Neither  tlie 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  nor  the  darkness  of  night  were  per- 
mitted to  interrupt  it.  The  workmen  on  the  hulls  were  prom- 
ised a  handsome  bonus  in  money  for  each  one  who  stood  stead- 
fastly at  the  work  until  it  was  completed,  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  were  thus  gratuitously  paid  by  Mr,  Eads  when  it  was 
finished.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1861,  tlie  first  United  States 
iron-clad,  with  her  boilers  and  engines  on  board,  was  launched 
in  Carondelet,  Missouri,  in  forty-five  days  from  the  laying  of  her 
keel.  Sbo  was  named  the  St.  Louis,  by  Eear-Admiral  Foote,  in 
honor  of  the  city.  Wlien  the  fleet  was  transferred  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  Navy,  tliis  name  was  clianged  to 
Baron  de  Kalb,  there  being  at  that  time  a  vessel  commissioned 
in  the  Navy  called  the  St.  Louis,  In  ten  days  after  the  De 
Kalb,  the  Carondelet  was  launched,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Mound  City,  Cairo,  and  Pittsburg  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. An  eighth  vessel,  larger,  more  powerful  and  superior 
in  every  respect,  was  also  undertaken  before  the  hulls  of  the 
first  seven  had  fairly  assumed  shape. 

Major-General  Fremont,  about  the  lat  of  September,  or- 
dered the  purchase  of  the  wrecking  boat  Submarine  No.  7  (the 
vessel  Captain  Eodgers  had  been  urged  to  obtain  three  months 
before),  and  sent  her  to  the  establishment  of  Mr,  Eads,  with 
instructions  to  convert  her  as  speedily  as  possible  into  an  iron- 
clad gunboat.  She  was  immediately  docked  and  the  work 
pn^ed  on  her  with  the  same  degree  of  celerity  as  upon  the 
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others.  The  name  under  which  she  was  known  as  a  snag-boat 
{Benton)  was  restored  to  her  by  Admiral  Foote.  In  1862  Ad- 
mirabi  Foote  and  Davis  pronounced  her,  the  best  iron-clad 
afloat,  and  the  reports  of  Admiral  Porter  also  testify  to  her 
excellence.  Thus  one  individual  put  in  eonstmction  and  pushed 
to  completion  within  one  hundred  days  a  powerful  squadron  of 
eight  steamers,  aggregating  five  thousand  tons,  capable  of 
steaming  at  nine  knots  per  hour,  each  heavily  armored,  fully 
equipped,  and  all  ready  for  their  armament  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  large  guns.  The  fact  that  such  a  work  was  done  is 
nobler  praise  than  any  that  can  be  bestowed  by  words. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  promptness  and 
energy  of  the  man  who  thus  created  an  iron-clad  navy  on  the 
MisEiBsippi  was  not  met  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  an 
equal  degree  of  faithfulness  in  performing  its  part  of  the  con- 
tract. On  one  pretext  or  another  the  stipulated  payments  for 
the  work  were  delayed  by  the  War  Department  until  the  d&- 
fault  assumed  such  magnitude  that  nothing  bnt  the  assistance 
rendered  by  patriotic  and  confiding  friends  enabled  the  con- 
tractor, after  exhausting  his  own  ample  means,  to  complete  the 
fleet.  Besides  the  honorable  reputation  which  flows  from  suc- 
cess in  such  a  work,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  it 
was  with  vessels,  at  the  time  his  own  property,  that  the  brilliant 
capture  of  Fort  Henry  was  accomplished,  and  the  conquest 
of  Donelson  and  Island  No.  10  achieved. 

The  ever-memorable  midnight  passage  of  No.  10  by  the 
Pittsburg  and  Carondelet,  which  compelled  the  surrender  of 
that  powerful  stronghold,  was  performed  by  vessels  fiimished 
four  or  five  months  previous  by  the  same  contractor,  and  at  the 
time  unpaid  for. 

In  April,  1862,  designs  were  solicited  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment from  Mr,  Eads  for  the  construction  of  light-draught  ar- 
mored vessels  for  service  on  the  Western  waters.  Plans  were 
accordingly  submitted  for  vessels  of  five  and  a  half  feet  draught, 
with  flxed  casemates.  The  Department  insisted  on  vessels  with 
rotating  turrets  and  of  lighter  draught.  Plans  were  then  pro- 
duced for  vessels  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  with  a  turret  eight 
inches  thick.  Still  lighter  ones  were  demanded,  when  he  sub- 
mitted others  for  vessels  to  draw  but  three  and  a  half  feet,  with 
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a  rotating  turret  six  inches  thick.  The  plans  of  these  vessels 
contemplated  turrets  of  Mr,  Eads's  own  invention,  and  dififering 
entirely  from  those  of  Ericsson  and  Coles.  The  guns  were  de- 
signed to  be  placed  on  a  movable  platform,  supported  upon  a 
piston  moving  in  a  central  vertical  cylinder.  By  the  action 
of  steam  in  this  cylinder  the  platform  was  elevated  or  lowered. 
The  guns  were  to  he  loaded  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  in- 
stantly raised  by  the  steam  to  the  level  of  the  embrasures. 
These  were  but  little  larger  than  the  muzzles  of  the  gims,  and, 
by  a  simple  contrivance  controlling  the  breech  of  the  gnns,  the 
muzzles  were  kept  in  constant  range  with  the  embrasures,  so 
that  depressing  the  platform  gave  elevation  to  the  gnns,  while 
raising  it  lessened  the  elevation,  and,  when  continued,  caused 
the  aim  of  the  guns  to  be  depressed.  By  this  means  an  eleva- 
tion of  twenty-one  degrees  and  a  depression  of  five  degrees  was 
obtained  through  port-holes  barely  larger  tlian  the  muzzles  of 
the  gnns.  The  gnns  had  each  a  horizontal  steam  cylinder 
placed  between  the  gun-slides  which  ran  them  into  battery  and 
held  them  there  until  fired,  when  the  force  of  the  recoil  was 
absorbed  by  their  pistons  (the  rods  of  which  were  attached  to  the 
gnn-carriages)  compressing  the  steam  in  the  cylinders  until  the 
guns  came  to  rest,  at  which  moment  the  steam  was  allowed  to 
escape.  The  ports  were  also  opened  hy  steam,  and  closed  at  the 
instant  of  recoil.  The  walls  of  the  turret  were  supported  upon 
small  iron  spheres  rolling  in  a  circnlar  base  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  vertical  central  cylinder,  the  recoil  cylinders, 
and  the  two  small  engines  to  rotate  the  turret,  were  all  withiu 
the  turret,  below  the  level  of  the  deck,  and  all  revolved  with 
the  turret.  Steam  was  supplied  and  exhausted  through  a  cen- 
tral steam-joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  turret.  Although  Mr. 
Eads 'offered  to  guarantee  the  performance  of  this  turret  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  put  them  on  these  vessels — the  reason  given  being  that  the 
Ericsson  turret  had  been  tried  one  month  before  in  tlie  contest 
with  the  Merrimack,  and  was  a  success.  These  vessels  were 
much  needed,  and  a  possibility  of  failure  in  the  turret,  which 
would  involve  several  months'  delay  in  replacing  it  with  one  of 
Ericsson's,  could  not  be  risked  at  that  time.  The  plans  of  the 
light-draught  vessels  before  mentioned  were  accepted,  and  Mr. 
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Eade  was  anthorized  to  conitruct  two  of  tticm,  the  Osage  and 
Neosho.  Their  hulls  were  to  be  of  iron.  The  deck-platicg  was 
to  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  side-plating  two  and  a 
half  inches.  The  paddle-wbeela  were  protected  bj  iron  two 
inches  thick.  Although  Mr.  Eads  was  not  permitted  to  put  his 
turrets  on  them,  he  was  allowed  to  modify  the  form  of  Mr, 
Ericsson's,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  least  possible  weight. 
This  he  did  by  lessening  the  height  of  it  from  nine  to  seven 
feet,  making  the  turret  six  inches  thick,  and  bending  the  turret 
floor-beams  to  allow  the  guns  to  be  worked  at  a  lower  level, 
thus  requiring  leas  height  of  turret  When  launched  with  their 
weights  all  on  board,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  vessels  would  be 
really  lighter  than  the  contract  called  for,  and  that  they  could 
carry  an  extra  half  inch  of  armor  all  over  their  decks.  This 
was  ordered  to  be  put  on  them,  and,  when  they  were  completed 
and  ready  for  action,  they  drew  less  than  four  feet. 

The  Osage  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo  in  Mobile  Bay,  after  hav- 
ing gallantly  led  the  van  of  Porter's  Ked  River  expedition  both 
going  and  returning.  She  was  afterward  raised.  In  May  of 
1863  the  Navy  Department  solicited  plans  for  four  iron-clads, 
iron-hull  propellers,  to  carry  two  turrets  each  of  eight  inches 
thickness,  four  11-inch  guns,  and  three-quarters  inch  deck-ar- 
mor, and  to  steam  nine  nautical  miles  per  horn-,  with  capacity 
of  three  days'  coal,  and  not  to  exceed  six  feet  draught  of  water. 
Mr.  Eads's  plans  were  accepted  for  these  vessels,  and  he  was 
immediately  authorized  to  construct  the  four,  to  wit,  the  Win- 
nebago, Milwaukee,  Chickasaw,  and  Kickapoo.  So  well  were 
his  designs  matured,  that  these  v^sels  were  also,  like  the  Osage 
and  Neosho,  found  to  be  of  less  draught  than  the  contract  stipu- 
lation, and  the  Department  ordered  an  extra  coating  of  armor 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  entire  decks  of  the  four 
vessels.  Three  of  them  were  also  officially  reported  to  exceed 
the  contract  speed,  and  the  other  to  be  fnlly  equal  to  its  re- 
quirements. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  heavily-armored  gunboats  thus 
constructed,  he  converted  during  the  time  seven  transports  into 
what  were  called  tin-dads  or  musket-proof  gunboats,  and  four 
heavy  mortar-boats  were  built  by  him  during  the  same  period. 
Thus  was  commenced  the  squadron  on  the  Western  waters 
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which  became  afterward  such  an  important  and  even  indis- 
pensable arm  of  defensive  and  offenave  operations.  "Without  it 
the  rebellion  could  not  have  been  overcome,  for  the  Mississippi 
could  not  have  been  opened,  and  the  lines  of  the  rebels  conld 
not  have  been  broken  through.  Others  shared  nobly  in  the 
subsequent  work,  but  Mr.  Eads  was  the  efficient  and  succeBsful 
pioneer,  and  by  him,  almost  unaided,  the  Guvemment  was  en- 
abled to  put  the  first  fleet  of  iron-clads  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  Such  men  deserve  a  place  in  history  by  the  side 
of  those  who  fought  our  battles. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

BEODHnNO  OF  ACTITE   OPERATIONS   ON  THE   WESTERN   RIVERS. 

Ab  it  has  beeD  previooslj  stated,  Captain  Hodgers,  wlio  bad 
been  sent  West  in  the  latter  part  of  Uie  spring  of  1861  to  pur- 
chase and  prepare  ganboats  for  the  rivers,  prociu^  and  altered 
three  boats  at  Cincinnati — the  Lexington,  the  Conest£^,  and  the 
Tyler.  Owing  to  low  water  tbese  boats  did  not  reach  the  Mis- 
eissippi  till  about  the  lat  of  September.  One  was  injured,  so  as 
to  need  repairs,  in  her  passage  down  the  Ohio,  but  the  other 
two  were  at  once  engaged  in  active  service. 

Before  any  important  movementB  were  made  on  the  rivers, 
Captain  Eodgers  returned  East,  and  Commodore  A,  H.  Foote 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Western  flotilla.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  officer  to  that  post  was  considered  by  those  who 
knew  him  a  snfGcient  guaranty  of  success.  No  one  probably 
in  the  Navy  enjoyed  more  of  the  aflectionate  confidence  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  country,  so  far  as  he  was  known,  than 
Commodore  Foote.  To  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  the 
officer  and  gentleman,  he  added  those  of  the  devoted  Christian, 
and  he  knew  how  to  obtain  success,  not  alone  by  the  arts  and 
weapons  of  war,  but  by  asking  it  directly  from  Christ. 

It  was  well  for  our  country  that  we  had  so  many,  both  in 
the  Navy  and  Army,  who  were  accustomed  to  seek  daily  an 
audience  with  the  Lord.  No  one  began  the  war  more  bril- 
liantly than  the  lamented  Foote.  He  struck  at  Fort  Henry, 
the  first  important  blow  upon  the  rebel  lines  in  the  West,  and 
gained  the  first  of  those  victories  which  gave  to  us  the  lieart  of 
the  rebellion.  He  did  this,  however,  at  4e  expense  of  a  wound, 
which  withdrew  him  from  active  service,  and  was  probably  the 
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cause  of  his  death.     The  foUowiog  order  bLows  the  date  of  his 
appointment  to  service  in  the  "West : 

Katt  Dwiimmirn  VisaaOTos,  SOU  Aoffutt,  IML 

Sib  :  Yoa  hare  been  selected  to  take  command  of  the  naval  opera- 
tiona  upon  the  Western  waters,  now  organizing  under  tbo  direction  of 
the  War  Department. 

Yon  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  St  Louis,  Missonri,  with  all  practical 
dispatch,  and  place  yourself  in  communication  with  Major-General  J,  C. 
Fremont,  United  States  Armj,  who  commands  the  Army  of  the  West. 
Yoa  wili  cooperate  fully  and  freely  with  him  as  to  your  movements. 

Requisitions  must  be  made  upon  the  War  Department  through 
General  Fremont,  and  whatever  the  Army  cannot  famish,  the  Navy 
will  endeavor  to  supply,  having  dne  w^rd  to  its  operations  on  the 
coast 

The  Western  movement  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  De- 
partment assigns  you  this  duty,  having  full  confidence  in  your  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  judgment 

I  am,  respectfully, 

Gideon  Weixbb,  Secretary  of  the  N^avy, 
Captair  k^mtxw  H,  Foots,  U.  S.  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  this  officer  arrived  at  St  Louis,  and  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1861,  assumed  command  of  the  Western  flotilla,  the 
forces  consisted  of  three  Trooden  ressela  in  commission,  which 
had  been  purchased,  equipped,  and  armed  as  gunboats  by 
Commander  John  Hodgers,  and  there  were  nine  iron-clad  gun- 
boats and  thirty-eight  mortar-boats  in  course  of  constrnction. 
In  his  report  for  1862  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  thus  speaks 
of  this  river  service :  "  The  service  was  anomalous  in  ita  char- 
acter, and  there  was  with  many  great  incredulity  as  to  the  util- 
ity and  practicability  of  gunboats  in  carrying  on  hostilities  on 
the  rivers  where  it  was  believed  batteries  on  tlie  banks  could 
prevent  their  passage.  There  were  also  embarrassments  for 
want  of  funds  and  of  material  for  naval  purposes,  there  being 
no  navy-yard  or  naval  depot  on  the  Western  waters.  All  these 
difficulties  were  met  and  surmounted  by  the  energetic  and  effi- 
cient officer  to  whom  the  daty  was  intrusted,  whose  persever- 
ance and  courage  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  that  impeded  and 
retarded  his  operations  in  creating  a  river  navy  were  scarcely 
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BUTpaBsed  by  the  heroic  qualities  displayed  in  snbseqneDt  well- 
fought  Bctione  on  the  decks  of  the  gnnboats  he  had  under  bo 
many  disconragementa  prepared." 

The  country  has  MIy  indorsed  the  graceful  compliment 
here  paid  to  Commodore  Fpote,  and  no  officer  of  whom  the  war 
deprived  us  was  more  widely  and  deeply  lamented.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Government  was  subse- 
quently shown,  when,  afler  the  failure  of  Du  Pont,  he  was  se- 
lected to  direct  the  operations  against  Charleston.  All  expected 
that  the  rebel  stronghold  would  yield  to  his  skill  and  energy, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labors  and  the  country's  hopes. 

The  first  service  in  which  the  gunboats  were  engaged  were 
merely  reconnoitring  expeditions,  and  were  important  mainly,  be- 
cause they  showed  the  capabilities  of  this  novel  war-vessel,  and 
gave  the  officers  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  power  and  range 
of  their  guns.  The  rebel  batteries  at  Columbus,  only  a  few 
miles  below  Cairo,  were  of  a  very  formidable  character;  they 
had  field  batteriw  of  rifled  cannon  and  some  heavy  gnns  in  bat- 
tery at  difl^erent  points  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river,  and 
one  or  more  gunboats  were  sheltered  under  the  guna  of  the  for- 
tifleations  at  Columbus.  From  Cairo  to  the  Balize  the  rebels 
held  by  strong  works  and  gunboats  the  entire  control  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Of  course,  onr  little  fleet  of  gun- 
boats at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  could  make  no  movement  with- 
out being  liable  to  an  attack  either  from  the  shore  or  from  the 
flotilla  of  the  rebels. 

Early  in  September,  General  Grant,  then  in  command  of 
the  troops  at  and  about  Cairo,  determined  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion against  a  body  of  rebels  at  Norfolk,  a  town  ia  Missouri,  eight 
miles  below  Cairo.  The  flotilla  was  at  that  time  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  War  Department,  and  the  two  gunboats  Lexington 
and  Coneetf^a  were  ordered  to  go  down  and  support  the  troops. 
The  Conestoga  went  down  as  far  as  Lucas  Beud,  the  point 
above  Columbus,  without  discovering  any  enemy.  There,  bow- 
ever,  the  rebels  had  gathered  in  force.  They  had,  it  appeared, 
sixteen  pieces  of  field  artillery,  several  of  which  were  rifled,  and 
one  heavy  piece  in  battery.  With  these  was  a  body  of  cavalry, 
that  assisted  in  tranqiorting  the  gnns  from  point  to  point  along 
the  bank.    The  shot  and  shells  from  the  rifled  cannon  ranged 
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to  and  beyond  the  goaboat,  striking  all  around  her,  bat  doing 
her  no  damage.  The  difficnlty  of  striking  a  moving  mark  at 
long  range  waa  very  apparent,  as  was  also  the  superiority  of  the 
gunboats  to  a  land  force  operating  upon  the  shore  without  the 
shelter  of  fortificationB,  The  shells  from  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
boats,  bursting  in  the  midst  of  or  near  the  cavalry,  threw  them 
into  confusion,  and  for  the  same  reason  their  field  batteries 
would  soon  be  silenced,  and  they  would  be  compelledto  move 
to  some  other  point,  only,  however,  to  be  followed  by  the  ^;un- 
boats  and  be  scattered  again.  The  batteries  finally  retreated, 
and  were  apparently  taken  across  the  river  to  Colombus  by  a 
steamboat  in  waiting,  where  our  gunboats  conld  not  reach 
them,  because  of  the  Columbus  forta.  In  the  com^e  of  the 
afternoon  the  rebel  gunboat  Yankee  came  up  from  Columbus 
and  opened  fire  npon  the  Conestoga  and  Lexington  at  long 
range.  The  first  shot  from  the  Conestoga  struck  the  Yankee 
on  the  ricochet,  bounding  from  the  water  close  by  her  side,  and 
she  immediately  started  down-stream.  Before  she  was  entirely 
out  of  range,  and  when  at  the  estimated  distance  of  two  milea 
and  a  half,  the  Lexington  fired  a  shell  from  an  8-inch  gun, 
which  struck  the  Yankee  on  the  starboard  wheel-house,  and 
there  exploded,  seriously  crippling  her,  so  that  she  could  use 
but  one  engine  in  getting  under  the  cover  of  the  Columbus  bat- 
teries. 

While  onr  gunboats  were  retiring  from  this  %ht,  the 
Conestoga  encountered  what,  through  the  whole  war,  was  the 
chief  peril  of  these  river  skirmishes,  a  fire  from  an  ambnah 
on  shore.  Only  one  man,  however,  waa  seriously  wounded.  In 
such  a  %ht  these  concealed  enemies  had  of  coiirse  an  impor- 
tant advantage.  Crouched  like  savages  clpse  to  the  ground  in 
the  thickets,  or  the  long  grass  of  the  banks,  they  were  able  to 
take  deliberate  um  at  any  man  exposed  on  the  boat,  while  the 
return  fire  was  necessarily  very  much  at  random,  and  the  shot 
in  most  cases  passed  over  the  amboshed  foe.  Several  skir- 
mishes of  this  kind  were  had  on  the  different  rivers,  with  no 
veiy  important  resnlts,  except  that  the  crews  of  the  gunboats 
learned  how  to  handle  with  skill  and  effect  the  vessels  and 
their  armament,  so  that  what  was  at  first  scoffed  at,  became 
daily  more  and  more  a  terror  to  the  rebels. 
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The  first  opportunity  ■which  the  new  flotilla  had  of  winning 
a  marked  success  was  at  the  battle  of  Belmont.  The  expedi- 
tion which  brought  on  this  conflict  was  nndertaken  by  General 
Grant  to  surprise,  if  possible,  and  capture  or  doeperse  a  body  of 
men,  of  about  seven  thousand,  that  occupied  the  little  village 
of  Belmont,  opposite  Columbus,  and  thus  prevent  General  Polk 
from  sending  reenforcements  into  Missouri.  This  was  in  No- 
vember, 1861,  The  Union  troops,  consisting  of  five  skeleton 
regiments  of  Western  men,  numbering  in  all  less  than  three 
thousand,  were  embarked  on  transports  at  Cairo,  and  were 
convoyed  down  the  river  by  the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington. 
The  troops  were  landed  some  two  miles  above  Belmont ;  and 
then  the  gunboats,  in  order  to  cover  the  movement  and  mislead 
the  enemy,  dropped  down  within  range  of  the  batteries  at  Colum- 
bus, and  opened  fire  upon  them,  occupying  their  attention  while 
the  troops  were  advancing.  These  batteries,  however,  after  a 
short  practice,  succeeded  in  getting  the  exact  range  of  the  boats 
with  their  heavy  rifles,  one  of  which  was  a  94-ponnder.  They 
were  obliged  to  haul  off,  as  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  a 
serious  attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  Union  forces  had  met 
and  gallantly  driven  back  the  rebels  toward  their  camp ;  bat 
there  they  had  secured  themselves  by  a  broad  line  of  fallen 
trees,  in  which,  and  behind  which,  they  were  posted. 

There  the  fight  was  nearly  hand  to  baud,  and  stubbornly 
contested  on  both  sides;  gradually,  however,  the  rebel  line  was 
forced  backward,  pushed  from  tree  to  tree,  until  they  finally 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions,  and  the  field  and  their  camp 
were  completely  won.  So  soon,  however,  as  it  was  discovered 
at  Columbus  that  their  camp  was  'captured,  the  guns  of 
their  batteries  Were  trained  upon  it,  and  as  they  completely 
commanded  the  spot,  it  was  evident  that  a  speedy  retreat  must 
be  made.  Kor  was  there  any  reason  for  delay,  for  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  gained :  the  enemy  were  dispersed,  and 
their  camp,  stores,  and  artillery  had  been  captured.  Bat  the 
men  were  elated  with  victory,  and  leaving  their  ranks  to 
secure  the  spoils,  were  scattered  so  much  that  they  could 
not  at  once  be  recalled  and  re-formed.  In  the  mean  time  the 
rebel  commanders  on  the  opposite  shore,  perceiving  the  state  of 
things,  hastily  collected  six  regiments  of  their  best  troops  and 
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8^it  them  over  to  CQt  off  the  retreat  to  the  boats  of  our  scat- 
tered men.  In  thia  tlie;  nearly  succeeded.  But  although  they 
threv  themselves  in  part  between  the  Union  soldiers  and  the 
boats,  oar  men  were  collected  and  re-formed  in  season  to  com- 
mence an  orderly  march,  and  they  literally  cut  their  way 
through  the  rebels  to  the  transports.  Here  the  gunboats  came 
in  with  much-needed  and  most  effective  aid.  With  their  heavy 
guns  they  threw  shot  and  shell  into  the  dense  masses  of  the 
enemy  with  deadly  effect,  throwing  thepi  into  confiision,  and 
preventing  them  from  using  with  success  their  superior  numbers. 
When  the  troops  reached  the  transports  the  rebels  were  in  dose 
pursuit,  and  pressed  up  within  a  short  distance  both  with  mus- 
ketry and  'artillery.  Here  they  first  learned  the  real  terrors  of 
this  novel  craft.  The  Lexington  and  Tyler  dropped  down,  so 
as  to  leave  the  transports  outside  of  their  line  of  fire,  and  then 
poured  a  perfect  storm  of  death  into  the  rebel  masses.  Guns, 
carriages,  horses,  and  men  were  scattered  and  hurled  into  the 
air  by  the  explosion  of  their  heavy  shells,  and  whole  ranks  were 
mowed  down  at  a  broadside;  and  it  was  most  conclusively 
proved  that  it  is  sheer  madness  for  any  body  of  men,  however 
numerous,  to  attack  these  gunboats  with  mnsketry  and  field 
artillery.  It  is  only  to  rush  on  slaughter.  These  fearful  shells, 
if  they  explode  over  a  body  of  men,  send  down  a  fiery  hail  of 
buIletA  and  broken  iron  ;  and  if  one  strikes  a  maes  of  soldiers, 
it  cuta  its  way  through  like  a  solid  shot,  and  then  exploding, 
sweeps  down  all  wiUiin  its  reach. 

As  a  means  of  covering  troops  marching  within  range  of 
their  guns,  or  of  repelling  an  attack  upon  any  point  which  their 
shells  could  reach,  the  value  of  the  gunboats  was  very  clearly 
shown,  and  the  rebel  authorities  became  more  anxious  in  re- 
gard to  the  issue  when  they  understood  the  power  of  this  new 
weapon  of  river  warfare. 

The  terrible  havoc  which  these  boats  are  capable  of  making 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  little  more  than  half  an 
hoar,  as  was  reported,  the  Lexington  and  Tyler  threw  more  than 
a  hundred  rounds  of  shot  and  shell  into  those  masses  of  rebels. 
They  fought  desperately  with  their  new  enemy,  forming  only 
to  be  scattered,  maimed,  or  killed,  by  the  deadly  missiles,  and 
putting  their  artilleiy  in  position  only  to  see  their  pieces  cap- 
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sized  or  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  sheUs.  Covered  thus  bj  the 
gDnboats,  the  armj  transporta  rotomed  to  C&iro.  It  was  a 
bloody  fight  on  both  sides,  the  Ices  of  the  rebels  being  greatest, 
becanae  of  ttieir  ezpoeure  to  the  fire  of  the  boats.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  soon  to  be  given  to  try  the  power  of  the  river  fleet 
against  the  heavy  armameDt  of  forte. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTn. 

CAFTDBE  OF  FOBT  HENBT.— EXPEDITION  UP  THE  TEnSESaEE. 

Thb  three  Btrong  points  in  the  northern  rebel  line  of  de- 
fence betveen  the  Mississippi  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
were — ^Bowling  Green,  to  prevent  an  advance  by  the  line  of  the 
railways  &om  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga;  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  to  close  these 
rivers  against  the  passage  of  an  army  into  TeDneesee  by  trans- 
ports ;  and  Colnmbus,  strongly  fortified,  t«  command  the  Mis- 
siasippi.  How  to  break  through  tliis  line  of  defence  was  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  one  for  which  a  eolation  was  to  be 
ibnnd  before  any  effectual  movement  could  be  made  &om  the 
Ohio  southward.  It  was  quite  evident  that  no  overland  expe- 
dition against  Bowling  Green  could  be  made,  for  the  line  of 
commouication  with  the  base  at  Cincinnati  would  be  no  more 
safe  in  neutral  Kentncky  than  in  any  openly  hostile  State. 
The  height  of  the  river  bluffs  at  Columbus  forbade  the  hope  of 
any  EucceesAil  attack  from  the  river,  and  General  Grant  had 
not  the  troops  to  cope  with  the  twenty  thousand  men  said  to  be 
stationed  there  under  General  Polk. 

The  only  plan  by  which  success  seemed  even  possible,  was 
to  attack  the  central  stronghold  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson- 
If  these  could  be  gained,  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  would 
both  he  turned  and  necessarily  evacuated. 

This  latter  coarse  was  determined  npon,  and  early  in  Jan- 
nary,  1862,  the  preparations  were  being  made.  The  plan  em- 
braced a  nnited  attack  by  land  and  from  the  river.  Commodore 
Foote  was  to  ascend  tlie  Cmnberland  with  his  flotilla,  and  Gen- 
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eral  Grant  was  to  cooperate  by  a  land  force  from  Cairo.  As 
thiB  waa  the  first  eerious  trial  of  the  gouboats,  and  particularlj 
of  the  iron-dads  constructed  by  Mr.  Eada,  it  will  be  mtereBting 
to  know  the  character  and  armament  of  these  floating  batteries. 
The  flotilla  consisted  of  four  iron-clad  and  three  wooden  ves- 
sels, carrying  in  all  seventy-five  guns,  as  follows ;  Essex  (iron- 
clad), &  guns,  Commander  D.  D.  Porter ;  St.  Louis  (iron-clad), 
13  gnuB,  Lieutenant  Leonard  Paulding ;  Cincinnati  (iron-clad), 
13  guns,  Commander  li.  N.  Stembel ;  Carondelet  (iron-clad), 
13  guns,  Commander  Henry  Walke ;  Ooneetoga  (wooden),  9 
guns.  Lieutenant  Phelps ;  Tyler  (wooden),  9  guns,  Lieutenant 
W.  Gwin  ;  Lexington  (wooden),  9  guns. 

This  statement  of  the  armament  of  these  boats  must  be  re- 
ceived only  as  approximating  correctness,  as  it  is  not  taken  from 
an  official  report.  The  guns  on  board  our  vessels  were  so  fre- 
quently changed  during  the  war  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine  what  the  precise  battery  was  at  a  specified  time,  un- 
less the  commanding  officer  made  a  special  report.  Some  of 
these  gunboats  carried  9-inch  smooth-bore  guns,  and  100- 
ponnder  rifles ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  they  were 
very  formidable  vessels.  The  Essex  mounted  a  10-ineh  colum- 
biad,  with  which  she  oiten,  it  was  said,  tlirew  shells  from  Lucas 
Send  into  the  streets  of  Columbus. 

When  the  preparations  were  nearly  complete  for  this  exi)e- 
dition,  General  Grant  ordered  a  reconnoissance  in  force  in  the 
direction  of  Colambus.  This  force  is  reported  to  have  consisted 
of  some  fiiteen  regiments  of  infantry,  several  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  few  companies  of  cavalry.  Ko  serious  attack  was 
meditated,  but  the  movement  was  probably  intended  to  mislead 
both  the  commander  at  Columbus  as  well  as  those  at  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  march  toward  Columbus,  Brigadier- 
Gieneral  C.  F.  Smith,  with  six  thousand  men,  made  a  reconnois- 
sance by  a  march  overland  to  Fort  Henry,  and,  having  made 
satisfactory  observations,  returned  to  Padueab,  The  intention 
of  this  movement  does  not  appear,  unless  it  was  to  induce  the 
rebels  to  believe  that  all  idea  of  attacking  the  fort  had  been 
abandoned.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  attack  when 
made  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unexpected. 
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The  expedition  left  Cairo  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  tliat  day  only  as  far  as  Faducah.  Proceediog  np  the 
river  the  next  day,  the  troops  were  landed  a  few  miles  from  the 
fort,  with  the  intention  of  having  them  occnpy  certain  points  to 
prevent  reenforceraents,  and,  if  possible,  a  retreat  of  the  garri- 
son. General  Grant  and  staff  then  went  on  board  the  Essex, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  St.  Louis  and  the  Cincinnati,  moved 
np  the  river  to  reconnoitre  the  fort.  This  resulted  in  quite  a 
spirited  skirmish,  in  which  the  Essex  was  struck  by  a  rifled  shot, 
which  went  through  the  private  stateroom  of  Captain  Forter, 
Beyond  this  no  damage  was  done  to  the  gunboats. 

Before  describing  the  battle  of  the  next  day  it  may  be  well 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Port  Henry.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Tennessee,  on  tlie  river  bottom,  and  is  near  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Tennessee.  During  high  water  it  is  surrounded,  or 
nearly  so,  by  the  river,  and  can  thus  be  approached  only  by  a 
causeway.  It  is  a  regularly  constructed  work,  having  nine  bas- 
tiouB,  and  its  armament  at  the  time  of  its  capture  was  seventeen 
guns.  One  was  a  10-inch  columbiad  (120-pounder),  one  24- 
pounder  rifle,  twelve  32-pounders,  one  24-ponnder  Biege^un, 
and  two  12-poiinders.  It  had  accommodations  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  men,  but  how  large  the  garrison  was  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  is  not  known.  A  lai^e  body  of  troops  were  said  to  have 
been  encamped  outside  of  the  main  works,  who,  during  the  at- 
tack, retreated  to  Fort  Donelson,  leaving  only  men  enough  be- 
hind to  work  the  guns,  A  portion  of  the  garrison  also  left  on 
a  steamboat.  ■  The  fort  stood  at  the  end  of  a  straight  reach  in 
the  river  of  two  miles  in  length,  and  of  course  commanded 
the  stream  for  that  distance.  A  battery  of  two  64-pounder3 
on  a  neighboring  eminence  commanded  the  works,  which, 
detached  as  it  was,  might  easily  have  been  stormed  by 
our  troops  and  used  to  destroy  the  works  it  was  intended  to 
defend. 

Wednesday  night  was  one  of  great  discomfort  to  the  troops 
on  shore.  A  heavy  thunder-storm  swept  over  the  river  and 
roared  among  tho  hills,  drenching  the  camps,  putting  out  the 
cheerful  flres,  and  chilling  all  with  tbe  piercing  dampness  of  a 
mountain-rain.  The  soldiers  were  willing  to  believe  that  the 
flash  and  roar  of  tlie  tempest  over  Fort  Henry,  where  the  centre 
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of  tiie  Btorm  eeemed  to  be,  were  prophetic  of  comiiig  wrath  for 
the  rebels  and  their  cause. 

The  momisg  of  Thursday  was  dark  and  threatening,  but 
ere  the  fleet  was  ready  to  move  the  snu  came  out  brightly  and 
warm,  and  the  discomforts  of  the  night  were  foi^tten  in  the 
bustle  of  preparation  and  anticipation  of  the  battle.  About  10 
o'clock  the  fleet  got  under  way,  the  four  iron-clads  leading  and 
moving  abreast  up  the  stream — the  Conestoga,  Lexington,  and 
Tyler  following  about  one  mile  in  the  rear  and  also  moving 
abreast.  Immediately  upon  passing  the  lower  end  of  Panther 
Island  die  fort  was  in  range,  but  few  shots  were  fired  on  either 
side  for  some  minntea  after.  The  boats  moved  on  till  within  a 
mile  of  the  works,  with  only  occasional  firing.  Thus  they  went 
on  till  only  a  third  of  a  mile  lay  between  them,  and  the  guns,  the 
gunners,  and  even  the  shells  pOed  near  were  all  clearly  seen. 
The  fort  was  waiting  for  the  attack  ;  hut  the  bow  guns  of  the 
boats  were  all  ready,  and  when  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards  the  flag-ebip  delivered  her  fire,  followed  in  the  same  in- 
stant by  all  the  bow  guns  of  ber  three  consorts.  Before  the 
echo  of  their  roar  had  died  away,  ten  gnus  from  the  fort  replied 
with  an  accuracy  of  aim  that  proved  the  value  of  the  gunboats' 
■iron  maiL  The  three  wooden  boats  in  the  rear  then  added 
their  fire,  and  the  action  was  fairly  and  fnUy  begun.  The 
firing  on  both  sides,  owing  to  the  short  range,  was  exceedingly 
accurate.  The  iron-clads  were  repeatedly  struck,  but  in  no 
ease,  as  was  said,  was  the  plating  peneti'ated.  The  damage 
done  was  hy  shells  and  balls  that  entered  the  ports  or  went 
tbrou^  the  unprotected  parts  of  the  boats.  The  fire  of  the 
gnnboats  was  so  severe  that  a  part  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  w^^ 
silenced.  One  of  the  most  efficient  guns  of  the  rebels,  a  24- 
ponnd  rifle,  burst  at  the  sixth  round,  stonning  and  disabling  all 
about  it  The  10-inch  columbiad  was  bo  filled  with  mud  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell  as  to  be  useless ;  and  then  two  of  their 
32-poinider8  were  disabled  by  shot  or  shell,  and  thos  their 
power  of  defence  was  seriously  impaired  quite  early  in  the  ac- 
tion. The  little  garrison  fought  bravely,  but  the  commanding 
officer,  Brigadier-General  Tilghman,  soon  saw  that  prolonged 
resistance  would  only  cause  a  useless  slaughter.  One-third  or 
more  of  his  small  company  were  killed  or  wounded  in  an  hour. 
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the  inside  of  his  works  in  nuns,  and  bis  beet  gmiB  disabled, 
while  only  one  of  the  gtmboate  had  been  injured.  He  there- 
fore very  properly  Btmck  his  flag  after  a  battle  of  Uttle  more 
than  an  honr.  The  gunboats  were  struck  in  many  places,  and 
their  unprotected  npper  works  much  cut  up ;  but  the  only 
serious  injury  was  on  board  the  Eesez,  and  it  was  caused  by  a 
single  shot  It  entered  a  larboard  port  and  took  off  the  head 
of  young  Brittan,  master's  mate,  who  was  standing  by  the  side 
of  Captain  Porter,  who  thus  had  one  of  the  narrow  escapee  of  a 
battle.  The  shot  tlien  entered  the  boiler,  and  spread  instant 
death  and  terror  through  the  ship.  Twenty  men  and  officers 
were  killed  or  scalded  by  this  explosion.  Among  the  wounded, 
was  Captain  Porter  himself.  The  men  in  the  pilot-house  were 
suffocated,  there  being  no  way  of  egreee  except  hy  the  passage 
£rom  below,  up  which  the  hot  eteam  was  roshing.  The  Essex 
was  of  course  rendered  unmanageable  by  this  fatal  shot,  and 
drifted  down  the  stream  tiU  taken  in  tow  by  another  boat  One 
brave  fellow,  so  terribly  scalded  that  be  knew  he  must  soon  die, 
inquired  how  the  fight  was  going,  uid  being  told  of  victoiy, 
shouted  "  Glory  to  God ! "  and  di^  Such  incidents  show  how 
the  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  terrible  excitement  of  a  battle, 
excluding  for  a  time  every  thought  of  self,  so  that  a  man  step- 
ping ofi"  into  eternity  forgets  the  awfulnees  of  death  in  his 
anxiety  for  victory. 

Thus  the  first  serious  battle  of  our  iron-dads  against  land- 
batteriee,  protected  by  r^ular  works,  ended  in  complete  success. 
Their  hght  armor  would  have  been  no  protection  against  the  ar- 
tillery afterward  encountered  by  the  Monitors,  hut  was  a  good 
defence  against  such  guns  as  were  then  mostly  found  in  the 
rebel  works  of  the  West  The  10-inch  solid  shot,  or  that  of 
their  beavieet  rifles,  would  probably  have  broken  it  through  had 
it  been  fairly  struck  ;  but  such  ri^  it  was  found  could  be  very 
properly  taken,  and  from  that  hour  it  was  seen  tbat  the  forti- 
fications of  the  rivers,  where  they  could  be  reached  at  short 
range  by  the  gnns  of  our  iron-clads,  would  not  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  prt^r^ss  of  our  armies.  To  Commodore  Foote 
belongs  the  praise  of  first  solving  this  problem,  and  of  forcing 
open  the  first  gateway  through  which  our  army  could  enter  the 
South.     When  Fort  Donelson  was  soon  after  captured  the 
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northern  line  of  the  rehels  was  broken,  nerer  to  be  re-formed. 
The  permanent  occupation  of  the  South  was  begun,  and  this 
occnpatiou  was  rendered  possible  by  the  iron-clad  navy  of  the 
Western  rivers.  For  although  the  gunboats  could  have  effected 
a  prominent  lodgment  without  the  Army,  neiUier  could  the 
Aiiny  have  advanced  ifithout  the  Navy,  The  work  of  both 
was  bravely  and  successfully  done. 

Soon  after  the  Burreuder  of  Fort  Henry,  Commodore  Foote 
sent  an  expedition  of  three  gonboata  up  the  Tennessee  Kiver, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  8.  L,  Phelps.  These  boats 
were  the  Conestoga,  Lieutenant  Phelps ;  the  Taylor,  Lieutenant 
Qwin  ;  and  the  Lexington,  Lieutenant  Shirk.  This  expedition 
left  Fort  Henry  on  the  6^  of  February,  and  reached  the  bridge 
of  the  Memphis  and  LouisviUe  lUilroad  in  the  evening.  The 
draw  was  closed,  and  the  machineiy  for  opening  it  was  de- 
stroyed. Above  the  bridge,  several  steamers  were  seen  escaping 
np  the  stream.  A  party  was  landed,  and  after  an  hour's  labor 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  open  the  draw.  The  Oonest<^  and 
Lexington  immediately  started  in  chase  of  the  fleeing  boats, 
some  of  which,  it  was  known,  were  loaded  with  military  stores. 
After  a  five  hours'  mn  a  portion  of  the  rebel  fleet  was  over- 
hauled. Two  of  them  loaded  with  stores  were  fired,  and  they 
soon  exploded,  and  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  skylights 
and  slightly  damage  the  woodwork  of  the  Conestoga  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  yards. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Tth  they  reached  Cerro  Gordo,  in 
Hardin  County,  Tennessee,  where  was  a  very  fine  steamer,  the 
Eastport,  being  converted  into  an  iron-plated  gunboat.  She 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  in  fine  condition,  about 
half  finished,  and  large  quantities  of  excellent  Inmber  and  iron 
were  ready  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  These,  with  the 
boat,  a  very  valuable  prize,  were  secured. 

At  Chickasaw,  Mississippi,  two  steamers  were  found  and 
seized,  one  of  which  was  loaded  with  iron  for  Kichmond. 
From  this  point  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Florence,  in  Alabama, 
at  the  foot  of  Muscle  Shoals.  Three  steamers  were  found  here, 
which  the  rebels  flred  on  the  approach  of  the  boats.  A  portion 
of  the  cargoes  of  these  boats  was  saved.  They  were  loaded 
with  stores  either  for  or  from  Fort  Henry.     The  result  of  this 
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expedition  was  the  capture  of  three  Bteamers,  including  the 
rebel  gnnboat,  and  the  bormiig  of  ax  others,  with  the  lose  of 
their  valuable  cai^oefl, 

During  the  progress  of  this  expedition  bo  lat^  an  amonnt 
of  Union  eentiment  was  exhibited  as  greatly  to  encourage  the 
officers  in  command.  They  were  often  told,  "  Send  us  a  small 
organized  force,  and  arms,  and  we  will  put  down  this  rebellion 
among  ns  ourselves,"  What  became  of  this  Union  sentiment 
afterward  is  a  question  of  mncb  interest.  It  certainly  seemed 
tti  have  disappeared  in  the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  the  possible  loss  of  Fort  Donel- 
Bon,  seem  to  have  determined  the  rebels  at  once  upon  that  new 
plan  of  defence,  in  which  one  culminating  point  was  the  fierce 
battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  It  was  merely  the  removal  of  their 
main  line  farther  South.  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  were  to 
be  evacuated,  and  then  the  line  reestablished  with  Island  No. 
10,  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis  fortified  on  the  Mississippi,  a 
point  on  the  Tennessee  at  or  near  Pittsburg  was  to  be  fortified, 
and  Chattanooga  made  a  stronghold  on  the  east,  making  of  it  a 
gate  to  close  up  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  also  to  prevent  a  sontb- 
em  march  of  onr  army.  Pittebu:^  was  to  be  made  a  more  central 
position,  not  only  to  check  Halleck  and  Grant,  but,  if  possible, 
it  was  to  be  made  the  starting-point  for  an  invasion  of  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio.  The  first  movement  in  this  plan  was  to  oc- 
cupy Pittsburg  with  a  considerable  force,  and  to  commence  the 
establishment  of  batteries  there,  in  anticipation  of  a  concen- 
tration of  troops  at  or  near  that  point.  Thb  was  begnu  about 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Bonelson.  Lieutenant  Gwin,  com- 
manding the  gunboat  Taylor,  having  learned  that  the  rebels 
were  thus  employed,  left  Savannah,  where  he  was  then  lying, 
nine  miles  below  Pittsbui^,  and  with  the  Lexington,  Lieutenant 
Shirk  commanding,  proceeded  np  the  river.  Upon  reaching 
Pittsburg  they  encountered  a  force,  which,  as  was  afterward 
learned,  consisted  of  one  thousand  infantry,  four  hundred  cav- 
alry, and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  some  32-pounder8,  and  some 
rifled.  This  force  opened  fire  upon  the  gunboats  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  hundred  yards.  When  within  a  thousand 
yards  the  gunboats  returned  the  fire,  and  soon  silenced  the  bat- 
teries.    They  then  moved  up  abreast  of  the  place,  and  under 
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cover  of  grape  and  caoieter,  four  armed  boats  landed,  with  a  poi^ 
tion  of  two  companies,  Bharpfihooters,  in  addition  to  the  crew. 

The  object  of  the  landing  was  to  deetroj'  a  house  near  the 
batteries,  and  to  learn  the  real  Btrength  and  purpose  of  the 
enemy.  This  small  force  actoallj  drove  the  rebels  bade,  and 
held  them  in  check  until  their  work  was  done.  They  were  .of 
course  under  the  guns  of  the  boats,  bnt,  except  in  lauding  and 
in  covering  the  retreat,  these  could  not  be  used  without  destroy- 
ing our  own  men.  Heavy  volleys  of  musketry  were  poured 
into  the  boats,  and  they  were  riddled  with  balls  wherever  they 
could  penetrate.  The  fight  was  short  and  severe,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  amount  of  ammunition  expended  by  the  two  gun- 
boats 1  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  shells,  forty-six  stand  of 
grape,  and  aixty-seven  rounds  of  shrapnel  and  grape  from  the 
howitzers.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  in  this  engagement  was  sud 
to  be  twenty  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  Our  own  re- 
ported loss  was  only  eleven  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  rebds  had  b^;nn  extensive  works,  and  the  opera- 
tion sho^ra  the  important  work  which  was  oontinnally  done  by 
these  ganboats  on  the  Western  rivers.  Ailer  this  they  did  not 
renew  the  attempt  to  fortify  at  Pittsbuig,  but  concentrated 
their  troops  at  Corinth,  where  the  gunboats  could  not  reach 
them.  In  the  mean  time  the  river  fleet  was  engaged  in  con- 
veying troops  from  point  to  point,  protecting  them  against  am- 
bushes and  Bhore  batteries,  thns  making  it  possible  to  gather 
the  UTQy  that  won  the  great  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Some  of  the  operations  of  the  Western  fleet  between  the  bat- 
tle of  Belmont  and  the  movement  upon  Fort  Hemy,  as  well 
as  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Commodore  Foote,  are  worthy 
of  note  before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  features  of  the 
war. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1862,  Commodore  Foot©,  with  the 
Essex,  Captain  Porter ;  the  Lexington,  Lieutenant  Shirk ;  and 
the  Taylor,  Captain  Walke,  made  a  reconnoissance  down  the 
river  toward  Columbus.  In  r^ard  to  this  the  Commodore 
wrote  as  follows : 

I  ran  down  within  Tsaga  of  the  rebel  hatteriea,  bnt  tbe  eoemy  did 
not  open  fire.    My  object  wu  Mly  aUiuned  in  seeing  the  river  dono  to 
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'tiie  point  we  reached  clear  of  mbnuuioe  batteries  and  other  obetacles. 
I  did  not  conuder  it  policy  to  open  fire  on  the  batteries,  aa  we  had  not 
the  force  to  attempt  to  cany  them,  which  woold  have  induced  the  rebels 
to  cidm  a  victory,  if  we  had  reUred  after  fint  opening  npon  them.  One 
of  thur  ganboats,  which  we  had  drivea  down  the  river,  followed  us  upon 
our  return.  I  fired  at  her  and  then  gave  chase,  compelling  her  to  rctani 
to  Columbna,  aft«r  an  exchange  of  two  or  three  shots,  one  of  which  was 
fired  from  the  ColomboB  batteries  The  object  of  the  reconnoissance 
was  satisActorily  accomplished  in  aU  respects,  showing  that  the  rumors 
of  obstacles  being  in  the  river  and  dangerous  torpedoes,  are  unfounded, 
at  least,  until  within  range  of  the  rebel  batteries. 

The  comm&nding  officer  found  great  difflealt;  in  procoring 
men  to  man  hie  river  fleet,  ae  well  as  in  collecting  naval  stores 
BO  far  inland,  aad  where  they  had  not  been  needed  before. 
Under  date  of  the  12th  of  January,  1863,  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  Kavy  Department : 

Aa  we  are  getting  stores,  etc.,  aboard  the  remaining  gunboats,  pre- 
paratory to  putting  them  in  commission,  I  necessarily  spend  all  my  time 
in  looking  after  these  boats,  which  is  not  required  in  looking  aft«r  our 
interests  down  the  river.  We  are  now  in  immediate  want  of  a  thousand 
men  for  the  gunboats.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  getting  the  boats  into 
tie  middle  of  the  river,  and  putting  their  ordnance  and  other  equip- 
ments and  stores  on  board,  and  by  the  20tb  instant  expect  to  have  all 
the  gunboats  in  commission,  although  with  but  one-third  of  a  crew  to 
each  boat 

On  the  11th  of  Janaary,  the  daj  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
above  letter,  a  Bkinnieh  was  had  with  the  rebel  gunboats  which 
came  np  from  Columbos.  An  acconnt  of  this  little  action, 
written  by  Captain  W.  D.  Porter,  commanding  the  Essex,  ia 
minute  and  official,  and  is  as  follows : 

n.  S.  OntKut  Emu,  Fobt  JsmiMit,  January  It,  ises. 
Sia;  On  themomingof  the  11th  General  McClemand  sent  on  board 
this  vessel  and  informed  me  that  the  enemy  were  moving  up  the  river 
from  Columbus  with  several  vessels,  towing  up  a  battery.  I  immediat«ly 
signalled  Lieutenant  Commanding  Paoldbg,  of  the  St  Louis,  to  get  un- 
der way  and  prepare  for  action.  A  very  thick  log  coming  on,  we  were 
compelled  to  ateam  slowly  down  the  river,  hut  about  10  t>'clock,  or  a 
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little  aAer,  it  rose,  and  showed  ns  a  Ih^  steamer  at  the  head  of  Lucas's 
Bend.  We  heard  her  whistle  the  moment  we  were  seen  by  them. 
Shortly  after  whistling  she  was  joined  hy  another  large  and  a  small 
steamer.  We  punned  our  course  steadily  down  the  river,  and  when 
within  long  range  the  large  steamer  fired  a  heavy  shell-gun,  which  gtmck 
the  sand-bar  between  os,  and  ricochetted  within  abont  two  hnndred  yards 
of  this  vcasel,  and  burst.  We  at  this  time  did  not  return  the  fire,  but 
continned  our  course  down  in  order  to  near  the  vessel  By  this  time 
the  lai^  steamer  was  joined  by  her  consorts,  and  they  opened  a  brisk 
fire  upon  ns,  I  now  hailed  Lieutenant  Commanding  Paolding,  and  di- 
rected him  to  try  one  of  his  rifie-cannon.  He  instantly  fired,  and  sent 
bis  shot  completely  over  the  enemy.  I  then  opened  from  my  bow  guns, 
and  the  action  became  brisk  on  both  sides  for  about  twenty  minates,  the 
enemy  firing  by  broadsides.  At  the  end  of  this  tame  the  enemy  haoled 
o^  and  stood  down  the  river,  roanding  to  occa»onally  and  giving  ns 
broadsides.  This  ranning  fight  contianed  until  he  reached  the  shelter 
of  hb  batteries  on  the  Iron  Banks  above  Colnmbus.  Wo  continued  the 
action  and  drove  him  bebmd  their  batteries  in  a  crippled  condition,  as 
we  could  distinctly  see  our  shell  explode  on  his  decks.  The  action 
lasted  over  an  hour,  and  terminated,  as  I  think,  in  a  complete  defeat  of 
the  enemy's  boats,  saperior  in  size  and  number  of  guns  to  the  Essex  and 
St  Louis.  On  the  J2th  General  McClemand  requested  me  to  make  a 
rcconnoissance  toward  the  Iron  Banks.  I  did  bo,  and  ofiered  the  enemy 
battle  by  firing  a  ronnd  shot  at  their  battery ;  but  they  did  not  respond, 
nor  did  I  see  any  thing  of  their  boats.  I  have  since  been  informed 
through  the  general  that  the  boats  of  the  enemy  were  completely  dis- 
abled, and  the  panic  became  so  great  at  the  Iron  Banks,  that  the  gun- 
ners deserted  their  guns. 

The  fire  of  the  St.  Louis  was  precise,  and  the  shot  told  well  The 
officers  and  men  of  this  vessel  behaved  with  firmness — Mr.  Riley,  our 
first  master,  carrying  out  all  my  orders  strictly,  while  tbe  officers  of  the 
gun  divisions,  Messrs.  Laning  and  Ferry,  pud  particular  attention  to  the 
pointing  of  their  respective  guns.  Mr.  Brittan,  my  wde,  pwd  all  atten- 
tion to  my  orders,  and  conveyed  them  correctly  and  with  alacrity.  In 
&ct,  all  the  officers  and  men  on  board  behaved  hke  veterans. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

W,  D.  PosTBB,  Commander, 
Flag-Offi^  A.  H.  Foora. 

The  following  letter  from  Commodore  Toote,  written  from 
Paducali,  gives  an  account  of  tbe  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
expedition  moved  up  the  Tennessee  against  Fort  Henry.    His 
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ChriBtian  character  sluDeB  out  even  in  his  official  papers.  He 
has  "  every  confidence,"  he  says,  "  nnder  God,"  that  he  shall 
silence  the  gnns  of  Fort  Henry.  He  recognizes  a  Power  above 
greater  than  powder  and  shot  and  shell : 

D.  9.  Qdnboat  TiTLOB,  PiDcrcun,  librvary  8, 18S2. 

3iR :  I  ha?e  the  honor  to  inform  you  tLat  I  left  Cairo  yesterday 
with  tbis  vessel,  having  ordered  the  armored  gunboats  Essex,  Caron- 
delet,  Cincinnati,  and  3L  Louis,  to  precede  me  to  Faducab,  and  arrived 
here  last  evening. 

To-day  I  pnrpose  ascending  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  four  new 
armored  boats  and  the  old  gunboats  Taylor,  Conestoga,  and  Lexington, 
in  convoy  of  the  troops  under  General  Grant,  for  the  pnrpose  of  con- 
jointly attacking  and  occupying  Fort  Henry  and  tbo  railroad  bridge 
connecting  Bowling  Greon  with  Columbns.  The  transports  have  not 
yet  arrived,  although  expected  last  night  from  Cairo,  wliich  causes  de- 
tention ;  while  in  the  mean  time,  unfortunately,  the  river  is  falling.  I 
am  ready  with  the  seven  gunboats  to  act  offensively  whenever  the  army 
is  in  condition  to  advance,  and  have  every  confidence,  under  God,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  silence  the  guns  at  Fort  Henry  and  its  surroundings, 
notwithstanding  I  have  been  obliged,  for  want  of  men,  to  take  from  the 
five  boats  remaining  at  Cairo  all  the  men,  except  a  sufficient  number  to 
man  one  gnnboat  for  the  protection  of  that  important  post. 

I  have  left.  Commander  Kilty  as  senior  officer  in  charge  of  the  guns 
and  mortar-boats  at  Cairo,  ordering  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Flcot- 
Captain  Pennock,  to  use  evety  effort  in  obtwning  more  men  and  for- 
warding the  early  equipment  of  the  mortar-boats.  It  is  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  men  for  the  flotilla,  as 
they  only  are  wanting  to  enable  me  to  have  at  this  moment  eleven  fiill- 
manncd,  instead  of  seven  partially-manned  gunboats  ready  for  efficient 
operations  at  an;  point.  The  volunteers  from  the  army  to  go  in  the 
gunboats  exceed  the  number  of  men  reqnired;  but  the  derangement  of 
companies  and  regiments,  in  permitting  them  to  leave,  is  the  reason  as- 
signed for  not  more  than  fifty  of  the  nnmber  having  been  thus  far  trans- 
ferred to  the  flotilla. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  gunboats,  in 
anticipation  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry;  also,  a  copy  of  orders  to 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Phelps,  who  will  have  more  especial  charge  of 
the  old  gunboats,  and  operate  in  a  less  exposed  condition  than  the  ar- 
mored boats.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

A,  H.  FooTK,  Ftag-OjgUer. 
Hon.  GtDKOir  "Welles,  Seerttary  of  Ike  Navy,  Watkinglon,  D.  C 
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P.  S.— Several  traiuporta  with  troopH  have  joat  arrived.  I  proceed 
Dp  tiie  Tennessee  eari;  in  the  morning,  and  viU  there  make  the  CSndit- 
nati  my  flagship.  A.  H.  F, 

The  following  special  order,  issued  before  moTing  up  the 
river  to  attack  the  fort,  ahovs  how  carefull;  this  experienced 
officer  had  coDBidered  the  probable  circnmstaaces  of  the  fight ; 
and  that  while  he  pat  his  trust  in  God,  he  also  rec<^nized  the 
necessitj  of  the  careful  and  skiliul  me  of  all  means  at  homaa 
dispoaal.  He  neglected  nothing  which,  in  his  estimatioa,  could 
eecure  sDcceea. 

SPBOUL  OBDBB. 
n.  8.  GmoiT  TiTLOB,  Ohio  Hitm,  Febniarg  t,  ISSi. 

The  captAina  of  the  ganboats,  before  going  into  action,  will  always 
see  that  the  hoodit  covering  the  gratings  of  the  hatches  at  the  bows,  and 
sterns,  and  elaewheie,  are  taken  off;  otherwise  great  injnry  will  resnlt 
from  the  concossion  of  the  guns  in  firing.  The  anchors,  also,  mosl  be 
nnetocked,  if  they  interfere  with  the  range  of  the  bow  guns. 

In  attacking  the  fort,  the  first  order  of  steaming  will  be  observed,  as, 
by  the  vessels  being  parallel,  they  will  be  mach  less  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my's range  than  if  not  in  a  parallel  line,  and  by  moving  ahead  or  aatem, 
which  all  the  vessels  will  do  by  foUowing  the  motions  of  the  fiag-ship,  it 
vill  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  get  an  accurate  range  of  the  gnnboats. 

Equal  dUbances  from  one  another  must  be  observed  by  all  the  vesseb 
in  action.  The  flag-ship  will,  of  course,  open  the  fire  first,  and  then 
others  will  follow  when  good  sight  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  the  fort  can 
be  obtained.  There  must  be  no  firing  until  correct  sights  can  be  ob- 
tained, as  this  would  not  only  bo  throwing  away  ammunition,  but  it 
woi^d  encourage  the  enemy  to  see  as  firing  wildly  and  harmlessly  at  the 
fort  The  c^tains  will  enforce  npon  their  men  the  absolute  neceauty 
of  observing  this  order ;  tad  let  it  be  also  distinctly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  every  man  firing  a  gun,  that,  while  the  first  shot  may  be  either 
of  too  much  elevation  or  too  little,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  second  wild 
fire,  aa  the  fint  will  indicate  the  inaccnracy  of  the  um  of  the  gun,  which 
mnat  be  elevated,  or  depreaaed,  or  tnuned,  u  circamstancea  reqoire. 
Let  it  be  reiterated  that  random  firing  Is  not  a  mere  waste  of  ammu- 
nition, bnt,  what  is  br  worse,  it  encourages  the  enemy  when  he  sees 
shot  and  shell  falling  harmlessly  about  and  beyond  him. 

The  great  object  is  to  dismount  the  guns  in  the  fort  by  the  accuracy 
of  our  tin,  although  a  shell  in  the  mean  time  may  occauonally  be 
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thrown  in  among  a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops.    Great  cantjon  wUl  be 
observed  lest  onr  own  troops  be  mistaken  for  the  enemy. 

When  the  flag^ip  ceases  firing,  it  nil!  be  a  signal  for  the  other  tob- 
lels  also  to  cease,  aa  the  ceasing  of  fire  will  indicate  the  surrender,  or 
the  readiness  to  surrender,  the  fort  As  the  vessels  will  all  be  so  near 
one  another,  verbal  commnnication  will  be  held  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  when  it  is  wanted.  The  commander-in-chief  has  every  confidence 
in  the  spirit  and  valor  of  officers  and  men  nnder  his  command,  and  his 
only  solicitude  arises  lest  the  firing  shonid  be  too  rapid  for  precision,  and 
&tA  coolness  and  order,  so  essential  to  complete  snccess,  should  not  be 
observed ;  and  hence  he  haf^  in  this  general  order,  expressed  his  views, 
which  mnst  be  observed  by  all  nnder  his  command. 

A.  H.  FooTB, 
Floff-  O^tcer  commanding  Jfaval  Forcet  on  WetUm  Waten. 
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At  a  point  opposite  Fort  Henry  the  Cumberland  approaches 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  Tennessee,  and  there  the  rebels  bad 
eonBtrueted  Fort  Donelson,  a  much  larger  and  stronger  work 
than  Henry,  and  armed  with  heavier  guna.  It  was  garrisaned 
by  fi^m  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Pillow  and  Buckner.  The  fort  is  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  river,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  its 
moutli.  It  was  resolved  to  follow  up  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry 
with  a  joint  attack  by  land  and  water  on  this  more  important 
work.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  possession  of  the  Cum- 
berland was  more  important  than  that  of  the  Tennessee.  Ex- 
tensive iron-works  were  located  upon  its  banks ;  it  ia  navigable 
at  times  for  large  boats  some  four  hundred  miles,  and  for  half 
that  distance  boats  have  &u£Bcient  water  all  the  year.  The 
country  which  it  drains  is  capable  of  famishing  a  lai^  amount 
of  supplies,  for  which  die  river  affords  the  means  of  transport, 
while  at  Nashville  very  lai^  factories  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring supplies  for  the  rebel  army.  Besides,  no  advance  could 
be  made  into  Tennessee  with  this  fort  and  ite  strong  garrison 
behind.  The  land  forces,  eighteen  thousand  strong,  were  moved 
across  from  Fort  Henry,  over  almost  impassable  roads,  on  the 
12th  of  February.  These  troops  reached  tlie  enemy's  linea  on 
that  day,  and,  driving  in  hie  pickets,  proceeded  to  invest  the 
fort 

The  gunboat  Carondelet  (iron-clad)  had  been  sent  forward 
ahead  Of  the  rest  of  the  flotilla,  and  on  the  13th  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  water  batteries  single-handed.     In  order  that  the 
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reader  may  know  what  work  this  was  for  Buch  a  steamer,  a 
brief  statement  is  given  of  the  character  of  the  works.  The 
fort  is  situated  on  a  Bloping  bluff  which  rises  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  river.  According  to  the  report  of  Com- 
modore Foote,  it  mounted  twenty  guns,  which  were  disposed  as 
follows:  one  battery,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  of 
32-ponnder  and  64-ponnder  guns;  the  second,  with  a  similar 
armament,  sixty  feet  higher  np ;  and  the  third,  on  the  Bummit 
of  the  hill,  mounting  128-pounder  guns ;  while  the  garrison,  all 
but  those  who  manned  the  guns,  were  over  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  occupying  outworks  beyond  the  effectual  reach  of  shot 
or  shell  except  from  mortars.  It  is  very  easily  seen  that  it 
would  be  utterly  vain  for  a  single  steamer,  and  she  able  to  use 
only  her  bow  guns,  to  attack  such  a  position  as  that  with  any 
hope  of  doing  serious  injury,  or  of  escape  without  damage  to 
herself.  She  fired  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  shots  when  a 
12S-pound  ball  entered  one  of  her  ports  and  injured  her  ma- 
chinery, compelling  her  to  withdraw.  Having  repaired  dam- 
ages she  made  another  attack  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
but  without  effect  on  the  works.  Both  parties  now  prepared 
for  what  was  expected  to  be  the  decisive  battle  of  the  next  day. 
On  the  14th  six  gunboats  were  ordered  to  attack  the  fort ; 
four  of  these  were  iron-clads,  and  two  were  wooden  ones.  They 
got  under  way  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded 
toward  the  works  four  abreast,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  narrow 
stream  would  permit.  The  rebels  opened  fire  from  the  battery" 
of  heavy  guns  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  2J  p.  m.,  but  the  boats 
moved  steadily  without  reply,  intending  to  come  at  once  to 
close  action.  The  gunboats  opened  fire  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  but  did  not  diminish  their  speed  till  within  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  lower  battery.  At  this  point  the  firing  on  both 
sides  was  very  rapid  and  unusually  destructive.  Shot  and  diell 
from  the  fleet  plunged  point-blank  into  the  lower  batteries  of 
the  fort,  dismounting  their  guns  and  driving  the  gunners  away, 
while  heavy  shot  and  shell  came  not  singly,  but  in  voUeys 
against  the  sides  and  upon  the  decks  of  the  gunboats.  Sev- 
eral entered  their  ports,  and  some  of  the  128-pouDd  shot  broke 
through  the  iron  armor.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  the  steamers,  but  their  fighting  power  was  not  sensibly 
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diministied,  and  the  rebel  batteries  evidently  b^an  to  fail. 
Several  of  their  guoB  were  diBinoanted,  and  they  were  driven 
ont  of  the  lower  battery ;  and  the  action  was  evidently  goinj; 
against  them,  when  tliree  of  the  gunboata  were  almost  at  once 
disabled  by  shots  that  atmclt  the  Bteering  apparatus  and  a. 
wheel-house.  These  were  of  course  compelled  to  drift  out  of  ac- 
tion, and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  remaining  vessels  to  carry 
the  action  to  any  successful  result,  they  also  withdrew. 

The  gonboats  fought  with  twelve  guns  against  twenty  in  bat- 
tery, and  planted  upon  ground  iar  above  the  level  of  their  decks, 
the  highest  battery  mounting  128-pounder8,  which  could  eend 
upon  them  a  plunging  fire,  with  almost  entire  safety  to  them- 
selves. The  result  of  the  action  showed  that  the  light  armor 
of  the  gunboats  could  be  pierced  by  the  shot  of  the  heavy  guna, 
and  that  the  machinery  and  steering  apparatus  needed  addi- 
tional protection.  Still,  the  great  importance  of  the  iron  armor 
was  fully  shown,  for  the  SL  Louis  was  struck  fifty-nine  times, 
with  only  one  man  killed  and  nine  wounded ;  and  the  Pitts- 
buig  was  hit  forty  times,  and  only  two  men  were  wounded ; 
and  on  board  the  whole  fleet  only  eleven  were  killed  and  forty- 
three  wounded,  a  small  niimber  considering  the  severity  of  the 
action.  Nothing  important  seems  to  have  been  accomplished 
by  this  attack ;  and  although  it  was  thought  that  but  for  the  dis- 
abling of  the  steering  gear  the  batteries  would  have  been  silenced 
in  a  few  minutes,  it  is  not  very  clear  how  this  would  have  been 
decisive  when  twenty  thousand  men  were  within  the  works 
ready  to  man  tie  guns  again  ;  and  when,  though  the  river  bat- 
teries had  been  destroyed,  the  works  beyond  still  remained  to 
be  carried  by  assault,  as  they  actually  were  at  the  close  of  the 
fight,  when  the  fort  was  so  gallantly  won. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  too  httle  consideration  is  thoa 
given  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  upon  the 
garrison  in  diminishing  their  confidence  in  their  defences,  for 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  stand  to  their  guns,  and  their 
river  batteries  were  being  effectually  silenced  by  the  dismount- 
ing of  the  cannon ;  and  they  had  good  reason  to  dread  the 
effect  of  the  shells  when  the  gunboats  ehould  take  a  position 
where  they  could  command  the  camp.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who,  in  direct 
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communication  with  Commodore  Foote,  had  the  beet  poseible 
means  of  knowing  the  truth.  The  following  passage  is  fonnd 
iu  the  Keport  of  1862  in  regard  to  this  point :  "  The  rebels 
were  so  greatly  demoralized  that  they  eoiild  not  be  brought 
into  effective  action  on  the  following  day,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  insurgents  and  the  surrender  of  Fort  Bouelsoa  to 
the  army  the  next  morning." 

Justice  to  Commodore  Foote  and  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  fleet  requires  that  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  action  was  fought  should  be 
given  to  the  public.  On  the  11th  of  February  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Secretary : 

I  leave  agaiD  to-night  with  the  LoalBville,  Pittsbnig,  and  St.  Louis, 
for  the  Cumberland  Rivor,  to  coSperate  with  the  anny  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Donelson.  I  go  reluctantly,  as  we  are  very  short  of  men,  and  trans- 
ferring men  from  vessel  to  vessel,  as  we  have  to  do,  is  having  a  very  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  them.  Twenty-eight  ran  off  toniay,  hearing  that 
they  were  to  be  sent  out  of  their  vessels.  I  do  hope  that  the  six  hun- 
dred men  will  be  Beat  immediately.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der the  gnnboato  effective  in  the  fighf,  although  they  are  not  properly 
manned ;  but  I  must  go,  as  General  Halleck  wishes  it.  If  we  could 
wait  ten  days,  and  /  had  the  men,  I  would  go  with  eight  mortar-hoats 
and  six  armored  boats. 

Instead  of  the  armament  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  the  fort,  he  had  only  the  four  iron-clads  which 
could  be  brought  into  close  action,  and  they  imperfectly 
manned.  These  &cts  place  the  action  of  the  gunboats  with 
Fort  Donelson  in  a  new  light,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they 
did  not  capture  the  fort,  but  that  they  were  not  themselves  de- 
stroyed. 

The  capture  of  their  central  strongholds  on  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee,  and  of  the  surrender  and  dispersing  of  their 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  fifteen  thousand  of  whom  were 
made  prisoners  at  Donelson,  created  a  panic  among  the  rebels, 
which  made  Commodore  Foote  very  anxious  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Nashville  before  the  enemy  could  recover  from  these  severe 
blows.  He  pressed  upon  General  Grant  an  immediate  pursuit 
with  at  least  four  thoosand  men.    General  Eidleck,  however, 
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for  reasoua  which  do  not  appear,  prohibited  the  gnnboata  from 
proceeding  above  Clarkeville.  InaBmuch  as  Nashville,  a  most 
important  depot  and  centre  of  operations  for  the  rebels,  was 
entirely  at  onr  mercy,  it  does  not  appear  why  the  river  fleet 
was  not  permitted  to  ascend  and  occupy  the  place.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason,  the  gonboats  were  held  back,  with  an 
open  river  before  them,  and  on  the  27th  of  February  the  army, 
with  two  gunboats  only  with  it,  took  possession  of  KashviUe. 

By  these  brilliant  operations  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
rebel  line  of  defence  was  broken  at  the  centre,  and  this  made 
it  a  necessity  for  tiiem  to  abandon  the  two  wings  of  this  line — 
Bowling  Green  on  their  right,  and  Colnmbns  on  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  hinge-points  of  the  war,  the  first  great 
Now  wluch  the  rebellion  received.  A  firm  lodgment  in  the 
heart  of  Tennessee  involved,  almost  of  necessity,  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  rebel  cause.  The  naval  battles  which  had  been 
fought  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  perhaps  more  brilliant ;  but 
none,  unless  it  was  that  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mack, were  followed  by  more  important  results. 

Alter  he  had  taken  possession  of  ClarksviUe,  Commodore 
Foote,  not  having  obtained  the  consent  of  General  Halleck  to 
proceed  to  Nashville,  returned  to  Cairo  and  prepared  for  opeiv 
ations  on  the  Mississippi.  On  the  23d  of  Febmary  he  moved 
toward  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconnoissance  with  four 
iron-clads,  two  mortar-boats,  and  three  transports,  carrying  one 
tiionsand  men.  This  expedition  was  to  meet  a  flag  of  truce  &om 
General  Polk,  to  which  Commodore  Foote  promised  to  reply. 

On  the  2d  of  March  he  obce  more  moved  down  the  river  in 
force  to  receive  a  flag  of  truce  from  General  Polk.  The  rebels 
probably  availed  themselves  of  this  method  of  ascertaining  the 
force  which  our  commanders  had  at  their  disposal.  Commodore 
Foote  was  qmte  willing  to  gratify  them  in  this  particular,  and 
with  good  reason  ;  for  on  seeing  the  number  of  the  boats  and 
transports,  they  at  once  b^an  the  evacuation  of  the  northern- 
most of  their  fortified  forts  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  rebels  were  soon  seen  biHTiing  their  winter  quarters,  and 
other  large  fires  indicated  the  destructicu  of  their  stores.  The 
heavy  guns  on  tlie  blnffe  were  removed,  but  those  in  the  water 
batteries  were  left.    The  works  at  Columbus  were  very  formi- 
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dable,  conaiBting  of  tiers  of  batteries  on  the  land  side,  and  they 
were  snrrounded  by  a  ditch  and  abatis.  Here  also  an  immense 
^chain  had  been  prepared  to  throw  across  the  river,  and  a  large 
number  of  torpedoes  were  found.  Great  quantities  of  shot,  shell, 
and  anchors  were  also  secured. 

General  Sherman  and  Lieutenant  Phelps,  with  six  gunboats, 
four  mortar-boats,  and  three  transports,  with  two  regiments  and 
two  battalions  of  infantry,  went  down  and  landed,  but  found  that 
the  place  was  already  occupied  by  some  four  hundred  of  the 
Second  Ulinois  cavalry,  who,  being  out  on  a  scouting  party,  had 
dashed  into  the  place.  General  OuUom,  who,  with  General 
Sherman,  was  in  command  of  the  troops  that  came  down  the 
river,  discovered  on  landing  a  train  of  fire  leading  to  a  magar 
zine,  whicli  he  cut  in  season  to  save  the  lives  of  the  soldiers. 

The  nobleness  of  Commodore  Foote's  character  was  ever 
seen  in  the  very  warm  commendation  with  which  he  men- 
tioned in  his  dispatches  every  ofiBcer  whom  he  thought  de- 
serving. He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  General  Cullom,  of  Gen- 
eral Halleck's  staff,  and  in  the  dispatch  announcing  the  iidl  of 
Columbus  he  took  especial  pains  to  commend  to  the  Secretary 
Commanders  Dove,  Walke,  and  St«mbel,  and  Lieutenants 
Paulding,  Thompson,  Shirk,  Phelps,  and  Sanford.  He  had 
before  bestowed  very  emphatic  praise  upon  Lieutenant  Phelps 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  expedition  to 
Florence  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OPEBATIOKS  AGAINST  AND  CAPTURE  OF  ISLAND  NUUBEB  TEN. 

Ajft^r  the  centre  of  the  rebel  line  bad  been  broken  by  tbe 
capture  of  Forte  Henry  and  DonelBon,  and  these  victoriee  bad 
been  followed  by  the  occupation  of  NasbTille  and  the  evac- 
uation of  BowUng  Green  on  their  right  wing,  and  ColnmbnB 
on  the  MisBiseippi,  it  was  decided  to  move  down  that  river  with 
a  more  formidable  force  than  had  yet  been  organized,  and  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  various  obstructiouB,  forts,  and  batteries 
with  which  tbe  rebels  bad  blockaded  the  stream.  The  first  of 
these  were  the  very  formidable  works  at  Island  No.  10,  a  spot 
admirably  fitted  for  blockading  the  river,  and  which  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  atta<!k  either  by  land  or  water.  This  island 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  bend  in  the  river  some  forty  miles 
from  Columbus.  Tbe  fortifications  on  tbe  island  and  on  the 
opposite  shores  mounted  seventy  heavy  guns,  and  there  was 
also  a  floating  battery  with  some  sixteen  guns.  In  addition  to 
these,  field-batteries  were  established  at  intervals  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles  where  they  could  command  the  channel.  The 
river  fix>m  this  island  runs  for  several  miles  northwest,  and  then 
turns  west  and  south.  At  the  top  of  this  bend  and  north  of 
tbe  island  is  Kew  Madrid,  which  the  rebels  had  fortified  and 
occupied  with  several  thousand  troops  to  prevent  the  works  on 
the  island  from  being  approached  by  land  from  tbe  Missouri 
side.  Below  New  Madrid  they  had  also  batteries  on  tbe  west 
side  to  prevent  that  shore  being  occupied ;  and  on  tbe  east  side, 
to  prevent  troops  from  crossing  and  attacking  the  island  from 
the  Tennessee  diore.  A  few  miles  below  New  Madrid  large 
swamps  occupy  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  a  force  es- 
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eaping  from  the  ieland  would  have  to  land  above  these  swamps 
at  Xiptonville  in  order  to  reach  the  interior.  Above  this,  oa 
the  Tennessee  shore,  it  is  swampy,  and  in  most  places  over- 
flown, BO  as  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  leaving  in  that  direction 
by  land. 

While,  therefore,  our  gunboats  held  the  river  above,  if  New 
Madrid  could  be  occupied  by  our  land  forces,  and  these  bat- 
teries be  placed  along  the  river  below,  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
swamp  that  could  command  the  stream,  the  garrison  of  the 
island  wonld  be  hemmed  in,  though  it  could  not  thus  be  cap- 
tured until  the  supplies  should  fail.  The  somewhat  difficult 
task  of  occupying  New  Madrid  was  committed  to  General  Pope, 
who  had  under  hia  command  some  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
peril  of  this  enterprise  was  greatly  increased  by  the  presence 
below  the  island  of  the  rebel  gunboats,  and  by  the  stage  of  the 
water  in  the  river.  The  stream  was  so  high  as  to  raise  the  guns 
of  the  boats  above  the  banks ;  and  as  the  country  around  New 
Madrid  is  flat,  they  commanded  it  to  the  extreme  range  of  their 
cannon,  some  of  which  were  rifles.    ■ 

Greneral  Pope,  in  meeting  these  difficulties,  showed  both 
energy  and  fertility  of  resource.  He  established  in  the  night 
sunken  batteries,  on  which  the  gmis  were  only  high  enough  to 
fire  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  bo  that  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  the  gunboats  to  strike  them  or  get  a  shell  into  the 
trenches,  while,  as  they  were  within  rifle  shot  of  the  point  from 
which  the  boats  usually  attacked,  many  of  their  men  were  shot 
down  at  the  guns.  Owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  one 
of  the  few  cases  where  the  gunboats  of  the  rivers  fought  at  dis- 
advantage with  troops  on  shore.  Nine  of  these  boats  at  some 
times  engi^ed  the  batten^  but  with  little  effect,  because  their 
shot  and  shells  went  mostly  over  the  trenches,  while  they,  lying 
high  out  of  water,  and  above  the  banks,  were  conspicuous 
marks,  and  therefore  suffered  severely. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  General  Pope  having  nearly  silenced 
the  rebel  batteries  on  shore,  they  retreated  to  their  boat«,  and 
oar  troops  took  possession  of  the  place.  By  extending  his  bat- 
teries to  the  south,  he  gained  command  of  the  river  below 
the  island,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  up  a  part  of  the  rebel 
fleet  above  him,  for  these  wooden  boats  could  not,  without  great 
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peril,  pass  his  heavy  Biegfrgnas.  Thus,  ■wben  Commodore 
Foote  moved  down  from  Colnmbns,  Island  No,  10  might  he  said 
to  he  invested,  the  swamps  on  two  sides  eerving  instead  of  lines 
of  troops.  To  attack  these  batteries  of  the  island  from  ahove 
was  a  work  of  immense  periL  The  current  of  the  river  is 
swift,  and  the  most  heavily  armored  boats  of  Commodore 
Foote's  fleet  were  veiy  deficient  in  steam-power.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  they  could  barely  stem  the  stream, 
making  but  little  progress,  and,  of  course,  should  one  of  them 
meet  with  any  accident  depriving  her  of  even  a  part  of  her 
motive  power,  she  wonld  at  once  drift  helplessly  imder  the  ene- 
my's gnns.  To  fight  with  only  the  forward  guns,  bow  on  and 
down-stream,  required  great  caution.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  gunboats  could  not  be  brought  into  close  action,  as  was 
the  case  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  The  experience  there 
was  an  admonition  not  to  be  disr^arded.  Had  they  been 
fighting  down-stream  then,  all  their  disabled  boats  would  have 
been  captured  or  destroyed,  for  they  would  have  been  carried 
in  a  few  minutes  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  water  batteries. 
Commodore  Foote  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  fight  at  long 
range,  not  approaching  nearer  than  one  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles.  He  expected  much  from  his  mortar-boats,  but  although 
they  compelled  the  enemy  to  move  his  encampments  out  of 
range,  the  separate  forts  and  batteries  were  a  small  mark  for 
shell  practice  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  There  was  yet  anoth- 
er weighty  reason  why  it  was  veiy  important  to  be  eareftil  of 
the  gunboats.  The  rebels  had  a  fleet  on  the  river  below,  out- 
nombering  our  own,  and  the  Louisiana,  soon  after  destroyed 
below  New  Orleans,  was  expected  daily  to  come  up  the  river; 
and  should  our  fleet  be  weakened  materially,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  flotilla  of  the  enemy  from  reaching  the  cities  of 
the  Misaiseippi  and  Ohio,  for  no  batteries  had  yet  been  finished 
above,  by  which  they  coidd  have  been  stopped.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  Commodore  Foote  to  exercise  the  greatest 
vigilance  and  cantion.  Dnring  this  time,  also,  he  was  suffering 
greatly  from  the  wound  received  at  Donelson. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1862,  the  fleet  which  the  commodore 
had  prepared,  consisting  of  seven  iron-clads  and  ten  mortar- 
boats  left  Cairo,  and  having  been  joined  at  Columbus  on  the 
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same  day  by  twelve  hundred  troops,  tmder  Colonel  Bnford, 
reached  Hickman  the  same  evening.  Here  the  Lonisville  was 
fonnd  partially  disabled  by  the  leaking  of  her  boilers,  and  was 
sent  back  to  Columbus  for  repairs.  On  the  15th,  at  daylight, 
the  fleet  moved  on,  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Island  No.  10 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  fog  on  the  river  was  so 
dense  as  to  hide  all  objeete  at  a  little  distance,  and  a  heavy  rain 
was  also  falling.  Kothing  could  be  done  that  day  except  to  get 
two  of  the  mortar-boats  in  a  position  where  they  could  try  the 
range.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  mortar-boats  were 
placed  in  as  good  a  position  as  possible,  and  they  were  soon  en- 
abled to  shell  several  regiments  ont  of  their  encampments.  At 
this  extreme  range,  they  conld  just  reach  the  batteries  on  the 
island,  the  floating  batteries,  and  those  on  the  Tennessee  shore. 
These  mortar-boats  were  nnder  the  chai^  of  Captain  Maynar- 
din.  United  States  Army,  as  ordnance  officer,  assisted  by  Lien- 
tenant  J,  P.  Sandford,  of  the  Navy.  The  mortars  were  very 
heavy,  throwing  thirteen-inch  shells.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  first  attack  with  the  gnnboats  was  made.  The  Ben- 
ton, Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  were  lashed  together,  on  account 
of  the  deficient  steam-power  of  the  Benton,  which  in  other  re- 
jects was  the  most  fortnidable  boat  in  the  fleet.  They  main- 
tained, on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles,  and,  of  course,  their  fire  could  not  be  very 
eflective.  The  forts  and  batteries  were  isolated  ft^^m  each  other, 
and  at  that  distance  any  one  of  them  presented  a  small  mark 
to  the  gunners,  and  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  throw  shells 
from  the  mortars  with  much  accuracy,  although  they  succeeded 
in  forcing  back  the  rebel  encampments  oat  of  range.  Indeed, 
the  enemy  kept  no  more  men  within  range  than  was  necessary 
to  man  their  guns.  The  action  was  continued  from  mid-day 
until  the  forts  were  hidden  by  the  darkness,  with  no  very  im- 
portant results.  The  Benton  was  struck  fonr  times,  hut  not  se- 
riously injured.  The  Cincinnati  had  her  engines  injured  some- 
what ;  but  the  most  serions  disaster  was  the  bursting  of  a  rifled 
gun  on  the  St.  Louis,  by  which  fifteen  men  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  attack  on  the  17th  to  the  26th  of 
March  this  firing  upon  the  batteries  at  long  range  was  kept  up, 
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the  rebels  having  withdrawn  their  troope  beyond  the  resch  of 
the  Ehells,  leaving  only  the  meo  at  the  gans,  ao  that  little  dana- 
age  waa  done.  Occasionally  a  gun  waa  diBtnoanted,  bat  this 
was  of  small  confieqnence,  when  it  oonld  be  eo  easily  replaced. 

At  thia  time,  the  commodore  reported  his  fleet  as  nmnberin^ 
sixteen  mortar-boats,  six  iron-clads,  and  one  wooden  gunboat. 
The  rebels,  he  stated,  had  at  that  date  thirteen  gunboats,  inde- 
pendent of  the  five  below  New  Madrid,  and  the  Manaesas  at 
Memphis.     There  was,  as  he  thonght,  great  danger  that  the 
rebel  fleet  would  attempt  to  ascend  the  river,  and  lay  onder 
contribntion,  or  bom,  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  river 
towns.     He  was,  therefore,  very  cautions  in  r^ard  to  exposing 
his  gunboats.    lie  also  wrote  to  the  Secretary  that  it  would 
be  useless,  even  if  he  should'  succeed  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  forts,  for,  with  no  troops  to  hold  them,  they  would  be  re- 
occupied  by  the  rebels  so  soon  as  the  fleet  had  passed.    He  saw, 
therefore,  that  the  only  hope  of  capturing  this  stronghold  was 
in   some   manner  to  send  transports  and  gunboats   to   G-en- 
eral  Pope,  in  order  that  he  might  cross  the  river  with  troops 
that  could  attack  the  rebel  works  from  below,  and  on  the  Ten- 
nessee shore.     How  t^  supply  General  Pope  with  the  boats  lie 
needed,  and  not  so  weaken  his  fleet  that 'the  rebel  flotilla  might 
succeed  in  passing  up  the  river,  was  a  question  not  easily  solved. 
Two  methods  were  discussed,  both  difficult  and  perilous.     One 
was  to  send  two  gunboats  past  the  batteries,  if  that  could  be 
done.     In  a  council  of  war  called  by  the  commodore  it  waa 
found  that  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  with  but  one  exception,  be- 
lieved that  any  vessel  would  certainly  be  destroyed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  run  the  blockade,  exposed  as  it  would  be  to  the  fire  of 
at  least  seventy  guns.    This  plan  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
The  other  was  to  send  some  boats  around  the  forts  and  island, 
through  the  swamps  and  bayou  on  the  western  side   of  the 
Mississippi,  and  so  bring  them  out  to  the  river  again  at  New 
Madrid.     It  was  decided  that  this  should  be  undertaken.     This 
plan,  as  is  said,  was  first  suggested  by  General  Schuyler  Hamil- 
ton.    In  the  execution  of  it  the  Navy  and  Army  cooperated, 
but  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  mainly  due  to  the  skill 
and  energy  of  Colonel  T.  "W,  Blssell  and  his  regiment  of  reso- 
lute and  skilful  engineers.     Opposite  the  point  where  Commo- 
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dore  Foote's  fleet  was  lying,  a  Bwamp  on  the  Miseoari  side  ap- 
proached the  river,  so  that  in  high  water  about  five  hnndred 
feet  of  dry  ground  lay  between  it  and  the  river  bank.  In  this 
swamp,  reaching  ont  west  and  southwest,  were  several  small 
bayoos  or  swamp-lakes,  partly  connected  by  narrow  channels, 
and  at  or  near  New  Madrid  a  small  stream  came  down  from  the 
direction  of  the  swamp.  The  swampy  ground  was  covered 
in  places  with  heavy  timber,  so  that  six  miles  of  timber  in  all, 
had  to  be  cut  through,  while  the  whole  length  of  the  proposed 
canal  was  twelve  miles.  Through  the  solid  ground,  through 
the  narrow  swamp  channels,  throngh  the  underbrush  and  heavy 
timber,  through  Uie  shallow  lakes,  a  passage  was  to  be  opened 
fifty  feet  wide  and  deep  enough  to  float  the  boats.  Water, 
swamp-mud,  slough-holes,  great  trees,  brush,  stumps,  and  solid 
earth,  these  were  the  obstacles  which  for  twelve  miles  confronted 
our  men  in  the  chilly  weather  of  the  spring.  The  first  work 
was  the  construction  of  the  canal  from  the  river-bank  to  the 
edge  of  the  swamp.  When  this  w^  finished  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  pass  even  some  of  the  small  boats  through,  for  the 
water  in  the  Mississippi  was  so  much  higher  than  the  land  be- 
low that  the  water  rushed  with  great  violence  through  the  out, 
and  the  boats  could  only  be  passed  down  by  a  large  company 
of  men  on  either  side  with  guy-ropes  to  guide  and  hold  them 
back. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  cut  a  channel  deep  enough 
for  the  passage  of  the  gunboats,  and  therefore  the  plan  em-  ' 
braced  only  the  transports  and  tugs.  This  required  the  canal 
to  be  fiily  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  The  obstacles  in  the 
swamp  seemed  at  times  almost  too  great  for  the  skill  and  energy 
of  man.  Fallen  timber,  some  sunk  entirely  in  the  mud ;  great 
stumps,  some  of  whose  tops  were  below  the  water ;  huge  trees, 
with  the  water  now  several  feet  around  them,  these  often  threats 
ened  to  stop  their  pn^r^ss  altogether.  The  steam  machinery 
of  the  transports  and  the  capstans  were  used  in  dragging  ont 
the  logs  and  tearing  up  the  stumps,  while  with  saws  rigged  for 
the  purpose  the  trees  which  stood  in  the  water  were  sawed  off 
four  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  thus  an  avenue,  in  all  six 
miles  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  was  cut  through  this  grove  of  the 
huge  trees  of  the  West.    The  small  swamp  channels  were  to  be 
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straightened  and  made  larger,  and  the  mud  scooped  oat  of  the 
shallow  places  in  the  bayooB. 

Tlins  a  large  body  of  troops,  assisted  by  the  sailors  of  the 
fleet,  worked  for  nineteen  days,  di^ng  in  the  mnd  and  water, 
cutting  down  and  dragging  away  the  trees,  and  hauling  along  the 
transports,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  bad  the  satisfaction  of 
reaching  New  Madrid  with  their  amphibions  flotilla.  The  troops 
there  received  them  with  the  greatest  enthuEiasm,  and  all  felt 
that  the  rebel  stronghold  would  soon  be  in  their  hands.  This 
little  fleet  of  steamboats,  gliding  along  through  the  forest  and 
BwampB,  apparently  without  the  aid  of  water,  presented  one  of 
the  moat  carioos  scenes  of  the  war.  But  the  work  was  not  yet 
completed.  These  unarmed  transports  could  not  be  used  for 
conveying  the  troops  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  gunboats, 
and  the  question  again  recurred,  "  Is  it  possible  for  any  of  our 
iron-dads  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  batteries? "  General  Pope 
urged  this  upon  Commodore  Foote  with  great  eamestness,  but 
this  prudent  officer  hesitated  for  reasons  already  ^ven,  to  risk 
his  boats,  unless  such  a  measure  should  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. He  was  the  more  inclined  to  wait  a  little  the  progress 
of  events,  because  General  Halleck  had  intimated  that  meas- 
nres  had  already  been  taken  by  him  which  would  compel  the 
evacuation  of  the  enemy's  works.  The  opinions  of  Commodore 
Foote,  and  also  of  General  Halleck,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing documents : 

Fi^q-Stiaiiib  Bbmhik,  orr  Ulikd  No.  10,  JforvA  so,  ISSS. 
Sir  :  MoBt  of  the  iron-clad  steamers,  including  this  ressel,  are  still 
lying  within  long  range  of  the  rebel  forts,  and  occasionally,  with  the 
mo^ta^boats,  are  throwing  shells  into  the  enemy's  bittteries,  which  have 
induced  them  to  withdraw  all  tbeii  superfiuous  men  not  required  for 
serving  their  guns.  To-day  the  upper  battery  opened  upon  us,  but  was 
silenced  in  half  an  hour,  this  ship  dismounting  a  gun.  I  send,  to-night, 
a  boat  to  sound  in  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel,  in  hopes  the  present 
rise  of  water  in  the  river  will  enable  me-to  dispatch  a.  small  steamer 
with  light  draught  to  General  Pope,  near  Kew  Madrid,  who,  as  I  have  al- 
ready informed  the  Department,  has  several  times  requested  that  I  would 
send  him  two  or  three  gunboats  to  enable  him  to  cross  over  to  the  Ten- 
nessee side,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  rebels  in  the  rear  at  this 
point,  while  we  make  the  attack  in  iront  oi  on  the  river-side.  I  am  ap- 
prehensive, however,  from  our  ill  success  thus  fiir,  that  this  project  may 
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not  proYC  feasible.  To-day,  for  the  first  tirfle  Bince  I  h&ve  been  in  com- 
mand of  tbe  flotilla,  I  called  a  coudcU  of  war,  trith  the  view  of  ascer- 
tdning  the  opioions  of  the  officers  with  reference  to  eendiDg,  or  attempt- 
ing to  Bend,  (ud  to  General  Pope.  The  officers,  with  one  enceplion, 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  rnnnlng  the  bloctade,  believing  it  would 
result  in  the  almost  certain  destraction  of  the  boats  which  should 
attempt  to  pass  the  six  forts,  with  fifty  gnns  bearing  upon  the  vessels. 
I  have  been  seriously  disposed  to  run  the  hlocliade  myself  with  this  ves- 
sel, which  is  better  protected  than  the  other  boats,  altboagh  she  is  slow 
and  works  slng^hly ;  bat,  upon  reconsideration,  as  her  loss  wonld  be  so 
great  if  we  failed,  -and  my  personal  services  here  are  considered  so  im- 
portant with  the  fleet  aod  transports,  I  have,  for  the  present,  abandoned 
the  idea. 

This  place  is  admirably  chosen  for  defence  by  the  rebels,  as  its  rear 
can  only  be  approached,  in  this  stage  of  water,  from  the  nver-side  oppo- 
ute  New  Madrid,  it  being  surrounded  by  bayous  or  sloughs,  wbUe  its 
long  lino  of  six  forts,  commanding  one  another  from  the  river  front, 
render  it  almost  impr^nable  to  an  attacking  force.  General  Pope  has 
no  transports,  and,  without  our  reaching  him  by  running  the  blockade, 
is  unable  to  cross  over  to  the  Tennessee  side  from  New  Madrid,  where  he 
now  is  in  force,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him,  from  the  inundated  state  of 
the  country,  to  send  or  march  his  troops  to  this  point  Were  wc  to  at^ 
tempt  to  attack  these  heavy  batteries  with  the  gunboats,  or  attempt  to  run 
tbe  blockade  and  fail,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  communica- 
tion, the  rivers  above  us — MissisMppi,  Ohio,  and  Cumberland — would  bo 
greatly  exposed,  not  only  frustrating  the  grand  object  of  the  expedition, 
bnt  exposing  our  towns  and  cities  bordering  those  rivers  ;  especially  so 
should  General  Fope  be  unable  to  hold  his  position  at  New  Madrid. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  our  boats  being  so  ill-adapted  to  fight- 
ing down  the  river,  with  two  rifle^ns  having  burst,  and  our  shells  im- 
perfect, I  am  induced  to  act  with  great  caution,  and  expose  the  flotilla 
less  than  under  more  favorable  circumstances  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
do,  for  the  great  object  for  which  the  fleet  was  created.  For  the  future, 
in  the  absence  of  instructions  from  higher  authority,  I  shall  be  governed 
by  circumstances  as  they  may  arise.  When  the  object  of  running  the 
blockade  becomes  adequate  to  the  risk,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  it. 
Tlie  place  may  be  occupied  by  us  in  a  short  time  without  au  assault,  as 
the  rebels  must  be  cut  off  from  their  necessarj'  supplies.  Still,  if  this 
does  not  soon  take  place,  it  may  become  necessary  to  force  the  block- 
_  ade,  or  adopt  some  other  measures  wbioli  have  not  yet  sugj;c8ted  them- 
selves. Your  obedient  servant,  A.  H.  Foote,  Flag-Offixtr, 
Son,  Gideon  Welles,  SecrttaTy  of  the  Navy. 
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D.  3.  Fuo-3mp  BuraoK,  Island  No.  10,  Jfarvh  it,  ISEl. 

Sib  :  Since  my  coramnnication  of  tbe  20tli  inEtant,  we  have  been 
lying  off  the  forta  at  long  range,  occa^onally  giving  a  rifle-shot,  and 
more  freqnentty  throwing  moitai^hells  upon  the  island  and  at  the  fbr- 
tificationa  on  the  Tennessee  shore.  The  rebels  still  hold  tbe  forts,  but 
the  encvnpments  are  moved  beyond  range,  with  a  sufficient  namber  of 
men  to  serve  their  heavy  gnns,  which  aeem  to  be  well  protected  from 
oar  shells  by  their  breastworks.  A  commnnication  &om  General  Hal- 
leck  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed)  lends  me  to  hope  that  we  may  yet 
derive  snpport  from  the  Army,  irrespecrire  of  General  Pope's  force, 
wbicb  wiU  cross  over  from  New  Madrid  and  attack  the  rebels  in  tbe 
rear,  while  we  make  the  attack  in  front,  in  case  we  succeed  in  getting 
two  steamers  and  several  cntters,  which  are  now  working  their  way 
toward  that  point,  through  the  bayous  or  slonghs.  Should  this  effort 
be  saccessfiil,  I  hope  to  hear  that  a  land  force  of  some  ten  thonsand 
men  will  be  in  the  rebels'  rear  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days.  With 
the  exception  of  a  ridge,  or  higher  land,  on  the  river-bank  on  the  Ten- 
nessee side,  from  directly  opposite  New  Madrid  to  neariy  opposite  Island 
No.  10,  tbe  whole  country  is  inundated,  or  at  least  so  much  so  as  to 
prevent  troops  from  other  points  reaching  the  rebels'  rear,  showing  how 
admirably  their  position  has  been  chosen  for  defence. 

We  now  have  here  sir  iron-plated  gnnboat;!,  one  wooden  gunboat, 
the  Conestoga,  and  sixteen  mortar-boata ;  one  iron-clad  gunboat  being 
at  Nashville,  one  gaarding  Columbus  and  Hickman,  and  two  wooden 
boats  up  the  Tennessee ;  while  the  Eaaei,  Commander  Porter,  is  repair- 
ing at  St.  Louis.  We  have  all  the  mortai^boata  that  we  use  to  any  ad- 
vantage, and  still  want  two  tow-boata  for  these  iu  greater  force,  as  we 
have  a  strong  current,  requiring  tbe  greatest  vi^lance  to  pre^-ent  them 
and  the  gunboats  from  being  carried  down-stream,  from  the  want  of 
steam-power  of  the  latter.  Colonel  Bnford,  commanding  the  troops, 
has  a  force  of  between  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  thousand 
men ;  but  who,  in  feet,  living  as  they  necessarily  do,  aboard  tbe  trans- 
porta — the  banks  being  overflowed,  and  they  surrounded  by  water — 
cannot  accomplish  any  thing  of  consequence.  Thus  we  are  waiting  to 
open  communication  with  General  Pope  at  New  Madrid. 

I  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  General  Strong, 
commanding  at  Curo,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rebels  have 
thirteen  gunboats,  independent  of  the  five  below  New  Madrid,  and  the 
Manassas  or  ram,  at  Memphis.  I  presume  that  these  boata  are  not  equal 
to  oura ;  still,  we  hare  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  character,  espe- 
cially those  at  New  Orieans.    I  have  ordered  the  rifle-guns  as  they  ar- 
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rive  at  Cairo  to  be  sent  ns,  as  out  rifles  are  nnBafe,  and  must  be  con- 
demned as  soon  as  others  can  be  snpplied.  The  rifle-sbells,  as  well  as 
thoao  of  the  &-inch  guna  and  SS-ponndera,  also  burst  prematurely,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  drown  all  friBes  at  a  distance  exceeding  one  thon- 
sand  yards. 

I  flhaU  proceed  with  caution  in  onr  work  here,  being  fully  aware  of 
oar  disadvantf^^  If,  however,  any  lUsaster  should  occur  from  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control,  I  have  ordered  the  two  iron-clad  gunboats, 
Cairo  and  Loniaville,  with  the  wooden  boats  Taylor  and  Lexington,  to 
meet  at  Cairo,  or  as  lar  down  as  Columbus  and  even  Hickman,  to  pre- 
vent the  rebel  gunboats  from  ascending  the  river  beyond  Cairo,  which 
place  b  now  bo  nearly  overflowed  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
move all  our  ammunition.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc, 

A.  H.  FooTE,  Flag-officer. 
Son.  GiDBOK  Welles,  Seerttary  of  the  Navy, 

P.  S. — Were  we  able  even  to  shell  the  forces  out  of  their  fortifica- 
tions, tbey  wonld  reoccnpy  as  we  passed  down  the  river,  as  we  have 
less  than  two  thousand  troops  to  take  possession.         ,         A.  H.  F, 


Sir:  I  have  just  received  your  report  (without  date)  of  your  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy's  batteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Island  No.  10. 
While  I  am  certain  that  you  have  done  every  thing  that  could  be  done 
successfully  to  reduce  these  works,  I  am  very  glad  that  yon  have  not 
nnneceasarily  exposed  your  gnnboats.  If  they  had  been  disabled,  it 
wonld  have  been  a  most  serious  loss  to  na  in  the  future  operations  of 
the  campaign ;  whereas  the  redoction  of  these  batteries,  this  week  or 
next,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  indeed.  I  think  it  will  tnra 
out  in  the  end  that  it  is  much  better  for  us  that  tbey  are  not  rednced  till 
we  can  fully  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their  troops. 

Every  thing  is  now  progressing  well  on  the  Tennessee  River  toward 
opening  your  way  down  the  MissisaippL  The  reduction  of  these  works 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  we  are  in  no  hurry  on  that  point  Nothing 
is  lost  by  a  little  delay  there.  I  am  directing  all  my  attention  now  to 
another  object,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  the  enemy  must  evacuate 
or  surrender.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sen'ant, 

H.  W.  Hallecs,  Major-General  eomnutndinff. 
Flag-Officer  A.  II.  Foots,  commanding  Naval  Foreee,  etc. 

The  following  letter  also  indicates  the  movements  of  the 
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rebels,  who,  not  thinking  it  poeeible  that  the  pasaage  below 
New  Orleana  eoald  be  forced,  were  not  only  concentrating  their 
troops  at  or  near  Corinth  for  a  northern  movement,  but  were 
intending  at  the  same  time  to  send  their  most  formidable  iron- 
clads np  from  New  Orleans  to  destroy  our  fleet  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  then  meet  the  army  of  invasion  on  the  Ohio,  perhaps 
at  Cincinnati : 

CuKO,  Iixniois,  Manh  U,  186S. 
General  :  I  left  Savannab,  Tennessee,  yesterday  moraing,  and  wbile 
at  Perrysville,  some  forty  miles  this  side  of  SaTonnali,  we  took  on  board 
a  man  by  the  Dame  of  M.  A.  Clark,  formerly  of  Faducab,  Kentucky, 
late  of  New  Orleans.  He  left  New  Orleans  a  week  ago  last  Tbursday. 
I  gaioed  from  liim  the  following  atatement :  Fort  Pillow  was  being  evac- 
uated when  be  was  at  Meropbis  last  Wednesday;  Confederates  tnoving 
all  their  stores  from  Mompbia  to  Corinth.  Tbe  beavy  guns  of  Fort  Pil- 
low were  left  under  water ;  Beauregard  was  at  Jackson  on  Thursday 
last ;  would  leave  with  his  troops  on  Friday  for  Corinth.  Eleven  engines 
and  two  hundred  cars  were  taken  from  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad 
to  tbe  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  to  move  Johnston's  forces  from 
Decatur  to  Gorintb.  Confederates  are  building  thirteen  gunboats  at 
New  Orleans — twelve  of  tbem  for  river  and  one  for  sea  service.  One — 
Murray's  boat — carries  thirty  gons,  would  be  ready  last  week,  and  bal< 
ance  this  week  ;  were  to  come  np  the  river  as  soon  as  finished  ;  Bra^ 
and  Polk  were  at  Corinth.  Veiy  respectfully, 

Jaspab  M.  Drxssbr,  Captain, 
Brigadier-Gentral  Strong,  commanding,  Cairo. 

These  will  explain  why  Commodore  Foote  hesitated  to  risk 
his  gunboats  in  running  the  batteries.  In  order  to  diminish,  if 
possibly  the  risk  to  the  gunboats  in  running  the  batteries,  should 
it  finally  become  necessary  to  make  the  trial,  a  boat  expedition 
was  fitted  out  on  the  Ist  of  April  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
the  upper  fort  on  the  island,  in  which  was  mounted  one  very 
dangerous  guu,  a  10-inch  columbiad. 

The  expedition  comprised  five  boats,  furnished  by  the  gnn- 
hoats  Benton,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pittsbui^,  and  Hound 
City.  Each  of  these  boats  carried  a  crew  of  ten  men  from  the 
vessels,  and  they  also  took  fifty  men  from  Company  A,  Forty- 
second  regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  making  in  all  one  hundred 
men,  exclusive  of  officers,  all  onder  the  command  of  Colonel 
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George  W.  BobertB,  of  that  regiment.  It  was  the  intentioD 
to  proceed  through  the  overflowed  woodland  oq  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  but  this,  on  trial,  was  fonnd  impracticable,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  lai^  amount  of  drift-wood  among  the  trees.  They 
then  dropped  down  as  far  as  was  practicable  without  being  dis- 
covered and  waited  until  11  o'clock  at  night  when  all  the 
boats  were  got  under  way,  and  proceeded  one  after  another, 
buying  the  shore,  and  keeping  in  the  shadow.  When  so  near 
that  the  outlines  of  the  battery  could  be  seen,  three  of  the  boats 
formed  in  line,  and  the  other  two  followed  only  a  few  yards  be- 
hind. In  this  manner  they  approached  the  fort,  so  silently  with 
muffled  oars,  that  they  were  not  discovered  even  by  the  sentinels 
at  the  guns  until  the  boats  were  within  less  than  thirty  feet  of 
them.  These  guards  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  fired  their  mus- 
kets, and  ran.  All  now  depended  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  could  work,  for  not  only  was  the  encampment  roused  by 
the  sentinels'  alarm,  but  the  rebel  steamboat  Grampus  had  also 
taken  the  alarm  and  got  under  way,  standing  toward  the  battery. 
A  detachment  of  twenty  men  was  thrown  out  between  the  party 
and  the  rebel  camp  to  give  the  alarm,  or  fight  if  necessary,  and 
the  work  went  on  rapidly.  Colonel  Eoberte  gave  personal  at- 
tention to  every  gun  to  see  that  the  spiking  was  efiectually 
done.  Having  finished  their  work,  the  men  regained  without 
loss  their  boats,  and  returned  to  the  fleet.  This  was  among 
the  most  gallant  feats  of  a  war  distingoished  for  such,  its  very 
boldness  probably  contributing  largely  to  its  success. 

The  following  letters  will  throw  some  additional  light  upon 
the  reasons  for  delay  on  the  part  of  Commodore  Foote,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  he  was  doing,  in  order  that  a  gunboat 
might  successfully  pass  the  batteries.  It  appears  that  the  bat- 
tery at  the  head  of  the  island,  whose  guns  were  spiked  in  the 
night  expedition  of  boats  under  Colonel  Eoberts,  was  the  one 
mainly  relied  upon  by  the  rebels.  It  mounted  eleven  guns,  and 
a  boat  would  have  to  pass  within  three  hundred  yards  of  this 
strong  work.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  floating  battery 
moored  also  at  the  head  of  the  island,  which  was  also  a  very 
dangerous  afi'air  for  a  passing  boat  To  remove  these  two  de- 
fences was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  having 
spiked  the  guns  of  the  shore  batteiy,  the  guns  of  the  fleet  were 
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concentrated  the  next  day  npon  the  floating  one.  They  were 
fortunate  enough  either  to  cut  the  laebinga  with  their  HheUs, 
or  to  compel  die  crew  to  do  it  by  the  fleverity  of  their  fire,  and 
it  floated  down  the  Btream  and  lodged  at  some  distajice  below, 
on  the  MiBBonri  ehore : 

FL^o-Snucnt  BmtOH,  on  bun  Ko.  10,  .^>Hl «,  1S69. 

Obrkral  :  Yoor  letter  of  tHs  day's  date,  aoDOtiDciiig  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  Carondelet  at  New  Madrid,  was  received  at  8  o'clock  this  eveniog. 
The  telegram  of  Assistant  Secretary  Scott  reached  mo  a  few  minntes 
later. 

Colonel  Bissel,  who  has  charge  of  the  steamen  and  barges  now  in 
the  slongh,  en  route  to  New  Madrid,  has  requested  that  two  tngs,  even, 
might  he  sent  to  yon,  which  wonld,  with  arrangements  be  could  make, 
enable  yon  to  transport  yonr  forces  to  the  opposite  ^de  of  the  river,  in 
cose  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  send  a  gunboat  for  that  purpose. 
Ton,  yourself  in  a  late  letter,  apply  for  a  gnnboat,  our  smallest  gun- 
boat, even,  for  that  purpose.  I  could,  last  night,  had  you  made  a  point 
of  having  two  gnnboate,  seut  them  with  coroparatiTc  safety,  as  the  night 
was  dark,  while  the  vivid  lightning  enabled  the  pilots  to  keep  the  cban- 
oeL  Agun,  it  is  now  too  lat«  to  obtain  the  hay  and  other  necceaaiy 
articles  for  the  protection  of  the  gunboat  to-night,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
clear  atmoBphere,  rendering  a  boat  as  vi^le,  or  as  good  an  object  to 
ught,  na  in  the  daytime.  For  these  reasons  I  cannot,  neither  does  a 
single  navy  ofBcer,  and,  I  presume,  not  a  pilot  in  the  squadron,  conuder 
that  a  gunboat  could  run  the  blockade  to-night  without  an  almost  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  sunk  in  the  attempt,  especially  if  the  gnna  were 
served  with  any  degree  of  skill  or  ability  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  Gnd  the  eipresuon  in  yonr  letter,  "  The  success  of  our 
operations  hangs  upoa  your  [my]  decision,"  especially  referring  to  my 
directing  a  gunboat  to  attempt  running  the  blockade  in  this  cleM  night; 
for,  in  my  judgment,  and  that  of  all  the  other  officers,  the  boat  might 
as  well  expect  to  run  it  in  the  daytime.  I  cannot  consider  the  mnning 
of  your  blockade,  where  the  river  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  only  ex- 
posed to  a  few  light  guns,  at  all  comparable  to  running  it  here,  where  a 
boat  has  not  only  to  pass  seven  batteries,  but  has  to  bo  kept  "  head 
on"  to  a  battery  of  eleven  heavy  guns  at  the  head  of  Island  No.  10, 
and  to  pass  within  three  hundred  yards  of  this  strong  battery.  If  it 
did  not  sink  the  gunboat,  we  wonld,  in  the  Navy,  consider  the  gnnnera 
totally  unfit  for  employment  in  the  service ;  and,  therefore,  my  respon- 
sibility for  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  men  nnder  my  cba^  induces 
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me  to  decline  a  request  which  would,  especially  without  protection  to 
the  boat,  were  the  rebels  at  nil  competent  to  perform  their  duty,  result 
Id  the  sncrifice  of  the  boat,  her  officers  and  men,  which  sacrifice  I  ithould 
not  be  justified  in  making — certainly  not  now,  when,  by  your  own  ad- 
mission, it  will  be  easy  for  the  new  rebel  steamera,  reported  to  be  on 
their  way  up  the  rirer,  to  pass  your  batteries  in  the  night,  and  if  they 
meet  my  squadron,  reduced  by  loss,  so  aa  to  be  nnable  to  cope  with 
them,  can  continue  op  the  Missisuippi  or  Ohio  to  St  Louis  or  to  Cin- 
ciDuaU. 

In  view,  however,  of  rendering  you  all  the  aid  yon  reqnest,  and  no 
doubt  require,  while  I  regret  that  yon  had  not  earlier  expressed  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  necessity  of  two  gunboats,  instead  of  the  smaller  gnn- 
boat,  I  will,  to-morrow,  endeavor  to  prepare  another  boat ;  and  if  the 
night  is  such  as  will  render  her  mnnmg  tbe  blockade  without  serions 
disaster  at  all  probable,  I  will  make  tbe  attempt  to  seud  yon  the  addi- 
tional boat  requested  in  your  letter  of  this  day's  date. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  FooTK, 
Flag-O^ter,  commanding  Ifaviil  Forets,  Wettem  Water: 
MajofOtneral  John  Pope,  eommanding  Army  at  JVew  Madrid. 

U.  S.  Flio-Stbahes  Bimtoh,  orr  Iblihd  No.  ID,  April  5,  IS6& 
SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  several  letters  and  papers  referring 
to  our  action  here  within  the  last  three  or  four  days. 

By  spikiug  the  rebel  guns  in  one  fort,  and  compelliug  tbe  floating 
battery  to  cut  adrift  from  her  moorings  on  the  following  day  (t'om  onr 
effective  fire  upon  her,  these  have  enabled  the  Carondelet,  Commander 
Waike,  to  run,  as  I  hope,  snccessfullj  the  blockade,  and  join  General 
Pope  at  New  Madrid,  who  baa  been  urpng  me  to  send  him  one  or  two 
gunboats  to  cover  his  troops  while  he  lands  in  force  to  attack  them  in 
front  While  the  Carondelet  was  running  the  blockade  last  night  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  the  batteries  opened  upon  her  with 
forty-seven  guns.  Still,  as  the  preconcerted  signal  with  that  vessel  of 
firing  minute-gnns  was  made  as  far  as  the  heavy  thmidcr  would  enable 
ns  to  hear,  I  trust  that  she  is  now  safely  at  New  Madrid. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bo  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  FooTB,  FlaS'O^er. 
Hon.  GinaoK  Wellbs,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  risk  of  passing  the  rebel  works  having  heen  thus  some- 
what diminished,  Commodore  Foote  waited  only  for  a  favorable 
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nigfat  to  tn&be  the  trial.     He  had  already  issued  the  folloTring 
order  to  the  commander  of  the  Csrondelet : 

V.  S.  Fuo^Sium  Bnnoir,  on  Isi.akii  No.  10,  Marei  SO,  ISAS. 

Sib  :  Yon  will  avail  joarself  of  the  first  fog  or  mny  niglit,  and  drift 
your  eteamer  dowD  past  the  batt«rieB  on  the  Tennessee  shore  and  Island 
No.  10,  until  yoa  reach  New  Uodrid. 

I  aseign  jou  this  service,  as  it  is  vitally  important  to  the  captore 
of  this  place  that  a  gtmboat  should  soon  be  at  New  Madrid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coveting  General  Pope's  army  while  he  crosses  at  that  point  to 
the  opposite  or  to  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  river,  that  he  may  move 
his  army  np  to  Island  No.  10,  and  attack  the  rebels  in  rear  while  we 
attack  them  in  front 

Should  yon  succeed  in  reaching  General  Pope,  yon  will  freely  confer 
with  htm,  and  adopt  his  snggestions,  so  &r  as  your  superior  knowledge 
of  what  yonr  boat  will  perform  and  enable  yon  to  do,  for  the  ptupose 
of  protecting  his  force  while  croBsing  the  river. 

Yon  will  also,  if  yon  have  coal,  and  the  current  of  the  river  will  per- 
mit, steam  np  the  river  when  the  army  moves,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing their  fortifications.  Still  yon  will  act  cautiously  here,  as  yonr  own 
wiU  be  the  only  boat  below. 

Yon  will  capture  or  destroy  the  rebel  steam-^nboat  Grampus,  and 
the  tratisports,  if  posable,  between  this  place  and  Island  No.  10,  at  such 
time  as  will  not  embarrass  you  in  placing  yourself  in  communicatioD 
with  General  Pope,  at  the  earliest  possible  time  after  leariitg  this  place. 

On  this  delicate  and  somewhat  hazardous  service  to  which  I  assign 
yoa,  I  must  enjoin  upon  you  the  importance  of  keeping  your  lights 
secreted  in  the  hold  or  pnt  out,  keeping  your  officers  and  men  frona 
speaking  at  all  when  pasung  the  forts  above  a  whisper,  and  then  only 
on  dnty,  and  of  using  every  other  precaution  to  prevent  the  rebels  bub- 
pecting  that  you  are  dropping  below  their  batteries. 

If  you  sncceeafiilly  perform  this  dnty  assigned  you,  which  you  bo 
willingly  nndertake,  it  will  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  you  and  all 
belonj^ng  to  yonr  vessel,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Government  wiU 
fblly  appreciate  and  reward  you  for  a  service  which,  I  trust,  will  enable 
the  army  to  cross  the  river  and  make  a  successfal  attack  in  rear  while 
we  storm  the  batteries  in  front  of  this  stronghold  of  the  rebels. 

Gommendiug  you  and  all  who  compose  yonr  command  t<i  the  care 
and  protection  of  God,  who  rules  the  world  and  directs  all  things,  I  am, 
respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  Foots,  Fla^Offieer. 
Commander  H.  Walks,  commanding  CarondeUl. 
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P.  S. — Shonld  you  meet  wiih  disaster,  yon  will,  as  a  last  resort,  de- 
stroy tlio  steam  machinery,  and,  if  impossible  to  escape,  set  fire  to  your 
gunboat,  or  sink  her,  and  prevent  ber  from  falling  into  the  bands  of  tbe 
rebels.  A.  H.  F. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4tli  of  April  preparations  were  be- 
gnn  for  executing  the  above  order,  should  the  state  of  the  wea> 
ther  permit.  The  deck  was  defended  somewhat  against  plun* 
ging  ^ot  by  planks  stripped  from  the  wreck  of  an  old  barge. 
All  surplus  chains  were  coiled  over  tbe  most  vulnerable  parts 
of  the  boat,  a  device  employed  soon  after  at  New  Orleans  on  a 
lai^er  scale.  A  very  large  hawser  (11-iuch)  was  wound  round 
the  pilot-honse  ae  high  as  the  windows,  the  hammocks  were 
stowed  in  the  nettings,  and  for  greater  security  still,  cord-wood 
was  piled  up  around  the  boilers  on  the  exposed  side,  and  every 
other  precaution  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  was  used  to  ren- 
der the  boat  safe  during  her  short  bnt  perilous  voyage.  Each 
changing  aspect  of  the  heavens  was  anxiously  studied  during 
the  day,  for  in  a  bright,  clear  night  the  passage  would  have 
been  nearly  as  dangerous  as  at  mid-day,  and  the  moon  was  at  a 
stage  when  her  light  would  have  revealed  the  boat  as  fully,  for 
every  purpose  of  the  rebel  gunners,  as  the  sun  itself. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  clear, 
moonlight  night,  and  it  was  determined  to  wait  until  the  moon 
was  down,  and  then  to  make  the  attempt,  whatever  tbe  pros- 
pect might  be,  because,  after  such  extensive  preparations  had 
been  made,  the  moral  effect  of  abandoning  the  scheme  would 
be  nearly  eqnal  to  a  failure.  At  sundown,  however,  there  were 
signs  of  an  approaching  change  in  the  weather.  A  haze  began 
to  spread  itself  over  the  more  distant  scene,  and  to  creep  along 
the  river.  The  wind  shifted,  and,  as  evening  drew  on,  dark 
clouds,  indicating  a  thunder-storm,  began  to  lift  themselves 
above  the  northwestern  horizon.  The  precautions  adopted  were 
very  minute,  and  the  orders  for  observing  them  were  positive 
and  strict  No  lights  were  to  be  allowed  where  they  could  be 
visible,  the  guns  were  all  run  in,  and  the  ports  were  closed  The 
sailors  were  all  heavily  armed ;  pistols,  cutlasses,  muskets,  and 
hoarding-pikes  were  within  reach  on  all  sides  or  in  hand,  on 
the  supposition  that,  if  tbe  vessel  should  be  partially  disabled, 
there  would  be  an  attempt  to  capture  her  by  boarding.    Hand 
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grenades  were  provided,  and  hose  was  attached  to  the  boilers 
for  throwiDg  scalding  water  over  any  who  might  attempt  to 
board. 

It  was  decided  to  sink  the  boat  rather  than  bum  her,  if  it 
ehould  be  found  impossible  to  save  her,  because  the  loss  of  life 
would  probably  be  very  great  by  the  ezploBion  of  her  maga- 
zines. At  dusk  twenty  sharpshooters  came  on  board  from  the 
Forty-«econd  BlinoiB  regiment,  under  Captain  Hollenstein.  At  8 
o^clock  the  gunboat  went  up  the  river  about  a  mile  for  a  barge 
containing  baled  hay,  which  was  to  be  lashed  to  the  exposed 
dde.  One  coarse  of  bales  was  laid  over  the  stem  casemates,  as 
these  would  be  exposed  for  a  long  distance  after  the  batterieB 
had  been  passed.  The  barge  and  the  piled  hay  reached  as  high 
as  the  broadside  port-holes,  but  as  the  batteries  on  shore  were 
some  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  the  protection  thus  given  was 
not  very  important. 

At  10  o'clock  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  sky,  the 
earth,  and  river  were  alike  hidden  in  the  black  shadow  of  the 
thunder-storm,  which  had  now  spread  itself  over  all  the  heav- 
ens. The  time  seemed  most  opportune  for  starting;  the  order 
was  given ;  the  lines  cast  off,  and,  with  her  bai^  of  hay  on  one 
side,  and  another  with  coal  on  the  starboard  side,  the  gunboat 
rounded  oat  heavily  and  slowly,  and  kid  her  course  down  the 
river.  In  order  to  avoid  the  puffing  sound  of  the  highpressuro 
engine,  the  escape-steam  was  led  into  the  wheel-house,  where  its 
harsh  voice  was  mufSed,  a  device  which  probably  led  to  their 
discovery  by  the  fire  from  the  chimneys.  For  half  a  mile, 
every  thing  went  smoothly  and  quietly,  and  all  thought  they 
might  succeed  in  passing  the  batteries  unobserved,  when  sud- 
denly a  bright,  steady  flame  rose  several  feet  high  from  each 
chimney-top,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  steamer  was 
carrying  aloft  two  immense  torches,  to  light  her  on  her  way. 
Her  upper  decks  and  all  about  her  brightened  for  a  moment  in 
the  red  glare.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  what  was  deemed  by 
all  a  serious  accident,  which  would  bring  upon  them  at  once  the 
enemy's  fire,  created  no  movement  in  the  rebel  batteries.  When 
nearly  opposite  the  upper  fort  the  chimneys  again  took  fire,  and 
at  once  the  sentinels  there  gave  the  alarm  to  the  fort  below,  by 
firing  their  muskets. 
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Signal-rockete  were  aent  up  both  from  the  mainlaad  and  the 
islaad,  and  a  cannon-shot  came  from  Fort  No.  2,  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  alarm  was  now  thoronghly  given.  Nftt  a  shot, 
however,  came  from  the  upper  battery,  a  fact  which  showed 
how  thoroughly  its  dangerooB  guns  had  been  silenced  by  the 
party  that  had  landed  and  spiked  them.  This,  and  the  drifting 
away  of  the  floating  battery,  had  very  much  to  do  with  the 
safety  of  the  Carondelet. 

But  one  conrae  was  now  possible  for  the  ofEcers  of  the  gunboat, 
The  vessel  was  at  once  put  under  a  full  head  of  eteam,  and  was 
urged  down  the  river  at  her  utmost  speed,  for  the  rebels  were 
now  making  swift  preparations  at  every  gun  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  The  storm  was  then  at  its  height,  and  its 
fearM  character,  which  would  have  been  thought  dangeroua 
at  any  other  time,  was  welcomed,  as  increasing  the  chances 
of  escape.  The  darkness  was  so  intense  as  to  shut  out  earth 
and  heaven  alike,  except  as  lighted  momentarily  by  the  light- 
ning's glare.  The  gleam  and  roar  of  the  guns  of  the  batteries 
could  scarcely  be  d^tingoished  fr^m  the  flash  and  the  thunder 
of  the  cloud.  The  fires  of  heaven  and  earth  were  mingled,  and 
none  could  tell  whether  the  deck  was  shaken  by  the  explosion 
above  or  the  cannon  below.  The  rain  fell  in  the  sweeping  tor- 
rents of  a  summer  shower.  Shot  and  shell,  and  rifle  and  mus- 
ket balls  sang  and  shrieked  and  roared  around  them  so  as  to  be 
heard  above  the  storm.  Each  flash  of  lightning  revealed  the 
rebels  loading,  training,  and  firing  their  guns  as  the  boat  came 
within  range.  The  steamer,  also,  was  disclosed  for  a  moment, 
but  as  she  was  moving  swiftly  with  the  current,  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  get  her  range ;  it  was  evident  that  only  what  is 
called  a  chance  shot  would  strike  her.  Most  of  the  balls  and 
shell  flew  high  above  her,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  alternations 
of  light  and  darkness  were  so  rapid  as  to  deceive  the  rebel  gun- 
ners as  to  the  gunboat's  position.  She  was  much  nearer  to  them 
than  they  supposed,  and  they  fired  at  a  wrong  elevation.  The 
boat  was  guided  as  close  along  the  bank  as  she  could  safely  run, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  depress  their  guns 
so  as  to  strike  her,  even  had  she  been  plainly  seen.  At  this 
point  their  greatest  danger  was  not  from  the  rebel  batteries :  the 
current  was  not  only  rapid,  but  shiited  from  side  to  side  with 
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the  sharp  curve  of  the  stream,  and  bars  also  ran  ont  from  either 
Bhore.  The  intense  darkness  prevented  the  pilots  from  knowing 
the  exact  position  of  the  boat,  and  the  pilots  learned  their  posi- 
tion onlj  as  they  caught  glimpses  of  the  shore  by  the  flashes  of 
lightning.  On  the  forecastle  the  lead  was  k^t  going,  and  the 
depth  of  water  was  constantly  reported.  It  coatribnted  largely 
to  the  steamer's  safety  that  she  had  on  board  Captain  Hoel,  first 
master  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  had  been  engaged  in  navigating 
the  MissiBsippi  for  more  than  twenty  years.  This  gentleman 
stood  on  the  deck,  exposed  to  the  doable  torrent  of  rain  and 
bullets,  and,  watching  for  each  momentary  revelation  which  the 
lightning  made,  gave  directions  for  steering  the  boat  The 
gleams  of  lightning,  the  momentary  report  of  &e  soundings, 
and  bis  intimate  knowledge  of  localities,  enabled  Captaia  Eoel 
to  judge  correctly  in  the  main,  of  the  gonboat's  position.  Once, 
however,  daring  die  passage  she  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
lost.  The  steamboat  and  her  bargee  of  course  presented  a  very 
large  surface  to  the  current,  and  this  gave  her  occasionally  a 
heavy  sheer.  In  the  darkness,  and  the  blinding  rush  of  the 
storm,  these  were  not  always  on  the  instant  noticed.  Caught 
in  this  manner  by  the  swift  stream,  she' was  drifting  toward  a 
dangerous  bar,  .where  she  would  have  grounded  under  the  gam 
of  the  batteries,  when  a  broad  flash  lit  up  the  river  a  moment, 
followed  instantly  by  the  sharp,  repeat(Hl  command,  "  llard  a- 
port  t "  and  she  obeyed  her  helm,  and  regained  the  current  just 
in  season  to  save  her. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  they  found  no  battery  at  the  foot  of 
the  island,  where  it  was  reported  that  one  of  long-range  guns 
had  been  planted.  The  floating  battery,  which  had  driited  from 
its  moorings  at  the  head  of  the  island,  was  three  miles  below, 
and  this  remained  to  be  passed.  As  the  gunboat  was  not  in 
fighting  trim,  she  kept  olose  on  the  Missouri  shore,  the  battery 
firing  only  a  few  harmless  shots  as  the  Carondelet  passed,  and 
then  the  peril  of  the  passage  was  over,  and  ezultitig  shouts 
burst  from  the  crew  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  signal-gnns  were 
fired  announcing  their  safety  to  the  fleet  above,  and  soon  the 
gunboat  rounded  to  at  New  Madrid,  welcomed  by  bonfires  and 
every  possible  exhibition  of  joy.  All  felt  that  the  fate  of  Island 
No,  10  at  length  was  sealed.  In  rounding  to,  a  slight  accident  oc- 
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cnrred,  through  a  misuaderstandiiig  of  an  order  by  theengiaeer, 
and  tbe  boat  was  run  hard  aground ;  but  after  an  how  of  effort, 
by  shifting  some  of  the  bow-guns  to  the  stem,  and  bringing  all 
the  men  aft,  ehe  wae  safely  backed  off,  and  the  perilous  voyage 
was  over  at  1  a.  m.  Great  credit  was  due,  and  was  duly  given, 
to  the  brave  and  skilful  men  by  whom  this  important  service 
was  executed,  proving  that  the  etrong  river  gates  of  the  rebels 
conid  be  opened  by  the  iron-clads.  On  the  evening  of  tbe  6th 
the  Pittsburg  followed  the  Carondelet  through  the  gantlet  of 
the  batteries,  and  these  two  were  deemed  sufficient  to  protect 
the  transports  in  conveying  over  the  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  Carondelet  and  the  Pitts- 
burg went  down  the  river,  and  engaged  and  silenced  the  bat- 
teries of  field-guns  which  had  been  planted  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  oar  forces ;  and  the  way  having  thus  been  prepared,  by 
12  o'clock  that  night,  all  the  troops  which  were  designed 
for  crossing  the  river  had  been  safely  landed.  So  soon  as  the 
rebels  saw  that  their  works  could  no  longer  be  held,  they  began 
to  evacuate  them,  and  at  3.25  on  the  morning  of  April  7th,  be- 
tbre  any  troops  had  been  crossed  over,  Island  No.  10  was  sur- 
rendered tn  Commodore  Foote.  This  surrender  was  made  be- 
fore the  gunboats  had  attacked  and  silenced  the  land  batteries 
on  the  Tennessee  shore.  The  following  is  Commodore  Foote's  " 
official  report  of  the  surrender: 

FLio-STmuiis  Bkmtoii,  oii  Iblans  No.  10,  April  S — 1 1.  ■. 

My  telegram,  three  boora  aioce,  infomaed  the  Department  that  Island 
No.  10  had  surrendered  to  the  gunboats.  Captain  Phelps  has  this  in- 
stant retnmci],  after  having  had  an  interview  wipi  the  late  cotnmandaDt 
I  have  requested  General  Buford,  commanding  the  troops,  to  proceed  im- 
mediately, in  company  with  two  of  the  gnnboats,  and  take  posncssion 
of  the  .island.  Tbe  batteries  on  the  Tennessee  shore  have  been  hastily 
evacuated,  where  we  shall  find,  no  doubt,  in  the  morning,  la^  qaattr 
tities  of  monitjons  of  war. 

I  commnoicate  with  Oeoeral  Pope,  who  has,  under  cover  of  the  two 
gunboats  which  gallantly  ran  the  blockade  in  the  thunder-storm,  crossed 
the  river  in  force,  and  was  ready,  as  well  as  the  gun  and  mortar  boats, 
with  General  Bnford  and  his  troops,  to  make  a  simultuieous  attack  upon 
the  rebels,  had  they  not  so  hastily  evncoated  the  Tennessee  shore  and 
surrendered  Island  No.  10. 
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A  fall  report  nill  be  made  as  soon  as  we  can  obtaio  posseadoD  of  the 
land  batteries,  and  I  am  able  to  commniiicate  with  General  Fopo. 

A.  H.  FooTB,  Flag-Officer,  etc. 
Him.  Gideon  Wzlleb,  Steretary  of  the  Navy. 

Flao-Sbip  Bketoh,  Ibluib  No.  10,  AprS,  8, 1883  (via  Caibo). 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  since  I  sent  the 
tel^ram  last  night,  annonncing  the  surrender  to  me  of  Island  No.  10, 
possession  has  been  taten  of  both  the  island  and  the  works  upon  the 
Tennessee  shore  by  the  gnnboats  and  the  troops  tinder  command  of 
General  Bnford.  Seventeen  officers  and  three  baodred  and  sixty-eight 
priTatea,  besides  one  hundred  of  their  sick  and  one  hundred  men  em- 
ployed on  board  the  transports,  are  id  our  hands,  unconditioDal  prison- 
ers of  war. 

I  have  caused  a  hasty  examination  to  be  made  of  the  fortA,  batteries, 
and  monitions  of  war  captured.  There  are  eleven  earthworks,  with 
seventy  heavy  cannon,  varying  in  caUbre  from  33  to  lOO-pounders, 
rifled.  The  magazines  an  well  suppUed  with  powder,  and  thet«  are 
large  quantities  of  shot,  shells,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  and  also 
great  quantities  of  provisions.  Four  steamers  afloat  have  fallen  into  onr 
hands,  and  two  others,  with  the  rebel  gunboat  Grampus,  are  sunk,  but 
wiU  be  easily  raised.  The  floating  battery  of  sixteen  heavy  guns,  turned 
adrift  by  the  rebels,  is  said  to  bo  lying  on  the  Missonri  shore  below  New 
*  Madrid.  Tno  wharf-boats,  loaded  with  provisions,  are  also  in  oar  pofr- 
session. 

The  enetny  upon  the  mmnland  appears  to  have  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation after  dark  last  night,  leaving,  in  many  cases,  half-prepared 
tneala  in  their  quarters ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  concert  of 
action  between  the  rebels  upon  the  island  and  those  occupying  the 
shore,  but  the  latter  fled,  leaving  the  former  to  their  fate.  These  works, 
erected  with  the  highest  engineering  skill,  are  of  great  strength,  and, 
with  their  natural  advantages,  wonid  hare  been  impregnftble  if  defended 
by  men  fighting  iu  a  better  cause. 

A  combined  attack  of  the  naval  and  land  forces  wotild  have  takea 
place  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning  had  not  the  rebels  abandoned 
this  stronghold.  To  mature  these  plans  of  attack  absolutely  required 
the  last  twenty-three  days  of  preparation.  General  Pope  b  momentarily 
expected  to  arrive  with  his  army  at  this  point,  he  having  succeasfiiUy 
crossed  the  river  yesterday,  under  a  heavy  fire,  which,  no  doubt,  led  to 
the  haaty  abandonment  of  the  works  lost  night  I  am  unofficially  in- 
formed that  the  two  gunboats  which  so  gallantly  ran  the  fire  of  the  rebel 
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batteries  a  few  nigbte  since,  yesterday  attacked  and  reduced  a  fort  of 
tho  enemy  opposite,  monntiog  eight  heavy  guns. 
I  am,  sir,  respectftJly,  etc., 

A.  H.  FooTE,  Flaff-Officer, 
Commanding  Naval  Forces,  Western  Waters. 
Hot*.  GmzoN  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Ifavy. 

The  following  congratulatory  letter  was  telegraphed  to  Com- 
modore Foote  on  the  9th  of  April : 

Fla^-Offieer  A.  H.  Footb,  eommavding  Gtinioats  of  Western  Watert  : 

SiK :  A  nation's  thanks  are  due  yon  and  the  brave  officers  and  men 
of  the  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi,  vhose  labors  and  gallantry  at  Island 
No.  10,  which  surreodered  to  you,  have  for  weeks  been  watched  with 
intense  interest,  Yonr  triumph  is  not  the  less  appreciated  because  it 
was  protracted  and  finally  bloodless. 

To  that  BeiDg  who  has  protected  yon  through  so  many  perils,  and 
carried  you  onward  through  successive  victories,  be  the  praise  for  His 
continued  goodness  to  our  country,  aud  especially  for  this  last  great  suc- 
CC8S  of  our  arms. 

Let  the  congratulations  to  yourself  and  your  command  be  also  ex- 
tended to  the  ofijcers  and  soldiers  who  co&perated  with  you. 

GmxoN  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  following  letter  seenia  necessary,  in  order  to  present 
offidaUy  some  facts  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Island  No, 
10,  and  the  ox>erationB  of  the  gnnhoats  below  Ifew  Madrid, 
Beference  is  also  made  to  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
which  will  be  considered  in  another  place : 

U.  3.  Flk^Stuhii  Behtoh,  or*  Iblutd  No.  10,  Afril  11,  1SS2. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  report  from  Commander  Walke, 
of  the  gunboat  Carondelet,  detailing  the  services  rendered  by  him,  and 
the  Pittsburg,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Thompson,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Madrid,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boats  opened  upon  and 
effectually  silenced  and  captured  several  heavy  batteries  on  the  Tennes- 
see side  of  the  river,  on  the  6th  and  7th  instant,  without  which  destmc- 
tioa  it  would  hare  been  impossible  for  Gouersl  Pope  to  have  crossed  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  rebels  iu  the  rear  at  Island  No. 
10,  while  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  would  make  the  attack  in  frouL 

There  has  been  an  eflectlvo  aud  barmonious  coCperalion  between  the 
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had  and  Daval  forces,  whi^h  has,  ander  Proridence,  led  to  the  glorious 
KBiilt  of  the  &II  of  tbU  stroDgbold,  Island  No.  10,  with  the  garrison 
and  mnnitions  of  war;  and  I  regret  to  see  in  the  dispatches  of  Majoi^ 
General  HaUeck,  from  St.  Lonia,  do  reference  is  made  to  the  capture  of 
forts,  and  the  continnons  shcUing  of  gnn  and  mortar  hosts,  and  the 
Navy's  receiving  the  snrrender  of  Island  No.  10,  when,  in  reality,  it 
ahonld  be  recorded  as  an  historical  &ct,  ^st  both  services  equslly  con- 
tributed to  the  victoiy — a  bloodless  victory — more  creditable  to  hn- 
msnity  than  if  thousands  bad  been  slain. 

I  also  enclose  reports  from  lientcnants  Commanding  Gwin  and  Shirk, 
of  the  gonboats  Tyler  and  Lexington,  in  the  Tennessee,  giving  a  graphic 
account  of  that  great  battle,  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  these  boata 
near  Pittsburg;  stating  that  "when  the  left  wing  of  onr  army  was  beii^ 
driven  into  the  river,  at  short  range,  they  opened  fire  upon  them,  si- 
lencing the  enemy,  and,  as  I  hear  from  many  army  officers  on  the  field, 
totally  demoralizing  his  forces,  and  driving  them  from  their  position  ia 
a  perfect  rout,  in  the  tpaee  of  fen  mmutet." 

These  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  those  of  Commander  Walks,  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Carondelet  and  I^ttsbnig,  behaved  with  a 
degree  of  gallantry  highly  creditable  to  themselves  and  the  Navy, 

I  proceed  to-day,  with  tbe  entire  flotilla,  to  New  Madrid,  and  leave 
to-morrow  for  Fort  Pillow,  or  the  next  point  down  tic  river  which  may 
attempt  to  resist  the  raising  of  tbe  blockade. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
A.  H.  FooTi:,  Flag-Officer. 
Son,  GmioN  Wklleb,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  WathingUm,  D.  C. 

The  importance  of  tlie  capture  of  this  stroogly  fortified  po- 
sitioii,  the  destniction  of  a  part  of  the  river  fleet  of  tbe  rebels, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  own  iron-clada  can  only  be  clearly 
seen  in  connection  with  the  great  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
which  was  fonght  near  the  same  time,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
April.  By  these  two  victories  the  second  grand  line  of  "Western 
defence  which  the  rebels  had  established,  and  which  reached 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Chattanoc^a,  was  utterly  broken,  and 
the  proposed  northern  advance  by  the  MiseiBsippi,  and  by  the 
main  army  from  Corinth,  was  turned  into  disashvos  defeat.  It 
detracts  nothing  from  the  gallantry  of  tlie  armies  to  state  that 
neither  of  these  victories  could  have  been  won  without  our  gun- 
boats. It  does  not  disparage  the  river  navy,  then  bo  small,  to 
Bsy  that  it  could  have  done  little  or  nothing  alone.     They  were 
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both  necessary  in  the  national  movement,  and  neitlier  conld 
have  been  spared  without  making  certain  the  enccesa  of  the 
rebels.  If  any  officer  or  Boldier  of  the  Anny  should  feel  that 
the  Army  in  these  pages  appears  only  in  the  background,  let 
such  a  one  consider  that  this  is  not  a  history  of  the  tfet,  bnt  of 
the  operations  of  the  Navy ;  and  -while  it  has  been  the  wish  of 
the  writer  to  place  these  in  their  proper  light,  he  remembers 
with  equal  gratitude  and  pride  tlie  Bacrifices  and  the  heroism  of 
those  who  fought  on  land,  but  whose  deeds  it  is  not  the  special 
province  of  this  history  to  relate. 

With  the  surrender  of  Island  No.  10,  the  public  career  of 
Commodore  Foote  was  brought  nearly  to  a  close.  The  wound 
which  he  received  at  Donelson  did  not  heal,  and  it  was  of  a 
very  painfiil  and  irritating  nature,  depriving  him  of  the  sleep 
which,  amid  incessant  labor,  he  needed  so  much ;  and  this,  with 
the  intense  anxiety,  was  rapidly  sapping  his  vitality.  On  the 
22d  of  April,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  order.  Captain 
(now  Admiral)  Charles  H.  Davis  was  sent  out  to  assist  him : 

Natt DiPuntHT,  WigHutoToii,  Aprilii,  18SS. 
SiK :  TTpon  the  completion  of  yoor  present  duties  you  will  proceed 
to  Cairo,  Illinois,  without  delay,  and  report  to  Flag-Officer  A.  H.  Foote 
for  such  duty  as  be  may  aa^gn  yon  in  the  uaval  forces  under  his  com- 
mand. I  am,  respectfiilly, 

Gideon  Wblles,  Secretary  of  the  Nam/, 
Captain  Charlm  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  Navy,  IiT.  K 
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TH8  BATTLE  OF  FITTSBURQ  LAKDINO.— THS  WORE  OF  THE  QDIIBOATB 
IK  THAT  ACnOH. 

Tea  1)att1e  of  Pittsbni^  Landing,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
of  Shiloh,  was  the  first  great  conflict  of  the  war.  The  battle 
of  Bull  Han,  viewed  as  a  military  operation  merely,  was  by  no 
means  a  very  important  affair,  though  in  its  first  moral  conse- 
qacncee  it  equalled  a  great  defeat  But  at  Pittebnrg  there  was 
desperate  fighting  for  two  days  between  powerftil  armies,  led 
by  some  of  the  most  skilful  officers  of  the  country,  and  who 
knew  that  the  straggle  there  mnst  be  one  of  the  hinge-points 
of  the  war ;  and  now,  when  we  look  back  over  the  whole  field 
of  strife,  and  consider  the  places  which  have  been  made  sadly 
iUnstriouB  by  blood,  this  still  ranks  among  the  greatest  and 
fiercest  battles  of  the  rebellion. 

After  the  capture  of  Forta  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  the 
eracnation  of  Bowling  Green  and  Colambns,  the  rebel  leaders 
in  the  West  changed  somewhat  their  plan,  and  concentrated 
their  strength  upon  two  main  points,  intending  to  unite  tiieir 
land  forces  with  their  river  flotilla  for  the  purpose  of  an  over-  - 
whelming  movement  upon  the  North.  Leaving  only  enough  to 
hold,  as  they  thought,  securely  Island  Ko.  10,  they  drew  in 
their  troops  from  the  Mississippi  and  from  other  points,  and 
massed  them  at  Corinth,  a  point  from  which  they  could  easily 
move  down  the  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio,  if  the  way  could  once 
be  opened.  At  the  same  time  the  Mississippi  flotilla  was  held 
in  readiness  to  ascend  that  river  and  go  up  to  St.  Lonis,  or  ent«r 
the  Ohio,  if  the  opportunity  should  offer.  Some  iron-clads, 
which  they  were  building  at  New  Orleans,  were  nearly  ready, 
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and  ihe  Louisiana  in  particnlar  was  expected  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  Foote,  and  thus  open  all  the  upper  rivers.  With  the 
rebel  fleet  thus  commanding  the  rivers,  should  their  land  forces 
■win  a  decided  victory  on  the  upper  Tennessee,  the  Northwest, 
at  least  for  the  time,  would  be  at  their  mercy.  It  has  been 
shown  already  how  these  considerations  influenced  Commodore 
Foote  to  be  very  cautions  in  r^ard  to  exposing  his  gunboats 
when  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  rebel  army  has  been  variously  estimated  at  &om  sixty 
to  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  the  exact  number  can  only  be 
ascertained  from  their  own  official  papers,  not  now  within  reach. 
The  forces  at  any  one  time  at  the  disposal  of  General  GJrant 
probably  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand ;  bat  as  the  available 
troops  varied  constantly  by  the  casualties  of  the  fight,  and  the 
arrival  of  reSnforcements,  the  exact  number  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  rebel  army,  as  well  as  our  own,  had  been  rather 
hastily  assembled,  and  the  plan  of  their  officers  was  to  strike 
Grant  before  Buell  could  join  bim  with  the  army  that  had  been 
con&outing  Johnston  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  as  Buell  was 
near,  the  attack  was  hastily  made. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  this  bloody  fight.  AH  that  will  be  at- 
tempted is,  BO  far  to  present  some  of  the  principal  movements  as 
to  show  the  part  which  was  taken  in  the  battle  by  the  gunboats. 
Our  army  was  stationed  just  above  Pittabui^  Landing,  in  a 
semicircular  form,  with  both  wings  resting  near  the  river,  while 
the  most  distant  point  in  the  convex  line  was  perhaps  five  miles 
away.  Stretched  around  this  semicircle,  and  parallel  to  it,  lay 
the  forces  of  the  rebels  on  Sunday  morning.  They  had  marched 
■  out  from  Corinth  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and,  under  cover  of 
the  woods,  had  prepared  themselves  for  a  surprise  attack  early 
on  Sunday  morning.  Of  this  army,  probably  the  ablest  officer 
in  the  rebel  service,  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  had  the  chief  com- 
mand. Under  him  were  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Hardee,  Polk, 
Breckenridge,  and  Cheatham. 

At  about  half-past  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
April  ?th,  the  rebel  lines  were  in  motion,  and  they  dashed  on 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  showed  that  they  were  entirely  con- 
fident of  success,  and  certainly  not  nntil  near  the  close  of  that 
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bloody  and  disastrooB  day  did  any  thing  occur  by  -which  that 
confidence  was  diminiBhed.  The  main  attack  of  the  rebels  was 
directed  npon  our  centre,  which  they  expected  to  pierce,  and 
then,  by  sweeping  round  to  the  right  and  left,  strike  both  onr 
wings  in  the  rear.  Their  first  purpose  was  nearly  accomplished. 
The  division  of  General  Prentiss,  who  held  the  advance,  was 
nearly  overwhelmed  at  the  first  onset,  and,  though  partially  dis- 
oi^anized  by  an  assault  for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  they 
bravely  held  their  ground  as  firmly  as  possible,  when  forced 
gradually  back  by  numbers,  till  at  length,  attacked  on  both 
flanks  as  well  as  in  front,  their  organization  was  broken  up  and 
they  were  swept  away,  the  rebels  occupying  their  camps,  and 
then  pressing  onward  still.  By  10  o'clock  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  centre  had  been  swept  out  and  forced  back  toward  the 
river,  and  the  two  wings  only  were  left  with  their  organizations 
entire.  These  two  bodies  made  s  gallant  stand,  even  when  the 
last  brigade  of  the  front  had  given  way,  and  many  of  the 
troops  of  the  broken  divisions  were  rallied  in  the  rear,  and  were 
to  some  extent  made  available  again.  Gradually  the  rebel  at- 
tack veered  to  the  left,  and  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
desperate  eflbrt  was  mad^  to  turn  General  Hnrlbut's  position 
on  the  left,  and  get  possession  of  the  landing,  the  stores,  and 
the  transports.  Had  this  succeeded,  all  would  have  been  lost. 
Our  troops  had  been  forced  back  until  they  occupied  a  line  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  river  bank 
on  the  right,  round  to  the  river  on  the  left.  They  were  greatly 
disordered  and  huddled  together,  a  victorious  army  Burronnding 
them,  and  the  deep,  swift  river  behind  them,  with  no  possibility 
of  retreat.  One  more  successful  charge  would  force  them  to 
the  river's  bank,  or  over  into  the  stream.  For  this  the  rebels  . 
were  evidently  preparing,  but  for  a  little  while  it  was  uncertain 
on  what  point  the  coming  rush  would  be  made. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fight  until  after  1  o'clock,  p.  m., 
the  wooden  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington  had'been  moving  up 
and  down  the  stream,  anxious  to  render  some  assistance,  bnt  re- 
ceiving no  orders  to  do  so.  At  that  time  Lieutenant  Gwin,  of 
the  Tyler,  having  as  yet  received  no  instructions  from  any 
quarter,  and  growing  impatient,  as  shot  and  shell  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  were  falling  thick  around  them,  sent  an  officer 
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to  commiiiucate  with  General  Hurlbut,  and  requested  permia- 
Bion  to  open  fire  upon  the  woodB,  in  the  direction  of  the  rebel 
batteries.  General  Horlbut  expressed  his  thanks  for  this  offer 
of  support,  Baying,  that  withont  aid  he  could  not  hold  his  posi- 
tion for  an  hour,  and  indicated  the  proper  line  of  fire.  At  ten 
minutes  before  3  o'clock  the  Tyler  opened  flre,  and  with  such 
fine  efifect,  that  in  a  short  time  the  rebel  batterira  at  that  point 
were  silenced. 

About  4  o'clock  the  Tyler  dropped  down  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  in  order  to  communicate  with  General  Grant.  His 
reply  was,  that  the  commander  of  the  gunboats  must  use  bis 
own  judgment  in  the  case.  At  4  p.  u.  the  Lexington  and  Ty- 
ler went  up  in  company  and  took  a  position  only  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  above  the  landing ;  bo  near  had  the  rebel  batteries  al 
ready  come,  that  our  troops  were  being  pressed  back.  In  thirty- 
five  minutes  the  batteries  of  the  enemy's  right  were  again 
silenced,  thus  relieving  for  a  time  our  left.  But  at  half-past 
5  p.  M.  our  lines  had  been  so  forced  in  toward  the  river,  that 
the  rebels  gained  position  on  our  left,  only  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  landing,  and  massed  their  troops  for  a  final  charge,  with 
which  they  expected,  and  not  without  reason,  to  crush  what 
remained  of  the  organization  of  our  army.  Between  our  posi- 
tion and  where  the  rebels  were  preparing  for  this  last  rush  on 
our  contracted  lines,  was  a  ravine  which  they  must  cross  in  the 
assault,  and  here  the  two  gunboats  took  up  position.  At  the 
same  time  Colonel  Webster,  of  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  and 
an  accomplished  artillery  officer,  hastily  collected  some  scattered 
guns  within  reach,  among  which  were  two  siegfr^ns,  32- 
ponnders,  and  placed  them  where  they  would  play  on  the 
left  fiank  of  the  rebel  line  when  they  should  advance.  This 
was  the  decisive  point  in  the  great  battle.  The  next  hdf 
hour  would  settle  the  question  whether  a  victorious  rebel  army 
should  occupy  and  lay  under  contribution  the  States  north  of 
the  Ohio,  and  their  cities  be  plundered  or  burned.  There  was 
a  brief  lull  in  the  firing  while  the  rebel  host  was  making  the 
final  preparation.  In  a  semicircular  mass,  the  centre  not  half 
a  mile  from  the  river,  lay  our  partially  disorganized  troops, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the  shameless  skulket^,  had  fou^t 
with  persistent  bravery,  and  whose  main  apparent  defence  trom 
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the  coming  storm  were  the  gnus  collected  so  hastily  by  Colooel 
Webster.  Only  those,  as  it  seemed,  to  check  the  fierce  onset  so 
soon  to  come.  The  delay  was  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  they 
came,  preceded  by  a  storm  of  shot  from  their  batteries,  that 
swept  over  all  the  space,  and  np  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river. 
As  stated  by  (xeneral  Grant,  their  troops  went  massed  so  as  to 
strike  the  main  blow  at  the  left,  so  that,  by  taming  it,  the 
landing,  stores,  and  transports,  conld  be  seized.  It  seems  not 
to  have  occnrred  to  them  that  this  wonid  bring  their  colninne 
nnder  the  gnns  of  the  steamers  at  point-blank  range.  The  two 
gnnboats  had  rounded  to,  opposite  the  ravine,  so  that  their  broad- 
sides could  be  brought  to  bear.  The  dense  masses  swarmed  in 
across  Qie  line  of  their  fire,  and  then  from  those  heavy  broad- 
side gnns  such  a  hail  of  shells  tore  through  them  as  probably 
never  before  strnck  a  body  of  men  at  that  short  range.  They  cut 
down  the  ranks  like  solid  shot,  and  then  added  to  the  slanghter 
by  explosion ;  they  screamed  over  their  heads  and  burst  in  the 
air,  sending  down  a  storm  of  death ;  they  cut  the  trunks  and 
heavy  branches  of  trees,  that  fell  upon  them,  and  that  ravine,  by 
the  rapid  fire  from  the  gunboats,  became  a  valley  of  death  that 
the  living  could  not  pass.  At  the  same  time  the  field-guns, 
under  Colonel  Webster,  were  also  making  a  fearful  havoc  on 
the  other  flank,  and  that  last  chaige  was  checked  and  turned 
back,  and  in  that  brief  artillery-fire  the  question  of  the  great 
Northern  invasion  was  settled,  and  the  victory  of  the  rebels  be- 
gan in  that  hour  to  be  turned  into  defeat.  Some  of  the  first 
hours  of  the  evening  were  anxious  ones.  The  rebels,  it  was  said, 
intended  a  night  attack,  but  the  gunboats  searched  the  woods 
and  their  camps  with  their  terrible  shells,  forcing  their  lines 
farther  and  farther  back,  until,  when  Nelson  was  ready  nest 
morning  to  attack,  he  had  to  march  some  distuice  in  search  of 
the  foe.  That  day,  as  is  known,  sent  Hie  shattered  remnant  of 
the  rebel  army  back  to  its  camps  at  Corinth. 

Others  have  criticised  severely  the  disposition  of  om-  troops 
upon  that  bloody  field,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
handled.  The  writer  of  this  history  does  not  propc»e  to  discuss 
these  points.  That  the  rebel  army  was  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill  is  conceded  by  those  who  are  capable  of  judging ;  and 
all  agree  that,  except  the  few  thoosand  cowards  who  left  their 
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regiments  and  skulked  in  the  rear  and  tinder  the  blufis,  our 
BoldierB  fought  with  steaAj,  enduring  bravery,  and  brigades  and 
divisions  were,  on  the  whole,  skilfully  handled :  and  yet,  at  half- 
past  5  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  they  had  been  forced  back 
almost  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  into  a  poeition  where  it 
would  seem  nothing  could  save  them  from  destruction  but  the 
rapid  broadsides  of  the  gunboats,  and  the  shelling  of  their  lines 
during  the  night,  preventing  any  new  attack,  and  forcing  them 
gradually  back. 

To  authenticate  this  atatemmt,  the  following  extract  from 
the  official  report  of  Lieutenant  "William  Gwin,  commanding 
the  gunboat  Tyler,  is  here  given,  and  the  reader  caii  judge  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  fire,  by  observing  the  number  of  ihells  (188) 
thrown  by  this  one  boat. 

D.  8.  OtnoAT  Ttlib,  PiriBBDaa,  TDtxnnti,  April  B,  1B6S. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  hooor  to  inform  yoa  that  tbe  enemy  attacked  our 
lines  ou  tho  left  the  raoming  of  the  6th  instant,  at  6.30,  and,  by  his 
overwhelmiog  nnmbcrs,  forced  onr  men  to  &I1  back  tu  some  confiisioD. 
At  9.26,  finding  thnt  the  rebels  were  still  driving  oar  left  wing  back,  I 
Btenmed  np  to  a  point  one  mile  above  Pittsbui^,  taking  a  good  poutiou 
to  sapport  our  troops,  should  tbey  be  forced  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  At  lO.lS  tbe  Lexington,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Shirk,  joined 
me,  having  come  up  from  Crump's  Landing.  After  a  short  time  she  re- 
turned, for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  command  of  General  Wallace, 
which  occupied  that  point. 

Not  having  received  any  instmctions  from  the  commanding  general 
in  regard  to  tbe  service  to  be  rendered.by  the  gunboats,  I  awwted  tbem 
patiently,  although,  for  an  hour  or  more,  shot  and  shell  were  {ailing  all 
aronod  us.  Feeling  that,  could  some  system  of  communication  be  es- 
tablished, tbe  Tyler  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  left  wing,  at 
1.25  P.  u.  I  sent  an  officer,  requesting  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  open 
on  the  woods  in  tbe  direction  of  the  batteries  and  advancing  forces  of 
tbe  enemy.  General  Hurlbnt,  wbo  commanded  on  onr  left,  sent  me 
word  to  do  so,  giving  me  directions  how  to  fire  that  I  might  do  it  with 
no  danger  to  onr  troops,  and  expressing  himself  grateful  for  this  offer  of 
support,  saying  tfaat  without  reenforcements  be  would  not  be  able  to 
maintjuu  the  position  be  then  occupied  for  an  hoiv.  Therefore,  at  2.60, 
I  opened  fire  in  tbe  line  directed,  with  good  effect,  silencing  their  bat- 
tery on  our  left ;  at  3.60  ceased  firing,  and  dropped  down  opposite  tbe 
landing  at  Pittsbuig. 
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Sent  Mr.  Peters,  gnnner,  on  shore,  to  commnnicate  irhh  Qeneial 
Grant  for  further  inBtmctions.  His  response  was,  to  nse  mj  own  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  At  4  p.  u.  the  Lexington,  Ijentenant  Commanding 
Shirt,  having  arrived  from  Cramp's  Landiog,  the  Tyler,  in  company 
with  the  Lexington,  took  position  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  Pitts- 
biug,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  rebel  batteries  on 
their  right,  the  missiles  from  which  were  falling  all  aronnd  ns.  We 
silenced  them  in  thirty  minDtes.  At  5.30,  the  rebels  having  sacceeded 
in  giuning  a  position  on  oar  left,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  above  the  landing 
at  Pittsbai^  and  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  both  vcsbcIs  opened  a  beavy 
and  wclMirected  fire  on  them,  and  in  a  »bort  time,  in  conjunction  with 
our  arUUery  on  ehofe,  succeeded  in  Bilencing  their  artillerj,  driving 
tbem  back  in  confouon. 

At  6  p.  II.  the  Tyler  opened  deliberate  fire  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  throwing  five-second  and  ten-second  shell ;  at  6.25 
ceased  firing. 

At  9  p.  M.  the  l^ler  again  opened  fire,  by  direction  of  General  Nel- 
6on  (who  greatly  distinguiBhed  himself  in  yesterday's  engagement), 
throwing  five-second,  ten-second,  and  fifteen-second  shell,  and  an  occa- 
sional ahrapnel  fr^m  the  howitzer,  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  in  the  di- 
rection of  die  enemy's  right  wing,  until  1  a.  h.,  when  the  Lexington 
relieved  ns,  and  contjuued  the  fire  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  till  6 
A.  M.,  when,  oar  land  forces  having  attacked  the  enemy,  forcing  them 
gradually  back,  it  made  it  dangerous  for  the  gunboats  to  fire. 

At  7  I  received  a  communication  from  General  Grant — enclosed  is 
a  copy — which  prevented  the  gunboats  taking  an  active  part  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  day.  lieutenant  Commanding  Shirk  deserves  the  high- 
est prtuse  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  battery  of  the  Lexington 
was  served.  At  5.3S  p.  u.  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retreat  in  haste, 
having  contested  every  inch  of  ground  with  great  etubbomness  daring 
the  entire  day. 

The  officers  and  men  of  this  vessel  displayed  their  usual  gallantry 
and  enthusiasm  during  the  entire  day  and  night.  Your  "  old  wooden 
boats,"  I  feel  confident,  rendered  invaluable  service  on  the  6th  instant 
to  the  land  forces.  Gunner  Herman  Peters  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
prompt  and  courageous  manner  ia  which  he  traversed  onr  lines,  convey- 
ing communications  from  this  vessel  to  the  commanding  general. 

The  rebels  had  a  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  A.  S.  John- 
ston (killed,  body  found  on  the  field),  Beauregard,  Hardee,  Bragg,  and 
Polk  being  (heir  commanding  generals.  Governor  Johnson,  provisional 
governor  of  Kentucky,  ia  a  prisoner  in  onr  hands,  mortally  wonnded. 
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Loss  severe  on  both  udes ;  ours  probably  ten  tbonsand ;  the  rebels  suf- 
fered a  much  greater  one.  I  think  this  has  been  a  cmshing  blow  to  the 
rebellion. 

I  nm  happy  to  state  that  no  casnalties  occurred  on  either  of  the 
gunboats.  The  Tyler  expended  one  hundred  and  e^hty-eight  diel), 
four  solid  shot,  two  stand  of  grape,  and  six  shrapnel.  Enclosed  I  send 
jon  lieutenant  Commanding  Shirk's  report 

Your  obedient  servant,  Williak  Gwitr, 

Lieulmaat  commandif^  divition  of  6v.nboatt  on  Teimeiaee  River. 
Flag-Officer  A.  H.  Foote, 

commanding  Naval  Forces  on  Watem  Waters. 

Thus,  on  the  B«ne  day,  the  navy  of  the  Western  riTers  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  one  of  the  rehel  fortifications  on  the 
MiseiEBippi,  and  uded  very  materially  in  saving  from  destnic- 
tion  onr  army  at  Pitfsbtu^  Landing,  repelling  the  last  attack 
of  the  rebels,  demoralizing  their  army  by  the  destmctive  broad- 
sides of  the  steamers*  heavy  gnns,  and  holding  Uiem  back  during 
the  night  mitil  Buell  and  Kelson  were  ready  to  attack. 
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FURTHER  OPERATIOSS  ON  THE  TENNESSEE.— MOVEUENTS  ON  THE  KI3. 
SISSIPPL-ATTACK  OS  FORT  PILLOW.-HQHT  WITH  THE  GUNBOATS. 

Soon  afler  the  battle  of  Fitteborg  the  value  of  the  gunboats 
in  connection  with  the  campaign  in  the  West  was  very  clearly 
Bhowu.  It  was  important  to  cut  the  rebel  lines  of  commnnica- 
tion  leading  eouthward  &om  the  Tenneeeee,  and  the  great  tnmk 
railway  mnning  from  Virginia  tbrongb  East  Tennessee  to  Mem- 
phis. One  of  theee  lines  was  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Kailway.  Kot  far  from  Chickasaw,  a  point  in  Alabama  which 
can  be  reached  by  steamers,  this  railway  crossea  Bear  Creek  by 
a  bridge  of  two  spans,  and  abont  five  hundred  feet  of  trestle- 
work.  If  thb  could  be  destroyed,  it  would  seriously  interrupt 
travel  and  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mnnitions  over  a  very 
important  road.  But  a  small  body  of  troops  could  not  be- 
marched  there  for  such  a  purpose,  nor  could  unarmed  trans- 
ports pass  over  a  river  held  by  an  enemy,  and  on  whose  banks 
batteries  could  be  placed  at  every  convenient  point.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  send  a  detachment  of  two  thousand 
troops  in  transports,  under  convoy  of  the  Lexington  and  Tyler. 
This  work  was  successfiilly  performed  by  these  gunboats.  The 
troops  were  safely  taken  there,  the  bridge  and  treade-work 
and  telegraph  wires  were  destroyed,  and  the  soldiers  were  re- 
turned to  Pittsburg  Landing  without  loss. 

The  great  rivers  of  the  West  were  the  only  lines  of  com- 
munication which  were  available  for  our  armies  moving  South, 
because  the  railways  could  be  so  easily  destroyed  in  an  enemy's 
country ;  but  so  long  as  our  gunboats  could  control  the  river 
channel,  troops  could  be  transported  rapidly  and  cheaply,  with- 
out the  fatigue  of  a  march  from  point  to  point,  and  at  short 
notice  could  be  concentrated  at  any  spot.    In  the  same  manner 
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sappUes  of  all  sorts  could  be  sent  forward  securely  under  the 
protectioa  of  these  armed  steamerg.  Whenever  a  battle  could 
be  fought  within  the  range  of  their  gnne,  tbej  could,  as  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  sweep  the  enemy  away  from  any  position  which 
their  broadsides  commanded;  and  with  their  heavy  guns  and 
shells,  their  showers  of  grape  and  canister,  Aey  were  found 
an  overmatch  for  the  fortifications  on  the  rivers  of  the  West,  and 
the  streams  and  the  sounds  of  the  South.  Bosecrans's  army 
must  hare  been  captured  when  cooped  tip  in  Chattanooga,  if 
troops  could  not  have  been  sent  to  their  relief  over  the  rivers ; 
and  it  was  by  the  rivers  that  the  supplies  reached  them  after  onr 
forces  had  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee 
under  Lookout  Moontaiu. 

By  the  capture  of  Island  No.  10,  the  river  was  opened  to 
Fort  Pillow,  a  short  distance  above  Memphis,  and  Qeueral  Fope*8 
army  could,  of  course,  move  safely  on  in  transports  under  pro- 
tection of  the  gunboats.  This  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pillow  on  the  13th  of  April,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  attacking  the  forts.  But  before  the 
forts  were  reached,  five  rebel  gunboats  appeared  below.  Chase 
was  immediately  given  and  shots  exchanged  without  effect,  until 
the  rebel  fleet  took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  the  forts.  The 
plan  of  attack  was  to  place  the  mortar-boats  on  the  Arkansas 
shore  within  range  of  the  forts,  to  be  protected  by  the  gunboats, 
while  General  Pope  and  army  should  be  landed  five  miles  above, 
and  if  poE«ible  gain  the  rear  of  the  fortifications,  while  the  gun 
and  mortar  boats  should  make  the  attack  in  &ont. 

In  the  afternoon  General  Pope  returned  with  the  transports, 
having  found  that  he  could  not  reach  the  rear  of  the  rebel  works 
from  any  point  above.  From  the  snccess  of  the  canal  at  Island 
No.  10,  it  was  proposed  to  cut  one  on  the  Arkansas  shore  oppo- 
site Fort  Pillow,  and  so  pass  some  of  the  gnnboats  below  the 
fortifications.  At  this  date  (April  14th)  Commodore  Foote  wrote 
as  follows,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary :  "  The  effects  of  my  wound 
have  quite  a  dispiriting  effect  upon  me,  from  the  increased  in- 
flammation and  swelling  of  my  foot  and  leg,  which  have  in- 
duced a  febrile  action,  depriving  me  of  a  good  deal  of  sleep  and 
energy.  I  cannot  give  the  wound  that  attention  and  rest  it  ab- 
solutely requires  until  this  place  is  captured." 
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He  was  drawing  very  near  the  close  of  his  brilliant  career. 
A  few  days  after  this  he  left  the  active  service  never  to  return, 
leaving  a  place  which  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  fill.  The  last 
official  letters  of  this  lamented  officer  have  for  the  whole  country 
a  melancholy  interest,  and  they  are  inserted  here  both  on  that 
account  and  becan&e  they  set  forth  very  clearly  and  better  than 
any  more  condensed  statement  eonld,  the  events  as  they  were 
then  occurring,  and  the  actual  sitaation  of  West«m  affairs. 

U.  S.  Flis^Stuube  Bistoh,  ott  Fobt  Pillov,  April  IT,  1861. 

SiE  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  yesterday,  and 
the  day  preceding,  I  had,  with  Qeneral  Pope,  made  snch  anaagemeDts, 
by  combining  our  own  with  the  forces  of  the  army,  that  onr  possession 
of  this  stronghold  seemed  to  be  inevitable  in  less  than  six  daya  I  bad 
eren  stronger  hopes  of  this  desirable  result  than  I  entertained  even  at 
No.  10,  till  the  actual  sarreader  was  tendered.  Our  object  then,  after 
leaving  a  force  to  garrisoa  the  place,  was  to  proceed  to  Memphis  imme- 
diately, where,  I  have  good  authority  for  stating,  we  would  have  been 
received  without  opposition.  But  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
army  of  General  Pope  this  morning,  under  orders  to  proceed  directly  up 
the  Tennessee  River  to  join  General  Halleok's  command  at  Pittsburg,  has 
frustrated  the  best  matured  and  most  hopeful  plans  and  expectations  tbns 
far  formed  in  this  eiqwdition.  Two  volunteer  regiments,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Fitcb,  were  left  here  by  General  Pope  to  cooperate  with 
the  flotilla.  While  I  deeply  regret  the  withdrawal  of  General  Pope's 
command,  I  am  not  at  all  questioning  the  propriety,  and  even  the  neces- 
sity, of  its  presence  at  Pittsbui^,  and  I  shall  use  every  exertion  with  the 
force  remaining  to  accomplish  good  results. 

It  is  a  great  object  to  obtain  early  possession  of  this  place  and  Mem- 
phis, as  ten  of  the  rebel  gunboats  are  now  at  Fort  Pillow,  and  ten  others 
are  reported  as  en  route  to  Memphis,  and  daily  expected  at  that  placo. 
It  is  reported  that  Commodore  Hollins  left  Fort  Pillow  on  Sunday  to 
bring  up  the  heavy  gunboat  Louisiana,  now  about  completed  at  New 
Orleans.  With  the  exception  of  this  vessel,  however,  we  have  littie  to 
apprehend  from  the  other  rebel  gunboata,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  four  or  six  deserters  lately  coming  to  ns  from  the  gunboats 
at  Port  Pillow.  At  all  events,  the  Department  may  rest  assured  of  every 
exertion  being  made  on  our  part  to  accomplish  the  great  work  intrusted 

to  this  expedition. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  FooTK,  Flag-Officer, 
Hon.  GiDEOx  Wblles,  Seerttary  of  the  Navy,  Wathinglon,  D.  C. 
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D.  5.  Flao-Stuhib  Bbrtoh,  orr  Fobt  Pillow,  April  19, 18«S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  since  my  last 
commanication  of  the  l7tb  inetant,  we  have  been  occasionally  throwing 
shells  into  the  rebel  fortifications  &om  the  mortar-boata,  which  have  been 
returned  from  their  rifled  guns,  without  producing  any  effect.  Ours 
have  compelled  one  encampment  to  remove  its  quarters,  and  from  several 
deserters  we  learn  have  otherwise  discomforted  them. 

One  or  two  examinations  made  by  Colonel  fitch,  commanding  the 
two  re^ments  left  to  co&perate  with  the  flotilla  by  General  Pope  on 
withdrawing  hie  army,  have  been  nnsuccessful,  thus  &r,  in  finding  a 
bayou  for  our  boats,  and  a  poution  below  Fort  Pillow,  where  a  battery 
can  be  placed  to  command  the  river  below.  I  shall  again  render  him 
assistance  by  sending  over  small  boats,  in  hopes  that  at  a  distance  farther 
up  the  river  we  may  be  able  to  discover  a  bayon  leading  into  a  lake,  in 
which  water  sufficient  may  be  found  for  onr  gunboats,  with  a  view  of 
erecting  a  battery  under  their  protection,  which  will  blockade  the  river 
below  and  enable  his  force,  although  not  exceeding  fifteen  hnndred  men, 
to  come  upon  the  rebels  in  rear,  while,  with  the  remaining  gnnboata 
here,  we  attack  them  in  front 

I  am  greatly  exercised  about  onr  position  here,  on  account  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  so  important  an  element  to 
the  capture  of  the  place.  Fort  Pillow  has  for  its  defence  at  least  forty  heavy 
gnos  in  position  and  nine  gunboats — six  of  them,  however,  being  wooden 
boats,  but  armed  with  heavy  guns — with  a  force  of  six  thousand  troops. 
Onr  force  consists  of  seven  iron-clad  and  one  wooden  gunboat,  sixteen 
mortar-boats,  only  available  in  throwing  shells  at  a  distance,  and  even 
fforse  than  aseless  for  defence,  and  a  land  force  of  two  regiments,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  hundred  troops.  Under  these  circumstances  an  attack  on 
onr  part  unless  we  can  at  first  establish  a  battery  below  the  fort  under  the 
protection  of  the  gunboats,  and  to  co&perato  with  it  after  its  completion, 
would  be  extremely  hazardous,  although  its  attempt  might  prove  successful, 
and  even  be  good  policy  under  other  circumstances ;  but  it  can  hardly  now 
be  so  regarded,  as  a  disaster  would  place  all  that  we  have  gained  on  this 
and  other  rivers  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebel  fleet,  unless  the  batteries  de- 
mgned  to  command  the  rivet  from  below  are  completed  at  No.  10,  or  at 
Columbus,  which  I  very  much  doubt  I  therefore  hesitate  about  a  direct 
attack  upon  this  place  now,  more  than  I  should  were  the  river  above 
properly  protected,  although  by  it  and  loss  of  time  the  rebels  may  suc- 
ceed in  getting  up  to  Fort  Pillow  their  entire  fleet  of  gunboats.  As 
1  stntcd  in  my  Inst  communication,  had  not  General  Pope's  army  been 
withdrawn,  we  have  eveiy  reason  for  believing  that  n  plan  we  had  adopted 
would  have  insured  the  fall  of  Fort  RIlow  in  four  days,  and  enabled  us 
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to  have  moved  on  tfetuphis  two  da}-s  afterward.  It  has  alwaja  been 
my  expectation  that  a  lai^  army  would  codperate  with  the  giuiboatB, 
aud  DOW  the  bll  of  Corinth  and  movements  of  onr  Iroops  on  to  Mempbia 
seem  to  be  ensentisl  to  oar  holding  this  place  and  reaching  Mempbis 
with  the  flotilla.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc,  etc^ 

A.  H.  FooTE,  Flaff-Officer. 
Mon,  Gmioir  Wbllkb,  Steretary  of  the  Navy,  Wathii^ttm,  I>.  C. 

U.  S.  Fiao-SniMBB  Bbhtok,  orr  Fokt  Pillow,  April  it,  1663. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  since  my  last 
communication,  with  the  exception  of  a  daj  or  two,  when  the  heavy 
runs  caused  the  mortars  to  recoil  dangerously  on  the  wet  platfonn,  wc 
have  been  shelling  the  rebel  batteries  at  Fort  Pillow,  and  most  of  the 
time  kept  their  g^uboats  beyond  our  range.  Colonel  Fitch,  in  command 
of  the  twelve  hundred  infantry,  left  here  by  General  Pope,  has  been  ex- 
amining bayouB  and  creeks,  with  a  view  of  getting  guns  to  blockade  the 
river,  and  prevent  the  new  gunboats  from  coming  up  from  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis;  but  as  the  rebels  are  in  great  force,  and  no  tools  or  con- 
veniences for  cutting  through  the  swamps  were  left  by  General  Pope 
when  his  army,  so  unfortunately  for  us,  was  withdrawn,  be  has  made  as 
yet  no  satisfactory  progress. 

I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  toward  devising  ways  and  means  pre- 
paratory to  a  successful  attack  on  the  forts,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so; 
bat  as  the  capture  of  this  place  was  predicated  upon  a  largo  land  force 
codpcrating  with  the  flotilla,  or  its  being  turned  by  the  army  marching 
upon  Memphis,  and  considering  the  difficulties  of  fighting  the  flotilla 
down-strciim  with  our  slow  boats  compared  with  up-stream  work,  the 
T)epartmcnt  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  delay  and  having  made  no  liirtber 
progre£s  toward  the  capture  of  this  stronghold  of  the  rebels.  I  shall, 
however,  do  all  in  my  power  to  be  successful  here,  and  exert  myself 
even  beyond  my  impaired  health  and  strength,  toward  the  accompliab- 
ment  of  this  great  object. 

The  rebels  are  strongly  fortified  on  land,  and  have  eleveu  gunboats 
lying  near,  or  rather  below  their  fortifications.  A  resident  of  the  place 
informs  me  this  morning  that  thirteen  gunboats  are  now  here,  seven  of 
which,  however,  are  mere  river  steamers  with  boilers  and  machinery 
sunk  into  the  hold,  and  otherwise  protected ;  but  they  carry  from  four, 
sii,  to  eight  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  some  of  which  are  rifled.  The  other 
boats  are  iron-plated  or  filled  in  with  cotton.  The  laige  steamer  of  six- 
teen or  twenty  guns  being  plated,  and  named  the  Louisiana,  has  not 
arrived,  but  is  daily  expected  from  New  Orleans.     I  have,  etc, 

A.  H.  FooTB,  Flag-Obiter. 
■  Hon.  GiOBON  Wbllks,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Wathinpton,  D,  (7. 
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Soon  after  the  date  of  these  letters  Commodore  Footu  left 
the  fleet,  on  accoant  of  his  wound;  and  hefore  Commodore 
Davis  had  received  the  formal  order  appointing  bim  to  this  im- 
portant command,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  fitness 
for  the  position,  and  winning  the  honors  of  a  successful  fight. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  the  rebel  fleet  which  was 
lying  at  Fort  Pillow  got  nnder  way,  and  came  round  the  point 
at  the  bend  above  the  fort  aboat  7  o'clock,  evidently  prepared 
for  an  engagement,  and  steered  directly  up  the  river.  Our  gun- 
boats  were  then  tied  up,  four  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  three 
on  the  other,  hot  they  were  ready  for  action.  Some  of  the  rebel 
boats  were  fitted  as  rams,  and  they  evidently  hoped  to  run  our 
veesels  down.  The  rebel  Bteamers  in  advance  made  directly  for 
a  mortar-boat,  which  for  a  time  was  unprotected,  but  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  Mound  City  hastened  to  her  rescue,  and  she 
was  saved.  There  were  eight  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  iron- 
clad, and  they  came  on  in  three  divisions.  The  Cincinnati, 
Commander  Stembel,  and  the  Mound  City,  Commander  Kitly, 
encountered  the  eastern  division,  and  were  repeatedly  struck  by 
the  rams,  while  the  fightoftenwentonatpiBtol-ehotdistapce,and 
sometimes  almost  hand  to  hand,  as  the  vessels  struck  each  other 
and  ground  along  each  other's  sides.  Our  iron-clads  seemed 
more  stoutly  built  than  the  rebel  boats,  and  therefore  succeeded 
in  disabling  them  and  driving  them  back.  The  Benton  was  re- 
markably strong,  having  been  bnilt  originally  for  a  snag-boat ; 
and  although  she  had  very  little  steam-power  in  proportion  to 
her  size,  she  was  able  to  endure  both  coUisions  and  shot.  She 
met  the  two  leading  vessels  of  the  rebel  middle  division,  and 
they  were  soon  disabled  by  her  heavy  battery.  The  boilers  of  one 
of  them  were  exploded  by  the  Benton's  shot ;  the  other  was 
speedily  disabled,  and  they,  with  the  one  which  the  Cincinnati 
first  encountered,  went  drifting  down  the  stream.  In  the  third 
division  of  the  rebel  line,  a  gunboat  engaged  with  the  C^ronde- 
let  received  a  50-ponnd  shot  through  her  boilers,  and  she  was 
also  disabled.  Thus  one-half  of  the  enemy's  fleet  in  lees  than 
an  hour  were  rendered  helplees,  and  the  remainder  retreated 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pillow.  The  injured  boats  might  easily 
have  been  captured,  had  our  gunboats  been  able  to  tow  them 
out  of  action ;  but,  deficient  as  they  were  in  power  proportioned 
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to  weight  and  size,  had  they  grappled  the  crippled  boats  in  the 
Bwift  current,  the  prizes  would  have  heen  very  likely  to  drag 
them  under  the  guns  of  the  forts.  But  though  bIow,  loaded  as 
they  were  with  their  plating  and  their  guns,  and  with  only  the 
engines  they  had  while  they  were  unarmed  and  unplated,  they 
were  much  more  than  a  match  for  the  boats  of  the  rebel  flotilla. 
Their  armor-plat«e  were  thicker,  and,  in  general,  their  batteries 
were  heavier.  The  rebels  constmcted  some  very  formidable 
iron-clads  during  the  war,  but  the  river  boats  which  they  pre- 
pared on  the  Mississippi  were  too  light  to  meet  on  equal  terms 
OUT  better  constmcted  iron-clads.  Still  many  of  them  carried 
rifled  gnns,  and  they  had  an  advantage  in  speed  over  our  more 
heavily  laden  boats. 

Some  interesting  incidents  have  been  related  of  .this  fight. 
The  rebel  ram  Tjouisiana  made  the  first  attack  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, and  attempted  to  run  her  down.  Instead  of  receiving  her 
blow,  tlie  Cincinnati  sheered  so  far  that  the  ram  ran  along-side, 
instead  of  striking.  At  this  moment  Lieutenant  Stembel  shot 
the  pilot  of  the  ram,  and  was  himself  instantly  struck  in  the 
shoulder  hy  a  musket-shot,  which  caused  a  severe  but  not  dan- 
gerous wound.  The  crews  of  the  two  vessels  then  had  a  fierce 
hand-to-hand  fight.  The  ram  endeavored  to  get  her  head 
round,  BO  as  to  strike  our  gunboat,  but  the  hot-water  pipes  from 
the  Cincinnati  drove  the  crew  from  the  deck,  and  the  ram  with- 
drew. Very  soon  after  the  Cincinnati  was  attacked  by  three  rebel 
boats  at  once,  but  the  St  Louis  now  came  to  her  aid,  and  strik- 
ing one  amidships,  quite  disabled  her.  Our  fleet  eeems  to  have 
been  handled  with  great  skill  by  Admiral  Davis,  and  the  battle 
soon  ended  in  a  complete  victory,  except,  as  has  been  said,  that 
our  gunboats  could  not  tow  up-etream  their  disabled  enemies^ 
and  they  therefore  drifted  down. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

BATTLE  WITH  THE  REBEL  FLEET  AT.KEMPHIS.AND  CAPTDBB  OF 

THE  crrr. 

SooH  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Pillow,  and  the  action  with 
the  rebel  flotilla  at  that  point,  the  fortificatione  there  were  aban- 
doned, the  enemy  deeming  it  more  important  to  concentrate 
troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth  than  to  hold  the  forts  on 
this  portion  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  rebel  fleet  retreated  to  Memphis,  and  having  repaired 
their  damages,  its  officers  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  anoth- 
er engagement.  Memphis  is  the  meet  important  city  between 
Kew  Orleans  and  St.  Louis.  It  possesses  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages, from  its  being  the  western  terminus  of  a  very  exten- 
sive system  of  railways.  The  great  tmni  line,  which  mns 
westward  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  throngh  Virginia,  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  skirting  Northern  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, reaches  the  Missisaippi  at  Memphis,  "With  this  main  line 
a  road  Irom  Charleston,  and  another  from  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans, connect  on  the  south,  while  on  the  north  the  Nashville 
road  nnites  it  with  the  valley  of  the  Cnmberland  and  the  Ohio. 
After  the  completion  of  these  roads  Memphis  very  soon  became 
an  important  commercial  centre,  and  was  growing  very  rapidly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  So  long  as  tlie  rebels 
could  control  the  MiaeiBsippi,  and  hold  Memphis  and  the  rail- 
roads centring  there,  the  canse  was  safe ;  for  from  the  great 
river  and  its  tribntariee,  and  from  Texas,  and  from  these  long 
lines  of  railways,  almost  unlimited  supplies  could  be  drawn, 
.  and  these  supplies  and  troops  conld  be  sent  along  these  channels 
in  eveiy  direction.    To  crush  the  rebellion  it  was  not  only  ne- 
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ceasarj  to  blockade  the  whole  Atlantie  coast,  bat  to  eetabliBh 
another  internal  one  along  the  MisaiBeippi  and  tiie  tniuk  linee 
of  railway.  Memphis  was  not  fortified.  It  was,  ss  was  thonglit, 
eecorely  guarded  by  the  strong  forts  above  and  by  Vicksbni^  be- 
low; and  in  addition  to  the  works  on  land,  the  rebel  river  fleet 
was  superior  in  numbers  to  our  own.  Memphis,  then,  was  not 
at  first  supposed  to  he  in  danger.  Another  reason  for  not  forti> 
iying  it  was,  that  an  attack  either  by  the  gunboats  or  on  the  land 
side  would  destroy  the  town.  When,  therefore,  Colnmbos, 
Island  No,  10,  and  Fort  Pillow  had  fallen,  Memphis  was  left 
with  no  defence,  except  the  rebel  flotilla.  In  the  mean  time  New 
Orleans  had  been  captured,  and  the  whole  rebel  navy  there,  in- 
cluding some  of  their  most  formidable  irouKslads,  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  gunboat  fieet  above  could  not  be  reinforced. 
The  rebels,  however,  concentrated  their  remaining  strength  be- 
fore Memphis,  and  concluded  to  risk  all  upon  a  final  battle. 
They  held  some  advantages,  to  which  they  trusted  for  victory. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Flag-officer  Davis  got  under  way  from 
Fort  Pillow,  leaving  the  iron-clads  Pittsburg  and  Mound  City 
still  at  the  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  place,  and  to  convoy 
some  transports  not  then  ready  to  leave.  On  the  way  dowa  the 
rebel  transport  Sovereign  was  surprised  in  turning  a  bend  in 
the  river,  and  was  captured.  On  reaching  Island  No.  44,  the 
mortar-boats,  tow-boats,  ordnance,  commissary,  and  otlier  ves- 
sels of  the  fieet  tied  up  for  the  night,  while  the  gnnhoats  an- 
chored at  8  o'clodc  p.  M.  at  the  lower  end  of  Island  No.  45,  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  of  Memphis. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  rebel  fieet,  numbering 
eight  vessels,  were  seen  lying  at  the  levee.  They  dropped  down 
below  Railroad  Point,  and  immediately  retoming,  arranged 
themselves  in  front  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  gnnboats 
there  were  four  rams,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  EUet. 
Colonel  Ellet  had  very  earnestly  urged  upon  the  Government  to 
try  this  method  of  attack,  being  enthosiaatic  in  his  belief  of  its 
success.  His  plan  was  to  select  some  of  the  swiilest  of  the 
river  boats  which  could  be  obtained,  and  strengthen  them  by 
heavy  fore  and  aft  timbers,  and  other  methods,  so  that  they 
could  endure  a  shock,  and  then  depend  upon  the  blow  which 
could  be  given  to  crush  in  the  sides  of  his  enemy's  ship  when 
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going  at  full  speed.  He  liad  prepared  in  this  raaDoer  the  Lan- 
caster, the  Switzerland,  the  Monarch,  and  the  Qaeen  of  the 
West ;  the  work  which  they  peribrmed  will  appear  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle. 

The  gunboats  eog^ed  were  ^e  flag-ehip  Benton,  Lieatenant 
Commanding  S.  L.  Phelps ;  the  Lonisville,  Commander  B,  M. 
Dove ;  the  Carondelet,  Commander  Henry  Walke ;  the  Cairo, 
Commanded C.  Bryant;  and  the  St.  Lonis,  Commander  Wilson 
McGunegb.  These  got  under  way  at  4,20  a.  h.,  and  dropped 
down  the  rirer.  The  rebel  fleet  opened  fire  while  still  in  &ont 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  returned  by  onr  gunboats,  but  in  anch 
a  manner  that  the  shot  might  not  reach  the  city. 

Before  the  gnnboats  could  be  brought  into  close  action,  two 
of  Colonel  Ellet's  rams,  the  Monarch  and  Queen  of  the  West, 
ran  swiftly  past,  and  dashed  boldly  into  the  rebel  line.  The 
enemy's  rams  endeavored  to  back  down-stream,  and  then  turn ; 
the  Queen  struck  one  of  them,  and  sank  her  almost  immediately. 
She  was  then  struck  bp  a  rebel  ram,  and  herself  disabled.  The 
Monarch  then  struck  the  ram  that  had  injured  the  Queen,  and 
sank  her  at  a  blow.  The  gunboat*  were  now  pouring  in  a  de- 
stmctire  fire,  and  at  the  instant  when  the  Beauregard  was  hit 
by  the  Monarch,  a  shot  passed  through  her  boilers,  and  she 
blew  up.  The  General  Price  was  struck  by  one  of  their  own 
rams,  and,  running  in  shore  on  the  Arkansas  side,  careened  orer 
and  sank.  The  Little  Eebel,  crippled  by  our  shot,  made  for 
the  shore,  followed  by  the  ram  Switzerland,  which  poshed  her 
on,  having  too  little  headway  to  crash  her  side.  The  Eebel 
was  the  fiag-ship,  and  Commodore  Montgomery  and  bis  crew, 
instead  of  surrendering,  swam  and  waded  ashore,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  the  woods.  The  shells  of  our  gnnboats  set  the  JeS. 
Thompson  on  fire,  and  she  was  run  on  shore  by  the  crew  and 
abandoned ;  she  bnraed  to  the  water's  edge,  and  blew  up. 
Three  of  tlie  rebel  rams  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  locked  to- 
gether, and  while  in  that  condition,  affording  a  fine  taiget,  they 
were  riddled  by  shot  and  shell.  The  Sumter  was  captured, 
though  badly  cut  up,  and  the  Gleneral  Bra^  was  also  kept 
afloat,  though  shattered  by  onr  shot.  Of  the  whole  rebel  fleet, 
one  only,  the  Tan  Dorn,  escaped,  by  her  superior  speed,  and 
went  down  the  river. 
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